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'l^ilAT  Mine  form  of  ChriHtiniiily  is  to  he.  t\ia  nUgiou  of  t)i«  world, 
-L  ia  not  onl7  bo  a§aurvd  fnci  to  the  believer  in  Rrvolultoii,  liul  muK 
hv  reffttnled  U  probable,  c>-eii  in  llie  juil^'in«<iit  wliU-b  Li  fi^ritic*!  on 
piirelj'  naiunii  eTidcDce.  IJcxt  in  lraiiMcti(l«ot  iinporlimoc  to  that 
faei,  nnrl  bcyon'l  It  in  pr^iMint  iiitorist,  a*  ft  quMtioii  relxtivdy  iiii> 
dwi>l(il,  i*  Umi  r)iiot<Ui>n,  iVhat  furm  of  Cbmiiiinitf  in  lo  Kin(|HPr 
till-  wrtrlilr  Slinll  il  In:  l)i«  form  in  wliicli  Cliri.-linuitf  now  txU\*, 
ttir  form  of  iiiUrmini^tiiig  iiml  of  lUvLtiou,  of  iuteniul  Mtpitrnlton  miil 
wnrfan^?  Ic  tho  territory  of  C'hrislcniloin  forever  to  be  divided  be- 
tii'-<  II  nntD);ont«(ic  communions,  or  i>(!c(i|>iii)  i)y  ihcm  conjoinlly?  I^inll 
t'H'tr  im  (o  ilie  end  of  time  tlie  Grcok,  tin-  Itomim,  tbo  Protectant 
rhurchn,  the  i*cU,  and  the  heretical  bodiu  f  Or  elmll  ono  or  otber  of 
tl»i»p  »[iv>:iltc  foniii^  lift  itself  iibuve  (Ihi  tangluil  ma»,  and  impoM  order 
on  c'ban>7  Orsiialla  furtii  yet  uorovciiled  provt' tbcchurcJi  of  th«(blur«? 
To  ible  the  answer  ecemsto  be.that  tlie  logic  of  tlio  qucelion,  Bitpportod 
br  rlgbtfivn  c«iituriw  of  bUlory,  renders  it  prolmblc  that  some  priti- 
riplc,  or  »oini*  eoinbinulioii  of  principles  now  exidtenC,  will  ai'iuredly, 
Liiai'ver  sldviiy,  (luti.-nniii«  ibe  ultiniale,  world-dominatin;;  typo  of 
I'hiixiaiiiiy.  L'niiMa  then:  bo  an  exact  bnlniKo  of  force  in  tbe  differ- 
irtit  ii'inliuietes,  the  internally  atrongestof  ihcm  will  ultimately  precail  < 
•iver  ilie  nilii'rs,  and,  unless  a  new  force  superior  to  it  comes  in,  wilt 
Int  pvniiBnent. 

Tbo  hkfttory  i^f  OiriMiiiiniiy,  in  common  witli  nil  genuine  history, 
io»vi»  under  tbo  influcneo  of  two  fceneric  ideas:  tbe  oouservativei 
wbii'bdmiroM  totccnru  the  proont  by  lidelity  to  tbe  reiuluof  tlia  post; 
ilio  |>rogtwive,  which  looks  out,  in  bn[)e,  to  a  bolter  future.  Rcfonua- 
lion  i>  tlir  ^at  bnnnunimr  of  tlio  two  pniiciplee.  Corresponding  with 
('i<i>w'rvatiMn,  Riliirmatiuu, and  ProgrtM  ore  three  generic  typMof  Chris- 
tiaiiiiy;  and  under  tlicae  ynwm  all  tbo  spcciM  arc  but  sbades,  modificm- 
ti>>n*.  or  omnlunalioiiK,  as  all  hues  arbe  from  three  primary  colon. 
(  <<i»iTVMlMn  without  Progr«eB  produce!  llio  Itoiiii«b  aud  Greek  typo 
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of  tlie  Church.  Progran  without  CoiiMrrvaliem  runs  into  R«To1uti«n, 
Radicniifm.ftnd  Si?oUirmni»tu.  Rcformntion  is  antithetical  both  to  pas- 
sive pcTsi«tcRco  in  vrrong  or  pns-ivc  ciidurnncc  of  it,  and  to  Revolution 
m  «  moilc  of  relieving  wrong.  Conscrrntinm  in  opposed  to  Radicnli^m 
both  in  itic  cetimato  of  wrong  ami  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Rmii- 
calismorrsiu  twor&ipQcts:  in  iLi  prccipitAnccitoftcamititAkes  wheiit  for 
tiirc«.  and  it« eradication  i««ohiutyaad  violcntthatcrcawhcnitplucka 
up  tares  it  brings  the  wheat  with  tliom.  Sober  judgment  and  sober  menna 
charactertie  Coosorvatisin.  Reformation  and  Con»Qrvalii>m  really  in- 
toIto  each  other.  That  which  claims  to  bo  Kofonnalory,  yet  ii  not  Con> 
servative.i^  Sectarian;  that  which  claims  to  boContervativc,  andisnot 
lieformalorir,  is  .Stagnation  and  Corruption.  True  Catholicity  is  Ood- 
servatisni,  but  I'rot^stantism  is  Keformatory ;  and  these  two  are  eom- 
plemenlar}',  not  antagonistic.  Tlic  Church  problem  is  to  attain  a  Pro- 
testant Catholicity  or  Catholic  Protestantism.  This  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  Conservative  Reformation. 

Kcformation  is  the  means  by  which  Conservatism  of  the  good  that 
u,  and  progress  to  the  good  yet  to  be  won,  is  secured.  Over  against 
th«  stagnation  of  an  isoluted  CunserTatiain,  jthe  Churoh  b  to  hold 
Reformation  aa  the  instruint^iit  of  progcrcds.  Over  against  the  abusea 
of  a  separatistic  and  onesided  progn»aIvefieBS,  slie  is  to  see  to  it 
that  ber  Iteformation  malittaius  tliat  due  reverence  for  liistory,  thai 
sobriety  of  tone,  that  gialieiice  of  .H]iiril,  ami  that  moderation  of 
manner,  which  are  iuvulved  in  CouHtTrvatiHni.  The  ^oud  thai  liiut  been 
is  DGceuar)'  to  the  nafcity  of  ttic  good  that  in  to  he.  Then:  are  to  be 
no  aboolulely  fresh  slarU.  If  tlie  fouiiilution  were  removed,  the  true 
oourae  would  not  be  tn  mtilce  n  new  one,  hut  to  find  the  old  otie,  and 
lay  it  again.  But  the  fuundulion  never  wils  wholly  lost,  nor  n-an  Ihvru, 
in  tlie  woret  lime  of  the  aecumulalloTi  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubhie,  on 
utter  ceasing  of  the  building  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  .ttonc*  upon  it. 
Tlie  Refonnuticin,  ua  ChnKtiaD,  accepted  the  old  (oumlalion;  a*  reform* 
atory,  it  removi-d  the  wiioii,  hay,  and  ituhhlc ;  lu  conKervalire,  it  i^anv 
fully  Mtpa rated,  gviardt.il,  and  r*-lnin<i(I  the  gold,  nilver,  and  pn^cioui 
NtOQM,  the  addilionx  of  ]>i(mK  human  hnnilt,  befitting  tlie  foundation  and 
the  temple  wliicli  wat  tn  hn  roared  upon  iu  Rome  ha<l  nccuiuulatt'd 
greatly  and  given  up  nothing,  till  the  foundation  upheld  little  but  per- 
ishing human  Lraditionf,  and  the  precious  things  were  lost  in  tho  heaps 
of  rubbisli.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  radical  Reform  proposed  to 
leave  nothing  but  tlie  fouitdation,  to  8wc«p  from  it  everything  which  had 
been  built  upon  \L  The  CouserTativo.ciiuallyacccptingthe  foundation 
wliioh  has  been  laid  once  for  all,  propoM-d  to  loaTc  on  it  crarything  pro- 
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^va, pur«,  and  beautiful  nhtcli  luul  rispn  in  the  ages.  Tho one propoMd 

'^  jnII  down  Ihc  tcmptc ;  iho  other,  to  parif}^  it,  nn<)  lo  rcpliico  ibi  weak 

■**»J  ilcMiy«l  portion*  with  solid  rock.   Tho  great  work  of  tlip  »ixU'i'iiili 

*"*»l»ry,  whidi  bMtra  ihcgcnrric  litlo  of  Iho  Kcforrnntion,  wiw  diviilisd  be 

^'^rwn  tlira«  («Ddenri6s ;  uot,  indeed,  nbeoltitely  to  the  last  extreme,  but 

^r'«i  really  divided,  'l^e  irhole  Prutcslniit  niovement  to  thoChureh  of  the 

^>VmI  was  refArmatory  as  over  against  papal  Kome,  and  wim  no  tmr  a 

«-«i)it ;  but  it  WKi  dividvd  vrtUiin  itaelf,  b«tvre«D  the  coDsen-aiirc  and  nidi- 

^3h]  tcndencteeL    The  conwrvatire  tendency  embodied  itself  in  the  Ruf- 

^armatioti,  in  which  Luther  waa  the  leader;  the  radical,  in  Zninglo  aitd 

ftii*  school,   Calvin  came  in  to  occupy  a  relatively  mediating  posilivn, — 

^B»«miaerTat)ve  a&  compare<)  with  the  ultratsm  of  Zwiitglianiem,  and  of  tlie 

^^  liuvtical  tendcnctea  which  ZwiuK''""!^")  <tt  once  nurtured,  yet,  rola- 

^^  lively  lo  I.utherauiaa),  lRT];(ely  ntdi(-al. 

The  C'hiirvh  of  England  i.t  tliat  part  of  the  Reformed  Cbureli  for  which 
moat  affinity  with  the  coniierrati»m  of  Lutheranism  u  usually  claimed. 
That  Chun^h  occupio*  a  pratition  in  (omit  renpccta  unique.  First,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  ecaiing  to  be  Pupi*h  without  ccaaing  to  be  Koiuish ;  then 
paaiiag  iiiuler  the  iDAnencM  of  genuine  reformation  into  the  poMtively 
Latberan  type ;  then  influenced  by  the  mediating  pmiilion  of  the  nchool 
of  BtKer,  and  oftlie  laterernof  Melandhon,  atcboo)  which  etaimcd  the 

I    ahilltypraclieally  to  co-ordinate  thcLutheran  andCnlvinixtic  juKiilioDa; 
ud  finally  sttttling  into  a  system  of  eonipromiso,  in  which  i^ircrcaled  the 
inilMfW*  of  the  Itnman  Catholic  views  of  Orders  in  the  miniitry,  and, 
to  torn*  extent,  of  the  liitual ;  of  the  Liilberan  lone  of  rcfoTntatory 
i-MMi-rvniiim.  in  tlie  genera)  stnicture  of  ihe  Liturgy,  in  the  larger 
|Hrt  (if  tlio  Arliclt»,a»d  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  Baptism;  of  the 
niwliating  the olofcy  In  tho  doctrine  uf  predej^lination ;  and  of  Calvin- 
inn  in  partii^ilnr  changes  in  the  Book  of  Common  Pnyer,  and,  moiit 
of  all,    in    the   doririiie  of  the   T»rd's    Bupper.     The  Conservatiani 
tf  the  riiarch  of  Kncland,  even  in  the  later  shape  of  iu  reform,  in 
Mny  rt>«)>Mrlii    l<    induhltiihle,  and    hence   it  has  often   been    called 
■  Lullteranieing   Chiin-h.     Rut   the    pre^ure  of  tho    radicalism    lo 
vliich  it  deferrtxt,  gierlinju  too  much  in  the  MM-nce  and  too  little  in 
(he  form,  hmiight  ii  to  that  oclcctteivm  which  ia  iU  most  marked 
L^     Ikature^     I/illifranixing,  in   itD  conaerrative  sobriety  of  laodM,  the 
^H    Church  uf  England  U  very  un- t^Mthcrsii  in  iu  judgment  of  end*.   Th« 
^^k    tanaurvntiMn  of  the  Ijiiiheran  Riiformittion  exalted,  over  ul!,  pure  doe- 
^P    Irian  as  the  divine  pnMUppMition  of  a  ]>ure  life,  and  this  led  to  an  anipls 
pi  uid  pxpliril  lUli'meiit  of  faith.     While  the  Chureh  of  England  ^atod 

duetrinf*  >u  that  avaa  uudcratood   ita  uttontneca  in  dilfuTenl  aaya. 
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the  Lutheran  Oiurch  tricil  so  to  state  them  tlmt  men  could  accept 
them  in  but  one  i^ciiso.  If  one  cxpres-^ion  wns  foimd  inadequnte  for 
thb",  she  gave  anothnr.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  her  Book  of  Con- 
cord, the  most  explicit  Confi'wion  ever  riiiilc  in  Christendom;  the 
Church  of  Eiighind  haa  her  Tliirly-nine  ArticJesi,  the  least  explicit 
sniong  the  official  utterances  of  the  Chureheji  of  the  Kcfi)rmation. 
The  Eclectic  Kvfijrmalion  is  like  the  Eclectic  Philosophy, —  it  accepts 
the  common  afliii nation  of  the  different  sytleni?,  and  refuses  their  nega- 
tions. Like  the  Knglish  lanfruafro,  the  English  Church  is  a  miracle  of 
coinpositenes?.  In  the  wonderful  tessellation  of  their  structure  is  the 
strength  of  hoth,  and  their  ivcakuess.  The  En(;lish  language  is  two 
langiiiiges  inseparably  conjoined.  It  haa  the  strength  and  affluence  of 
the  two,  and  soiuethinii  of  the  awkwanlness  neeessilatcd  by  their 
union.  The  Church  of  England  has  two  great  elements;  but  tliey  are 
not  i>erfeetly  preserved  in  their  distinctive  character,  but,  to  some 
extent,  are  eoni'ounded  in  the  union.  AVith  more  uniformity  than  any 
other  great  Protestant  body,  it  has  Iws  unity  than  any.     Partly  in 

l|  rirtuc  of  its  doctrinal  iudotcrminatcnes.-",  it  has  been  ihc  home  of  man  of 

the  most  opposite  opinions;  no  Calviiiism  is  intcnser,  no  Arminianism 
lower,  than  the  Calvini.sni  and  Arminianism  which  have  hcvn  found  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  has  furnished  able  defenders  of  Augustine, 
and  no  less  able  dcfendcM  of  I^?lagius,  lis  ArtJckv,  Homilies,  and 
Liturgy  have  been  a  great  bulwark  of  Protestantism ;  and  yet,  seem- 
ingly, out  of  the  very  stones  of  that  hidwark  has  been  framed,  in  our 
day,  a  bridge  on  which  many  have  passed  over  into  Rome.  It  has  a 
loirg  array  of  n.imcs  dear  to  our  common  Christendom  as  the  masterly 

|i  vindicators  of  her  common  faith,  and   yet   has  given  hij^h  place  to 

men  who  denied  the  fundamental  verities  confc>scd  in  the  general 
creeds.  It  harbors  a  skepticism  which  tiikes  infidelity  by  the  hand, 
and  a  revise<l  mcduevalism  which  longs  to  throw  itself,  willi  tears,  on 
the  neck  of  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch,  to  beseech  them  to  be  gentle, 
and  not  to  make  the  terms  of  restored  fellowship  too  difficult.  The 
doctrinal  indcterminalcncss  which  has  won  has  also  rcjiclled,  and  made 
it  an  object  of  .suspicion  not  only  to  great  men  of  tbo  most  opposite 
opinions,  but  also  to  great  liodies  of  Christians.  It  has  a  doctriDnI 
laxity  which  excuses,  and,  indeed,  invites,  innovation,  conjoined  with 
an  organic  fixedness  which  prevents  the  free  play  of  the  novelty. 
Hence  the  Church  of  Englaml  haa  been  more  depicted  than  any  other, 
.  by  secessions.  Either  the  Anglican  Church  must  come  to  more  fix- 
edness in  doctrine  or  to  more  plJablcucss  in  form,  or  it  will  go  on, 
through  cycle  after  cycle  of  disintegration,  toward  ruin.    In  thia  land, 
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wbld  Mu&a  till)  natural  horitago  of  that  Cburdi  which  clniins  tlie 
Cbimh  of  EdkUik)  as  ila  mother,  the  Protestaut  Kpbcopal  CliuroU 
ii  Mumcnlly  Binallcat  nmong  the  iiiflucniUl  ilcnomitiatioiis.  It« 
pMt  ncial  strciij;!))  iind  Inrgc  infliieuro  iu  every  tlircctiou  tm\y  ren- 
du nan  itrikiiig  Iho  ikct  ihut  there  is  sraroci}-  a  Church,  scamljr  « 
lM,lttving  in  common  irith  it  an  Knglish  original,  which  ia  not  lar 
fatdnucenl'  it  in  »lalibti«il  slfenfftli.  Borne  of  the  largest  cooimu- 
■!<■*  bare  its  rigi'litv  in  rurni,  aome  of  the  largest  have  \U  loaeouees  iu 
darfriair;  but  on  other  lance  cooioiunion  attenipls  Co  combtoe  both.  The 
MwlMnoriltoDoiThom  tlieCliurdiot'Eflglaud  has  lost  are  millions.  U 
bi  ImIIii  Inili'iiciiiluiirir.  hut  to  Fresbjrteriauism,  lost  to  Quakerism,  lost 
(tUrihudisin,  liwt  Iu  It'imanian),  aod  lo*!  tu  Ibecoantlmsfumuof  Seo- 
tttiiMitiii  of  whit:h  J^iigliinU  and  America,  Ku^'loud's  daughter,  hare 
\Mn,  brjooil  all  oatjuns,  the  nurso.  The  Church  of  EugUwl  has 
b(ft  ai  {atbTuI  i>f  the  rijtid  old  buttle  »f  the  form,  yet  so  oueleas  nr  k 
Wplne  aa  to  what  tlic  butllu  mijjht  tw  made  to  hold,  tliat  th«  doit 
*»t  ahidi  went  tnlo  it  hna  been  atteudud  in  every  cose  by  the  same 
blMiji^iliv  fcnneiiUa];  buret  the  bottlo,  and  the  wine  wns  -ijiillMl. 
m>;r  {fual  nrligioua  iaovcm<-ut  in  tliD  Cbureh  of  England  hnit  bo^n 
*f*Bdr(|  ultiiuBloly  by  m  im.-]>atablc  Iocs  in  ita  rocmbenhip.  To  this 
nW  tkrru  bu  been  n<  •'Xi-»|ttSon  in  the  pnst.  Whether  the  preM-nt 
aottuKni  which  eonrulavg  the  Church  of  JCnglantl  aiul  the  Prot<«taiit 
Mkuj«]  Church  in  America,  is  to  have  the  samv  i«sui\  ttxlotigii,  p«r- 
H^raUiur  to  tho  prophet's  tiyc  than  to  the  historian's  [WJi.  Yrltolhuao 
*"*V  iWgh  thry  stniid  without,  look  on  vilh  profound  sympathy, 
l**  iMtvaal  dlfiicultka  which  now  agitato  thiw  Cliurcbn  seem  in- 
*^bli  of  a  real,  abiding  hanuonixing.  True  oompromiw  c«n  only 
Mtnfiv  prefervnoee  to  aecure  priQciplcs.  The  only  eorapromiw  which 
*^*H  iMwiblo  in  the  Angltcau  Cliurchoi  would  bo  one  which  would  Mte- 
"^  Jttiaciples  to  secure  preferencee,  and  nothing  can  be  Igm  cttrlain 
'' Ptmuineuce  thau  prefereocos  thus  soeun^d.  TbcM  prcacot  dillioil- 
''"btheAQglicnnChurDlios  proceed  not  from  contradietion  of  iU  prin- 
*if^  but  from  development  of  Ibem.  These  two  classes  of  actidt  wore 
•""t  liy  the  huobundmen  thenuclves, — that  was  the  compromise.  The 
'I'Buay  grow  tilt  tlic  harTeat,iid«by8idewiih  the  wheat,  with  which 
%  auii^l«,  but  which  they  do  not  deatroy,  but  the  tlioriis  which  choke 
(tftral  muil  1k>  pluck<il  up,  or  the  »eed  will  perish.  Tares  are  men; 
thjrot  an  m»ral  fore™  of  d-KtriiM  or  of  life.  'Fhe  agitation  iii  the  An- 
|ti(ao  Uiurchts  can  end  only  in  tliu  victory  of  the  one  teudeney  and  the 
idniciiig  of  the  otlii^r,  or  in  tliO  sundering  of  the  two.  In  P^otc*ln^^ 
Ibb  nuihiiig  is  harder  thau  to  silenci:,  nothing  easier  than  to  sunder. 
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If  th«  paat  hietoiy  of  tlio  Anglicnn  Church,  hilliorlo  unvaried  in  the 
ultimate  rmilt,  repeat  itw;1f  here,  tlin  nuw  inovnmoiit  will  end  in  a 
formal  division,  as  it  alri'-adv  has  in  n  moral  »n<\  The  tnula  of  n 
Church  which  has  tnlipn  a  part  in  our  modi-ni  civilization  ami  (^iristi- 
anitr  which  cntitli?!!  it  to  the  vcncrnti'in  and  gratitude  of  niuiikind,  can 
be  re^rdf^d  with  indilTcrcnce  only  by  the  sluggish  and  svlfinh,  and  with 
malicious  joy  only  hv  thn  radically  hud. 

Tlio  clawilicntion  of  Churchnt  by  leiidonctet  is,  of  oourac,  relative. 
No  grcAt  organ iznt ion  morcit  so  absolutely  along  thn  line  of  a  single 
tendenc]'  M  t^  have  nothing  in  it  beyond  ihut  t^'iidency,  or  contrikdic- 
tory  to  it.  The  wilfulnw*  of  snnic,  the  fefbli'-inindediiess  of  oth^^ra, 
th«  power  of  surrounding  influences,  modify  all  systems  in  their  actual 
working.  Thtrre  wa*  some  ccjiiaervatisni  in  the  Swiss  refurmatiitn,  and 
there  ba*  lie<!n  and  in  something  of  the  n-fDrmittury  tendency  in  the 
Church  of  Home.  Tlie  Reformnliim  luok  out  a  verj'  birge  part  of  the 
bent  material  influcnceil  by  this  tt^nilejiey  in  Homo,  hut  nol  all  of  it. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  not  to  delineate  the  spirit  and  doetriiies 
of  the  Reformation  a.4  a  general  movement  over  egaiaiit  ihe  doetrinnl 
mid  practical  trvan  »f  llie  Roman  Church,  but  to  state  and  vindicate 
the  bilb  and  spirit  of  that  part  of  ihe  movement  which  was  conserva- 
tive, aa  over  against  the  part  which  was  radical.  It  is  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  in  those  featun«  wlucb  distinKuish  it  from  the  Zwinglian 
and  Calvtnistio  Reformaliona.  which  forms  the  topic  of  this  book. 
Wherever  Calvin  abandoned  ZwIngUaniam  he  approximated  I/jtberan- 
iatu.  Hence,  ou  important  |><>iubi,  this  book,  in  defending  Lutherani«m 
over  against  Zwin^iianijtm,  defends  Calvininni  over  against  Zwingliaii- 
iam  also.  It  even  defends  ZivIngUanism,  ao  far  tu,  in  conlrust  witli  Ana- 
baptism,  it  WOK  relatively  conservative.  The  PelagianiMn  of  liie 
ZwiiigUaii  theology  was  corrected  by  Culvio,  who  is  the  tnir  father 
of  the  Refifrmed  Church,  as  distinguinlied  fn)ni  the  LutlnTiin.  Th« 
theoretical  tendencies  of  Zwingle  developed  into  ArminiaidMu  and  Ra- 
tionalism ;  his  practical  tendencies  into  the  su permit itiouii  anti-ritunli*m 
of  ultrn-Purttauism :  and  both  the  theoretical  and  pnuitical  found  their 
barmoay  and  consummation  in  Unitariaaism. 

Tbe  plan  of  thi;:<  book  ia,  in  some  resjieets,  noiv.  It  aims  nthrtpging 
under  a  single  point  of  view  what  is  usually  «eattered  through  different 
elwMi  of  books.  ItendfAvors  to  pmient  the  Kxegesi«,  the  Dogmatical 
sad  ConfMsional  development,  and  the  Hutory  atMiciated  with  each 
doctrine,  with  a  full  list  of  the  moit  im^iortuat  wrilcra  in  the  literature 
of  each  topic.  Its  rule  is,  whether  the  views  stated  am  neeepted  or 
'  rejected,  (o  give  ihcm  in  the  word^  of  their  auiliurs.    The  eit 
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oUier  languages  are  alwu^a  traDslalcd,  but  when  the  original 
«T^  tnve  n  diHiHited  miianiiig,  or  a  sj>ecial  force  or  importADce,  they 
*^  aba  ()UOte<I.  The  author  has,  m  nearly  as  he  wa«  able,  given  to 
1''^  hook  etich  an  internal  Pomplct<-nrM  n»  to  render  it  unnccuwnry  to 
^^ir  ID  other  works  while  reading  iu  While  ho  has  aimed  at  tomv- 
"'^Qg  of  the  tfaoroughDeeo  wbicli  the  scholar  dmirea,  ho  has  also  «n- 
^vored  to  meet  Ibe  wants  uf  that  importAnt  ami  growing  class  of 
(^Viders  wlw  have  all  the  intellijfeiico  noMlcd  for  a  full  upprociation  of 
lU  matter  of  a  book,  but  are  repelled  hy  tho  technical  difficultiet  of 
tvm  auggcsted  bj'  the  pedantry  of  authors,  or  pormilt^d  by  their  cans 
Imimh  or  UidoleDce^ 

80  Ikr  a*  the  authorV  [KlA  labora  were  available  ftir  the  purpo>ea  of 

tbia  work,  he  has  fn^'.l}'  iu«d  them.     In  no  ciuw  has  a  line  been  allowed 

to  MwkI  which  dooB  oot  cxprcst  a  prrseot  conviction,  not  tiimply  aa  to 

what  i«  true,  but  as  to  the  furcc  of  the  gronn<U  on  which  lU  inilh  is 

Ugaad.     In  what  has  been  taken  from  hi»  nrliclcf  in  Reviews,  and  in 

other  periodicals,  he  has  changed,  omitted,  and  added,  in  accordanoo 

*llh  a  fresh  study  of  all  the  topics.     He  has  also  drawn  upon  aorae  of 

tlw  Ltclurea  delivered  hy  him  to  bis  theological  cloascs,  and  tbankfully 

•diwwlcdgca  tlte  toe,  for  thin  purpose,  of  the  not»  made  by  his  pupils, 

in.  F.  \V.  WetKkotien,  of  Elixabethtown,  Pa.,  and  Messrs.  Biebor 

uwl  PousU    To  IJoyd  P.  t>mitb,  Esq..  Librarian,  and  to  Mr.  Oeorg« 

JL  Abbot,  AMistani  Librarian,  of  ihe  Philadelphia  and  Loganian  LU 

^nuM*.  tb«  author  is  indebted  for  every  poasible  favility  in  tlie  use  of 

''■on  valnabto  cullectiuna. 

An  [iukx  luu  been  prepared,  in  which  tlie  e/F)rt  haa  been  made  to 
*void  tbt  two  giSMric  vieea  of  a  soantlncai  which  leav<a  the  reader  iu 
C^^n'^fxity.  and  a  minutcnees  which  oonAuea  him. 

Tlie  potitloiu  uken  in  tliia  book  are  largely  couaI«r,  ID  some  rospcrta, 
^  tl>e  pnmiling  tlieology  of  our  time  and  our  land.  Mo  man  can  be 
""^rc  tited  in  his  prejudice  against  ihe  views  here  defended  tliau  the 
'^thor  himself  i^nco  was ;  no  man  can  be  moredecldetl  in  his  opinion  that 
^<*«  ri«ws  ant  false  titan  the  autlior  is  now  decided  in  bis  fai  til  tliatthey 
*^  the  truth.  They  have  Itcvn  formed  in  tlie  face  of  all  the  influencee 
cf  tduouion  aixi  <>f  bitter  hatred  or  of  contempluoa«  dUregard  on  the 
put  of  nwly  all  who  were  most  initmatcly  aHMCtated  with  him  in  tJte 
P*rkMlnr>itnigglv.  Formed  under  xncli  cirrumilunceit,  iindc^r  what  bebfr- 
brcs  to  have  bc«0  the  inflneivcc  of  tlic  Divine  Word,  the  author  is  per- 
aUilod  Itint  tWy  rost  UjKin  grouiMh  whicli  cannot  cK»ity  be  moved.  In  Its 
am  iiaium  hit  work  U,  in  some  degree,  jHilomidl ;  but  ib«  conflict  is 
r  with  apiniuiM,  uuvor  with  perwoa.  The  theme  itwlf,  as  it  involve* 
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questions  within  our  commoa  Protestaatism,  renders  the  controversT 
principally  one  with  defects  or  errors  in  systems  least  remote  in  the  main 
from  the  faith  yindicated  in  this  vohime.  It  is  most  needful  that 
those  nearest  each  other  should  calmly  argue  tlie  questions  which  still 
divide  them,  09  there  is  most  hope  that  those  already  so  largely  in  af- 
finity may  come  to  a  yet  more  perfect  understanding. 

The  best  work  of  which  isolated  radicalism  is  capable  is  that  of 
destroying  evil.  The  more  earnestly  radicalism  works,  the  sooner  is 
iu  mission  accomplished.  Conservatism  works  to  a  normal  condition, 
and  rests  at  last  in  habit.  Radicalism  prcsuppoaca  the  abnormal. 
Itself  an  antitheais,  it  dies  with  the  thing  it  kills.  The  long,  fixed 
future  must  therefore  be  in  the  hands  of  conservatism  iu  some  shape; 
either  in  the  hands  of  a  mechanical  conservatism,  as  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  of  n  reformatory  conservatism,  as  represented  in  that  histori- 
cal and  genuine  Protestantism  which  is  as  distinct  from  the  current 
sectarianism,  in  some  respects,  as  it  is  from  Romanism  in  others.  The 
purest  Protestantism,  that  which  best  harmonizes  conservatism  and 
reformation,  will  ultimately  control  the  thinking  of  the  Christian 
Church,  The  volume  which  the  reader  holds  Iu  his  hand  is  meant  to 
set  forth  some  of  the  reasons  in  view  of  which  those  who  love  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  commonly  called  the  Lutheran  Church, 
hope  to  find  pardon  for  their  conviction  that  in  it  is  found  the  most 
perfect  assimilation  and  co-ordination  of  the  two  forces.  It  has  con- 
served as  thoroughly  as  is  consistent  with  real  reformation ;  it  has 
reformed  as  unsparingly  as  is  consistent  with  genuine  conservatism. 
The  objective  concreteness  of  the  old  Apostolic  Catholicity,  Rome  has 
exaggerated  and  materialised  till  tlie  senses  master  the  soul,  they  should 
serve.  The  subjective  spirituality  of  New  Testament  Chrbtianity  is  iso- 
lated by  the  Pseudo-Protestantism,  which  drags  the  mutilated  organism 
of  the  Church  after  it  as  a  bmiy  of  death  from  which  it  would  fain 
be  delivered,  and  which  it  drops  at  length,  altogether,  to  wander  a  mel- 
ancholy ghost,  or  to  enter  on  the  endless  metempsychosis  of  sectarianism. 
To  distinguish  without  separating,  and  to  combine  without  confusing, 
has  been  the  problem  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  has  distinguished 
between  the  forcn  of  Christianity  and  the  essence,  but  has  bound  them 
together  inseparably :  the  Reformatory  has  made  sacred  the  individ- 
ual life  and  liberty,  the  Conservative  has  sanctified  the  concrete  order. 
Nor  is  this  claim  extravagant  in  its  own  nature.  No  particular 
Church  has,  on  its  own  showing,  a  right  to  existence,  except  as  it 
believes  itself  to  be  the  most  perfect  form  of  Chrisduiitj,  the  fwa 
which  of  right  should  and  will  be  universal.    No  CSiiireh  hu  »  i%bt 
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to  A  jMrt  whieh  doM  not  claim  that  to  it  should  Wong  tlio  whole, 
l^t  eomraunlon  coDfeases  itadf  ft  Hoct  which  iiiiiis  At  do  more  than 
■"'ding  u  oDe  of  u  number  of  r<|ualt}-  logitimatcd  bodies,  l^at 
''AmiinioD  which  di>i«  uot  boIit^vK  in  tliR  certainty  of  the  utlimiile 
*TCcptaii<.-o  of  iUt  priiiotplea  in  th«  nholc  world  hiw  not  the  heart  of  « 
''Uo  Cburch.  That  which  claiin«  to  bo  Catholic  lie  Jaeto  ctainu  to  be 
'^oiTusal  dejttre. 

K  true  unity  in  Protcstantiitin  wouM  be  the  dcstii  of  Popery ;  but 

''optry  will  live  uulil  ihntw  who  wxail  it  mn  ono  in  thtat  aoswer  to  the 

^ooti^io :  What  shall  bike  ita  place?    Thin  book  t«  n  etntcncut  and  b 

dH«a<«  nf  the  antwer  )(iven  to  that  qu4»lioii  by  the  comoiunioii  undrr 

^buN)  banner  the  baltto  with  Rome  wu«  6rat  fought, — under  whoee 

Iwdrnt  ibf!  greatert  TietoricK over  Ronu)  wcro  won.     [ftliU  Church  haa 

^KD  a  failunr,  it  can  hardly  be  rJaimcil  that  thv  Reformation  woa  a  suo- 

cnt;  and  if  Protc«tanli»ni  cannot  como  to  harmony  with  the  principln 

liy  which  it  was  created,  u  tbow  principles  were  understood  by  the 

grrtleK  nuutcra  in  the  refonnatory  work,  it  mu&t  remain  divided  until 

divUon  rcachcfl  its  natural  cod, —  absorption  and  anuihilatiuu. 

lUsa  IT,  tail. 
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THE    REFOEMATION; 


ITS  OCCASION  AND  CACSB.* 


TItEiiiime«liftt«  occiwion  of  tho  Reformation  seemed  inaignifi- 
cniit  etiougb.    Three  liundntd  and  fifty-three  years  ago,  on 
tli«  Slat  of  October,  ininioitMu  vrowds  were  pouring  into  ati 
uiciont  city  of  Germany,  bearing  in  iu  name,  Wittenberg, 
I  the  momnrial  of  'u»  founder,  Wittelcind  the  Youngor.    The 
Iwcntlior-lHNtiun  and  dingy  little  edifices  of  WittenWrg  forbade 
I  tbe  idiMi,  that  the  l>e«aty  of  the  city  or  Us  commer-     ""  ->•»  *^ 
ciftl  iinpnrtiince  drevr  the  mosses  to  it.     Within  ^,'' 
that  city  was  a»  old  church,  very  miserablo  and  battered,  and 

r     *  On  lh«  hUUijr  of  iho  RvTniiulioa.  Ihe  ««rhi  followlnx  in*;  bt  eonmllcd : 

BsvTMMiiioiii:   bi*  Peuueb,  Rvforiiiil.     1BG& 

Cl.AtDB:  Defence  of  Ibe  nerarmaiion.     Trt&il.    2*«1*.6**.    LoBdoailSlS. 

OoeHk^ct:  Comnentarikd*  Acl.  elHorip.  Lutliirl.   IM9.  Fd. 

ClMUAa:    tfauli«h.  DrkanJaa.    i.    Erl.  dar   enl.    IUfonn*iioiia'<l«MUob(«. 
L«ipi.  1  17)8.     Iteo.     3  Puu. 

D'Avminvt:  HlWolN  d«  ■•  naform.     Pu. :  ISSMSSS.    (Engt..  Load. :  ISMl 
H.«  rflfki   IMI,) 

F4uTaKi)i](:  ArabU.  t  d.  ONch.  d.  R.  R*r(>nnKti»n.     II*IU:  IS31.     B*o. 

Osaixi:  lalrvl.  U  hUiorikm.  Et.    See.  XVI.  lanoT.  4  (ol*.  4io.  Oronlnf.; 
t74H70t 

UAQivntDB:   Vor1«».  Db.  Wfs.  u.  0«*cb.  d.  R«fonii*ilon.    LaipLi  1B30.  Sto, 

Jvaicit  Co«ip*nd.  8«ekend9Tf.  (1765) — Rtform.  GMsb.  in  AuBiug.   *.  R«a*. 
nb. '  ITSS.     a  *«la.  Sto. 

KatiBM!    n«foTnial.  AlBkOMh.    Brf.    4  t»1s.  I^o.     l&lT-lSai. 

H«n  niaL  K«rar«Bt.     Fiankf.:  1710.     4(o. 

UAiiiMvm«:  UbL  dn.  LuUi*fui«a.    P«r.:.lfi80.    4t«. 
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vet}'  venerable  And  linly,  which  attra(^ed  thew  crowds.  It  was 
the  "  Church  of  nil  Sainta,"  in  which  were  ahowii,  to  Iho  in- 
expreaeible  delight  of  the  faithful,  a  fragment  of  Noairfl  Ark. 
some  fioot  from  the  furnaco  into  which  the  three  yoting  He* 
brews  were  cast,  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  erib  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  eoiiio  of  St.  Christopher's  beard,  and  nineteen  thou- 
sand other  r(4ic»  ofiually  genuine  «nd  intcrc«ting.  But  over  and 
above  all  these  aJInrements,  «o  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
tbe  tiiiie,  Hih  Holineas,  tlic  I'ope,  had  granted  indulgciioc  to 
ul]  who  ithould  visit  the  ohnrch  on  the  first  of  November. 
Against  the  door  of  that  church  of  dubious  aaints,  and  dubi- 
ous relics,  and  dubious  indulgoncea,  was  found  fastened,  on 
that  memorable  morning,  a  scroll  unrolled.  The  writing  on  it 
was  firm ;  the  nails  which  bcld  it  were  well  driven  in ;  the  sen- 
timents it  conveyeil  weni  moderate,  yet  very  ilecidod.  The 
material,  purohinent,  was  the  same  whit;))  long  ago  hud  held 
wi^rds  of  redemption  above  the  head  of  the  Kedeemer.  The 
contents  were  an  amplitication  of  the  old  theme  of  glory  — 
Christ  on  the  cross,  the  only  King.  The  Magna  Cbarta,  which 
had  been  buried  beneath  the  Pope's  throne,  reappeared  on  the 
church  door.  The  keynote  of  the  Reformation  was  struck  full 
and  clear  at  the  beginning.  Salvation  through  Christ  alone. 

It  is  from  the  nailing  up  of  these  Theses  the  Reformation 
takesits  dale.  That  act  I>ecjime,  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  the 
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start! ng-|X)int  of  iLe  work  wliicb  «(ill  goi^s  on,  and  «)ia]1  for- 
ever go  on,  that  glorious  work  in  which  the  truth  was  raiwd 
to  its  origiiiul  purit^',  nud  oivil  and  religious  liberty  wcrv  re- 
stored to  men.  That  the  Kvforniutioii  i»  the  sprin,^  of  ni(>durn 
freedom,  is  do  wild  aeL'tertion  of  \H  friciid».  Oite  of  the  grcat- 
cit  Rotuiui  Catholic  writers  of  recent  times,  Michetct,  t»  the 
[nlroduction  to  hia  Life  of  Luther,  snyn:  "It  is  not  incor- 
rect lo  tny,  thiit  Luther  hiis  been  the  restorer  of  liberty-  in 
modem  times.  If  he  did  not  crcnte,  be  at  least  oouragcousljr 
ailixe*]  his  signature  to  that  great  revolution  which  rendered 
(he  right  of  examination  lawful  in  Kurofie.  And^  if  wc  exer- 
cise, in  all  its  plenitude  at  this  day,  this  Hrat  and  highest 
|irivilege  of  human  intelligence,  it  is  to  him  we  are  most  in- 
debted for  it :  nor  can  we  think,  apeak,  or  write,  without  l>eing 
tuade  conacioua,  at  every  step,  of  the  Immense  benefit  of  this 
iutdleetual  enfranchisement ;"  and  he  concludes  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  To  whom  do  I  owe  the  power  of  publiBhing  what  I 
am  now  inditing,  exoept  to  this  liberator  of  modern  thought?" 
Our  Church,  as  clearly,  in  one  sense,  the  mother  of  the  Hefonna- 
lion,  as,  in  another,  she  is  its  offspring,  the  first,  and  fur  u 
time,  the  exclusive  poeseesor  of  the  name  Protestantism,  its 
•oarce  and  its  mightieet  bulwark,  onr  Church  has  wisely  set 
a|«rtadayin  each  year  to  commemorate  this  great  deliver- 
ance, and  wisdy  has  kept  her  great  Jubilees.  There  are  other 
ways  of  noting  time,  besides  by  its  loss.  The  Church  Festi- 
vals note  it  by  its  gains,  the  Church  Ycnr  marks  the  time  which 
has  been  re<lecmed  for  ever.  An  old  writer  dcsoriboa  the 
Ohurol)  of  Alt-Sainta  at  Wittenberg,  as  a  manger,  where  in  his 
lowly  glorj-  the  Son  of  <Jod  was  born  ngnin.  Blessed  forever  be 
ititt  day !  On  it,  through  all  lime,  men  shall  gather,  bringing 
thtiir  oH'crings  of  praise;  remembering,  treasuring,  and  keep- 
ing untanunbed,  the  holy  faith  whose  restoration  was  thus 
begun. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  have  added  to  the  grand  order  of  the 
Church  Year,  the  Festival  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the 
i*voiutio«  of  the  ocnturicB,  its  Jubilee.  Whether  aa  the  child 
or  as  the  parent  of  the  Keforuiation,  whether  she  would  awake 
her  henn  to  gratitude  us  its  daughter,  or  arouse  herself  to  au 
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eti-nest  eenee  of  reBponsibility  aa  its  mother,  our  Cbarch  can 
claim  it,  ae  pre-eminently  her  privilege,  and  acknowledge  it  aa 
pre-eminently  her  duty  so  to  do.  When  the  Featival  of  the 
Reformation  ahall  come  and  shall  wake  no  throb  of  joy  in  her 
hoBom,  her  life  will  have  fled.  For  if  the  Reformation  lives 
through  her,  she  aleo  lives  by  it.  It  has  to  her  the  mysterious 
relation  of  Christ  to  David  ;  if  it  is  ber  offspring,  it  is  also  her 
root.  If  she  watched  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  protected  and  blessed  her,  and  when  it  passes  from  her 
keeping  her  glory  will  have  departed.  Let  her  speak  to  her 
children  then,  and  tell  them  the  meaning  of  the  day.  In  the 
pulpit,  and  the  school;  and  the  circle  of  the  home,  let  these 
great  memories  of  men  of  God,  of  their  self^acrifice,  of  their 
overcoming  faith,  and  of  their  glArious  work,  be  the  theme 
of  thought,  and  of  word,  and  of  thanksgiving.  The  Festival 
of  the  Reformation  is  at  once  a  day  of  Christmas  and  of  Eas- 
ter and  of  Pentecost,  in  our  Church  year;  a  day  of  birth,  a 
day  of  resurrection,  a  day  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Let  ita  return  renew  that  life,  and  make  our  Church 
press  on  with  fresh  vigor  in  the  steps  of  her  risen  Lord,  as 
one  begotten  again,  and  bom  from  the  dead,  by  the  quicken- 
ing power  of  the  Spirit  of  her  God.  Let  every  day  be  a  Fes- 
tival of  the  Reformation,  and  every  year  a  Jubilee. 

The  occasions  and  cause  of  so  wonderful  and  important  an 
Bp«iflciica>-ioii -nd  event  as  the  Reformation  have  naturally,  oo- 
n..LJoii.     '  cupied   very   largely  Ihe  thoughts  of   both    its 

friends  and  its  foes.  On  the  part  of  its  enemies  the  solution 
of  its  rapid  rise,  its  gigantic  growth,  its  overwhelming  march, 
has  been  found  by  some  in  the  rancor  of  monkish  malice  —  tho 
thing  arose  in  a  squabble  between  two  sets  of  friars,  about  the 
farming  of  the  indulgences  —  a  solution  as  sapient  and  as  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  the  facts  as  would  be  the  statement 
that  the  American  Revolution  was  gotten  np  by  one  George 
Washington,  who,  angry  that  the  British  Government  refused 
to  make  him  a  collector  of  the  tax  on  tea,  stirred  up  a  happy 
people  to  rebellion  against  a  mild  and  just  rale. 

The  solution  has  been  found  by  others  in  the  luet  of  the 
human  heart  for  change  —  it  was  begotten  in  the  mere  love 
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of  novelty ;  men  went  into  tlic  Reformntion  oa  thej'  go  into  a 
nien»g«rie,  or  adopt  the  new  mode,  or  bny  up  some  >'novel- 
wt'B  laat."  Auother  class,  among  whom  tlie  brilliant  French 
Jesuit.  Anilin,  U  conspicnous.  attribute  the  movement  mainly 
to  the  personal  g«nias  and  fascinating  audacity  of  the  great 
lender  in  the  movctIl«Qt.  Lutbfr  ik>  charniL-d  the  millions 
wifh  Iiii  marvollovw  spowh  and  magic  style,  that  they  wore 
led  at  hiH  will.  On  the  piirt  of  »<oiiie,  ita  nominal  friends, 
rvasi>n8  hardly  more  ndc^juAle  have  often  been  assigned.  Con- 
founding the  mere  aids,  or  at  mo«t,  the  mere  occaBJona  of  the 
Kcloriiiaiion  with  its  real  caueos,  an  undue  Importance  has 
bevD  attributed  in  the  production  of  it  to  the  prugrcBS  of  the 
arte  and  sciences  aficr  the  revival  of  letters.  Much  Htross  bus 
hct'n  laid  upon  the  iiivcntiou  of  printing,  and  the  discovery  of 
AniiTica.  which  tended  to  rouec  (he  minds  of  men  to  u  »uw 
life.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  fermenting  [Militical  discon- 
tents  of  the  day,  the  influence  of  the  great  Councilii  in  diiiiin- 
ishiug  the  authority  of  the  rojie,  and  much  has  beeu  iiiade,  in 
general,  of  the  caufles  whone  root  is  either  wholly  or  in  part 
in  the  earth.  The  Uationaltst  representa  the  Keforniatinu  as  a 
triumplt  of  reason  over  authority.  The  Infidel  says,  that  its 
power  w  as  purely  negative ;  it  was  a  grand  subversion  ;  it  was 
mightier  than  Uomu,  beeause  it  boltoved  less  than  Rome;  it 
prevailed,  nut  by  what  it  taught,  but  by  what  it  dvuie«l ;  and 
It  failed  of  univeneal  triumph  simply  beoause  it  did  not  deny 
prerytbtng.  The  insoct-minded  sectarian  allows  the  Reforma- 
tion very  little  merit  except  as  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
patting  forth,  in  due  time,  of  the  particular  twig  of  Protcst- 
antisiii  on  which  he  crawls,  and  which  lie  imngiiies  bear4  all 
the  fruit,  and  gives  all  the  value  to  the  tree.  As  the  little 
grvvn  Ivnaiits  of  the  roflo-bush  might  be  flup|X)aed  to  argue 
that  the  rose  wss  made  for  the  purpose  of  fumiahing  them 
■  hi>m«  and  food,  »a  tbcae  Hinall  spe<^ulatnrs  find  the  root  of 
the  Ijet'onnation  in  the  particular  part  of  Providence  which 
they  eoneent  to  adopt  and  patronize.  The  Reformation,  a» 
they  take  it.  ongitiatid  in  the  divine  plan  for  furnishing  a 
nnrwry  forsoctariun  Aphides. 
But  w«  must  have  causes  which,  however  focbIc,aro  adapted 
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to  tlie  effects.     A  little  fire  indeed  kindlcth  n  great  ma^wr, 
but  however  little,  it  miiat  ^  genuine  6re.     Fro^t  will  not  do. 
and  a  jKtinting  of  flame  will  not  do,  thongh  the  pencil  of 
Bnpbael  produced  it.     A  littlo  lisnimor  may  break  a  great 
rock,  but  that  whivh  hrciiks  tiiuKl  be  liitrdcr  and  more  teni 
cions  tbnn  the  thing  brnkoii.    There  must  b«  a  band  to  applj 
thi>  fire,  niul  ulr  to  fun  it;  it  ninst  bo  rijihlly  plai-cd  within' 
the  materia!  to  be  kindled ;  it  must  he  kept  from  being  smoth- 
ered.   And  yet  all  aids  do  but  enable  it  to  exercise  its  owi 
nature,  and  it  alone  kindles.     There  must  be  a  hand  to  wicM 
the  hammer,  und  a  heart  to  move  the  hand;  the  rock  must^ 
be  struck  with  vigor,  but  the  hummer  itself  is  indispensable. 
God  used  instruments  to  apply  the  fire  and  wield  the  hammer; 
His  providcnw  prepared  the  way   for  the  burning  and   the 
breaking.     And  yet  there  \va*  but  one  agency,  by  which  thejr 
could  be  brought  to  pa««.     Do  we  usk  what  was  the  agency 
which  wMfl  ni^-dvd  to  kiudio  the  ilanic?     What  was  it,  that  ^ 
w«*  dcstinc-d  to  give  the  stroke  whose  crash  filled  earth  with^ 
won<Itr,  (ind  hell  with  conateniation,  and  heaven  with  joy  ?     ' 
tiod   himself  asks  the  qm-stion,  so  that  it  becomes  ittt  own 
answer:  "  Is  not  Mv  Word  like  as  a  fire  ?     Is  not  My  Word 
like  the  hammer  which  breaks  the  rock  in  pieces?" 

It  is  not  withont  an  aim  that  the  Word  of  God  is  presented 
in  the  language  we  have  just  quoted,  under  two  images  ;  aa 
iire  and  as  a  hammer.    The  fire  in  a  type  of  its  inward  effi-al 
cacy;  the  hammer,  of  its  outward  work.    The  one  image 
shows  how  it  acts  on  those  who  admit  it,  the  other  how  it     i 
ufTects  thoec  who  harden  thcmsclvee  against  it;  the  one  syin^f 
bolizea  the  persuasive  fervor  of  that  Word  by  whii^h  it  makci^ 
our  hearts  burn  within  us  in  love  to  the  Son  of  God,  the  other 
is  an  image  of  the  energy  with  which,  in  the  hands  of  th( 
King  on  the  holy  bill  of  Zion,  it  breaks  the  npjfosors  as  wit 
a  rod  of  iron.     The  Grc  ejrabolizea  the  energy  of  the  Wor 
•t  a  Gospel,  which  draws  the  heart  to  God,  the  hammer  sha- 
dows forth  its  energy  as  a  law  which  reveals  the  terrors  of 
God's  Justice   against   transgressors.      In   both   these  grand 
aspects  the  Word  of  God  was  the  creator  of  the  Reformation 
and  its  mightiest  instrument.     It  aroused  the  workers,  and 
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tlicm  for  tLcir  work  ;  it  npcncd  blind  «yc«,  nnd  subdued 
Hubbom  licarlA.  The  Uetarmation  is  its  work  and  its  troph>'. 
Ifawever  manifold  llie  occwiona  of  th«  Refornmtion,  tub 
Word,  under  God,  was  its  causo. 

Ttic  Word  of  Uod  kindled  the  fire  of  the  Roformation. 
Tluit  Word  \ny  sntouldcring  under  tlic  lUhon  of  n*  rn.ie  ut 
oenturiiM;  it  broke  forth  into  Hame,  in  Outlier  "•■>"'"'•*«-• 
and  tbe  other  Keforniers ;  it  rondored  tboin  liphttt  w)iiirh 
■hone  nnd  bnmt  inextinguishably  ;  through  them  it  imparted 
il»e]f  to  the  nations ;  and  from  the  nations  it  purged  away  tbe 
dross  which  bad  gathered  for  ages.  "The  Word  of  God," 
•ays  St,  Piiul.  "is  not  bound."  Through  tbe  centuries  whieh 
foll<iwe<l  the  corruption  of  Christianity,  the  Word  of  God  was 
BittI  in  being.  In  lonely  cloisters  it  was  laboriously  copied. 
YearB  wore  eomeiimtv  Kpent  in  finishing  a  single  copy  of  it, 
in  the  elaborate  but  half  barbaric  beauty  which  suited  tbu 
tMt«  of  those  times.  Gold  and  jewels,  on  the  massive  corera, 
decorated  the  rich  workmanshiji ;  costly  pictiires  were  painted 
u  oriuimenta  on  its  margin  ;  the  choicest  vellum  was  used  for 
the  copies  ;  the  rarest  records  of  heathen  antiquity  were  some- 
timea  erased  to  make  way  for  the  nobler  treanure^  of  lh«  Ora- 
dee  of  the  Most  High.  There  are  single  copies  of  tbe  Word, 
from  that  mid-worUI  of  history,  wbith  are  a  store  of  art,  and 
the  ]>ofituiwioa  of  one  of  whic;h  gives  a  bibliographical  renown 
ta  the  city  in  whooe  library  it  is  preserved. 

No  interdict  was  yet  laid  upon  the  reading  of  th«  Word, 
for  none  waa  necessary.  The  searelty  and  <roBtline<s  of  books 
formed  io  themselves  a  barrier  more  effectual  than  the  iu- 
lerdict  of  popo«  nnd  muncila.  Many  of  the  great  tenchorH 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  were  devoted  students  of  the  Bible. 
From  the  enrlicat  writings  of  the  Fathers,  down  to  the  Kefor- 
mation.  there  Is  an  unbroken  line  of  witnesses  for  the  right 
of  all  believers  freely  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  man 
thought  of  putting  an  artificial  limitation  on  its  pornsal ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  expressions  of  regret  in  the  mwiiicval 
Catboliu  writers  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  eaM,  »o  few  could 
have  access  to  these  procions  roconls. 

In  oonnnuaitiee  separate  from  the  Church  of  Home,  the 
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truth  WHB  maintained  hj  reading  and  teaching  the  H0I7  Scrip- 
tures. The  Albigenaiaa  aud  Waldenaian  martjn,  were  mai^ 
tjn  of  the  Word : 

"Tboie  iltagbtsnd  cftinla  whose  bond 
Lie  scattered  on  Ihe  Alpine  monnUiina  eold, 
Even  thoM  who  kept  God's  truth  so  pnre  of  old, 
When  &11  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  »nd  lionet." 

The  invention  of  printing,  and  hardly  Icbb,  the  invention  of 
paper  made  from  rage  —  for  what  would  printing  he  worth, 
if  we  were  still  confined  to  bo  cOBtly  a  material  for  books  as 
parchment — prepared  the  way  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tnre& 

The  Chnrch  of  Rome  did  not  apprehend  the  danger  which 
lay  in  that  Book.  Previous  to  the  Refnrmation  there  were 
not  only  editions  of  the  Scripture  in  the  originals,  but  the  old 
Chnrch  translation  into  Latin  {the  Vulgate)  and  versions  from 
it  into  the  living  languages  were  printed.  In  Spain,  whose 
dark  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God  has  since  become  her 
reproach  and  her  curse,  and  in  which  no  such  book  aa  the  one 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  has  come  forth  for  centaries, 
in  Spain,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  there  was  enough 
Hebrew  type  in  all  England  to  print  three  consecutive  lines, 
the  first  great  Polyglot  Bibls,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  was  issued  at  Complntum  under  the  direction  of 
Ximenes,  her  renowned  cardinal  and  chief  minister  of  state. 
It  came  forth  in,a  form  which,  in  splendor  and  value,  far  sur- 
passed all  that  the  world  had  yet  seen.  We  may  consider  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  the  crown  of  glory  to  the  labors  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  links  itself  clearly  in  historical  connec- 
tion with  the  Orakd  Biblical  Era,  the  Reformation  itself, 
for  though  the  printing  of  it  was  begun  in  1502,  and  finished 
in  1517,  it  was  not  published  till  1522,  and  in  1522,  the  first 
EDITION  OF  THE  !New  TESTAMENT,  in  German,  came  from  the 
hand  of  Ltither,  fixing  the  corner-stone  of  the  grand  edifice, 
whose  foundation  had  been  laid  in  the  Ninety-five  Theses  of 
1517. 

This,  then,  is  the  historical  result  of  the  facts  we  have  pre- 
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seiitM,  that  the  Middle  Ages  bccftinc,  in  the  wonderful  pron> 
donee  of  God,  the  <:oijs«rvator8  of  the  Word  which  they  are 
charged  with  Buppfessingj  niid  were  unconeciouBly  tending 
towurtl  the  sutirJee  of  the  truth,  which  was  to  molt  away 
tlicir  RtielA  forever. 

The  carliutt  cflbrts  of  thu  press  were  directed  to  tho  multi- 
plication of  the  eopiw  of  the  Word  of  God.  Tho  u-i,-«  ii,,  dim. 
lir«t  iKwlt  ever  prinU-d,  waa  the  Bihie.  Before  tlie  ''"  "'"" 
iLrsl  twelve  Alu-vtn  of  this  first  edition  of  ihe  Seriplures  were 
printed,  Gut«uU-rg  and  Fnunt  hud  incurred  an  expenditure 
of  four  th<)iiiian<l  floriiiH.  TLut  Bible  wiih  the  edition  uf  the 
Latin  Vulgnle,  coTiiniorily  known  hy  the  nunte  of  the  "  Mazu- 
rin  Bililf,"  from  the  fact  that  a  vupy  of  it  whieli  for  mme 
lime  was  the  only  one  known,  was  discovered  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Library  of  the  (.'ollege  of 
tho  Four  Nations,  founded  at  Paris  by  Cardinal  Maxnrin, 
At  Mentz  and  Cologne,  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  multiplied  in  editiona  of  varioua  sizes.  Some 
of  thuM  Latin  Bibles  had  been  purchased  for  the  XJniTersity 
Idbrmry  ut  Erfurth  at  a  large  priee,  and  were  rarely  shown 
onn  to  visitors.  One  of  tlicni  was  destined  to  play  a  niemor- 
abltt  part  in  the  history  of  mankind.  While  it  was  lying  in 
Ihe  utill  niche  of  the  1/ibrary,  there  moved  about  th«  streets 
uf  the  city  and  through  tho  halls  of  the  University,  u  student 
f>f  smni'  eighteen  years  of  age,  destined  for  the  law,  who 
already  gave  evidence  of  a  genius  which  might  have  been  a 
snare  to  indolence,  but  who  devoted  himself  to  study  with  an 
UM)Uvnchable  ardor.  Among  the  dim  rucese«s  of  the  Library, 
b«  was  a  daily  MX-tiCr  for  knowledge.  His  was  a  thirst  for 
truth  wliieb  was  not  satisfied  with  the  prefti-ribed  routine. 
Those  hooks  of  which  wo  now  think  as  venerable  antiques, 
were  then  young  and  fresh  —  tho  glow  of  novelty  was  on 
mach  of  which  we  now  speak  as  the  musty  and  worm-eaten 
record  of  old-time  wiwiom  which  we  have  outgrown.  There 
tbvdly  of  Harlem,  through  LanrentiuB,and  the  city  of  Mentz, 
througli  Faustus,  and  the  city  of  Strasburg,  through  Guten- 
berg, jmt  in  their  silent  claims  for  the  glory  of  being  tho  cra- 
dle of  tho  tnngic  art  of  printing.    There  the  groat  niaslers  in 
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jorieprudcnco  aod  in  echolaatic  pliilosopby  elmllciigcd,  and 
not  in  vain,  tho  ftttcntion  of  the  young  searcher  for  knowl- 
edge. 8on)o  of  tbv  mo8t  voltiminotis  of  the  Juriscon^ulta  he 
could  recite  ulmoat  word  for  word.  OccHni  and  Gcrrinn  wero 
hiB  fiivoriti.'»  among  the  8(;lio)a(ttios.  The  luustcr^  of  tlic  cIas- 
sic  world,  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Livy,  "  h«  read,"  says  a  Jesuit 
Buthor,  "  not  merely  a«  a  student  whose  aim  was  to  under-  , 
stand  thorn,  but  as  a  Bn[icrior  intellect,  which  sought  to  drui*^ 
ft-oni  them  instruction,  to  lind  in  Ihciu  c-ounach  And  iiinxima 
for  hi»  after  life.  They  wore  to  biin  the  fiowers  whose  sweet 
odor  might  be  «ih«d  ujion  the  path  he  hud  to  trend,  or  ini<rht 
calm  the  future  agitation  of  his  mind  and  of  hi^i  heart."  Thus 
ptiMing  from  volume  to  voUiiiic.  seeking  the  solution  of  the 
dark  pmblem  of  humnti  life,  which  alrcAdy  galliercd  lieavily 
upon  hi8  deefi.citrnc^t  soul,  he  one  day  took  down  a  ponderous 
volume  hilherto  nnnotieed.  Me  oi>ena  it  ;  the  tille-|wige  is 
"  HiMia  Sacra"  —  tlie  Ili»ly  ISible.  He  is  difliipj^iointed.  lie 
h:i'  heard  all  thie,  he  thinks,  in  the  lesaonn  of  the  MisHal,  itfl 
the  texts  of  the  Pnatils,  in  the  selectioiia  of  the  Breviary.  Ifo 
imagines  that  his  mother,  the  Church,  has  incorporated  tho 
whole  Itook  of  God  in  her  servicoa.  LiHtlessly  he  allowa  the 
volume  to  fall  open  at  another  place,  in  his  hand,  and  eareleftsly 
looka  down  at  the  jiage.  What  is  it  that  arouses  him  ?  lUs 
eye  kindles  with  amazement  and  intense  interest.  He  resU 
the  Book  on  the  pile  of  the  works  of  Schoolmen  and  of  Fathers 
which  he  has  been  gatheiing.  lie  hangs  entranced  over  it ; 
his  dreamy  eyes  are  lixed  on  the  page  ;  hour  after  hour  flies ; 
the  shades  of  niglit  begin  to  gather,  and  he  is  forced  to  lay 
the  volume  aside,  with  the  sigh,  0,  that  this  Book  of  book^j 
might  one  day  he  mine !  f^ 

Was  it  accident,  or  was  it  of  Qod,  that  this  Book  opened 
where  it  did?  Could  we  have  arranged  the  providence,  where 
would  we  have  had  the  Book  to  open!  It  opened  at  the  first 
chapter  of  First  Samuel,  the  simple  story  of  IXannah  conso- 
crating  her  boy  to  the  I-ord.  There  are  many  parts  of  tho 
Bible  as  precious  as  this;  with  reverence  we  sftcak  it,  tliero 
are  some  more  precious,  "  for  one  star  diifereth  from  anorhor 
star  in  glory,"  though  God  made  them  all.     Why  o]>encd  not 
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tbnt  B(.ok  at  iwmc  of  the  mo«t  glorious  revelations  of  the  New 
Tcstnmcnt?  ThU  tuight  have  been,  ami  u-ho  ifaall  say  what 
iacakuluMe  Inw  it  might  have  wrouglit  to  the  wnrlil,  hu<l  it 
'"Sen  HO?  For  this  very  portion  might  have  been  one  nf  thd 
£x>i<itl(fl,  or  Gospels,  or  Lessons  of  the  Komish  Service,  mid  thus 
■night  have  confirmed  the  false  impreflaion  of  the  young  man 
tlut  he  already  knew  all  the  Bible.  This  wao  a  criticnl  period 
of  Luther's  life.  Already  was  his  mind  tending  to  an  ahsorp- 
tioD  in  studies  which  would  have  given  a  wholly  different  cast 
lo  his  life.  TIic  sound  of  a  drum  upon  the  street  waa  the 
turning  point  of  the  spiritniil  life  of  an  English  nobleman.  It 
Rrted  hSm  from  his  kneoa,  and  drew  him  again  into  the  full 
march  a|>on  ovorlustiiig  de^ttb.  On  wliiit  little  things  may 
Go<l  have  bvi'n  pleased  lo  hung  the  great  impulses  of  the  man, 
who  provi"*!  himself  oapablo  of  loading  the  Reformation,  and 
who,  but  for  these  little  tbiugM,  might  have  been  lost  to  the 
worid.  Nothing  in  God's  hand  is  trifling.  The  jwrtion  on 
which  Luther's  eye  fi'll  was  not  in  the  Church  Service.  It 
qaickoiied  him  at  once  with  a  new  seuse  of  the  fulness  of  God'a 
Word.  In  a  double  senec  it  stood  before  him,  as  a  revelation. 
His  eyc«  were  op<-nfd  on  the  altar  of  that  inextinguiahabte 
Ire,  from  which  a  few  sparks  bad  risen  into  the  Romish 
Ritual,  and  had  drifted  along  on  the  uigbt-breezcs  of  the  ages. 
I>id  the  angel  of  the  ('ovenant  with  invi>>ible  hand  open  that 
page,  or  waa  it  a  breath  of  air  from  itonie  lattice  near  at  hand? 
It  iiiatien  not  —  God  ojKtned  the  Book. 

That  Book  wm  to  Luther,  henceforth,  the  thing  of  beauty 
of  hit  life,  the  joy  of  hif*  soul  forever.  Tie  rejid  and  rc-ri-nd, 
stid  praye«l  over  its  sacred  teachings,  till  the  place  of  each  pnti- 
logo,  and  all  memorable  passages  in  their  plaees  fixed  them- 
•olres  in  his  memory.  To  the  study  of  it,  all  other  study 
•cemed  tume.  A  single  passage  of  it  would  ofltimcs  lie  in  his 
tbrtoghta  days  and  nights  together.  The  Bible  »c«nicd  to  fuse 
ilaidf  into  \m  being,  to  become  a  part  of  his  nature.  Often  in 
his  wrilings  he  doeci  not  so  much  remark  upon  it,  as  eatch  its 
very  pulse  and  clothe  his  own  mind  in  its  very  garb.  He  ie 
lined  to  rhe  gltry  of  the  ri'producor  —  antl  liiniiielf  beonmea  a 
Mfiindary  pniphel  and  a[Kxatle.     His  soul  ecaited  to  be  a  mere 
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TC8AeI  to  Iiolil  a  little  of  th«  liring  water,  and  became  n  foul 
taiu  through  which  it  sprang  to  iffrc«h  aud  gladden  other 
Ab  with  Luther,  so  w«»  it  wUh  Mvlaachtlion,  liis  iioMe 
worker,  with  Zvviiigle  in  f^^vit?*^!«lld,  at  a  later  [wriod  wit! 
CalviD  ill  France,  with  Tyndnlc  and  Cranmer  in  England,  with 
Knox  in  Sc-otland.  The  Word  of  God  was  the  fire  in  their 
souIh  which  purifiecl  them  into  Chriatiana  — and  the  man  wh(^^ 
became  a  Christian  was  sireadv  unconsciously  a  Reformer.  ^^ 
The  fire  which  the  Word  of  God  kindled  in  the  Reformers 
thoy  could  not  long  conceal.  "They  bcHcvod  — 
therefore  they  spoke."  One  of  the  first,  as  it  was 
oneof  the  grcjitest,  revelations  of  the  revived  power  of  llic  Word 
of  God,  was,  that  it  acpught  an  audience  for  it«elf  before  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  own  laiigua^.  Every  new  Pentecost  pevivc*  the 
miraele  aud  wonder  of  the  first  I'entccost:  men  mftrvclliMg,8ay 
of  the  apoatica  to  whom  the  Holy  Ohoat  han  again  given  utter* 
ami}:  "  We  do  hear  them  s^ieak  in  our  tonf^uea  the  wonder- 
ful  works  of  God."  Foremost  in  this  imperishable  work  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  was  the  man  who  was  first  and  chief  in 
more  works,  and  in  greater  ones,  than  ever  fell  to  any  of  our 
raw,  in  the  ordinary  vocation  of  God.  Great  monuments  has 
the  Sixteenth  Century  left  us  of  the  majesty  revealed  by  the 
human  mind,  when  its  noblest  power*  are  dincipliiied  by  study, 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Great  are  the  Iega«iic8  of 
doctrinal,  polemical,  historical  and  confe«Biona1  divinity  which 
that  century  hait  left  u^.  Imntorlal  ai-e  \\n  ooiifcHsions,  its  de- 
votional, practical,  hymnological  and  liturgical  labors.  U  wai  ' 
the  century  of  Molanelilhon's  Loci  and  of  Calvin's  Tnstitntca, 
of  the  Exanieri  of  Chemnitz,  and  the  Oatalogns  Teslium  of 
FlaeeiuK,  aud  of  the  Magdeburg  Contuiics.  Its  confessions  are 
still  the  centre!*  of  great  communiona,  its  hymns  are  still  sung 
by  devout  thousands,  its  forms  still  mould  the  spirit  of  wop. 
ship  among  millions.  But  its  grandest  achievement  was  the 
giving  of  the  Bible  to  the  nations,  and  the  centre  and  throne 
of  this  achievement  is  Lutueb's  Tkaxsi,,»tios  of  xni;  ]iini,K,  th« 
greatest  single  work  ever  accomplished  by  man  in  the  d^ 
parlment  of  theological  literature.  The  Word  of  God,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  has  been   translated  into  several  hundred 
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ItM  iliiiWU  of  nur  rncc.  Wnny  of  thetw  translations,  ai  for  ex- 
nmjAv  the  ^cptaitipnt,  the  Vulgate,  and  our  own  mirliorizcrl 
nmion.  Iiiivc  great  liUr/iriral  aigiyficance ;  bnt  in  its  hiatorical 
Mmniiotion^  and  »ii;niHcanc«,  Luther's  \a  incoinparabljr  most 
itni>ortant  of  all.  Mad  it  kcini  hts  sole  labor,  the  race  could 
n«T«r  forget  hU  name. 

Nwvpr  were  a  greater  nood  nml  tho  6ttOBt  agent  to  meet  it, 

so  bronglit  together  ai  in  tbo  prwlut-tion  of  thiB  translation. 

Od«  of  the  earliest  conrictlonA  of  Luth<.T  was,  tho  people  must 

have  tho  Bible,  and  to  this  end  it  mu«it  bo  tmnslatcd.    It  Is 

true,  thai  K-ginning  \vitli  tlio  Uothie  trnn^lation  of  Ulphilnfi, 

III  the  fourth  wiiliir^v,  thopi-  hnd  boen  various  translulioiiit  uf 

the  .Striprom  tntn  the  Oermantc  tongiieB.     Aliout  1466,  np- 

(*iircd  till-  fiwt  Bible,  primed  in  German.     It  came  from  the 

pWM  of  Kggestoyn.  in  Struflbui^,  (not  aa  ban  iKten  fre^tiently 

luuintaintxl,  from  the  proaa  of  Paiist  and  Sehott*er,  in  H63.) 

Btlwotii  tbo  appearance  of  this  Bible  und  that  of  I-nthcr,  there 

vvtv  Imuim)  in  the  dlalcM^t  of  Upper  (Jenniiiiy  Home  fntirtoon 

«<(ilions  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  I>cside  several  in  the  dialect  of 

l*wtr  <j«riuu»y.    These  were,  withont  exwplion,  trniiDlntions 

"Ta  translation  ;  they  were  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and,  how- 

•wir  Ihi-j-  may  have  diifered,  thoy  had  a  common  character 

vhich  may  Iw  expressed  in  a  word  —  they  were  abominable. 

'1  a  wpy  of  one  of  them,  in  the  library  of  the  writer  of  this 

«ftio|(i,  tliere  is  a  pictur  ■  of  the  Deluge,  in  which  mermaida 

"to  floating  around  tho  ark,  arranging  their  tressos  with  the 

M  of  Bmull  looklng-glassoe,  with  a  most   amphibious  non- 

™'>l>irire.     The  rendering  is  about  as  tmo  to  the  idea,  as  the 

P^^Qre  Is  to  nature.    There  is  another  of  these  editions,  re- 

"•''"kablo  for  ty|Higraphical  error*,  wliich  represent!*  Eve,  not 

•*  ft  houMSwife,  but  as  a  "IciHa-wife,"  and  its  ty|iogr»pIiy  is 

^  best  i<«irt  of  it.     How  Kuthcr  raifte<l  what  wemed  a  b«r- 

Iwow  jargon   into    a    langnage,  which,  in    flexible    lieanty, 

ml  |jAwor  of  internal  combination,  has  no  parallel  but  in  the 

OtTi>lc,  and  in  massive  vigor  no  BU|>erior   but   the  Ktiglish, 

Hriicn  of  every  sobool,  Protestant  and  Homiith  alike,  have 

lomi  TO  tell.    The  language  of  Germany  has  grown. siuce 

Laller,  \ml  It  haa  bad  no  new  creation,    lie  who  takes  up  Ld- 
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tber's  Bible  graapa  a  whole  world  iq  h'la  hand — a  world  which 
will  perish  only,  when  this  green  earth  itaelf  flball  paas  awa;. 

Id  all  landa  in  which  the  battle  of  the  lieformatioa  was 
fought,  the  Bible  furnished  banner,  armor,  and 
'  ""  arma.  It  was,  indeed,  more  than  enaign,  more  than 
shield,  more  than  aword,  for  "  the  Word  of  God  ie  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart."  The  Word  of  God  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers 
to  the  existing  corruptiona ;  it  called  them  forth  from  Babylon ; 
it  revealed  to  them  the  only  source  of  healing  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  Church ;  it  inspired  them  with  ardor  for  their  holy 
work ;  it  lifted  them  above  the  desire  for  man's  favor,  and  the 
fear  of  man's  face.  The  Bible  made  them  confesaora,  and  pre- 
pared them  to  be  martyrs. 

The  Reformers  knew  where  their  strength  lay.  They  felt 
that  what  had  redeemed  them  could  alone  redeem  the  Church. 
They  saw  that,  under  God,  their  ability  to  sustain  their  cause 
depended  on  His  Word.  The  supreme  and  absolute  authority 
of  God's  Word  in  determining  all  questions  of  doctrine  and  of 
duty,  ia  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  —  a  prin- 
ciple so  fundamental,  that  without  it,  there  would  have  been 
no  Reformation — and  so  vital,  that  a  Reformation  without  it, 
could  such  a  Reformation  be  supposed,  would  have  beea  at 
best  a  glittering  delusion  and  failure. 

It  is  true,  that  there  was  testimony  from  human  sources,' 
which  was  not  without  value,  in  its  right  place,  in  the  con- 
troversy with  Rome.  In  a  certain  sense,  her  condemnation 
bad  already  been  anticipated  hy  her  own  lips.  In  the  long- 
gone  daya  of  her  purity,  the  Church  of  Rome  had  men  of  God, 
who  held  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Thirty  years 
after  our  Lord's  Ascension,  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  "  I  am  persuaded  of  you,  my  brethren,  that  ye  also  are 
full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge,  able  also  to  admoniah 
one  another.  Your  obedience  is  come  abroad  unto  all  men." 
This  glorious  condition  did  not  pass  away  speedily.  There 
were  generations  following,  in  which  the  truth  was  kept  com- 
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(mrattvety  pare.  Papal  Rome  cnuld  no  more  stitnd  1>efurc  the 
jtitlfrnifiit  of  the  early  writera  in  the  Church  of  Rome  >'«t  un- 
•letiled  ihitii  nhe  could  before  the  ^njitttrcB.  Heiico,  the  ooa- 
ftiasors  declared*  that,  in  their  doctrine,  there  not  only  n-iu 
nothiug  in  conflict  with  the  Holy  iicriptures,  and  ivitli  the 
tni«  Chnrch  Cutholic,  or  Church  UnivepBai,  hut  nothing;  in 
conflict  with  the  leiiching*  of  the  truo  Church  of  Rome,  aa  her 
do('trit)C8  were  set  forth  by  the  writers  of  the  earlier  ages. 
Tho  ^tiolftlinnii  made  from  the«c  F»thcrs,  in  the  Confession, 
best  illiiArrate  the  iiictininj;  of  tltis  deolnral^on,  iiiid  prove  tts 
truth.  Thus,  for  cxninplft,  they  quote  the  Niceiic  Fathers,  an 
witiiBHSes  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  Anihro«e  U  t^itud  to 
dhow,  **that  he  that  belicveth  in  Christ,  is  aavod,  without 
works,  hy  faith  alone,  freely  receiving  pemiasion,"  In  the  ar- 
tidw  on  Abuses,  the  tcxtitaony  of  tlte  purer  Fathers  uiid  Coun- 
cils is  used  with  ^reat  utTeot. 

But  not  Ix'cauw  of  the  Icstiiuoiiy  of  the  Church  and  of  its 
M-riiers  did  the  Reformeri  hold  the  truth  they  confessed.  They 
knew  that  individual  churches  could  err,  and  had  erred  griev> 
onaly,  that  tho  nuhlc«t  men  were  fallible.  Nothing  but  the 
firm  word  of  Cod  suOicv<l  for  them. 

Thoy  thanked  Qod,  indeed,  for  the  long  line  of  witnesses 
for  thr  truth  of  Ilis  Word.  Within  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
tho  darkeiit  ages,  there  hud  Wn  men  faithful  to  the  truth. 
Tbnrf  were  men,  in  the  midst  of  the  dominnnt  corruption, 
who  spake  and  labored  againttt  it.  There  were  I'roi<.-»tuntK. 
ages  liefore  our  prineoa  made  their  protest  at  Spires,  tuid 
Lutherans,  Iwfore  Lather  was  bom.  But  not  on  these,  thoajjli 
thi-y  eraled  tho  truth  with  their  own  blood,  did  the  Reformers 
lean.  They  joyfully  used  them  as  testimony,  hut  not  as 
authority.  They  (^accd  them  in  the  box  of  the  witness,  not 
nn  tho  b«)ncb  of  the  judge.  Their  utterances,  writings,  and 
acta  were  not  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  hut  were  thcmselvea  to 
h»  weighed  in  its  Imluncc.  In  Ood  was  their  trust,  and  His 
Word  alone  was  (heir  stoy. 

When  the  great  princn  and  free  dtics  of  oar  Church  at 
Augsburg,  in  lo^iO,  laid  their  Confeosioa  before  the  Emperor 
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and  ]M>tcntate8,  civil  and  ecelMiastical,  of  the  renlm,  tlwy  mid : 
"  We  ofter  the  OonressioD  of  th«  fiiith  bfld  by  the  pastftra  mid 
preachers  iii  our  MTond  ostiitP*,  and  the  Coiifrsaloii  of  our 
own  faith,  as  tirawn  ffoia  Ihe  lh:^y  Si-riplures,  ihe  purr  Woni  of 
God."*  That  Ooiifemioi)  rcpwitcdly  exprcssc*,  and  in  every 
line  implies  that  the  Word  of  Ood  is  the  snip  nilo  of  failh  and 
of  liff.  The  aatne  is  tnie  of  the  Apolo;/y  or  Defom*  of  the 
Confession  by  Melanchthoii,  which  appeared  in  the  f<il!owing 
year,  and  whioh  was  adopted  by  the  laryer  part  of  onr  (^hnrcli 
M  expressing  correctly  her  views,  f  .Seven  years  later,  the 
articles  of  C^nialcald  were  prep:ired  by  Lnther,  for  presentation 
at  a  general  council,  us  an  expression  of  the  views  of  onr 
C-lmreh.  In  this  he  siiys:J  "Not  from  the  works  or  words 
of  the  Fathers  arc  articles  of  fiiith  to  be  made.  We  have 
another  rule,  to  wit:  that  God's  Word  shall  dctormino  arti- 
cles of  faith  —  and.  licaidc  it,  none  other  —  no,  not  an  nngel 
even." 

'Half  a  eentnry  after  the  Anpsbnrs  Confawion  bad  goiio 
forth  on  ita  Riinctifying  mission,  onr  Church  in  Oermany,  in 
order  that  her  children  ini^ht  not  mistake  her  voice  amid  the 
bewildering  conflicts  of  theological  strife,  which  necessarily 
followed  such  a  breaking  np  of  the  old  modes  of  hnman 
thonght  aa  was  bronght  abont  by  the  lieformation,  set  forth 
her  latest  and  amplest  Confession,  This  Confession,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  harmony  it  was  designo<l  to  subserve,  and  under 
God  did  largely  subservo,  was  called  the  Konnula  of  Concord. 
That  document  opens  with  these  words:  "We  believe,  teach, 
and  confers  thnt  the  only  rule  and  law,  by  which  all  teachings 
and  all  teachers  are  to  be  estimated  and  judged,  is  jionr  other 
irJtttfoeifr  than  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles, 
alike  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  is  written  : 
'Thy  word  is  a  tamp  unto  my  feet, and  a  light  nnto  my  path  ;' 
and  St.  PanI  sAith  (()al.l:8):  '  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  yon,  than  that  which 
we  have  pn^ached  nnto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.' " 

"  All  other  writings,"  it  continues, "  whether  of  the  Fathers, 

or  of  recent  authors,  be  their  name  what  they  may,  are  by  no 
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means  wliAtRocTttr  to  be  tikoiicd  to  Uol;  Scripture;  l>ut  ore, 
in  such  BotiRc,  to  hi!  Hubjvctod  to  it,  lu  to  in)  rocoivod  in  none 
other  way  thnii  as  \riCneei»e«,  which  show  how  nud  whorb, 
kl^er  the  apostles'  timea,  the  d»ctnn«B  of  the  Apostles  and 
prophets  were  preeerved."  "  We  embrace,"  any  our  confessor*, 
*'lhu  Auj^bni^  Coufeeeion,  not  because  it  was  written  hy 
oor  tbeologinns.  but  bocauM  it  was  taken  from  QoA'a  Word, 
and  eolitllj  built  on  ()ic  foundation  of  Holy  Scripturv. " 

With  »piiil  ctenrneM  do  the  other  Churches  of  the  Kcforma- 
tion  expr<.-ss  ibomwlvM  on  this  point. 

If,  thon.tho  K«lbrmer«  knew  the  morementa  of  their  own 
mindfl,  it  wiui  God's  Word, and  it  alone,  which  made  thorn  con* 
fi<Bi>ors  of  the  truth.  And  it  is  a  fandamcntal  principle  of  the 
Kefonnnlion,  that  God's  word  is  the  sole  and  absolute  author 
ity,  and  rule  of  faith,  and  of  life,  a  principle  without  accept- 
ing which,  no  man  van  be  truly  Evangelical,  Protestant,  or 
Luibenm. 

Fire  not  only  makes  bright  and  burning  the  thing  it  kin- 
dios,  but  gives  to  it  the  power  of  imparCation ;  ruc  p-exd^ix* 
whatever  is  Itindled,  kiudU-a  again.  From  the  «'  owi  «ii  oi. 
RcTonnere,  the  fire  spraiid  to  the  peof^e ;  and  from  b(t.tbir  m  ih* 
cold  and  darknvM  the  nations  aoeraed  to  stru^le  ""°">^'»* 
upward,  as  by  a  common  touch  from  heaven,  in  flamoa  of  holy 
aitorificv ;  and  here,  too,  tkk  Word  showed  its  divine  power. 

We  acknowledge,  indeed,  with  joyous  hearts,  that  God  hud 
ptvparcl  hII  things  wondrously,  for  the  spread  of  the  flame 
of  ib«  tntth.  lu  (jKRHAxr,  the  Are  was  to  burst  forth,  which 
waa  to  Apread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  "  In  no  event  in  the 
hiatory  of  mankind  does  the  movement  of  Divine  Providence 
prtMnt  itwif  more  unmistakably,  than  in  the  Reformation  in 
Otnnany."  *  The  time,  the  placu,  the  circumstanoes,  the  con- 
dition of  the  religious  and  of  the  political  world,  were  in  woq- 
dorful  unison.  Thay  worked  with  each  other,  compensating 
•Boh  olhur's  weakneesM,  and  helping  each  other's  power,  so  as 
to  give  n  sure  foundation,  a  firm  hold,  a  healthy  direction,  a 
high  purity,  a  mighty  protuction,  a  wide-apread  recognition,  a 
awift  and  joyous  progress,  an  abidiug  issue  to  the  glorioos 

•Dr.  U.  Kuril,  X.Q.  lltll. 
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work.  The  rouI  of  the  best  men  of  the  time  was  alive  to  tho 
wretched  conditiuu  into  wliit-U  tho  Church  had  fallcu.  A  pro- 
fouiKl  loiigiog  for  th(i  Ki'foriUiitioii  filled  Ihi-  licurtM  of  nntions ; 
Bciencc,  lit*.'riitiirc,  iirt,  disi-'ovcr^',  mid  iiivoiilion  wore  *!k-vi>(i»i; 
Europf,  and  prepftriiig  the  way  for  lh«  triuiu|ilnil  niftrch  of 
pare  rvligioii,  tho  qiie«n  of  ail  knowledj;e.  In  the  Papal  «;hair 
^l  i^c-o  X.,  a  lover  of  art  and  literature,  <;areleaei  and  indolent 
in  all  tilings  ehw.  Over  the  beautiful  plains  of  Germany  wan* 
durcd  Tctzel,  senseless  and  impudent,  even  beyond  the  c\n^  to 
which  he  belonged,  «x«)ling  the  diagust  of  all  thinking  men, 
by  the  profligate  manner  in  which  he  sold  iiidulgcnces.  To 
protect  the  tremhling  flame  of  the  truth  from  the  lieroo  windfi, 
which,  at  tirat,  would  have  exiiuguiBhed  it;  to  protect  it  tilt 
the  tornado  itself  should  only  make  it  blaze  more  vehemently, 
God  had  prepared  Frederick,  the  Wise,  a  man  of  immense 
influence,  universally  revered,  and  not  more  revered  than  his 
earnest  piety,  his  fidelity,  hia  omiiiout  coQ8cicntiousui.'«s  de- 
served. The  EnijK'ror  Charles  V.,  with  power  enough  to 
quench  tho  flame  with  u  word,  with  a  hatred  to  it  which  seemed 
to  make  it  certain  that  he  would  speak  that  word,  was  yet  so 
fettered  by  the  phms  of  bis  nmhition,  that  he  left  it  unnaid,  nnd 
thus  was  made  the  involuntary  protector  of  that  which  ho 
hated.  These  and  n  thousand  other  circumstances  were  pro- 
pitioQg. 

But  in  vain  is  the  wood  gathered,  and  in  vain  do  the  winds 
breathe,  nnieas  the  fire  is  applied.  In  vain  would  Luther, 
with  his  incomparable  gifts,  have  risen — in  vain  would  that 
geoius,  to  which  a  Catholic  writer  declares  Luther's  own 
friendfl  have  not  done  full  justice  —  in  vain  would  that  high 
<x>urag(!,  that  flt«ru  resolve  have  presented  thcniMlves  in  the 
matchless  combination  m  which  they  existed  in  him,  had  there 
not  bvcn  firttt  a  power  beyond  that  of  man  to  purify  him,  aud 
from  him  to  extend  itself  iu  tlame  around  bitn.  With  all 
of  Luther's  gifts,  he  n)ight  have  been  a  monster  of  wickedness, 
or  a  slave  of  the  dominant  superstition,  liclpiiig  to  strengthen 
its  chaiofl,  and  forge  new  ones,  had  not  the  truth  of  God  made 
him  free,  had  not  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  Word  made  him  an 
iiumble  Olid  earnest  believer.     Luther  wm  first  a  Ohristiu 
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and  then  a  Reforroer,  and  ho  IxH-anio  %  R«fonncr  because  b« 
was  a  ChriBtiat).  "  lie  Iwliuvwl,  tliorvfurc  h«  spoke."  But 
ChmtiaQ  aa  be  wiu>,  be  oould  not  bavo  bccii  a  aucovaitful  Uc- 
fomier,  bat]  bo  not  posMfwod  the  pnw«r  of  nproadtng  the  lire  of 
Divinu  truth.  The  fatal  defect  in  all  the  Keformiitory  move- 
mciit«  in  the  councils  and  univeraities  of  Paris  in  the  fifteoiitb 
oi'Dltiry,  wna  that  they  were  not  based  upon  the  tnie  fotinda- 
tion,  and  did  not  propose  to  attain  the  great  end  by  the  right 
moans.  The  cry  bad  been  for  a  Keform  "  in  the  head  and 
iiieniben  "  by  outward  improvement,  not  in  the  Spirit  and 
through  the  Word.  The  Reformation  was  kindled  by  the 
"Word  ;  it  trusted  the  Word,  and  scattered  it  everywhere, 
directing  attention  to  it  in  every  writing,  and  grounding  every 
position  upon  it.  The  Word  soon  made  itself  felt  throughout 
nil  Enrojic.  Even  in  the  landt)  rno«t  thoroughly  under  Papal 
powvr,  iiparklc«  of  the  truth  begun  to  show  themselves,  as  in 
AuRtrls,  Spain,  and  Italy.  But  from  WittenhtTg  through 
(itt-rniaiiy,  from  Zurich  through  Switzerland,  the  first  flame 
H|irtiul,  and  but  a  few  ywirs  pOBsed  ere  all  Europe,  which  is  at 
tlii*  bour  Protcataat,  bad  roceivc<l  (he  pure  faith  of  the  Word 

cif  iiod. 

1*ho  fim  of  the  Divine  Word  destroyed  tlio  accumulated 
ruhbiith  of  tradition,  swept  away  the  hay,  wood,  and  stubble, 
which  the  hand  of  man  had  gathered  on  the  foundation  and 
boaped  over  the  temple,  and  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
■tones  of  the  trae  house  of  God  appeared.  The  Bible,  like 
Nonshine  bnrating  through  clouds,  poured  itn  light  upon  the 
nations.  The  teaching  of  mere  men  ceseed  to  l>e  regarded  as 
authority,  and  the  prophecy  was  again  fulfilled:  "They  shall 
all  bo  taught  OF  <ioD." 

niree  hundred  aud  fifty-throo  years  ago,  the  first  thrill  of 
ihd  earthquake  of  the  Ueformation  was  felt  in     .v  u-..u  for 
Koropc    .Men  knew  M  little  of  its  nature,  that  they    "'""» 
imagined  it  could  be  supprc««c<).    They  threw  their  weight 
upon  the  bettving  earth,  and  hoped  to  make  it  He  still.    They 

lew  not  that  tbey  had  a  power  to  deal  with,  which  was 
'teailo  more  terrible  iu  its  outburst  by  the  attempt  to  confine 
iL     Aa    Lho   result  of  the  opposition    to  the    Kcfonuatiou, 
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£urope  was  miulc  dosokte.     Aflcr  the  final  struggle  uf 
Thirty  Years'  War,  Kuropo  seemed  mined;  its  fields  had 
drtMiohi'd  with  blood,  its  cities  laid  in  awhes,  hardly  a  family" 
•rtintaincd  tiiidivided,  and   the  fiercest   passions   had   bceo 
itrousedjtbnt  it  wemed  aa  if  thejr  could  never  bo  allayed. 

Yet  the  extablishment  of  the  work  of  the  Reformation  has 
richly  repaid  Europe  for  all  it  endured.  The  earthquake 
tbaa  gone,  the  streams  of  desolation  liave  been  chilled,  and  the 
nations  make  a  jubilee  over  the  glorious  anniversary  of  that 
.grand  movemeut  which,  by  the  depravity  of  men,  was  made 
the  occasion  of  so  much  (li8ttirl»in<;c  and  misery.  The  evils 
of  which  the  Reformation  \\&%  the  oi^oai^ion,  have  ))n«sed 
away.  We  must  go  to  tlic  jiago  of  history  to  know  what 
thoy  wore.  The  blvsiting«  of  whioli  the  Kefonnntioii  was  the 
cause,  abide;  we  feel  thorn  in  oiir  homes,  in  the  Church,  in 
the  State;  they  are  inwoven  with  the  life  of  our  life.  Once 
feeling  them,  we  know  that  this  would  be  no  world  to  live  in 
without  them. 

And  how  instructive  is  this  to  us  in  the  struggle  of  our  da; 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  truth  restored  by  the  Reformation. 
Kot  alone  by  Rome,  but  also  by  heretical  or  fanatical  rseodo- 
J*rote8tanta,  le  it  alUl  assailed — and  when  wo  see  the  guilty 
passions,  the  violence  and  odious  spirit  of  misropnMentation 
excited,  aud  feel  tlicm  dircet«d  upon  ourselves,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  give  up  the  struggle.  Hut  we  are  untrue  to  the 
lossomi  of  the  R<;formatiou,  if  we  thus  yield. 

Men  tremble  and  weep  aa  the  molten  and  acethitig  elements 
make  tJie  earth  quake,  and  pour  themselves  out  in  red  and 
wasting  «tream«.  Ilut  their  outbur^tiiig  is  essential  to  thetr 
eonsolidation,  and  to  their  bearing  part  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  What  woe  once  lava,  marking  its  track  in  ruin,  shall 
one  day  lie  below  fair  tields,  whose  richness  it  has  made.  The 
olive  shall  stay  the  vine,  and  the  shadows  of  the  foliage  of 
Tine  and  olive  shall  ripple  over  flowons;  and  women  and  chiU 
drcn,  lovcUcr  than  the  fruits  and  the  flowers,  shall  laugh  and 
sing  amid  them.  The  blessings  from  the  upheaving  of  the 
heart  of  the  world  ahull  gladden  the  children  of  thoee  who 
gazed  on  it  with  wo-lieigone  eyiM.     Had  a  war  of  three  huu- 
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drod  yean  Iwvn  nvcc«»iry  to  euHtnin  ihe  Rvformution,  wo  now 
IcDOw  tb«  Hcronnatioii  would  ulUmiitcIy  have  rcpuid  all  the 
sacrifioM  U  demanded.  Mad  our  futlicrs  surrendered  the 
truth,  even  under  that  preaanre  to  which  oura  ia  but  a  feather, 
bow  we  would  bare  ciireted  their  memory,  as  we  contrn8t«d 
what  we  were  with  what  we  might  have  been. 

And  ehall  wo  despond,  draw  back,  and  ^ve  our  namea  to 
the  repronch  of  generationa  to  come,  bocauM  the  bnrden  of 
the  hour  acema  to  us  b«ary  ?  God.  in  His  mon^-,  forbid !  If 
all  othera  arc  readj-  to  j-ictd  to  despondency,  and  abandon  the 
struggle,  wc,  children  of  the  Koformation,  dare  not.  That 
straggle  boa  taught  two  Icnsnittt,  which  must  never  bo  forgot- 
t«iL  One  ia,  that  the  tnic  and  the  good  must  be  eocured  atr 
any  price.  They  arc  beyond  all  price.  W«  dare  not  conipuCe 
thuir  coat.  They  are  the  aoul  of  our  beinj^,  and  the  wholu 
worid  is  aa  dost  in  the  balance  against  them.  No  muttor 
what  ia  to  lie  paid  for  them,  we  mosl  not  hotitatc  to  lay  dowa 
ihmr  redemption  price.  Tlie  other  grand  tewtou  ia,  that  their 
price  is  never  paid  in  vain.  What  we  give  cnn  never  be  lost,. 
wJeaa  tnt  ffiv<  too  tittle.  If  we  give  all,  we  shall  have  all.  All 
ahall  come  back.  Our  punioe  shall  bo  in  the  mouths  of  oar 
■•oka.  We  aha)]  bn\-c  both  the  com  and  the  money.  But  if 
we  are  niggard,  we  lo«e  all  —  loeo  what  wo  meant  to  buy,  loea' 
what  we  have  given.  If  we  maintain  the  pure  Word  inflexibly 
at  every  cost,  over  a{(Hiiwt  the  arrogance  of  Rome  and  of  the 
weak  pretentiousness  of  Rationalism,  we  »hall  oo&qucr  botk 
through  the  Word  ;  but  to  compromise  on  a  single  point,  is  to 
loee  all,  and  to  be  lost. 


II. 


LUTHER  PICTURED  BY  PENCIL  AND  PEN  * 


THE  pictupcd  life  of  Luther,  by  Konig  and  Gelster,  which  j 
nlr>t)cw«  jimpoaotonoticeat  any  length,  is  a  charming  boolc^j 
—  a  book  wi(h  n  great  nuhject,  a  Iiappy  mode  of  treatment, 
well  carried  out,  and  comliining  the  fascination  of  good  picttirea, 
good  deacriptionB,  and  elegant  typography.  It  ia  an  oflbring 
of  flowers  and  fruit  on  the  altar  of  the  greatest  memory  which 
the  heart  of  modern  Chriatianity  enshrines.  It  iB  tho  who!© 
history  of  Luther  told  in  pictures,  and  deecriptiona  of  those 

*Dr.  HUTIM  Lt'THia  (I«r  D«u<Rc<b«  Rcrornikior.  In  btl<Ilirb«D  Daratctlunf^n 
TOu  QiinTAT  KSmo,  In  guchicbIli«hTii  UmriMcn  Ton  Hdinrldh  UvUflr.  Itua- 
fcuig:  Ru<i()1f  BcHHr.  Oolbu :  JqbIub  Ptrlho.  1961.  [Dr.  Martin  Lulber  lb« 
Otrnmn  Rararmar.  In  plclorial  rcprBKntnlloDi.  *nil  hialorietl  akfrlcbv*.  ]  4t4i. 
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jMtom,  follovrod  bj  a  connected  sketch  of  the  ReformatioQ 

I     a*  it  («iitred  in  liim. 

B    The  work  contain*  forty-eight  on^avings,  dividtxl,  with  ref* 

HflMce  lo   the  lending  ovcnta  of  his  life,  or  the     i,„ib^-,  ,iiM. 

P^pt  f«aturM  of  hi^  chitnititer,  into  eevon  parts.  ^"^^ 

1^ nxSTdi vision  embruoett  the  v(urs  of  his  ehildhooft — and,  not 
■MhonKterifttically  of  the  Ocmmn  origin  of  the  book,  pre- 
mttnt  M  a  tir«t  picture  Murtin  Lulher  (such  we  inuxt  here 
oHUm  b^' anticipation)  on  the  night  of"  his  birth,  11  o'clock, 
Xwraber  10th,  US3."  S|«'akine  of  Lnthor's  birth,  Carlyle 
Myi:  "In  the  whole  world,  ihnt  day,  there  was  not  a  more 
atirelf  onimportant-looking  p»ir  of  people,  than  this  miner 
•nd  his  wife.  And  yet  what  were  all  Emperora,  Popes,  and 
IVlntatee,  in  compArison  't  There  waa  born  here,  once  more, 
s  Mighty  Man  ;  whose  light  was  to  flame  as  the  beacon  over 
Imgceiitaries  and  epochs  of  the  world  ;  the  whole  world  and 
'v»  hktDry  was  wailing  for  this  man.  It  is  strange,  tt  is  great. 
Iikada  OS  back  to  another  Birth-hour,  in  a  still  meaner  en- 

h  lirDnaieot,  Mghteen  hundred  years  ago — of  which  it  is  fit 

Ln*M:  Wnka.  AtinalMTi;:  1061.  Etlangen:  16:6  m^.  (21  oil.  Fniikr. 
(.ILt  IMlMf.)  UaU«  (Walck.) :  i;40-£l.  Lclpiig:  i;29-SI.  WiiicnbMg; 
1UM>. 

Ulan:  T>bUT*1k.     Hsilitt.     Lulb.  BokH  PuMi*.,  Pbilad*.:  ISCSl 

S'Timri :  Dr.  H.  L.  Uben.    In  XTIL  PrtdigL    (1S66.)    B«r1in:  ISaS. 

liu(c>nioi :  Vita  wk  Am.  Latkari.  (I&lt.)  £d.  PSrttvniaBit.  Mardb*a- 
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ihftt  we  my  nothing,  that  we  think  only  in  ulenoe;  for  n-hat 
A-onU  ftre  there !  The  Age  of  Minifies  past  t  Tlie  Age  of 
Miracica  ie  forever  here!"*  In  the  second  picture,  Maaterj 
Martin  i»  brought  to  school,  to  a  terrible-looking  scboot 
nuwtcr,  with  a  bundle  of  roda  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  boj 
whom  you  can  almoat  hear  aobbing,  crouching  at  the  ba<rlc' 
of  his  oliair.  In  the  third,  wandering  with  his  little  com- 
rades, he  eomefi,  singing,  to  the  door  of  Madame  Ootta  il^| 
Keenuch,  (1498.)  In  a  little  niche  below,  hia  gentle  protect-^ 
TOH  brings  him  hia  lute,  to  win  him  far  a  white  from  his  hooka. 
The  6BC0KU  division  leads  ue  over  his  yovth,  in  seven  illns* 
tration&.  In  the  first,  Luther  is  se«n  in  the  Li- 
brar)'  of  the  Uiiivor«ity  of  Erfurt,  gaining  eagcriy, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  whole  Biblu — his  hand  unconsciousljifl 
relaxing  on  a  folio  Aristntlc,  ns  he  roads,  (1501.)  Next,  the 
Providi'iice  is  smiting,  together  with  the  Word.  IHs  friend, 
Alexis,  ws  they  jourDey,fHtlB  dead  at  his  Bide,by  a  thunderstroke 
Tbcti  follows  the  step  of  a  fearful  heiirt.  With  sad  fiice.  ami 
with  the  moon,  in  her  fir#t  quarter,  beaming  on  him  like  thiif 
faith  which  was  yet  to  far  from  the  full ;  with  his  heathen 
poct8  beneath  hia  ami,  he  takes  the  lutnd  of  the  monk  who 
welcomcft  him  to  the  cloister  of  the  Augustininn  Kremites^ 
{ISOJ.)  Next  the  monk  receives  the  aolenin  consecration  to 
the  priesthood,  and  now  with  the  tonanre,  the  cowl  and  the 
roBary,  barefooted,  with  the  acourge  by  his  side,  ho  agonizes, 
with  macerated  body  and  bleeding  heart,  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix.  We  turn  a  leaf — he  lies  in  hia  cell,  like  one  dead  — 
lie  has  swooned  over  the  Bible,  which  he  now  never  permits 
to  lunve  his  hand.  The  Joor  has  beun  burst  open,  and  his 
friends  bring  hilca,  that  they  may  revive  him  by  the  inttuenca 
of  the  only  (lOwer  which  yet  binds  him  to  the  world  of  aenae. 
Now  a  ray  of  light  shoota  in :  the  Spirit  chafing  in  the  body 
haa  brought  him  hard  by  the  valley  of  death ;  hut  an  old 
brother  in  the  Cloister,  by  one  word  of  faith  givea  him  power 
to  rise  from  bis  bed  of  aicknesa,  and  olaap  his  comforter  around 
the  neck.    With  this  touching  scene,  enda  thia  part.  ^B 

■  Oa  HcTOM  and  M«r«-Wor«liip  —  or  liii  Lecluiti  b;  ThomM  Cnrijrla  — Haw 
Totk,  IMO,  p.  UL 
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b  the  THIRD  poriod,  we  have  illaBlrationa  of  Lnther's  career 

tt  tlw  VnivrrMttf  o(  WittcnWrg.     As  a  Bachelor     l «  u  im 

<tf  Art*   lie  U   holding   philoaophioal  and   theo-  """^"* 

iopca\  prelecliona,  (1508.)    Then  we  have  htm  preaching  in 

lir  Cloister  before  StaupitTi.  and  the  other  brethren  of  htu  order, 

'        Ma   preliminary  to  appearing  in  the  Caetlo  and  City  church. 

H  Ivthnr'A  journey  to  Rome  (1610)  is  shown  in  four  picturra 

H  jrr»a|«d  on  one  page,     tn  the  first  he  is  starting  eagerly  on  his 

H  juurney  to  the  "  bolycity" — in  ibo  Mcond.ut  fiwt  vi«w  of  that 

^tiiuno  of  martyrs  hallowed  by  their  blood,  ttod  not  low  by  the 

Hjinqpnci!  of  the  vicur  of  Chri»t  uod  viot-gcrent  of  God.  he  falls 

Vnpork,  hU  kneoa,  in  solvinn  awe  uiid  exuUalioit ;  in  the  oeutrc,  ho 

i*lfUAingon  the  proud  uiid  godless  Poiw  J  uliu»,  riding  with  pam- 

P^rod  cardinaU  in  hia  train  —  and  in  the  Inat,  he  looka  back,  and 

■  vtvc*  orer  that  city  the  hand  wlioac  holts  in  after  time  fleemed 
B'S^ty  enough  to  sink  it  to  that  realm  —  over  which,  its  own 
inlixaliiiants  told  him,  if  there  was  a  hell,  Rome  was  certainly 
^Milt.'  "  To  conceive  of  Luther's  emotionfi  on  entering  Rome, 
>iiu]t  pomemlier  ihat  he  was  a  child  of  the  north,  who  loved 
'  v-stion  and  foating  —  who  waa  of  a  meditative  nature,  and 
vowed  to  the  cross  of  Christ  an  austere  worehip.  Uift 
'•^liaaity  woa  of  a  severe  and  rigid  character.  When  he 
''ftl  it  wan  on  the  stone ;  the  altar  before  which  he  knelt 
ilntoat  invarinlily  of  wood  ;  his  church  wim  time-worn, 
^*1  the  cLnsuble  of  its  miniittertt  of  coarw  wool.  Imagine, 
tii«Ki,  this  monk  —  this  poor  Martin,  who  walked  twelve  bun- 

P^^cscJ  miles,  with  nothing  to  supi>ort  him  but  conrao  bread ; 
t*"*»k  of  him  suddenly  tranB[)orted  to  the  midst  of  a  city  of 
^^Dilcn,  of  pleasure,  of  muMc,  and  of  pagan  antiquity.    What 
j^BtUat  hara  bcon  bis  feelings:   he  who  had  never  heard  any 
H  P^t«r  aouiid  thtui  was  mode  by  the  falling  water  of  tho  con- 
H   ^Qtit  fountain — -who  kttow  no  recreation  boyoud   that  of  his 
t*te,  when  prayers  wore  over,  and  who  knew  no  coromony 
<nor«  imposing  than  the  induction  of  an  Augustinian  monk  — 
BOW  maal  he  have  been  astonished,  oven  scandalijced !    Hs  had 
'■ndod  to  himself  an  austere  religion  —  its  brow  oncirdod  with 


'  "So  bib  ieb  tellM  in  Rom  s«liSf  t  n|t*i  =  ^  *^*  Hinie,  to  irt  Itom  darauf 
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care,  it«  miniBtera  lying  on  the  hard  jrround, satin;  their  thii 
at  liea^'cnly  founts,  dressed  aa  were  the  Aposiles,  and  treading 
on  sloiiy  paths  with  the  Kvorlasling  Gospel  in  their  hands. 
In  place  of  this  he  saw  cardinals  borne  in  litters,  or  on  horse- 
haok,  or  in  oaniagea,  their  attire  blazing  with  jewels,  tbeiffl 
fncea  shaded  hy  canopies,  or  the  plumes  of  tjio  peaooek,  and 
marking  their  route  by  elouds  of  dust  so  dense  as  compluloly 
to  veil  and  hide  their  attendants.  His  dreams  ruvcrled  t^H 
thoae  days,  when  the  ehiuf  of  the  Apostles,  a  ]iilgrim  like 
bimself,  had  only  a  stiifl'  to  sapjwrt  his  weakness.  The  i>oor 
scholar,  who.  in  his  childhood,  had  «ndurcd  80  much,  and  who 
often  pillowed  his  heiwl  on  the  iwiJ  grnnnd,  now  pii«itC9  before 
piduoc«  of  marble.  nliii>a-*tcr  columna.  gijrantic  {granite  obelisks, 
Apnrkling  fonntitinfl,  villus  odonied  with  (gardens,  cascades  and 
grotlos!  Does  he  wish  to  pray?  He  enters  a  phnreh,  which 
appenre  to  him  a  little  world  ;  whero  diamonds  glitter  on  the -_ 
altar,  gold  upon  the  ceiling,  marble  in  the  columns,  and  nio4H 
aaic  in  tlie  chapols.  In  hSa  own  eountry,  the  rustic  tempJeB^^ 
are  ornamented  hy  votive  flowers  laid  by  some  pious  hand 
upon  the  altar.  Is  he  thirsty?  Instead  of  one  of  those  springs 
that  flow  through  the  wooden  pipes  of  Wittenborg,  he  »cc« 
fountains  of  white  marble,  aa  large  as  German  houses  Is  ho 
fatigued  with  walking?  He  finds  on  his  road,  instead  of  a 
luodCHt  wooden  seat,  some  antique,  just  dug  np,  on  which  he 
may  ro«t.  Doe«  he  look  for  a  holy  imiige?  He  sees  nothing 
l>ut  itie  fanta«ies  of  paganism,  old  deities  —  still  giving  cm- 
ployment  to  thousands  of  sculptors.  They  are  the  gods  of 
I>emo8thenes,  and  of  PraxiteW;  the  festivals  and  processioua 
of  Delos ;  the  exoitemenl  of  the  forum ;  in  a  word,  pagan  folly : 
hut  of  the  foolifthnesa  of  the  Cross,  which  St.  P«ul  extols,  h« 
appears  nowhere  to  aee  either  memorial  or  representation."* 
IliCM  are  the  concessions,  and  this  the  apology  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  historian,  and  we  permit  them  to  pass  together. 
Afl«r  his  return  we  see  Luther  with  high  solemnities  created 
Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Caristadt  as  Dean  of  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty,  officiating  at  his  promotion,  (1512.)  The  dose 
of  this  era  leaves  Luther  busy  in  dictatiug  lettCK,  and 

*  AttJiD't  Life  of  Luthor. 
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forming  tho  functions  of  "»  Vic«r-Gon«rftI  of  the  Augostiniau 

Ordrr,"  with  which  he  had  l>een  intrusted  hy  Staui>itz,  (1516.) 

liy  ttiiii  otBce  lie  waa  fitted  tur  that  part  which  he  took  in 

p  v-ing  form  to  the  Church  when  it  ere  long  began  to  ronow 

it«  youth  like  the  eagle's, 

"VTe  oomo  now  to  tbo  Reformation  itw)f,  (X517,)  the  warning 
fa^h,  the  storm,  and  the  purified  heaven  that     ,,,,  utt-^mt- 
followed  it.     This  period  in  embraood  in  sixteen  ii«tn'Mi«» 
nrincipal  pictures,  with  aoveo  subsidiarjr  ones  oq  a  amallor 

The  first  of  the«e  grouped  pictures  pre«cnt«  four  aeenea.   Be- 
low, Luther  is  rofu-sing,  ittt  the  Confeasor  of  his  people,  to  give 
tb«m  absolntion,  while  they  exultingly  Hiaplay  their  tndul- 
g«<im;  ill  the  centre,  Luther  nails  to  the  door  of  the  church* 
^— tn'WCTlhe  immortal  thc«»«t — on  tho  left.Tetzel  aellBindnlgencee, 
^P  and  ninintiu  Luther's  writing  to  the  flames,  ;tnd  on  the  right, 
tHe Wittenberg  fltudente  are  handling  liis  own  anti-theeee  in  the 
MUM  aacercmoniouH  way.     The  smoke  from  both  flros  riscB  to 
s  nntre  above  the  wliole,  and,  like  tho  wan  image  in  »  dream, 
tbonriiti  whoae  whito  wings  were  waving  before  Hues'  dying 
6jw,i»  lifting  herself  unscathed  from  tho  flames.     Now  Lu- 
sher Uindii  before  CajeUin,  and  then  at  night,  "without  shoe  or 
•tofking,  spur  or  sword,"  Bio*  on  horeoback  through  a  portal 
of  Aqgdnirg.    The  picture  that  follown  ia  one  of  great  beauty, 

k*^  in  portraits.  It  rcprusunlii  tho  dispute  at  Leipeic  between 
IintWand  Kck,  (t5ld.)  In  tho  Kail  of  the  PIcissmiburg  the 
•"•jwat  ohieftains  face  oa<'h  other — tho  one  bold,  cogent, 
"^vwbelming — the  other  ily,  full  of  lubricity,  iwphistical 
"■d  witrhful :  the  one  Hercules,  the  other  the  Hydra.  By  Lu- 
"•f*!  ndo  sits  .Melanchthon,  with  the  deep  lines  of  thought 
^Or  bis  youthful  face ;  at  their  feet,  Carlstadt,  with  a  book 
■a del)  hand,  with  knit  brows  searrrhes  for  aomethlng  which 
wtiMclierooa  memory  has  not  been  able  to  retain.  In  tho 
"•livof  the  court,  Duke  George  of  Saxony  listens  earnestly  to 
'he  dUpute,  till  at  Luther's  words,  that  "  some  Articles  even 
of  H«w  and  the  Bohemians  accorded  with  the  Gospel,"  he  irv* 
"•^Mtarily  exelaimod,  "  Tho  man  is  mad  !  "  At  his  feet  aits 
<l«*cnurt'foot,gnxitig  witha  puzzled  and  earnest  air  at  Dr  Gck, 
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BM  tlicMigh  he  dreaded  remotely  that  he  had  in  him  a  dnnc 
ooi  vompotttor  for  hia  own  ofSce.  Next  we  have  Luther  but 
in!!:  the  Piipnl  bull,  (1520,)  thtn  his  reception  at  Worme,  (l.ii 
Thc^c  arc  toLlowttd  hy  a  douUo  picture :  abovv,  Luther  is  pr& 
paring  by  prayer  to  ajipear  before  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet ; 
hia  lattice  ojwns  out  upon  the  towers  of  the  oily,  and  the  calni 
Btars  arp  shininj;  upon  him.     It  rcmiiidii  u»  of  the  gunlen  at 
Wittenberg,  where,  one  evening  at  sunset,  a  little  bird   haa 
perched   for   the   night:   "That   little   bird,"  says  Luther -^J 
'■atjove  it  are  the  fltars  and  deep  heaven  of  worlds;  yet  it  hft^^ 
foldtKl  its   little  wings;   gone  trustfully  to   rest   there   as  in 
ita  home.''     Ilia  lute  rests  by  hia  side,  his  brow  is  turned  t^H 
heaven  and  his  hands  cla«ped  fervi,^ntly :  l)clow,  he  approaehe^^ 
the  eutraui.t^'  to  the  Diet;  the  knight  Fmud^lxtrg  lavH  a  friendly 
hoiid  upon  hiH  shoulder,  and  speaks  a  eheering  word.     In  the 
angles  of  the  orniimentAl  border  appear  statues  of  thn<ie  two 
heroes  who  declared  themselves  ready  with  word  and  sword, 
if  need  were,  lo  defend  at  Worms  their  "holy  friend,  the  un- 
oonqnerable  Theolt^ian  and  Evangelist;"  Uutten  rests  upon 
the  harp  and   lifts  ihe  sword  in  his  right  baud ;  hia  brow  ia 
crowneil  with  the  poet's  laurel ;  the  hrave  Sickingen  lifts  the 
ohield  u[X)n  hia  arm,  and  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  marahoL^^ 
Rtatr.   Luther  has  entered  the  hall — atanJs  before  the  mighty -^B 
and  is  represented  at  the  moment  whe«i  he  throws  bis  whole 
soul  into  that  "good  coufeeaion,"  surpaased  in  moral  grandeur 
but  by  one,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  raec.     "  The  Diet  of 
Worms,  Luther's  appearance  there  on  the  17th  of  April,  1521, 
may  be  considci-cd  aa  the  greateat  scene  in  modern  Euro))uaii 
History;  the  jjotnt,  indeed,  from  which  the  whole  Kubscqueut  btl 
tory  of  civilization  takes  itM  ri«c.   The  world's  pomp  and  pow4 
aits  there,  on  this  band:   on  that,  stands  up  for  (Jod's  trnt 
one  man,  the  poor  miner  Hans  Luther's  aon.    Our  petition' 
the  pi-lition  of  the  whole  world  to  him  was:  'Free  ua;  it 
with  thee;  desert  ui*  not'     Luther  did  not  desert  us.     It  ifl, 
we  say,  the  grc«tc«t  moment  in  the  Modem  History  of  Men  ■ 
English  Puritaniani,  England  and  its  Fsriiameut.<«,  Americ 
vast   work   ibese  two   ceuturieit;    French  Uevolntion,  Eur 
and  ita  work  everywhere  at  present:  the  germ  of  it  all 
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there :  had  Lttthcr  in  that  mmnont  done  other,  it  had  all  been 

Ml»er«iae."*     Next    followa   his  arrcat  on    ihc  w»y,  (1621.) 

Nuxi,  sitting  in  tbo  dniM  of  a  knigbt,  bin  cap  hanging  on  the 

licad  of  the  chair,  his  sword  reeling  at  its  side,  in  a  quiet 

diualwr  of  tho  Tliuringiau  CMtlo,  we  see  him  at  work  on  lus 

tnuulation  ol'lho  Bil>K>.     But  his  active  spirit  proniptH  him  to 

retarn  to  ht«  formur  iluliM  at  any  riuk ;  now,  with  his  bonk 

jVttling  on  the  pommel  ^r  tiiH  itaddle,  ho  rides  away  from  the 

Wartburg;  m«vis  the  Swiitit  sr  iidtMi(«  at  the  hostelry  of  the  Bliick 

^mu  in  Jena,  who  eaii  talk  about  iiotJiing  but  Lutbcr,  wlio 

unknown,  and  \»  recognized  by  thorn  with  astonishment 

at  W'ittenlxiFg  they  meet  him  in  the  circle  of  his  friendii. 

A  new  stadium  \tt  now  reached  in  this  era.    The  danger 

Mr  than  all  outward  dangers,  that  which  arises  within 

r«tt  moral  movemonts,  now  begins  to  display  itself.     From 

»p[ilyiQg  the  internal  remedies  well  calculated  to  eradicate  tho 

uauw  of  dtBeaso,  men  heirin  t»  onorate  uix>n  the 

,  .  >        ^  .  .        ■  ,  r.iB4llrt«ni, 

•ariue;  instead  nf  cnring  the  leprosy,  they  com- 
nMom  scraping  dD'  ite  scales.  The  war  against  images  in  the 
■AuuoIm  commen<.-ed  ;  '  Cut,  burn,  break,  annihilate,'  wna  the 
«ty.  awl  the  contest  was  rapidly  changing,  from  a  confliut  with 
*fwrB  in  the  human  heart,  to  an  easy  and  useless  attack  on  paint 
■■■il  Itone.  A  harder  struggle,  than  any  to  which  he  had  yet 
j  'MBoallcd,deina»dsLuthi.'r'B  energy.  I  lo  must  defend  the  living 

L  •'■til  from  the  falvo  isaum  into  which  its  friendH  may  carry  it, 
^H  LotlwrarrentB  tlie  storm  against  images.  The  artist  places  liim 
f^  !a  tba  ranire  of  a  band  of  iconoclusta  in  the  temple.  His  hand 
L  *»d  voice  arrent  a  man  who  a  abont  climbing  a  ladder  to  do- 

^B  Mny  tlie  ormunenta  of  the  church.  Xear  him  a  youth  hold- 
^1  »f  a  chaauble  is  pausing  to  hear ;  on  the  door,  a  peaitaut  eus- 
^V  pndt  the  tearing  of  a  missal  in  the  middle  of  a  page;  an  older 
■oui,  with  a  heap  of  sacred  vcetinonts  beneath  him  and  a 
IwktO  Cromer  under  his  foot,  half  relaxes  bi»  hold  on  the 
Uaiitnooe,aiid  looks  scowlingty  around.  On  the  extreme  right 
BfUit  picture,  ihuro  is  a  fine  contrast  between  the  fanalicnl 
BNtnieaan<-u  of  a  man  who  ba»  just  lifted  a  heavy  hammer 
lioft  tlio  statue  of  a  suiTit,  and  the  placid  face  which  be  is 
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about  to  destroy.  Ciirlntiwit,  with  hia  foot  propped  apon  the 
■houIiIi;r  of  a  devout  old  Inshop  in  Btonc,  looks  on  Luther  with 
an  exprcRAion  of  impoti-nt  wrath. 

The  next  picture  li-jids  us  to  a  calmer  scene.  Luther  is  in  hia 
quiet  room.  His  traii^lation  of  tbo  Bible  ia  grow- 
ing Wiieftth  his  liftnd.  Bjr  his  side,  rendering  invalu- 
able aid,  ie  Mclanchilion  :  "  Still,"  said  Luthor,  "  in  age,  form, 
and  mien,  a  youth  :  but  in  mind  a  mah."  Tliin  waa  the  time 
of  their  first  love,  when  they  were  perfectly  of  one  spirit,  and 
full  of  admiration,  each  of  the  other's  wondrous  gifts;  whcD 
Mclatichthon  knew  no  glory  on  o;irth  beyond  that  of  looking 
upon  Luther  as  liiH  fiithcr,  nud  Luther's  chief  joy  was  to 
Mid  «xtol  Melauchthon,  (16i>S-24.) 
Next,  U8  if  the  artist   would  lead  us  through  alternate 

LiiiiKu* ■Nil'    scenes  of  sunshine  and  tempest,  wc  have  Lather 
""''■  preaching  in   Seeburg  against   the  peasant  war, 

(1525;)  a  noble  picture  crowded  with  varied  life.  Then  from 
revelry,  arson,  and  rapine,  we  are  led  into  a  private  ohapel  in  j 
the  house  of  the  Uegmtrar  of  Wittenlierg.  The  jurist,  Apel, 
and  the  great  painter,  Cranach,  stand  on  either  side;  Bugcn- 
hagen  blesses  the  plighted  troth  of  Luther  and  Catherine, 
who  kneel  before  him,  she  with  her  long  hair  flowing  over 
her  shoulders,  and  the  marriage  wreath  on  her  broM-,  her  face 
meekly  and  thoughtfully  bent  downward ;  h©  holding  her 
right  hand  in  his,  his  left  pressing  on  his  heart,  and  his  eye^ 
turned  tu  heaven.  ^Junc  i:3th,  Vt'lb.)  ^H 

From  sunshine  to  storm  —  Luther's  eonfurencc  with  Zwingle 
on  the  question  of  the  Sacrament,  (October  1-4,  1529.)   Luther 

i^<ii.r  .iiu      bad  rcdecmeii  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  t  heSuppor  from 
*■""*''  the  gross  inul«rialism  and  scholastic  rcfiiiings  of 

Rome:  it  was  now  hi*  work  to  maintain  it  against  the  error 
which  violent  reaction  had  produced,  a  hyperspiritnalizing, 
which  was  driven  to  so  violent  a  resort  as  confounding  the 
benefits  of  our  Kcdeemer's  flesh  with  the  feebleness  of  our  own. 
It  was  to  save  the  living  body  of  Christ  himself  from  dissever- 
snce,  to  rescue  the  Keformation  from  a  tendency  toward  Sect,  \ 
which  an  easy  perversion  of  some  of  its  principles  miglit  cauae, 
that  Luther  struggled.     As  the  Protestant  world  bus  receded. 
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tlio  great  Ba4:r»riiontnI  pnnci[>lv«  wbicb  Luther  Dmin< 
^\tmA  Hi  MiiHiurg,  just  in  tliiit  proportion  lius  it  Wen  torn 
*iili  ititvntiil  iliflsension — «tid  just  in  proportion  to  ita  return 
^•^  tUetu,  lina  there  riaeii  a  mora  e»nu>flt  striving  toward  ft 
vniMiimmation   of  the   Sitvioiir'a   prnycr:  thuE  nil  hi*  people 
'nijjljl   he  one,     No   man  in   I.uther'»  time,  no  ninn  nincc,  eo 
Wuioniously  blended,  ho  kept  in  their  due  proportion  ull  the 
icnis  of  a  real  Reformation.     "Luther's  character,"  snytt 
Sgel,  "was   trul/  great.      All   hia   hroilicr   Reformers   to- 
X^ther  will  not  make  a  Luther.     Ilia  death  was  an  important 

|«(>a*-li3  ;  for  nothing,  since  it  took  place,  has  ever  been  really 
■ddod  to  the  Reformat  inn  it«clf." 
The  artist  cIotK**  this  period  fitly,  with  the  delivery  of  the 
AngKburg  ConfcMSion,  (1530,)  that  great  providen-  xu»  i>.E>bii<< 
lial  act  by  which  Gnd.  having  biwught  to  mature  '""'"■"■ 
■x>liA('ioiui)0«iN  the  leading  doetriueit  of  the  GuBpol,  gave  them 
nirtxncy  in  the  whole  world.     Thirteen  years  had  passed  since 

■  tlin  truth,  like  a  whiiii<eriu  u  neeret  place,  bad  been  uttered  at 
Wittenberg;  now  it  was  to  ring  like  a  trumpet  before  the 
I'jr*  {Mtror  and  his  whole  realm.  "  In  sighs  and  prayers,"  writes 
Luther  from  Cohurg,  "  I  am  by  your  side.  If  we  fall,  Christ 
TuIIh  with  us  — if  He  fall,  rather  will  I  fall  with  him  than 
»l»n<l  with  tho  Emperor;  but  we  need  not  fear,  for  Christ 

IOTOt*oo«icth  the  world."    In  the  picture,  the  artist  has  ranged 
tl«  Evangelieill  party  to  the  right,  tho  Romish  to  the  left  of 
tli(>  8pKtitor:  contrnrj-  to  the  historieo]  fiict.huhas  introduccil 
Muliuielithon,  who  stands  most  prtmiincntly.  with  folded  arms 
""I  csfvworn  faw.     Uelow  him,  the  Elector,  John  the  Can- 
*l<uit,  daspa  his  hands  in  silent  invocation ;    behind  whom 
•tttnih  Ueorgc,  Mnruravc  of  Brandenburg,  and  by  his  side  sits 
^^    ihilip,  I,audgrave  of  Ilc^e,  bracing  himself  on  \m  sword. 
^P    ui  tiio  centra  wta  Churli<«.  his  .Spanish  origin  showing  itaelf 
^     w  hii  featares.     Back  of  his  seat  is  embroidered  the  double- 
■"■dwl  crowned  eagle  of  the  Empire.     A  orown  with  triple 
■UTiiiftoB,   the    central   one   of    which   is    Rurmounted   by   a 
Vtll  eroa,  reals  on   liis  head  —  tho  sceptre  is  in  his  hand. 
•Iw  ermine,  eroeiers,  mitres,  cowl,  and  cardinal's  hat  mark 
Uwjarty  to  his  right.    Before  him  the  Chancellor  Jtaior  reads 
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the  ConfetwoD.  Around  the  picttiro  arc  thrown  connected 
Gothic  orndiiiont*;  in  the  upf)«r  arch  of  which  Liilhcr  isi  pros- 
trate in  ppjyer.  At  ils  fmae  an  nnj^tl  liolds  in  oitlior  haml  the 
ronl  of  unnti  of  Luther  and  Melaiu-hrhon,  withan  intertwininji; 
hand,  on  which  are  traood  the  wordn  from  Luther's  favorite 
Paalm:  "  I  Bhall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of 
the  Lord."  From  the  highest  point,  not  without  signifieanoe^^ 
rises  the  cross,  and  hero  this  part  appropriately  ends.  flH 

The  Churoh  thus  fairly  brought  to  a  full  Bclf-consciousnesit^' 
Ti.r  i«.f<.m>  the  FitTii  part,  presents  us,  tn  four  characteristic 
"""'"""""•  pictures,  the  resHlia.  In  the  first.  Luther,  with 
all  his  co-laborers.  Christian  and  Jewish,  around  him,  labors  on 
that /cBBa/rtfion  of  which  even  a  Jesuit  historian  speaks  thus: 
"  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  noble  monument  of  litera- 

T.>n.i.t>on  or  ture.  ft  Tost  enterprise  which  seemed  to  requii^H 
"^ "*'•  more  than  the  life  of  man:  but  which  Luthe^ 

accomplished  in  a  few  yeHrt.    The  poetic  sotil  finds  in  this 
translation  evidenecs  of  gonitis,  and   expressions   as  natural, 
beautiful  and  melodious  as  in  theoriginnt  tangiiiii;ci(.    Luther'g 
translation  Kometiincs  renders  the  primitive  pbrai<c  with  toue] 
ing  ainiplieity,  inve«te  itself  with  suVdimity  and  mngnifiociu 
and  reeoivcs  oil  the  modifications  which  he  wishes  to  impart 
it.     It  is  simple  in  the  recital  of  the  intlriareh,  glowing  in  the 
predietious  of  the  prophets,  fttmiliar  in  the  (iospels,  and  cr^lo- 
quiai  in  the  Kpistleft.    The  imagery  of  the  original  is  rendered 
with    wndcvialing    fidolity;    the  translation   ocenaionnlly  wp- 
proftchca  the  text.     We  mnst  not  then  be  astonished  at  the    . 
enthusiasm  which  Saxony  felt  at  the  appearance  of  Lulher's 
version.    Both  Caiholios  and  I'rotestants  regarded  it  an  hont^i 
done  to  their  ancient  idiom."*  Tn  the  picture,  Luther  stands  h^| 
tween  Bugenhagcn  and  MeJanchtlion ;  Jonns,  Koi-stensi iis,  Crcn- 
xiger,  and  the  Kabbins  are  engaged  in  the  effort  to  solve  soi 
difficulty  that  has  risen. 

The   second   n-sult   is  shown  in  a  scene  in  a  flchooi-rooi 
in  wliich  the  CaUchivm  has  jnst  hren  introda< 
Luther  site  in  the  midst  of  the  <;hildren  tenchini 
them  the  first  Article  of  the  Creed.    Jonas  is  distributing 

*  Audln'i  Lnlhrr,  cliap.  atlt. 
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book  among  them,  and  in  the  l>ackgrouiid  n  number  of  toaeben 
Bflten  that  they  may  learn  to  i-iirry  out  thi«  uevr  ft^<ntaTO  in 
their  calling. 

Tlio  third  n.-euU  in  shown  in  t)\epttlpU.  Luther  had  given 
the  BiMe  for  all  iigm,  and  all  plnoen;  he  had  laid  .^.  ^.j^, 
primal  prin<;ipln  at  the  fonndation  of  human  ci.<jnh  »>rfm 
thoaght,  hy  introdaolng  the  Catecbism  into  the  schocds;  now 
be  re-<:reat«B  the  service  of  the  church.  In  the  engraving  the 
artist  haa  grou|jed  happily,  all  thnt  is  associated  nnth  the 
Evangelical  service.  Luther,  in  the  pulpit,  is  prcaohing  to 
noMes  and  suhjeots,  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  soul.  The  font 
mxA  altar,  illumined  hy  a  flood  of  fiuiil)eams,  recall  the  8aora- 
ments ;  the  organ  reminds  as  of  the  plnoe  which  the  Keforma- 
tioa  gave  to  saor«.<d  music,  uiid  thv  alms-box,  of  its  appeals  lo 
SAcrod  pity.  The  fourth  picture  ri'^pro^eiits  the  administrH- 
tioQ  of  the  Lord's  Supper  iu  both  kinds;  Luther  extends  the 
cup  to  tbe  Elector  John  Frederick,  whilat  Bagenhagcn  diatril> 
at«a  the  hnnuL 

*  Thi  Bixrn  general  division  showi)  us  Luther  in  private  lift. 
Tint  we Havetiro  pictnros  illuAtrAtiitfr Ilia  i^lationa  i-h-,,  -t 
to  his  princes.  In  one  he  is  represented  reading  nMiih.  imkm. 
from  the  Bible  to  his  devoted  friend,  the  Elector  '^'"*  '-^■ 
John  tlw  Constant ;  in  the  other,  on  his  sick-bed,  he  is  visited 
oad  comforted  by  the  Elector  John  Trederick,(  1637.)  Secondly, 
we  bave  him  in  bta  rulationa  to  his  pcnHtnal  friends.  In  the  first 
picture,  Luther  is  sitting  for  his  hkoneaa,  to  Lucas  Craoach ;  in 
the  wxt  he  is  rousing  Mdunchthon  almoat  from  the  torpor  of 
death,  by  the  prayer  of  fiiith  ;  the  third,  illustnitiug  the  intrO' 
doctlmi  of  the  <!}i'nuiin  church  mtiHio.votiductsus  into  Luther's 
"Ulianiry  in  the  Mouse."  Willi  hittohildi'cn  and  friend*  around 
him,  he  ie  ^ving  voi»e  to  the  ttrat  Kvangeiical  hytnns.  The 
Httlo  I'hoir  is  led  by  Walter,  Master  of  the  KlectoraK'hapcl;  on 
tbe  left  stands  the  Chanter,  on  the  right,  Mathe§iufl.  Thirdly. 
maw  him  in  bis  family.  The  lirst  picture  ^lows  him  in  tbe 
M^oyment  of  all  that  iinparte  delight  to  suiomer —  with  his 
homehotd  Aud  hia  mo«t  familiar  fnendtt  about  him.  It  u 
aobarmiDg  Mcoeof  innocent  festivity  which  the  artist  here 
bring*  before  tbe  eye.    Under  a  trvUts  mantled  with  vine* 
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loaded  with  rich  cluEtorn  of  grupcs^  the  party  is  aaeembled,  at 
sunset.  Luther  liolda  out  his  liatiiln  to  hia  youngest  child, 
who,  hy  thu  aid  of  hia  luollicr,  is  tottoriiig  towards  his  father 
vritb  a  hunch  of  grapes  weighing  down  his  little  huude.  The 
<ddvt  boy,  mounted  on  a  light  ladder,  hands  down  the  grapes, 
which  Madeleine  reeeivea  in  her  apron.  The  third  boy  is  bring- 
ing to  his  father  a  cluster  remarkable  for  its  niiw ;  the  second 
sou  ifl  playing  with  the  dog,  perhaps  that  very  dog  which, 
Luth«r  said,  had  "  looked  at  many  books."  The  grouud  is 
covered  with  melons.  One  of  Luther's  friends  plays  upon  the 
fiute,  another  sketches  n  basket  of  beautiful  fruit ;  two  of  thorn 
sit  l>cncatli  the  arbor,  and  two  others  wander  in  the  gnrdeu  in 
fnendly  converse.  Through  an  arch  in  the  wall  the  river  is 
Reen  winding  quietly  along,  under  the  last  rays  of  the  declining 
ftun.  What  a  change  from  the  time  of  scourging  before  thttm 
crucifix !  ^M 

Afl  B  counterpart  to  thia  Bcene,  we  next  have  Luther  on 
Christmas   Eve   in  the   family   circle.     Thia   is  a 
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picture    that    touches    the    heart.      The    Christ-, 
mae-tides  of  Luther's  life  might  indeed  be  considered  aa  it 
epitome. 

Fourteen  timce  Christmas  dawned  on  the  cradle,  or  on  thi 
sports  of  Luther  as  a  peasant  boy.  Four  times  Christmas 
found  the  boy  in  the  school  at  Magdeburg.  Long  years  after, 
iu  his  old  age,  he  gave  h  sketch  of  those  Christiims  diiy^^ 
"  At  the  season  when  the  Church  keeps  the  festival  of  Christ^f 
birth,  we  scholnra  went  through  the  hamlets  from  boute  to 
house,  singing  in  quartette  the  familiar  hymns  about  Jcaus, 
the  little  child  born  at  Ilethlehem.  As  we  were  pasHing  a 
farm-yard  at  the  end  of  a  village,  a  farmer  came  ont,  and  in 
his  coarse  voice,  oSered  oa  food.  Ilis  heart  was  kind,  but  we 
had  become  ao  familiar  with  the  threats  and  cruelty  of  the 
school,  that  wo  fled  at  the  souud  of  harsh  toncH.  But  his  re- 
peated calls  re«jssared  us,  and  wo  returned  and  received  hie     i 

gifts."  ! 

Four  times  Christmas  found  him  amid  the  toite  of  the 
school  at  Erfurt.  Then  carao  a  Christmas  in  frbich  the  angel 
voice  seemed  no  more  to  sing,  *'  Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
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toward  mcQ ; "  nothing  but  wmtli  Hoemod  iilx>ve  him,  and  the 
pain«  of  drath  nroiind  him.  In  the  gray  st«iit>  walls  oi'  llifl 
cloitti'r  he  shut  himsolf  ap  to  n-rcetle  with  d»rk  doubu  liiict 
agonizing  fcnra. 

Chriittmiui  nfVcr  Christmiu  CAme.  Rome  aiituihinfi  flickctrod 
in  ancceseive  years  over  the  cell  of  the  monk.  The  gentle 
hand  of  him  who  csmc  as  the  Babo  of  Botblohern  was  touoh- 
ing  nnd  healing  tlio  hwirt  ourrodod  with  cure,  Gleutnii  of  in- 
dwelling givutnc-s8  h^^'gun  to  break  forth  from  tl)«  cloud  in 
which  ho  had  been  folded. 

Tho  turn  of  tlio  autumn  IcAves  of  VAl  remiiidc^l  children 
that  Cbridtmas  was  once  mora  drawing  near ;  hut  on  thv  gulcH 
which  awopt  thoM  liMves  from  the  trees  was  home,  through 
all  Chnatendom,  the  fii-^t  ftoiindfl  of  a  mighty  battle  for  the 
right  of  the  Bal)e  of  Bethlehem  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  all 
bearta  as  the  Saviour  of  tho  race.  Years  followed,  hut  Christ- 
inu  and  all  festivals,  and  all  waking  and  all  dreaming 
thoughts  of  men  were  diroctw!  to  one  great  Hfe-cjueation,  were 
abiorhad  in  one  surpassing  intorcwt.  In  half  of  Christendom, 
■a  ChrintmuA  eve  came  on.  the  8oft  light  in  childrvn's  eyes 
taniod  to  a  fierce  glare,  us  lii>plng  amid  tliuir  toys  nud  echoing 
the  words  of  the  old,  they  eixike  of  the  tmitor  to  tbo  mother 
of  the  blessed  Bnbo,  tho  heretic  who  would  destroy  thoir 
Christniaa  if  he  could.  In  the  other  half  of  Christendom  tho 
eyM  of  men  grew  bright,  and  those  of  woiiion  were  suffuse<) 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  children  shonted  for  gladnoss  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  one  who  had  led  back  tho  raoo  lo 
tho  cradle,  and  taught  them  to  how  there,  as  did  the  «bpi»- 
Iwrda  In  childlike  trust  —  trust  not  in  the  mother,  bnt  in  her 
holy  Child. 

All  dnya  wore  Christmas  to  the  great  Restorer.  He  had 
found  the  Christ,  and  when  he  was  not  kneeling  with  the 
shepherds,  he  was  singing  with  the  angels.  One  Christmas  he 
■pent  in  his  rocky  I'atmos,  but  a  starlight,  ns  soft  as  that  of 
Palestine  on  the  mystic  night,  touchetl  every  pinnacle  of  the 
old  towers.  The  in'xt  Christmas  [laftsed  in  that  circle  of  near 
friends  which  loved  and  was  loved  by  one  of  tho  greatest 
and  warmest  hearts  that  ever  heat  in  human  boson)s.     Bat- 
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tie  and  Btorm,  florrow  and  sickness  came,  but  Chiistmaa  came 
too. 

Then  came  a  bright  year,  not  the  most  glorious,  but  the 
most  happy  of  his  life.  That  great  home-nature  had  never 
had  a  home.  His  ChristraaB  had  been  spent  in  the  home  of 
others.  There  came  a  Christmas,  and  by  his  side,  aa  he 
thanked  God  once  more  for  the  great  gift  to  whose  memory 
it  was  consecrated,  there  knelt  by  him  his  wife,  her  band  in 
his,  and  her  face  turned  with  hie  towards  the  world,  whose 
light  and  song  is  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  The  heaven  of  the 
presence  of  children  was  in  that  home  in  the  Chriatmaa  of 
after  years.  Madeleine  and  Martin,  Paul  and  Mai^aret,  im- 
mortal by  their  birth,  were  the  olive-plante  around  the  Christ- 
mae  tree.  In  the  beautiful  pictures  by  Kijnig,  one  of  the 
happiest  is  devoted  to  Luther  at  Christmas  in  the  fomily 
circle.  The  Christmas  tree  blazes  in  all  its  glory  in  the  centre ; 
the  tapers  imparting  a  new  ravishment  to  those  inconceivable 
fruits,  trumpets,  horses,  cakes,  and  dolls,  which  only  ChriBt- 
mas  trees  can  bear.  On  Luther's  lap  kneels  his  youngest  child, 
clftHping  him  around  the  neck.  Its  little  night-cap  and  slip 
and  bare  feet  show  that  it  has  been  kept  from  its  bed  to  see 
the  wonderfnl  sight.  On  Luther's  shoulder,  and  clasping  his 
hands  in  hers,  leans  Catherine,  with  the  light  of  love,  that 
light  which  can  beam  only  from  the  eye  of  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  shining  upon  him.  The  oldest  boy,  under  Melanch- 
thon's  direction,  is  aiming  with  a  cross-bow  at  an  apple  on  the 
tree,  recalling  to  our  mind  that  charming  letter  which  his 
father  wrote  from  Coburg  to  him,  when  he  was  only  four 
years  old,  in  which  are  detailed  the  glories  of  that  paradisiacal 
garden,  meant  for  all  good  boys,  where,  among  apples  and 
pears,  and  ponies  with  golden  bits  and  silver  saddles,  ctosb- 
bowa  of  silver  were  not  forgotten.* 

*  Lutber's  letter  to  big  Uitle  ion  is  to  benutiftil  and  chanetnia^o  tbat  our 
renderfi.  though  thcj  bare  read  il  a  hundred  Udki,  wlU  not  jmm  It  I17  •■  «« 
giTB  it  here.  It  wm  writlen  Id  ISRO,  trtan  Caburg,  wban  Jjofktft  dntfa^,  aad 
the  whole  future  of  his  work,  eeeraed  IrembtlBg  is  iba  halaae*.  It  '•hMn  that 
bis  ohildlike  mind  was  at  once  Ibe  cauBC  and  lb*  TMoH  of  Utl^MM  of  ipfalt  Ja 
Qod. 

"  Qraoe  aud  peace  in  Cbriit,  m;  d«ar  little  M«.    I  ■■  my  I^'HIMM  ftil 
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At  the  table,  "MiihnieLelinc"{oo«ain  H«Jcn»,  not  n  with- 
ered old  woniaa,  as  she  is  gtnflralli,'  I'ictiirtnl.  hat  Luther'*, 
youog  nieoe,  who  n-Rfl  not  Duirrificl  till  \[edo1«iiie  wft»  nitiO' 
jreant  old,)  is  showing  a  1>ook  of  pictares  to  tlie  aecnud  hoy ;: 
the  third  toj:  do^  hie  father's  knee  vith  one  hand,  in  which, 
howL'vvr,  he  loaangca  to  bold  u  utring  also,  \>\  whioh  lie  haa 
been  drawing  along  a  kiiight  in  full  armor  on  horeohaak,  while 
with  the  other  hand  he  bold»  up  u  liohby-horeo.  Madoluino  i« 
clasiiiiig  iit  her  hand,  in  ccstatty,  the  little  aiigul  which  alwnj'S 
ctandi  apeak  of  all  orthodox  CbristinaH  trcc«  —  wbon  it  can  ba 
bad — and  whii'h,  whon  the  curtain  of  the  f^>rgoous  vhild- 
lirama  of  Chrifilninit  eve  hiiti  fallen,  i»  given  to  the  ang«l  of  the 
bouaebold  —  the  l^eat  of  the  children.  Her  doll  \>y  her  jtidc  ia 
fnrgotteii,  lite  full  litjht  from  the  tree  ia  on  her  happy  faoe,  in 
whivh,  however,  there  ia  an  air  of  thought,  ooniething  more 
of  hcftvenly  musing  than  is  wont  to  be  pictured  upon  the  face 
of  a  child. 


jvn  iMrn  jour  Umom  «elL,  tnd  loie  to  tmj  jour  frtjm.  Ktcp  on  doing  to, 
■y  liUli  b07,  aMil  wImh  [  camu  liania  I  will  lirliii;  y«u  *ainijlli(iij;  prvny  froin  ili« 
IUr>  I  tuAM  a  hMiiltfiii  g«nltiu,  irlifre  ihrie  tr*  n  gra*t  mmaj  obilitirn  in  fin* 
Uula  n*!^,  iBd  lk«]r  g«  uadtr  iks  iroo*  ud  gatber  faoaoilftil  appl«a  ami  paara, 
cIimtIo  *kl  |i(uniti  Ihtj  (ing,  aad  rus  aboul,  a&d  ava  •«  happj  a«  ibej  oau  be. 
iliDM  lb«j  rUe  abvul  on  ai<i«  li(il«  |iontn.  wilb  goMrn  bridles  intl  ailrtr 
I  Mtcd  lb*  man  wboi«  gKT>lra  It  !■,  What  Utile  oliildrrii  >rc  tlio*«  ! 
Aad  ha  laid  ina.  n*;  ire  littl*  rbildrrn  «liu  lote  tu  pray  »ni  learn,  nod  are 
K«Ht.  Tbtn  I  taM:  My  doer  eir,  I  ban  a  liiite  .  >  ai  bomc:  hia  name  ie  lUtla 
llaa*  Luiber ;  wnuld  you  Ut  blm  omne  Into  i^e  (anlea  too,  to  eat  iom«  «f  Ibet* 
nice  apiilKt  aad  |>e«r).  and  rid*  on  ibMo  Sne  little  [luniee,  and  play  Milb  thesa 
cblUrHi'  TbuBBSMld:  If  hr  lore*  to  eajr  fall  ptv*T*>  ■>"<' '**ti>  !■!*  leieon, 
Mwl  la  a  ROfxl  boy,  be  uay  cume.  AuJ  Hiiltp  aa4  JiMelin  nia;  come  too  :  miiI 
«h««  iifj  en  all  lDga(h«r.  tbejt  oa«  play  upon  [he  6fo  and  drum  and  lut*  and  all 
tlJaila  of  buimoieiiiii,  an4  riilp  aboul  and  •boat  irlib  little  <?a*e-bowii.  Ha  Ihan 
abvwed  tna  a  beauiirul  noMjr  plaoa  in  the  middle  of  ibe  garden,  for  Ihcut  to  ekip 
aboMi  Id,  •lib  a  grr«t  uia^  g|«|ilon  ttnt,  and  drama,  and  ailver  croee-bow*.  Tbo 
ektblrra  Iia4  not  yrt  Lad  ibeir  diniMr,  and  1  «oubJ  itoi  irait  to  tee  t4iein  play,  bab 
I  eaM  la  tbe  aia»:  My  dear  air.  T  iiill  go  avay  and  virile  all  about  it  to  my  Hilla 
•B*.  Jnhn.  anil  I'll  liim  to  be  food  of  naylng  bla  prayer*,  and  Iram  well,  and  ba 
gi»»i,  (It  Ibat  b*  nay  eumi>  Into  Ibie  garileo  ;  but  be  hae  a  ooiisiu  I.ebne,  vbom 
M  mmk  br^ng  i>l"ag  ollb  bi«.  Tbe  man  taid.  Very  well,  go  wrile  (o  blm. 
Kna,  my  Jnai  little  •««,  lore  jo«r  teteoni,  and  yoTir  pray»re.  and  (ell  Tbilip 
aMi  Jaeeliu  tii  da  an  loo.  ikal  yott  May  all  oome  l«  llie  gardao.  May  0«d  bleal 
|M.    Olee  eOHiUi  Lebaa  mj  lore,  aod  kkia  bar  for  me." 
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Oh,  happy  Chmtmfta !  thou  mayest  be  the  pr^ude  to  wail 
ing.  The  little  coffin  may  follow  the  Christmas  tree  within 
oar  door.  Thy  babe,  O  Bethlehem,  turued  in  the  Hl(»ep  of  that 
hallowed  night,  his  pure,  pale  face  toward  Gethsemaue.  The 
angel  of  the  ChristmaB  tree  could  not  guard  the  home  from 
life's  BorrowH,  Days  of  grief  are  corning  thick  and  fast  upon 
thnt  noble  one,  whom  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  knew  »o  well, 
('arrying  the  weight  of  n  wounded  heart,  that  form  was 
linwed,  which  neither  kings,  nor  popes,  nor  devils  could  bend. 
The  candles  of  the  <'hriwtnnnH  tree  of  1.^42  were  not  mirrored 
in  tlie  eyes  of  bin  bcanrifnl  ami  darling  Madeleine.  Those 
gentle  eyeji  had  been  closed  by  her  fatlier's  liand  three  months 
l»efore  —  the  ruddy  lipa  parting  in  joy  at  the  Christmas  festival, 
one  year  ago,  had  received  the  last  kisa  —  their  music  waa 
hushed  in  the  home,  and  the  little  ones  grew  still  in  the  very 
flush  of  their  joy,  as  they  thought  that  their  sister  waa  l,>nng 
in  the  chnrch-yard,  with  the  chiU  snows  drifting  around  her 
grave. 

The  old  raan'8  heart  was  longing  for  Christmas  in  hoavei 
and  hiH  sigh  wa«  hear«l. 

Through  threescore  and  two  yenrs  he  had  on  earth  opened 
lti«  eyes  upon  the  nalfti  day  of  t>iir  Redeemer.  When  the  next 
Ohfistnias  came  he  stood  by  that  Redeemer's  side  in  glory; 
and  translignred  in  heaven's  light,  and  in  snrpassing  sweet- 
ness, there  stood  with  hira  that  fair  girl  who  had  ga»>d  upon 
the  angel  of  the  ChristmaB  tree  with  dreamy  eyes,  which  tol 
that  even  tlien,  in  thought,  she  was  already  in  heaven. 

As  wc  think  upon  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  artist  in  her 
nttitudo  and  oocnpation,  the  heart,  gniws,  not  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  next  and  last  of  thene  family  secncB.  Luther 
kneels  by  the  coffin  of  this  aame  lovely  daughter.  The  struggle 
is  over ;  a  holy  serenity  illumines  liis  face.  He  has  given  her 
bock,  with  no  rebellions  murmur,  to  her  God.  To  those  who 
Luih-rnnrtiu.  have  contemplated  the  ehnraeter  of  Luther  only 
a^rtur.  in   his  public   life,  it    might    appear   strange   to 

assert  that  there  never  was  a  heart  more  susceptible  than 
his  to  all  that  is  tender  in  humnn  emotion,  or  melting  in  ha- 
man  sympathies,     llie  man  who,  while  he  was  shaking  to  it* 
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foandatioo  the  mightiest  dominion  the  world  ever  anw,  rtf 
nutincd  unshaken,  was  in  his  social  and  domestic  life  a  perfect 
example  of  genllcneas.  "  Perhaps  no  man  of  so  humhle,  peace* 
able  disposition  ever  filled  the  world  with  contention.  We 
cannot  liut  sec  that  he  would  have  loved  privacy,  quiet  dili- 
gvncv  in  the  shade ;  that  it  was  agitinat  his  will  he  awr  lieuame 
•  notoriety." — "Tfaey  err  greatly  who  imai^ine  that  this  man's 
coaragc  woa  ferocity- — no  ftcciieation  oowld  be  more  unjust. 
A  niMt  gentle  heart  withal,  full  of  pity  and  love,ft«  indeed  the 
traly  valiant  heart  ever  ia.  I  know  few  things  more  touching 
than  those  aoft  breathings  of  nfiection,  aoft  as  a  child's  or  a 
tnotborV,  in  this  great  wild  heart  of  Luther.  Luther  to  a 
Hlight  obaerver  might  have  doomf^d  a  timid,  weak  man  ;  mod- 
esty, affectionate  shrinking  tenderness,  tlie  chief  distitietion  of 
biuu  tt  is  a  noble  valor  which  is  roused  in  a  heart  like  this, 
onee  stirred  up  into  defiance;  all  kindled  into  a  heavenly 
blan).**"  How  open  his  hwirt  was  to  those  inflnencea  which 
■aiictify  whilst  they  sadden,  he  showed  on  the  death  of  Ktiza- 
beth.hia  second  child,  in  infancy:  "  >fy  little  daughter  iadead. 
I  nm  surprised  how  sick  at  heart  she  has  left  me ;  a  woman's 
limrt,  ao  shaken  am  L  I  could  not  liave  believed  that  a 
fitthcr's  Bonl  would  have  been  so  tender  toward  his  child." 
"  I  f4ui  teach  you  what  it  is  to  he  a  father,  cspeeially  n  father 
one  of  that  sex  which,  far  more  than  sons,  has  the  power  of 
akeiiing  our  most  louder  oniotiontt."  Yet  more  touching 
was  that  event  to  which  our  artist  has  consecrated  this  pio- 
tarv.  Madeleine,  hi#  third  child,  and  second  dmighter,  died  in 
8«pt«nii>cr,  l>'i42,  in  the  fourti^iith  year  of  her  age  —  four  years 
Wore  her  father.  "  F^uther  i>orc  this  blow  with  wonderful 
firaineaa.  Aa  his  danghter  lay  very  ill,  h«  exclaiiucd,  ae  he 
niaed  bia  eyes  to  heaven,  *  I  lovo  her  much,  hut,  O  my  God ! 
ifit  be  Thy  will  to  take  her  hence,  I  would  give  her  up  to  thee 
vriihout  one  wifish  murmur.*  One  day  slio  nuH'erod  violent 
|«in:  he  ni'firoached  her  l>ed,  and  taking  hold  nf  hor  small 
thiu  bands,  pressed  them  again  and  again  to  hie  \\\*.  'My 
dearest  child,  my  own  sweet  and  good  Madeleine,  T  know  you 
would  gladly  stay  with  your  father  here  ;  hut  in  heaven  there 
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is  A  better  F«tliur  wuiting  for  you.    Tou  will  be  equally 
to  go  to  your  Father  m  hoavvn,  will  you  not  t '    '  O  yes,  de«r~ 
father,' answered  tbe  tlyiug  child,  *  let  the  will  of  Gotl  be  doiie.*j 
'Dear  little  girl,' he  continued, ' the  8t>)rit  is  williug,  but  tl 
flc«b  IB  weak.'    He  walked  to  and  i'ro  in  agitation,  and  Koid 
'Ah, yea  !  I  have  loved  this  deiar  child  too  much.    It'  the  fle 
is  M  strong,  what  becomet;  of  the  spirit  I '     Turning  to  a  I'rienc 
who  bad  comu  to  visit  him :  '  See,'  said  he, '  God  has  not  given 
such  good  gifts  these  thouoaud  years  to  any  bishop  as  lie  haa 
to  nio.     Wo  may  glorify  ourselves  in  the  gifts  of  God.     Alas  1 
I  feel  humbled  that  I  ouunot  rejoice  now  im  I  ought  to  do,  nor 
render  sotiicient  thanka  to  God.     I  try  to  lift  up  my  heart 
from  time  to  time  to  our  Lord  in  «omo  little  hyiuu,  aud  to 
feel  as  I  ought  to  do.' — 'Well,  whether  we  live  or  die, 
are  the  Lord's.'" 

The  night  before  Madeleine's  death,  her  mother  had  n  dreaiu^ 
in  which  she  saw  two  fair  youths  beautifully  attired,  who 
come  as  if  they  wished  to  take  Atadeleine  away  with  them,  and 
conduct  her  to  be  married.  When  Melanchthon  came  the 
next  morning  and  iwkcd  the  lady  how  it  was  with  her  daught«r, 
sliu  rolutud  her  dream,  nt  which  he  tti^cnied  friglit.L'ni>d,  and  ro- 
murkod  to  oUkt*,  "  that  the  young  men  wore  two  holy  uugels, 
teat  to  carry  the  maiden  to  the  true  nuptials  of  a  heavculjA 
kiogdoni."  She  died  that  same  day.  When  the  ln«t  agony 
came  on,  and  the  countenance  of  the  young  girl  was  clouded 
with  the  dark  hnea  of  approaching  death,  her  &ther  threv 
himself  on  his  knees  by  her  Itedeide,  and  with  clasped  hands, 
WMping  bitterly,  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  spare  her. 
Her  consciousness  ceased,  and  resting  in  her  father's  arius  she 
breathed  her  last.  Catherine,  hor  mother,  wa«  in  a  recess  of 
the  room,  unable,  from  exct.'»s  of  grief,  to  look  upon  the  death- 
bed of  her  child.  Luther  Hoftly  laid  the  head  of  his  beloved 
one  upon  the  pillow,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed  :  "  Poor  child, 
thou  bast  found  a  Father  in  heaven  I  O  my  God  !  let  thy  will 
be  done !  "  Molanchlboii  thoti  olworvcd  that  the  love  of  pa- 
rents for  their  childreu  is  an  image  of  the  divine  love  impressed 
on  the  heart*  of  men.  God  lovea  mankind  no  leas  than  parents 
do  iheir  children. 
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Od  tbo  following;  Hiiy  she  waa  iutcrrcd.  ^Vllel]  thoy  placed 
bar  on  tbo  t>ior,  bvr  fatlier  cxclaiuie<],  "My  poor,  dour  little 
Modelwiie,  you  itr«  at  rest  now  1 "  The  workman  bad  niiulo 
tha  onlliit  Aoniewltat  too  amatl.  *'Thy  coucb  here,"  said  La- 
ther, "  is  narrow ;  but  oh  I  bow  beautiful  la  that  on  which  thoa 
Teste«t  above  1"  Tbeti  looking  long  and  ftxc-dly  at  her,  he 
aaid, '*  Yes,  dear  child,  thou  shalt  rittu  again,  shalt  shine  aa  the 
stars,  ycfl,  like  tbe  sun.  .  .  I  am  joyful  in  spirit ;  but  ob,  bow 
■ad  in  the  fleeb  I  It  ia  a  hI  range  fueling,  this,  to  know  she  ia 
BO  oartainly  ut  rest,  tbnt  she  i»  b»ppy,  and  yet  to  be  ho  mi." 
When  the  body  \n»  being  lowered  ini  o  the  grare, "  Farewell !  ** 
he  exclaimed,  "  Farewell,  thou  lorcly  star,  we  eboll  meet 
■gain." 

The  people  in  great  crowds  attended  the  funeral,  showing 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  liie  grief.  When  tbu  beurom  came 
to  bis  boose  and  expreeecd  their  sorrow,  bo  replied,  *'Ah, 
grieve  no  more  for  her ;  I  have  given  to  heaven  another  angel. 
Oh  1  that  wc  may  each  oxpenen<«  such  a  death :  atu-li  a  death 
X  would  gladly  die  this  moment."  "True,"  said  a  bystander;  to 
whom  Luther  replied, "  Fleeh  is  flceh.  nnd  blood  i«  blood.  But 
there  may  be  joy  in  the  hrtirt,  whiUt  there  is  sorrow  in  (he 
ooontenanee.  It  is  the  flush  that  weope  nnd  is  afflieted."  At 
the  grave  the  language  of  londoletico  was  oftVtrcd.  "  We  know 
howyousuiTer."  —  '-ThankB  fur  your  sympathy, "said  he,  "but 
I  ktu  notead  —  my  dear  an<;;cl  is  in  he«v«ti." 

WbiUt  some  laborem  wvre  rtiuging  at  the  grave  the  words 
"liord  remetiiber  not  our  sins  of  old,"  he  was  heard  to  sigh: 
**No,  gracioQS  Lord  ;  nor  onr  sins  of  to-day,  nor  of  timea  U 
come." 

When  tbo  grnvo-diggur  threw  the  earth  on  the  colHn, "  Fix 
your  uyca,"  eaid  Lather,  "on  the  reRurrection  of  the  flesh; 
bwiven  is  my  daughter's  portion  —  body  and  eoul — all  is  the 
armngement  of  (iod  in  bis  providence.  Why  should  we  re- 
jdne?  Is  it  not  His  will  that  is  aecompliabed?  We  are  the 
obtldreii  of  eternity.     I  have  begotten  a  child  for  heaven." 

On  returning  from  the  bnrinl,  he  said,  amongst  other  things, 
**Th«  fote  of  oar  children,  and  above  all,  of  girU,  is  ever  a 
MOM  of  uoNuioess.    I  do  not  fear  eo  much  for  hoy* ;  they  can 
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find  a  living  anywhere,  provided  thoy  know  how  to  work. 
Hut  it  is  different  with  girls  ;  they,  poor  things,  must  search 
for  cniploynieiit,  ^tnlTiii  hiiiid.  A  boy  can  enter  the  schools, 
nnd  attain  coiincncre,  hut  a  girl  cannot  do  mnuh  to  advance 
hcrsdl';  and  \%  easily  led  away  by  bad  example,  nud  is  lost. 
Therefore,  without  regret,  t  give  up  this  dear  one  to  our 
Lord.  Children  die  withont  anguish  ;  they  know  not  the  bit- 
ter pains  of  duath  ;  it  is  as  if  thoy  full  asleep."  M 

Thii  utQtction  struck  Luther  to  the  heart.  ITo  looked  upoiT^ 
it  as  n»  admonition  of  Ilciiven:  it  wait  another  thunderbolt. 
The  first  had  taken  from  him  the  fnend  of  his  yonth,  Alexis : 
the  second  snatched  from  him  an  idolized  child,  the  joy  of  his 
old  ago.  From  this  period,  all  his  letters  are  tinged  with 
melancholy:  the  raven  wing  of  death  was  ever  fluttering  in 
his  ear.  On  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Elector,  who  wished 
hira  many  years  of  long  life,  he  shook  his  bend  mournfully, 
and  in  reply  to  his  friend  wrote :  '  The  pitcher  has  gone  too 
often  to  the  well ;  it  will  brt-ak  at  hist.'  One  day,  while  preach- 
ing, he  drew  tears  from  hie  audicnoe,  by  antiouuoing  to  them 
his  approaching  death.  "  Tho  world  is  tired  of  nic,"  said  he, 
"and  I  am  tired  of  tho  world ;  soon  shall  we  be  divorce-d  —  thfl 
traveller  xvill  soon  qnit  his  lodging," 

Soon  after  her  death,  he  wrote  lo  a  friend :  "  Report  has,  no 
doubt,  informed  you  of  the  transplanting  of  my  daughter  to  the 
kitigdnni  of  Christ ;  and  although  ray  wife  and  I  ought  only 
to  think  of  offering  up  joyful  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  her 
happy  end,  by  which  she  has  \><xn  delivered  from  all  the  snares 
of  the  world,  neverthele**,  the  fonio  of  natural  afleetion  is  m 
great,  that  I  cannot  forlwar  indulging  in  tears,  sighs,  and 
groans ;  say  rather  my  heart  dies  within  nie.  I  feel,  engraven 
on  my  inmost  soul,  her  features,  words,  and  actions;  all  that 
she  was  lo  me,  in  life  and  health,  and  on  her  sick-bed  —  my 
dear,  my  dutiful  child.  The  death  of  Christ  himself  (and  ohl 
what  are  all  deaths  in  comparison  t)  cannot  tear  her  away  from 
my  thoughts,  aa  it  should.  She  was,  as  you  know,  bo  sweet, 
BO  amiable,  so  full  of  tendernesa."  ^k 

When  the  coffin  had  been  covered  with  earth,  a  small  tomb- 
•tone  was  placed  over  it,  on  which  was  the  name  of  tho  cbUd, 
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Hfir  ftgo,  tlie  i»y  of  her  doAtli,  and  ii  text  of  Scriptarc.  Some 
time  after,  when  Luth«i-  oould  apply  himself  to  lalxir,  he  com- 
pcised  a  Laliu  inHcriptian,  which  v.-as  oiirved  upon  a  monu- 
tueotal  slab :  and  which  breatlies  a  spirit  of  subdued  melnn- 
clioljr,  and  resignation  to  God's  will ; 

"Dormiucuid  Sunctii  liio  Magtlalcau.  Lulhtri 
FlILa,  at  boc  ulratQ  tacUi  (|uItr*CD  moo; 
Filin  oiortin  tram,  prcostl  ••iiiia*  na(», 
Sadciuim  Mil  vJTo  Cbrult  TcJenptA  mo." 

"I,  Liltb«r'*  dMightcr  H>ul»teine,  iriih  Iba  SainU  here  dMp, 
A»d  oaTer*ii  ealnil;  roul  on  tliU  uij'  coucb  ot  •■rtli ; 
Daa|;bl*T  uf  <l«*lb  I  ma,  born  or  the  aeed  af  *in, 
Bu  by  ihjr  pr«daui  Uoail  icdceEined,  0  CbrUt  1 1  liT«."     , 

•'  We  looked."  saje  Audio,  the  Romish  historian,  who,  ani- 
nisted  by  a  strange  eiithusiasm  for  the  grent  upposer  of  tho 
oomiptions  of  his  Church,  followed  lile  footstep  as  a  pilgrim 
—  "we  looked  for  this  tomb  in  the  i^metery  at  Wittenberg, 
bat  uonld  not  find  it."  The  mild,  regular  fe-atures,  the  gentle 
«ye«,  tlte  broad  forehead,  the  flowing  hair,  and  womanly  repoao, 
which  the  picture  *  of  this  child  presents,  are  all  in  keeping 
irith  the  image  which  her  father's  grief  has  impressed  upon 
the  heart ;  and  though  (he  searcher  looks  in  vain  for  the  stouo 
which  marks  her  lowly  rcating-plaoe,  her  memory  shall  dwtU 
Bwectly  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  with  that  of  her  more  than 
Ulutrioai  father,  to  the  end  of  time. 

Tbo  next  two  pictures  illustrate  Lutticr *»  strength  of  ohar- 
Roler  while  in  pentonal  jeopanly.  The  first  rep-  i,„u,w^u.« 
re«Rit«  Luther  and  Koblbaae  — tho  second,  Lu-  *•''■  "'•"'• 
thnr  among  the  dying  and  the  dead,  during  the  plague.  The 
laat  three  lectures  present  tlie  closing  scenes  of  hia  life  —  his 
journey  to  Mansfeld  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  conciliation, 
bis  death  and  burial.  During  bis  last  hours  he  repoutod  fre- 
quently the  worda:  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
■pint.  Thou  luut  retlocmed  mo,  0  God  of  truth."  When  Jonaa 
and  Coeliiia  asked  him,  "Kovercnd  father,  do  you  die  faithful 

*Tbba  parlnll  it  gitea  la  Juacktr'a  interMiing  work  «n  Ibe  ncdaU  of  the 
ILflbruiaUan. 
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to  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  you  have  preached?  "  He  replied 
distinctly,  "  I  do !  "  These  were  hia  laet  words  on  earth,  and 
in  the  first  hour  of  February  18th,  1646,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
"Now,"  said  Melanchthon,  as  he  stood  by  the  coffin,  —  "now 
he  is  united  with  the  prophets  of  whom  he  loved  to  speak,  now 
they  greet  him  as  their  fellow-laborer,  and  wifh  him  thank 
the  Lord  who  collects  and  upholds  his  Church  to  the  end  of 
time." 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  matter  that  accompanies  each 
picture,  we  have  "Historical  Sketches"  by  Gelzer.  First  we 
have  an  introduction,  and  then  four  sketches.  The  first  sketch 
presents  the  preparation  and  ground-work  of  the  Reformation 
—  the  Reformation  before  Luther,  and  the  great  work  which 
took  place  in  him  before  he  came  forth  to  the  world.  The 
second  sketch  embraces  the  contest  with  Rome;  the  third, 
"Reformation  and  Revolution;"  the  last,  the  Refonner  and 
his  work. 
There  was  one  picture  promised  us,  which  we  would  fain 
ciuriM  V  ii  have  had,  but  which  is  not  given.  It  ia  one  which 
Lnthu^  loinb,  connects  itself  with  the  Providence  of  God  watch- 
ing over  the  ashes  of  his  servant,  whose  body  he  had  protected 
in  life.  Lather  had  been  "taken  from  the  evil  to  come." 
The  year  after  his  death  Wittenberg  was  filled  with  the  troops 
of  Charles  V.,  many  of  whom  were  full  of  intense  hate  to  the 
great  Reformer.  One  of  the  soldiers  gave  Lather's  effigies  in 
the  Castle-church  two  stabs  with  his  dagger.  The  Spaniards 
earnestly  solicited  their  Emperor  to  destroy  the  tomb,  and  dig 
up  and  burn  the  remains  of  Luther,  as  this  second  Hubs  could 
not  now  he  bnrned  alive.  To  this  diabolical  proposition  the 
Emperor  sternly  replied :  "  My  work  with  Luther  ia  done ;  he 
has  now  another  Judge,  whose  sphere  I  may  not  invade.  I 
war  with  the  living,  not  with  the  dead,"  And  when  he  found 
that  the  effort  was  not  dropped,  to  bring  about  this  sacri- 
legious deed,  he  gave  orders  that  any  violation  of  Luther'a 
tomb  should  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  offender.*  Charles, 
it  in  said,  died  a  Protestant  on  the  great  central  doctrine  of 

*  Bkjlg'B  Dialiaasry,  (U.  H.)    Juncker'a  OuldeKc  uad  3UbMii«  Ehrtn  0«- 
dftolitiuBa  Luthari.     Fruokf.  und  Leipi.  1706,  p.  281 
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jostifipatmn  hy  faith.  Mny  we  not  hope  that  aftor  tlio  war 
fcre  of  life,  Ch«ples,  the  iiioflt  tiiiiditionii  of  Iho  Emperors  at  his 
Igv,  iiiid  Luther, the  grentestdistiirlier  of  hi»  plitna  of  iiiiil>iti»ii, 
hiw  rt>achetl  a  common  cantmmmntioti. 

It  is  a  lioi>efii)  thing  tlmt  the  German  heart.,  throiij^h  nil 
n-lijrio<ie  Bn<l  i"'vil  convulsions,  has  remained  trne  to  the  mem- 
orj-  of  LollitT,  TkOinuiiifits  h:ive  enitilatc<t  Ppotert-  L„n,„afc„^ 
snti  in  Iiiw  pmiHe;  Rationalists  haro  neomerl  to  '"'"^ 
rcnorsto  him  whiltrt  they  were  lahoriiig  tn  undo  bie  vork. 
After  tliree  ccntariw  of  hinh-throes,  Gennany  fwls  that  she 
iiM  arivcu  to  tiio  world  no  iwoond  Luther.  The  womb  of  Time 
bmnt  BUuh  fruit  hut  once  in  ibouMinds  uf  yours.  "In  sach 
reverono©  do  T  bold  Luther,"  snyi  Lit^^tMi,  "  that  I  rejoice  in 
iving  b«-ii  nhle  to  find  Mjmc  dofocts  in  liim ;  for 

biivit,  in  fiii-t,  l>ccn  ill  imminent  duiij^n-  of  nntk- 
ing  him  an  object  of  idolntmuH  veneration.  The  proofs,  that 
in  Bome  things  he  waft  like  other  men,  arc  to  me  fl»  preeioiw 
na  tiie  mf»»  dauiling  of  his  virttieB." — "  What  a  nhame,"  sayfi 
Bamnnn,  (ITiJl*,)  "to  our  times,  that  tlio  Bpirit  of  this  man, 
who  founded  our  Church,  so  lies  1>encath  the  aabcs !  What  a 
power  of  eloquenoe,  what  a  spirit  of  interprotation,  what  a 
pmpliot  I  " — "  We  are  not  ahle  to  place  ourselves  even  up  to 
Ibe  |ioint  from  which  he  started." 

"  He  created  the  German  languatre,"  says  Hkins.  "  He  was 
not  only  the  greatest,  but  tlic  most  German  man  of  our  history, 
lo  bis  character  all  the  faults  and  all  the  virtues 
of  the  Gi-rmanii  are  combined  on  the  lapffe*t  flonle. 
Tb»'M  be  hud  ipinlitien  which  are  very  seldmn  found  united, 
vhicb  we  are  acctistomeil  to  regnnl  as  irreconcila)ile  antag- 
onisms. He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  dreamy  mystic  and  a 
practical  man  of  action.  IHb  thoughts  Imd  not  only  wings, 
hnt  baods.  He  spoke  and  he  ncted.  Uo  was  not  only  the 
todgne,  but  the  sword  of  his  time.  When  he  had  p1ai;aed 
himi«]f  all  day  long  with  his  doctrinal  distinctions,  in  the 
errning  be  took  his  fluto  ond  gaited  at  the  ntare,  dieaolved  in 
melofly  and  devotion.  He  eon  Id  he  wift  as  a  tender  maiden. 
Somotimes  he  was  wild  aa  the  olorni  that  uproots  the  oak,  and 
tb&n  again  he  was  gentle  as  the  iiephyr  that  duUiM  with  the 
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violet.  Ho  was  full  of  the  most  awfiil  reverence  nnd 
sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  ooirW  mer^  himself 
entire  iti  pure  spirituality.  And  yet  lie  was  well  awjuaintwl 
with  the  glories  of  tbi«  worid,  and  knew  how  to  prize  them. 
He  was  a  oouipleto  man,  I  would  say  an  absolute  man,  one  in 
whom  matter  and  spirit  wore  not  divided.  To  call  him  a 
epirituiilisi,  thcrtTorc,  would  be  a»  ^kaK  an  error  as  to  call 
him  a  ecn^ualist.  How  shnll  I  express  it  ?  He  had  something 
original,  iiieont]irclicnt>>ble,  niirnculoos,  such  as  we  find  in  aU 
providoiilial  men  —  something  invincible,  spirit-poesoMcd." 
"A  liery  and  daring  spirit,"  Menxel  calls  him.  "  A  hero 
in  the  garb  of  n  ninnk."  Tint  ihe  most  interesting 
testimony  is  tltat  liorno  by  Frederick  Schlegel ;  in- 
teresting not  only  because  of  the  greatness  of  it«  source,  bat 
because  bused  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pcreon  of  whom 
he  speaks,  because  uttered  by  a  devoted  and  conscientious  Ro- 
manist,  and  accompanied  by  sacli  remarks  as  to 
■how  that,  deep  a%  in  his  admiration  of  Litlher, 
he  has  in  no  respect  bccu  blinded  by  it.  We  will  give  ex- 
tracts from  his  three  great  works:  on  "  the  History  of  Liter- 
ature:" on  "Modem  History:"  and  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
History." 

"  I  have  already  explained  in  what  way  the  poetry  and  art 
of  the  middle  age  were  lost,  during  the  controversies  of  th« 
sixteenth,  and  how  our  language  il^If  became  corrupted. 
There  was  one  instrument  by  which  the  influx  of  barbarism 
was  opposed,  and  one  treasure  which  made  np  for  what  had 
been  lost  —  I  menu  tbc  Gcnuan  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
well  known  to  yon,  that  all  tnte  philologists  regard  this  as  the 
standard  and  model  of  classical  expression  in  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  not  only  Klopatock,  hnt  many  other  writers 
of  the  first  rank,  have  fiishioned  their  style  and  selected  their 
phrases  according  to  the  rules  of  this  version.  It  is  worthy  rf 
notice,  that  in  no  other  modem  language  hare  so  many  liibli- 
cal  words  and  phrases  come  into  tbo  nso  of  common  life  as  in 
oon.  I  perfectly  agree  with  those  writera  who  consider  this 
oircnmstance  as  a  fortunate  one;  and  I  believe  that  from  it 
boa  been  derived  not  a  little  of  that  power,  life,  and  simpUcitjr 
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bjr  which,  I  think,  the  best  Gormnu  writer*  aro  distinguiBhed 
from  all  othor  moderns.  The  Catholic,  as  well  its  tho  iiioJcm 
Protestant  Bcholar,  has  many  things  to  tind  fniilL  with  in  thifi 
trmnsUtion ;  hut  these,  at^er  all,  regard  only  individual  ]in»- 
■agce.  In  these  later  times,  we  have  witncBsed  an  attempt  tx) 
reader  a  now  and  ralioriai  traimlntion  of  the  Bihio  an  iuetrn- 
ment  of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  ilUmiinnli ;  and  wo 
n  Ihiii  too  niiit^h  even  in  the  hands  of  Catholirn  theni- 
liut  the  instant  this  folly  had  litown  over,  we  returned, 
increused  afioctiou,  to  the  oxcelk'nt  old  version  of  Luther. 
He,  indeed,  has  not  tho  wholo  merit  of  producing  it.  VTe  oive 
to  him,  nvverlhfIoH)i,  tho  highi!«t  gratitude  for  plaoing  in  our 
batKls  this  moat  nohl«  and  manly  model  of  QemiHii  expression. 
EvcD  iu  biip  own  writings  ho  diflplny^  n  most  original  fIo<]uenoe, 
earpasacd  by  fow  nanio«  that  occur  in  tlie  whole  history  of  lit- 
oratare.  He  had,  indeed,  all  those  qualities  which  tit  a  mnn 
to  be  a  revolutionary  orator.  This  revolntionary  eloquent  la 
manifest,  not  only  In  his  half-political  and  liuainess  writings, 
sach  ua  the  Addreaa  to  the  Nobility  of  the  German  Xation,l>ut 
to  all  the  works  which  ho  has  left  behind  htm.  In  almost  the 
whole  of  them,  we  perceive  the  murks  of  roightj*  internal  coQ- 
flict.  Two  worlds  appcnr  to  he  contending  for  the  mastery 
the  mighty  soul  of  thiB  niKii,  so  favored  by  God  and 

re.  Throughout  all  his  writings  there  prevails  a  struggle 
betveen  light  nnd  darknciw,  faith  and  pasuon,  God  and  him- 
mIC  The  choice  which  he  made  —  the  use  to  which  ho  de- 
votod  his  majestic  genius  —  these  are  stihjects  upon  which  it  is 
mm  DOW  quite  impoesible  for  me  to  speak,  so  as  to  please  yon 
all.  As  to  the  intellectual  power  and  greatness  of  Luther, 
abetructcd  from  all  consideration  of  the  uses  to  which  he  ap> 
plied  them,  I  think  thei-e  are  few,  even  of  his  own  disciplea, 
who  apprvciuto  him  highly  enough.  Ills  coadjutors  were 
mostly  more  scholars,  indolent  and  enlightened  men  of  the 
eommon  order.  It  was  upon  him  and  his  soul  (hat  the  fate  of 
Europe  depended.  He  was  tho  man  of  his  age  and  nation."  * 
Let  aa  hear  another  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this  gr»t 
num.     "  That  the  Reformation  did  not  at  its  very  coranteDce- 

■  Lcolarvi  on  tba  HUMry  of  Uumtim,  Saw  York,  1&41,  p.  818-36a 
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ment  beoomo  a  rerolution  of  this  kind,  wo  are  cliieflj  indebted 
to  Lather,  (k  revolution  in  which  war  and  the  dames  of  popu- 
lar pBseion  took  their  own  dentructive  couree.)  He  it  was  who 
thiia  gave  jwrmanency  to  th«  Reformation.  Had  not  Luther 
opposed  with  all  hi»  power  the  dangerous  errors  into  which 
«ome  of  his  adhoronts  nt  the  very  timt  foil ;  had  tbt»e  fanatioal 
doctrines  of  universal  eqiuility.  nnd  of  the  Bholition  of  all  iMn- 
ponilftiithoritj-as  a  thinj^snperfinous  in  the  new  otate  of  things, 
obtnitied  the  upper  hand;  had  the  Bo-ealled  Reformalion  of 
fiiith  and  of  the  Chiireh  become  wholly  and  entirely  apolitical 
and  natinnul  revolution  ;  in  that  caw,  the  lirst  shock  of  civil 
war  wonid  have  been  incontcstably  mope  terrific  and  more 
TiniverBal ;  but  it  would,  probably,  when  the  storm  hud  blown 
over,  have  subsided  of  itself,  and  a  return  to  the  old  order  of 
things  would  have  ensued.  The  princes  in  particular  were 
indebted  to  Luther  for  havinsj  contributed  sio  vigiironsiy  to 
stifle  the  flames  of  peI>clHon  ;  and  he  must  thereby  have  gained 
consideration  even  among  those  who  dinapproved  of  his  doc- 
trtnM  and  proceeding.  His  personal  eharacter  in  ^neral  was 
excellently  adapted  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  his  party. 
The  great  energy,  which  gave  him  such  a  decided  preponder- 
ance over  all  who  co-operated  with  him,  preserved  aa  much 
nnity  ae  was  at  all  possible  in  such  a  state  of  moral  ferment. 
With  whatever  passionate  violence  Ltithcr  may  have  expressed 
himself,  he  nevertheless,  in  his  principles  and  modes  of  think- 
ing,  preserved  in  many  points  the  precise  niodiuin  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  his  pai^y  together  as  a  diittinct  party.  Had 
he  at  the  first  beginning  gone  farther,  had  ho  sanctioned  the 
fanaticism  adverted  to  above,  the  whole  atl'air  would  then  have 
fallen  sooner  to  the  groutid.  The  very  circumstAiu'e,  that  he 
did  not  at  first  secede  from  the  ancient  fuilh  more  than  ho  did, 
procured  him  so  many  and  such  important  adherents,  and  gave 
such  strength  to  his  party.  He  was  undeniably  gifted  with 
^eat  qualities.  Luther's  elociiionce  made  him  a  man  of  the 
people;  his  principles,  however,  deepit«  his  passionate  exprea> 
sion  of  them,  remained,  nevertheless,  in  essentials,  both  with 
r^ard  to  political  subjects  and  tn  matters  of  faith,  within  oer- 
tain  limits  j  and  joined  to  that  cireuiuetance.  the  very  obetinacj 
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wbicli  liiB  IVicnds  complnined  of,  consolidated  and  anifed  the 

uvr  pAfty  niid  gAi-4>  it  u  ])crmunent  streiigtli."* 
With  some  extmct*  from  the  "  Pbiloaophy  of  History,"  by 

tlie  saino  dixUngiiishcd  author,  wc  eliall  cloie  th«  tUustrationa 

from  hU  hand. 

**  In  the  first  jilnce,  as  rcgnrds  the  Itvformntioti,  it  ie  evident 
of  itfieif,  that  a  man  who  nooomplitthed  80  mighty  a  revolution 
in  the  hninan  mind,  nod  in  hi«  iigc,  oould  have  I»oen  OKlowed 
with  no  orriinary  pinvcrs  of  iritollei't,  niid  no  common  Btrongth 
of  character.  Eren  his  writings  display  an  astonishing  Ivold- 
nagfl  und  energy  of  thought  and  language,  tinited  with  a  spirit 
of  inipvtuuus,  itfissionato  and  convulsive  eiilliiisiat<m.  The 
ofunioD,  as  to  the  u»o  which  was  made  of  these  high  powers 
of  geniuv,  mu«t,  of  counie,  vary  with  th«  religious  principlea 
of  anob  itidividuni ;  hut  the  extent  of  thci«u  iiitellocttiul  endow- 
ments themselves,  and  the  tttrength  and  perseverance  of  ehnr- 
Bc'ter  with  which  they  were  united,  must  ho  universally  »d- 
mtttod.  Many  who  did  not  aiYeru-ards  adhere  to  tho  now 
Bpinlona,  atill  thought,  at  the  commencement  of  tho  KcformO' 
lion,  that  Luther  waa  the  real  man  for  his  age,  who  harl 
MMidved  a  high  vocation  to  accomplijil)  the  great  work  of  regen- 
fration,  the  strong  neoensity  of  which  was  then  tmiverMlly 
frit  If,  at  this  great  dintance  of  time,  we  pick  out  of  the 
writings  of  this  individual  many  very  harsh  expressionti,  nay, 
particular  words  which  are  not  only  coarse  hut  abpolutely 
greao,  nothing  of  any  moment  can  l>o  proved  or  determined  by 
tach  selectton*.  Indeed,  tho  age  in  general,  not  only  in  Gcr- 
nuiny,  hot  in  other  very  highly  civilized  countriea,  was  char. 
tct*rized  hy  a  certain  coarseness  in  manners  and  language,  and 
bf  a  total  m)>miic<;  of  all  excessive  polish  and  over  refinement 
of  cluiraclor.  l^il  this  coarseness  would  have  Kien  productive 
of  no  very  destructive  effects;  for  intelligent  men  well  knew 
that  the  wounds  of  old  abusea  lay  deep,  and  wore  ulcerated  in 
their  very  rools;  and  no  one,  therefore,  was  shocked  if  the 
knife  destined  to  amputate  abuses,  cut  somewhat  deep.  It 
vaa  hy  the  conduct  of  Luther  and  the  influence  which  he 
ibjr  acquired,  that  the  Reformation  was  promoted  and 

■  LeetarM  od  Uodera  HUAvtj,  London,  I84P,  pi.  109. 
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cousolidated.  Without  this,  Protcetantism  would  have  sank 
into  the  lawless  anarchy  which  marked  the  proceedings  of 
the  Huseites,  and  to  which  the  "W"ar  of  the  Peasants  rapidly 
tended;  and  it  would  inevitabiy  have  been  suppressed,  like  all 
the  earlier  popular  conimotiona  —  for,  under  the  latter  form, 
Protestantism  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  several  centuries 
before.  None  of  the  other  heads  and  leaders  of  the  new  re- 
ligious party  had  the  power,  or  were  in  a  situation  to  uphold 
the  Protestant  religion ;  its  present  existence  is  solely  and  en- 
tirely the  work  and  the  deed  of  one  man,  unique  in  bis  way, 
and  who  holds  unquestionably  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Much  was  staked  on  the  soul  of  that  man, 
and  this  was  in  every  respect  a  mighty  and  critical  moment  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  and  the  march  of  time." 

It  will,  perhaps,  uot  be  wholly  a  thankless  work  to  add  here 
some  of  the  attestations  of  distinguished  men  of  every  shade 
of  opinion,  and  in  the  most  varied  positions,  which  demon- 
strate how  profound  and  many-sided  was  that  character  which 
left  so  great  an  impress  on  them  ail.  "  Martin  Luther,"  says 
Dr.  liancroft,  "  a  man  of  the  most  powerful  mind  and  intrepid 
character,  who  persisted  resolutely  in  his  defence 
of  Christian  liberty  and  Christian  truth ;  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  be  triumphed  over  ail  opposition.  His 
name  is  identified  in  every  country  with  the  reformed  religion, 
and  will  be  venerated  and  esteemed  in  every  subsequent  age, 
by  all  who  prize  religious  freedom,  and  set  a  value  on  religious 
privileges."  • 

This  is  the  language  of  a  Congregational  Unitarian,  in  ITew 
England.  Let  us  hear  from  a  high-church  English  Bishop, 
eminent  for  all  that  intellect  can  confer,  a  testimony  no  less 
strong:  "  Martin  Luther's  life,"  says  Bishop  Atterbury,  "  was 
a  continued  warfare.  He  was  engaged  against  the 
*""''■  united  forces  of  the  Papal  world,  and  he  stood  the 
shock  of  them  bravely,  both  with  courage  and  success. .  He 
was  a  man  certainly  of  high  endowments  of  mind,  and  great 
virtues.     He  had  a  vast  understanding,  which  raised  him  to  a 

*  SBrmons  on  Doclrinea,  etc..  wliich  ChriBtianB  bave  made  the  Subject  of  CoD- 
troTen;.     B;  A*r«o  BanGrofl,  D  D.     WorcefUr,  1822.     Serm.  XL 
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Irbof  lonming  unknown  to  the  »ffe  in  wlik-li  he  lived.  His 
knovM^  in  Scriptnrc  xriw  admirftUc,  hi(>  vlwHrion  mnnly, 
iiud  hill  n*uy  of  rettROning,  with  all  thft  niibriliry  tlint  tho  pinin 
tnilw  Im  ilelircrecl  wonid  l^ear.  llitt  thoiiglita  wcr*  Knit 
iilwmon  grpftt  di'stjfTis.nnd  ho  had  a  rosolution  to  go  through 
witl)  (lifni,  imd  the  nssnranrc  of  his  mind  wna  not  fo  ho  nhiilcen, 
or  «iriiri!**>d.  Mis  lifr  wna  hniy,  and,  when  lio  had  leisurn  fur 
Mirtment,  wvere.  Ilia  virtuca  wore  aotivo  chiefly,  and  Bocinl, 
ami  iiM  ihnae  lajty,  fl«illpn  nnos  of  (he  Hoiater.  He  had  no  am- 
Utinn,  btit  in  the  cervii*  of  Ood  :  for  otlipr  things,  nether  his 
(Djoj^nenlA  nor  wiahes  ever  went  higher  than  the  harB  w>nve- 
tiitMMof  livinic.  If,  among  thin  crowd  of  virlm-H,  a  failing 
tRfitio,  we  mnst  remember  that  an  apostle  himself  had  not 
lnHi  irreproflchable ;  if  in  the  Ijody  of  his  doctrine,  a  flaw  is  io 
^••wi.yet  the grciitwt  lightmof  the  Church,  and  In  the  purf«t 
liaH  rf  ii,  were,  we  know,  not  exnrt  in  all  their  opinions. 
CjOn  Iho  whole,  wo  have  certainly  great  reason  to  break  out 
in  iho  language  of  the  prnphvt,  and  i^ay.  'How  beautiful  on 
liw  nxMiiitniMO  are  thnfi-etof  him  who  bringoth  gladtidingn.'"* 
B«yle,  princo  of  «kcptii"s,  baa  devotol  an  article  of  hi*  great 
nilinniirj',to  a  ih>fenee  of  Luther's  i-hnraifer  frnm 
(W  foUjhooda  which  have  l>een  published  eoncern- 
ing  bitn.  His  slanderers,  Bayle  sayx,  havo  had  no  regard  to 
ptdnbiltly  or  the  rules  of  their  own  art.  "  His  greatest 
*nMtln  vunnot  deny  hut  that  he  had  eminent  quatitieM,  uu<l 
hlMorj'  atTortls  nothing  more  surprising  than  what  he  h:i« 
Jow:  for  a  ximple  monk  to  be  able  to  give  I'opery  so  null-  a 
*l>n(k,  that  thet*  needed  but  huoIi  anoiher  entirely  to  over- 
ihmw  the   Homitih  Church,  is  what  we  cannot  anfflcientlv 

An-hhishop  TenniBon,  of   (he  (Church   of   England,  oayn: 
"Urlicr  was  indetxl  n  man  of  warm  teini>er,  and 
■neoortly  langnagc;  bnt  (bnidea  that  lie  had  bin 

*  llitrbnrj'f  flnilkiiiion  ft  Lutlier.  1 1D8T. )  Iturntl,  in  bit  Itivlorj  of  hif  Ows 
TbM^,tg«pl*lliUTini|)ealIniiiia  on«  of  Uh  mult  iMt  J«fcDct(  otlhe  ProleaUnl 
f^im     Ariprliurjr.  tm  hliiHal,  tfpttWA  to  iMt  book  lo  »xeii1p«l«liliii«etf  finm 
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edocntioo  smong  those  xrho  so  vebentsntly  reviled  him) 
may  he  conaidcroJ,  whellicr  iii  pflssiiig  throng))  »»  veiy  rough 
a  eea,  it  wiis  not  next  to  iiiipoeaihle  for  him  not  to  beat  the 
ioeulting  wav*8  till  they  loumiMl  iij;ain.  Kraanius  tells  us  '  that 
h(>  [KToeived,  the  better  any  mna  wan,  the  more  he  relished 
the  writings  of  Ldthor ; '  •  that  his  very  enemies  allowed 
him  to  be  a  man  of  good  life  ;  that  he  8e«med  to  him  to  have 
in  his  breast  certain  eminent  Kvangvlical  sparks;  that  it  wm 
plain  tbiit  »onio  (.-ondemnod  tbiii^  in  Luther's  writings  which 
in  A II  git  stint.'  and  Ik^niird  pikssed  fur  pious  and  orthodox."  f 
Bishop  Kidder,  in  the  siitiic  iuten-sting  coUecliou  from  which 
wc  liHVi-  jui*t  quoted,  Hlludi.^  to  the  "Confessions 
of  AdvfrMirii'it,"  which  liellarmine  hue  prc««utod 
as  the  thirteenth  nuirk  of  the  Chnrch.  This  weapon  ho  tunu 
agninat  the  great  Romish  author:  "As  for  Martin  Luther, 
vhatever  the  lionianiats  say  of  him  now,  yet  certain  it  ia  that 
Kmiimus,  who  I  hope  will  pncs  with  i'ardinal  Bellarmine  for  a 
Catholic,  who  lived  in  his  time,  gives  a  better  acconnt  of  him. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Cardinal  of  York,  speaking  of  Luther,  he 
says:  t  '  His  life  is  approved  by  all  men,  and  this  is  no  slight 
ground  of  prejudice  in  his  favor,  that  such  was  the  integrity 
of  his  mornis,  that  his  enciiiicH  could  Bud  nothing  to  reproach 
him  with.'  .\ gain,  in  a  Ivttor  to  Mclnnchthon:  §  'All  men 
among  u.'*  approvfl  the  lifo  of  Luther.' "  ,1 

Even  Boaauet,  the  eiigle  of  Mejiux,  is  obliged,  at  tlic  )<ogin< 
ning  nf  hi«  feroi-inun  assanlt  on  Protestant iem,  to 
concede  aonx-tliing  in  regard  to  Luthers  gifls: 
"  \n  the  time  of  Luther,  the  most  violent  rupture,  and  grentcat 
aptwtnsyoccurre<l,  which  liad  jierliaps  everlieen  acen  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  two  parlies,  who  have  called  themselveB  reformed, 
have  alike  recognized  him  as  the  author  of  this  new  Reforma> 
tion.  It  ifl  not  alono  his  followers,  the  Lutherans,  who  have 
lavished  upon  bini  the  highest  praises.  Calvin  frefjuently  ad- 
mirer his  virtues,  hiii  niiigunuiniity,  his  constancy,  the  iueom- 

•  Ernsm.  EpUt.  %i  Alb(T<.  Efiw..  *(a.,  pp.  tM,  £66. 

f  BclUtmlna't  TSaln  nt  lb*  Clianh  Biaminid  and  H«riiio>l.   Lonilan.    1840, 
p.  tlfil . 

I  Knam    Ep.,lib.  il.,  Kp.  1. 

1  Cp  .  lib.  iii.,  Ep.  43.  11  Dallnrmlnt'*  Kalet  rtaDlnvd.  •(«.,  p.  tlj 
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jimblQ  induatry  which  he  diepluyed  against  the  Pope.  He  Is 
thatnuapct,  or  rather,  he  is  tho  thiiiider  —  he  is  the  lightning 
vhich  bas  muood  the  vrorlJ  fn>ni  ita  Ictharsiy :  it  was  not  so 
mikli  Lutber  that  eipokc  m  God  whoec  ti^htniiit<8  burst  from 
his  lips.  And  it  iii  true  he  hud  a  strength  of  genius,  a  veho- 
nxara  in  hit*  dincoiirscfl,  a  living  nnd  imjictuoiis  eloquence 
wiieh  «itnuu;«]  and  raviahed  the  peoplo."" 

The  judgtnrnt  of  Bower  in  n.?gnrd  to  Luther,  is,  on  th« 
■■fcolt,  the  m<»flt  diflrriniiniiting  which  had  ap- 
IMTOit  in  the  Kngliiih  language  up  to  his  time. 
"In  tlw  peraotiftl  chnraetcr  of  Luther,  we  dittoern  many  qnnlt- 
iIm  tali.'ulftted  to  enable  him  to  dincharge  with  sii<\;o^3  the 
Important  duty  to  which  ho  was  called.  A  oonatitntional 
•rtof  for  devotion,  a  bonndless  thiret  of  knowledge,  and  a 
ftuiflK  xeal  in  ooiumunioating  it,  were  prominent  character- 
Wlaof  ihis  extraordinary  man.  An  unwearied  pcricveranee 
i>Ui»k>gieaI  research,  led  him  to  defect  errors,  and  to  rolin- 
^i»h  »li!p  Iiy  step,  many  of  hit>  early  opinions.  In  all  eita- 
lt»nii  Lutlicr  i«  tho  eamc,  pursuing  indt-fatigably  the  knowl- 
tJjt  of  tho  word  of  God,  and  never  ecrnpling  to  avow  hia 
pui  miitakeii,  whenever  the  confoseion  could  facilitate  tho 
■luitirict  or  confirm  the  faith  of  others.  It  was  in  vain  that 
ibchnd  of  tho  Church,  and  the  chief  of  the  German  Kmpiro 
niiiiUoed  to  threaten  and  proccribe  him — ^hu  braved  with 
•V*!  mumge  thu  very  lant-v  of  cither  power,  and  coulinued 
■Odononuee,  with  au  uiiHpAring  hand,  the  pre\'nluue«  of  eor- 
tlpll'ii).  In  MO  tiingle  in#tiini-e  <iid  lie  rw-ck  to  tnrn  to  hia 
pHMnnI  ailTantnge,  hiii  di«tinetion'>  and  the  influence  artnched 
l«lWin.  How  few  individuniK  would  have  ]jO(i»e«tn*d  Luther's 
P'Tr  wirhout  making  it  sniwrvient  to  tho  aequisition  of 
nak  (ir  honon'?  .MI  Ihew  were  di^ilftinod  by  him,  and  his 
■rinil  remaineil  wholly  oocnpieil  with  the  dill'usion  of  religious 
'ntli,  Kvmi  litfTury  fame  had  no  attractions  for  him.  The 
ini|imn-nient  of  (he  condition  of  his  fellow-ereaturea  was  the 
iJ^jjod,  whifh  with  him  euijerwiled  e\"ery  other  consideration. 
Ao  tvRiptation  of  ambition  could  remove  him,  in  his  days  of 

*<Iairv(  d*  llaviiM,  [llislcirg  4««  Variati«u».)  PkH*,  DiJol  FibrM,  IMT,  voL 
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oelebrity,  from  his  favorite  University  of  Wittenberg,  While 
bis  doctrine  spread  far  and  wide,  and  wealthy  cities  would 
have  been  proud  to  receive  him,  Luther  clung  to  the  spot 
where  he  discharged  the  duty  of  a  teacher,  and  to  the  asso- 
ciates whom  he  bad  known  in  bis  season  of  humility.  The 
freedom  of  his  language  in  treating  of  the  conduct  of  the 
great,  arose  partly  from  his  constitutional  ardor,  and  partly 
from  an  habitual  impression  of  the  all-powerful  claims  of 
truth.  The  lofty  attitude,  so  often  assumed  by  him,  is  not 
therefore  to  be  attributed  to  pride  or  vanity.  In  treating  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  considered  himself  as  acting  in  the  presence 
of  God,  whose  majesty  and  glory  were  so  infinitely  exalted 
above  all  created  beings,  as  to  reduce  to  one  and  the  same 
level  the  artificial  distinctions  of  worldly  institutions.  Under 
this  conviction,  the  prince  or  king,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
what  Luther  considered  the  word  of  God,  seemed  to  him  no 
more  exempted  from  severe  epithets  than  the  humblest  of  his 
adversaries.  However  we  may  censure  the  length  to  which 
his  freedom  was  carried,  the  boldness  of  his  conduct  was,  on 
the  whole,  productive  of  much  good.  An  independent  and 
manly  tone  in  regard  not  only  to  religion,  but  to  civil  liberty,  lit- 
erature, the  arts  and  sciences,  was  created  and  disseminated  by 
his  example.  Few  writers  discover  greater  knowledge  of  tbe 
world,  or  a  happier  talent  in  analyzing  and  illustrating  the 
shades  of  character.  It  is  equally  remarkable  that  no  man  could 
display  more  forcibly  the  tranquil  consolations  of  religion.  Few 
men  entered  with  more  ardor  into  the  innocent  pleasures  of 
society.  His  frankness  of  disposition  was  apparent  at  the  first 
interview,  and  his  communicative  turn,  joined  to  the  richness 
of  his  stores,  rendered  his  conversation  remarkably  interest- 
ing. In  treating  of  bnmorous  subjects,  he  discovered  as  much 
vivacity  and  playfulness  as  if  be  had  been  a  man  unaccustomed 
to  serious  research."  His  conjugal  and  paternal  aflection,  his 
love  of  music,  his  power  of  throwing  a  charm  around  the 
topics  of  religion,  his  fearlessness  in  danger,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  as  a  preacher,  are  dwelt  upon  by  Bower,  whose 
sketch  is  one  well  worthy  of  being  read.* 

*  Tlie  Lifa  of  Luther,  etc.,  b;  Aleikmler  Bower.     FbiladelpbU.     1824 
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Td  b  aimilftr  ntram  pmocodg  the  Imignago  of  the  Rev.  Jamen 

iwrter.wlio,  in  ojM'rtkljiir  of  Lnflior'H  oliiinirtor  asaniui^ioinn 

conij»09er,inenli<>iiH  tlmt  '-the  jrivjil  ilitiidul  lu-knowludgod 

that  he  \\w\  derived  nrngiilar  advniitHpe  frmii  siudying  the 

coin|>o«iilionn  of  the  great  Saxon  Koformer,"  •     Ituildetia  ^vee 

n»  a  [lartii^utar  n«:otint  of  the  print^ipal  writinga     Bir«.(« 

of  Luthc>r,  and  points  out  his  groat  wrvicea  in  nil     *>•"••* 

ihedppnrtmeiitaof  tht'ologyand  practical  Christiaiiitj-.  Amon^ 

ihc  forvmoet  of  these,  he  plnoM  his  revival  of  catechising  and 

his  invalnablo  contributions  to  it ;  he  points  out  how  much  he 

ilid  for  moral  theology,  aud  the  jfreat  ohti^tinns  under  which 

be  laid  thft  Church,  hy  liitt  trauulation  of  the  Bthlc.     AVu  will 

give  hin  fotintatc  of  Lnthcr  in  the  department  of  PoleiuieThe- 

ftlogy:  **  Here,  l>eyond  (■ontroveray,  the  highest  prai»o  »8  duo 

10  our  RainlM  Luther,  who  fimt,  when  nil  was  lost,  all  in  dew- 

pair,  lifted  up  the  fiinndard  of  better  hopes.     \or  eould  one 

V'tlcr  tiile<l  for  suBlaining  the  cause  of  truth  have  been  found. 

Aciilcnoiis  of  judgment  and  fertility  of  thought  were  l>oth 

liis;  these  gave  to  him  arguments  of  might,  overwhelming 

()oi)tienoe  which  swept  ovcrj'ihing  l>efore  it  like  a  torrent.    Ilia 

WM  an  intrepid  soul,  which  ueither  i»ower,  danger  nor  threats 

could  turn  from  the  right.    The  truth  indeed  fought  for  him  ; 

hai  no  lt5Aa  did  he  light  for  the  truth,  bo  that  no  mortal  couM 

W«  done  more  to  defend  it,  nud  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of 

itifrvii.     You  are  fori-iij  everywhere  to  contVuH  the  accurate 

filler,  the  exquisite  Theologian,  the  earnest  defender  of  the 

tntli.     lltH   own  writings  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  he 

arpivl  from  profound  convi<*tion  of  the  (ruth,  and  that  ho  v/as 

Holly  free  fVom  the  crime  of  men  who  employ  a  lino  of  de- 

ftiw,  not  licj'jiuin^  thi'y  regard  it  an  true,  hut  because  it  suita 

Iniir  par]XH*c.     Tlie  nbiindnncfl  of  argumentti  well  adapted  to 

llicir  imrpnae,  the  copiousnetw  and  ]>ower  of  his  language,  alike 

Wiw  the  attention.     Me  so  demonstrati-s  the  truth, as  to  leave 

■livtmirist  no  subterfuge;  such  is  the  lirmucns  of  his  grasp, 

■W  ho  seizes  (he  ass<>nt  of  the  reader,  hurries  bitn,  forooe  him 

'-"hit  i-ouclosion.     lie  aflks  no  favors,  miikcs  no  ett'ort  tu  pro- 

{■duo;  he  compels  i)y  the  weight  of  proof,  triumphs  by  dim- 

■EillBbiuyb  EDCjciopvilia,  «al.  lil,  I'll i tail i<t|>li in,  XHZi,  ut.  Lvtuks. 
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onstrBtion  of  tba  truth,  aud  forocs  the  utiwilUug  to  do  homage 
to  Bouud  dootriiie.  Whcti  we  look  at  the  cffroutcry  nnd  ot>* 
atituicy  of  hts  opponcnU,  and  their  cruet  purpoeea,  we  feel  that 
ID  comparison  with  theira,  the  severeat  language  of  Lutber 
Appears  mild."*  ^1 

Calvin,  who  waa  far  from  being  a  hearty  praiser,  yet  speuk^' 
thus  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  BuUinger :  "  Recall  thesa 
things  to  your  Diind :  how  great  a  man  Luther  ta^gJ 
and  in  what  great  endowments  he  excels,  with  what  fortitude^ 
of  mind  and  conatuiicy,  with  what  excellent  address,  and  effi- 
cacy of  doctrine  he  has  hitherto  labored  and  watclied  to  over- 
throw th«  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and  propagat*  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.  I  often  e&y,  it'  he  should  cull  uic  a  devil,  I  hold 
him  in  eiicb  honor,  that  I  would  acknowledge  him  uu  illus- 
triotis  servant  of  God."t  Again,  Calvin  says  of  htm  :  "  Wo 
aincorely  testify  that  we  regard  him  ua  a  noble  apoatle  of  Christ, 
by  whose  labor  and  ministry  the  purity  of  the  Qosj)el  has  been 
restored  in  our  times."*  Again:  "If  any  one  will  carefully 
coneidor  what  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  period  when 
Luther  arose,  ho  will  eee  that  he  had  to  contend  with  almost 
nil  tlio  difHcultieii  wbiih  were  eucountcrcd  by  the  Apostles. 
In  one  [\rjijwel,  indcti-d,  hi**  c^)iidilion  wn«  worse  and  harder 
than  theirs.  There  was  no  kingdom,  no  principality,  against 
which  they  had  to  det-Iare  war;  whei'oas  Luther  could  not  go 
forth,  except  liy  the  ruin  and  deatruolion  of  that  empire  which  I 
was  not  only  the  most  ]ioiverful  of  all,  but  regarded  all  the  rest 
as  obnoxious  to  itself."  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few  more 
sentences  from  Carlyle.  "  As  a  participant  and  dispenser  of 
divine  influeucvs,  he  shows  himself  among  hamao 
"'■  atlnirs  a  true  eoniiei-ling  medium  and  visible  Mes- 
senger  between  Heaven  and  Karlli ;  jHTlmps  the  most  inspired  I 
of  all  teachera  since  the  first  aiKistlcs*  of  his  faith;  and  thus 
not  a  poet  only,  but  a   Prophet  and  God -ordained   Friost,     ' 


■Biidilei  1»)[<iK<>  Illntorei-ihtologien.  Li|)>ii»,IT30.  pp  10S1,  1040. 

f  J.  Cnlvlni  Kpliioln)  Ft  R«*panMe,  0«n«v.,  lATfl,  fol.,  p.  8S8.      Life  of  Jo' 
CilTiri,  bf  llvin.  iru"<il;ttvd  by  Sllison,  TbiltJa..  \63K,  p   8Q, 

t  Lifn  suil  Tiuioi  or  Jiihn  CuUln.  mnilnlcd  rmm  Ihc  0«nii*n  of  P*u1  Honrj, 
D.  [I.,  bf  11.  Stebbing,  0.  D  ,  Nsw  Vork,  16JI,  p.  IS. 
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VliicL  is  tlie  higli«8t  form  of  that  dignity,  aiitl  of  all  digaity."  * 
"  r  will  c-all  this  Lutber  a  true  Gruat  Mail  \  great  in  iuteliect, 
in  courage,  affooiioDt  and  integrity  ;  oiio  of  our  most  lovublo 
■nii  prociouM  men.    tiniat,  tiot  uk  u  Lcwu  obelisk;  but  us  au 
iJjMiic  luouiitnin,  —  %o  simple,  liouest,  sponUricotie,  not  setting 
up  to  1m  great  aC  all ;  there  fnr  (luite  another  ptirpoiie  tlinii  being 
great  1    Ab,  yee,  onsubdtiabte  granite,  piercing  far  and  wide 
isto  the  heavens ;  yet  in  the  cleft  of  itfi  fonntaina,  green  beau- 
tiful ralleye  with  Howere!     A  right  Spiritual  Hero  and  I'ro- 
fiat ;  onoe  more,  a  tme  Son  of  Nature  and  Fact,  for  whom 
thes«  centariofi,  and  nimiy  that  aiv  ti>  wme  yet,  will  bo  tbnnk- 
Atl  toHcaveii."t    Murliu  ClR-nuiitz,  that  inodt  pn.-uiou^  mau 
of  tbe  second  gonemtion  of  the  great  divines  of  our  Church, 
nko  all  who  spoke  of  Luther,  immeiliately  after  his 
tiwn  liinv,  brcathw  the  spirit  of  profound  reverence 
■  toward  him.    After  the  death  of  Melanchthon,  Ohemnitji  was 
HttAuliitnbly  the  greatest  living  theologian.    *'  Whut  Quintiiian 
^BBd  «f  Ciiicro:  'Ille  scint  sc  in  Uteris  multum  profecisee,  cut 
H  Ciooro  plurimum  plueebit,'  I  apply  to  Luttier.    A  man  may  tell 
^1  btiw  far  he  ha?  mlvanee^l  in  theology-,  by  the  degree  to  which 
^B   bo  i>  ptea«ed  by  Luther's  writiugo."}     Claude,  in  his  &imoua 
^P   '*D>il(iice  of  the  Reforitiation,"  wbich  i^  still  richly 
'         •WIL  jierUHal.  has    vindicated   the   character  of 
^_     LtiUier  in  a  very  judicious  manner:  "  We  discover,"  ho  says, 
^1    "iirtai  many  exci-lk-nt  tliingis  in  hint,  nii  licroical  couragv,  a 
H^    E>*B|  love  for  the  truth,  an  anient  xral  for  the  glory  of  God, 
^     •  grwt  trust  ill  Hia  providence,  extraordinary  learning  in  a 
'lark  age,  a  profound  rcepect  for  the  Holy  Scripture,  an  inde- 
I         bigibJA  spirit,  and  a  great  many  other  higli  quulities."§ 
^       All  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
^P     knou-  how  dcc-p  wim  his  ruvcrcnoe  for  Luther.     To 
lii*  iits  son,  Henry  JTeJson  Coleridge,  imikes  nmuer- 
'xu  allusions  in  the  defence  of  his  father's  religious  opinions, 

*CfUU*l*n4  Mi*«iilkBC«u>  Ebmj*.  by  Tlnmnf  Catl;li>,  l'biliKJ<>li>bia,  IIUil\ 

I        f-rti. 

t  U«rD«*  kbd  IlrrA-Vortblp,  p.  12T, 

:  U*nniB  Thoslug.  M.  ClKinniiii,  Para  Tenia,  I<^,  WjinbPricni.  p.  41. 
(A  \}ttntt  «r  )b«  ItTtoriDniiaM.  traaaUled  fram  lh«  Frmab  of  Monn«ur 
Ondt.  m.,  t«n>l«Q,  ISli^  toL  I.,  p.  ^U. 
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which  forms  part  of  his  Introtlucfion  to  the  "  IHoffrajihia  Lite- 
raria." — "He«aw,"Miy»  lits  eon,  "the  very  mind  of  St.  Pnnl  iu 
the  teaching  of  Kiither  on  the  Law  aa<l  Justification  by  Faith." 
"  My  father's  atTectionnte  respct  for  I.iithcr  is  iinougli  to  alien* 
ate  him  from  the  High  Anglican  party."  —  "H*  thonght  the 
mind  of  Luther  more  akin  to  St.  Paurs  than  that  of  any  other 
Christian  teacher."  —  "It  is  an  insult,"  nays  Itenry  Nelson 
Col«rtdge,  speaking  in  his  own  jwrson, "  to  the  npoflt^olic  man's 
(Luther's)  memory,  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  Auti- 
nominnism.  lie  knocked  down  with  his  little  finger  more 
Antinomiauism  thu.n  hia  accusers  with  both  hands.  If  hi* 
doctrine  it  tho  jii^v-Itone  of  an  as«,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
t^antHon,  for  he  turncil  mimlK-rs  with  this  instrument  from 
the  evil  of  their  lives;  and  the  same  instrument,  in  tho  hands 
of  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  with  him,  has  wrought  nioro 
amendment  of  life  among  the  poor,  than  the  most  eloquent 
and  erudite  pi-oachers  of  woi-ks  and  rites  have  to  Imaat,  by 
their  i»renching."  Coleridge  is  hero  answering  some  of  tho 
aspersions  cast  by  lligh-C'liurch  writers  on  Luther.  Referring 
to  one  of  them,  who  had  uullod  tho  Commentary  on  Galatiaiis 
**eilly,"  lie  says,  "-iSliakepoaro  ha«  been  called  nilly  hy  Puri- 
tans, Milton  worse  than  silly  by  Prelatisis  and  Papists,  Words- 
worth was  long  cjilled  silly  by  Bonapurteans ;  what  will  not 
tho  c/tM'/t  (fu-tilo^it'toa  or  poaiii^iiin  find  worthles-i  and  silly? 
To  me,  porhaja  from  my  silliness,  his  Commentary  appears  the 
very  Iliad  of  justification  by  faith  alone;  all  the  fine  and  strik- 
ing things  that  have  l)een  said  upon  the  subject,  arc  taken 
trom  it ;  and  if  the  author  proiiched  a  novt4  tioolrino,  or  pre- 
sented a  novel  devolopmeot  of  Scripture  in  this  work,  as  Mr. 
Xcwmun  avers.  I  think  ho  deserves  great  credit  for  his  origin- 
ality. The  Commentary  contains,  or  rather  is,  a  most  spirited 
siege  of  Babylon,  and  llie  friends  of  Home  like  it  as  well  aa  tfao 
French  like  Wellington  and  tho  battle  of  Waterloo."  —  "  My 
father  called  Lnther,  in  parts,  the  most  evangelical  writer  he 
knew,  after  the  apiistlos  and  ajiostolic  men."  This  he  said  in 
view  of  his  "  depth  of  insight  into  the  heart  of  man  and  into 
the  ideas  of  the  Bible,  iho  fervor  and  reality  of  his  religious 
feelings,  the  manliness  and  teudontess  of  his  spirit,  the  veh»- 
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mont  vioquenoe  wilh  which  ho  aasails  the  RotuUh  practical 

£iliat-icfl  Aixl  aliuaea."  —  "It  i»  for  thcae  tliiu^  that  staunch 

'  C.',-illit)lii-A'  hiite;  ibr  these  things  that  iny  father  lov«tl  and 

LoiM»«d  Luther 'b  cuime."  —  "  Uow  would  Chrisl«iulom  havo 

iared  without  a  Luth«r?     ^V'h^t  would  Rome  Imvo  doite  and 

dured  hut  fur  the  Ooeau  of  the  Uefui-mc<l  thiit  rounds  herT 

l.ath«r  Uvea  yot  —  not  eo  beoi'Sidully  iu  tho  Lutheran  Church 

ait  out  of  it  —  un  antiigonist  spirit  to  Komc,  uiid  a  purifyiug 

,d  prww.Tviug  Bpirit  iu  ChrisWndoni  at  large."* 

**  Lather  pOMMaed  a  tviuper  and  ucquireiiicuta  which  pecu- 

inrly  fitlivl  him  for  tliu  •.'hjiravt«r  of  a  Hefonnor. 

W  ithout  the  fa^tidiuuii  nicely  of  rcHuud  toatc  and 

eluf^oe,  ho  wm  endowed  with  singular  aoutcnctts  and  logical 

duxli-ritv,  pOMMaed  profonitd  and  varied  erudition ;  and  his 

rualv,  though  fervid  oloquence,  intonuixed  with  the  coanteat 

wit  Olid  tho  keenest  raillery,  was  of  that  species  which  is  tiest 

Mluplt<d  1o  nttecC  and  iuflueuce  a  popular  aasembly.    Ois  Latiu, 

ihoi^h  it  dirl  not  rim  to  the  purity  of  Erasmus  and  his  other 

IforuMl  («ii(um|«rari«s,  was  yet  eopious,  free,  «n<l  forcible,  and 

W  «ris  |«rfec-tly  maflier  of  his  native  tongue,  and  wrote  it 

wiliiNQch  purity,  that  his  works  arc  stilt  esteemed  as  models 

"f  slvle  hy  the  German  critics.     He  was  animated  with  an 

"■"luiiite*!  Hpirtt,  which  raiMid  him  above  uU  apprehension  of 

^■igur,  imd    )>oasoaaed  a  perAcverancu   which   nothing   could 

CMigiM,.     He  wuB  at  once  haaghty  and  coudettceudiug,  jovial, 

tlTilil^,  uid  ctuidid  in  public;  studious,  cober,  uud  self-deuying 

I*  irivati);  iiitd  he  ivH8  endowud  with  tlint  happy  and  intuitive 

i>ipu;iiy  which  i-imblvd  him  Uj  nuit  hio  ■.umluct  and  mauuurs  to 

(^  oxi^uoy  of  tho  moment,  to  loaeoa  or  avert  danger  by 

'hlloly  flvxibilily,  or  to  hi.>ar  down  all  obNtaolett  by  lirnincds 

*U  uii{ietuiMity.     Ilia  merciless  invm-tiveri  and  contemptuous 

■■My,  wttru  proper  weapons  to  repol  the  virulence  and  scurrility 

*if  ]|M  adrvnariea,  nnd  even  the  fire  and  arrognnw  of  his 

liApKr,  though  blumialieA  in  a  retined  age,  were  far  from 

■hig  dcirimental  in  a  controversy   which    roused   all  the 

pMiuns  of  the  bnman  hre^t,  and  required  the  strongest  exer- 

<^  Uirmrk,  by  &  T.  CoUrUg*,  edited  by  Unuy  N«Uuei  CuUildg*. 
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of  a  king,  but  with  tlie  impudonco  of  a  knavo.    Ttils  rottea 
worm  of  the  eiirth   Lavinsr  bla*()lioiin'(l  tbo   nmjt'aly  of  my 
king,  I  hare  a  just  right  to  l*ct<{>Httcr  lii«  Kitgliith  iiiiijcvly  witK 
bi9  own  dirt.  .  .  .  This  Henry  hu«  Iio(i.'     Ho  w«a  repaid  with.  , 
capital  and  intowst  liy  an  anonymous  reply,  wiid  to  liavo  be^j^^ 
written  by  Sir  Thnroa*  More,  who  ooncUides  by  leaving  Lwthe^fl 
in  htngnagc  not  neoeasftry  to  tranHlntn,  *eun\  siiis  furiiti  et 
furoribaB,  cum  Biiis  merdia  et  atereorihnH  pnennteni  flaontnm- 
q«e.'    Such  were  the  vigoroiia  eleganoiea  of  a  controversy  on 
tbo  'Seven  Sacratnenta.'    Long  after,  the  Oonrt  of  Rome  had 
not  lost  tbe  tnBt«  of  these  ^bitter  herbs; '  for  in  the  bnll  of  tfafi 
cnoonization  of  Tgiiatins  Loyola,  in  Angust,  1623,  Luther  U 
called  mmstrum  ieUrn'mmn,  et  ihtfstafnlis  prstis." — "  Calvin  waa 
U$s  iottrablt,  for  he  had  no  Melancbthon  !    His  adversaries  are 
never  others  than  knavM,  lunatics,  drnnkiirds,  and  assassins! 
Sometimes  thoy  art-  fbiimctcrizcd  by  \\ii-  fttmiliarappellativca 
of  bulls,  ass<>«,  ail8.  and  hogs !    By  him  Catholic  and  Ltitheran 
arc  alike  hated.     Yot,  after  havinsf  given  vent  to  this  virulent 
bumor,  be  frequently  boaats  of  bis  niildneflti.     When  bo  reude 
over  bis  writings,  be  tella  ns  that  he  is  astonished  at  bis  fi>r- 
bcHrance;  but  this,  be  adds,  ia  the  duty  of  every  C'brisliun! 
At  the  same  time  he  generally  finishes  a  period  with  —  'Dft  — 
you  bear,  you  dog  t   Do  you  hear,  madman  t ' "  •  ^H 

"Amidst  all  that  Luther  has  written,''  says  Doederlein,  "  t^ 
know  nothing  mope  precious  than  bis  sermons  and    ' 
bis  letters.     From  both  of  these  we  can  at  leaet 
loam  to  know  tbo  man  in  bis  entire  greatness,  and  in  aceord- 
ance  with  bis  genuine  oharactcr,  whiuh  sujierslition  and  malice, 
and  tbe  parlizan  liccnliou«nei«a  both  of  friends  and  foes  has 
disfigured  ;  from  hoth  beams  forth  the  most  open  honesty,  the    ' 
fimmess  of  a  courage  which    never  qnaile<l,  fearlessness   of 
judgment,  and  that,  spirit  which  knew  bo  perfectly  its  aim,    , 
which  preserved  its  serenity  amid  all  calamities,  and  chungm 
allotted  by  Providence,  and  knew  bow  to  use  to  good  pnrpose,    i 
sport  and  earnest.     His  letters  esi»ecially  bear  the  impresi*  of    ' 
the  most  artless  simplicity,  and  of  tbe  most  naive  vivacity,    ' 
and  apart  from  their  contributions  to  history,  and  tbe  attract-    1 

•  CwioutiBi  of  Lliantura,  by  J,  Dlmtili,  LoDilcn,  MoxDii,  1641,  p.  S2.     _^ 
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111  tlie  hietory  of  the  world  there  W  an  individiinl  u-c  love 
iLcrr  ih«n  iitiotlior,  it  iw  lii-.  Ciilvin  we  venom!*'  more,  tnit 
loilirt  wo  love  more,  li&iidefi,  I.uthc-rnmsii)  19  of  iiself  dear 
nd  pndouB  iii  our  e>'«B,  and  with  rennon.  Tn  Kefonii  there 
mjirinciples  of  which  \vc  Bhonld  lie  afraid,  were  it  not  for  the 
OMHittrlralaiico  of  Lntheraiiifiiii. . . .  Luther  rikI  Luthurauism  do 
DM  [weeess,  «veii  in  Germany,  even  in  Wittenlierg,  friends  and 
admirvn  more  ardent  than  we."* 

Eito  the  Article  of  the  "  IMctiunnaire  Iliatorique,"  iiitciiwly 
lUmiiitli  iM  it  18,  coiifoMOit  tlic  lilicUouB  ehnracter  of  ii>'ib-Dii.iir> 
iviiftho  charges  which  were,  for  a  longtime,  "'*'■"''"• 
i  among  PapUttt,  in  refereiiw  to  Luther,  hij^iecintly  does  it 
■Maitiwi  tlinl  favorite  one,  that  the  hifpute  ahom  Imlntjrenoee 
•f»iw  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Augii^itiniatis  and  l->oniinieani». 
Mil  iniifesAes  that  it  is  wholly  without  foundation.  It  go« 
*)  r&ru  to  concede  that  the  old  story  of  IjUther's  hcing  begot- 
tfl)  nf  Ml  Incnhus,  i»  Dot  prohnMe.  It  oonrcdeii  to  liim  '*a 
powerful  imiigination,  resting  on  intellect  and  nnrtnrwi  by 
•tndj',  wliich  mude  him  eloquent  l>y  nature,  and  insured  him 
tl"*  concarrence  of  all  who  heard  the  thunders  of  his  declama. 
tii>ii."t 

iJ'hraeli  speaka  with  considerable  severity  of  Luther's  vio- 
^(K,  hat  he  has  the  candor  to  compare  with  it 
uct«  of  the  spirit  to  which  he  opposed 
"  Martin  Luther  was  not  destitute  of  genius,  of  learn- 
ing, or  of  eloqiicnco;  hut  hU  violence  disfigured  his  works 
»illi  invectives  and  eingulnrities  of  aliiuie.  It  was  tbrtunat« 
(w  llic  cuiwe  of  the  Kefoniiation,  that  the  violence  of  Luther 
*«  Softened,  in  «  conwdemble  degree  at  times,  by  the  meek 
mlsauhthon:  he  often  poiire*)  honey  on  the  sting  inflicted  by 
'^  ftiigrj-  Ik«.  Lather  wa«  no  respecter  of  kings  —  he  ad- 
"IfWMB  Henry  VII  [.  in  the  following  style:  '  It  is  hard  to  eny, 
"  t'JIy  can  Ixj  ntore  foolish,  or  stupidity  moru  stupid,  than  is 
Us  Uid  of  Henry.    He  has  not  attacked  uio  with  tb«  heart 

*  PAuMiMf  ■  t«iker  •u<IC*tvln;  or.  ihr  Tni*  S|i<r>i  of  ili«  ll«ronn«il  CbuTvli. 
MllM«o(lh«Mlr«oi»  Brrin  ■•l>'.^ubign^  ■&<!  bia  Wiiiinga."  wiili  sSkaloh,  ei«., 
^Dr.  lUird.  Now  York.  1»UI. 

t  Mmt.  Uleilm   llUiariiu«,  Cmh,  17HS,  imd  t  .  p.  882 
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of  a  king,  but  with  the  impudence  of  a  knave.  This  rotten 
worm  of  the  earth  having  blasphemed  the  majeaty  of  my 
king,  I  have  a  just  right  to  bespatter  his  English  majesty  with 
hifl  own  dirt.  ■  ■  .  This  Henry  has  lied,'  He  was  repaid  with 
capital  and  interest  by  an  anonymoua  reply,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  concludes  by  leaving  Luther, 
in  language  not  necessary  to  translate,  'cum  suis  funis  et 
furoribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  etercoribus  cacantera  cacatum- 
que.'  Such  were  the  vigorous  elegancies  of  a  controversy  on 
the  '  Seven  Sacraments.'  Long  after,  the  Court  of  Rome  had 
not  lost  the  taste  of  these  '  bitter  herbs ; '  for  in  the  bull  of  the 
canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  August,  1623,  Luther  is 
called  jnonsfrum  teterrimum,  et  deteslalnlis peatis." — "Calvin  was 
less  tolerable,  for  he  had  no  Melanchthon  !  His  adversaries  are 
never  others  than  knaves,  lunatics,  drunkards,  and  assassins ! 
Sometimes  they  are  characterized  by  the  familiar  appellatives 
of  bulls,  asses,  cats,  and  hogs !  By  him  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
are  alike  hated.  Yet,  after  having  given  vent  to  this  vimlent 
humor,  he  frequently  boasts  of  his  mildness.  When  he  reads 
over  his  writings,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  astonished  at  his  for- 
bearance; but  this,  he  adds,  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  1 
At  the  same  time  he  generally  finishes  a  period  with  —  'Do 
you  hear,  you  dog ?  Do  you  hear,  madman ? '" * 
"Amidst  all  that  Lather  has  written,"  says  Doederlein,  "  T 
know  nothing  more  precious  than  his  sermons  and 
his  letters.  From  both  of  these  we  can  at  least 
learn  to  know  the  man  in  his  entire  greatness,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  genuine  character,  which  superstition  and  malice, 
and  the  partizan  licentiousness  both  of  friends  and  foes  has 
disfigured ;  from  both  beams  forth  the  moat  open  honesty,  the 
firmness  of  a  courage  which  never  quailed,  fearleasnese  of 
judgment,  and  that  spirit  which  knew  eo  perfectly  its  aim, 
which  preserved  ita  serenity  amid  all  calamities,  and  changes 
allotted  by  Providence,  and  knew  how  to  use  to  good  purpose, 
sport  and  earaest.  His  letters  especially  bear  the  impress  of 
the  mcwt  artless  simplicity,  and  of  the  most  naive  vivacity, 
and  apart  from  their  contributions  to  history,  and  the  attract- 

"  CurliMiUu  of  LilcTtturi,  b;  J.  D'lirteli,  London,  Uoson,  1841,  p.  82, 
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(»f  their  contenU,  arc  entertaining,  rich  in  itietruction, 
M(l  worlhy  of  (lespendiiis;  to  i»oat«rtty.  were  tlierc  no  otimr 
Mtun,  to  show  that  immortal  man  Hjieaking.  etipeciitlly  with 
Ui  frivnJjs.*'*  Dupin  concedcR  tbiit  Luther's  error«,  iw  he 
itylcs  tliom,  oMi^d  the  KomaniHts  to  atiuly  The- 
ologjr  upon  right  [>riucipl»i ;  and  coiifoeses  that  his 
mniDH  of  the  Bible  va*  ''ele^ote" — even  while  he  brings 
Lbedarge  that  it  was  '■  peu  littorale"  and  "pen  exacte."t 

Spmlting  of  Lather's  reply  to  Henry  VTII.,  the  nnthor  of 
tito  init'lu  in  the  "  Cyelopa'diii  of  the  Soc-icty  for  the  Diflu- 
MM  of  Uiwful  Knowledge"  says:  "It  must  be  observcti,  how- 
<«W,tli«L  the  co«n««  vitiipcnattons  which  shock  the  <>i..,ndia  at 
niJpr  in  Luthor'9  controvei-aial  works,  were  not  "■"»''*••'••»■ 
ptmtiar  to  him,  being  commonly  naed  by  scholars  and  divines 
of  the  tuiddtc  ages  in  their  diapnttttions.  The  invectivefi  of 
Valh,Ftlolfo,  Poggio,and  other  distinguLslied  scholars,  against 
tsd  other,  lire  notorious,  and  this  bad  taste  continued  in  prnc- 
lie*  long  after  Lnther,  down  to  thu  (tcvvntoonth  evntury,  and 
Inun  uf  it  arc  found  in  writers  of  the  uightwnth,  vvuii  in 
•"Uioof  the  works  of  the  polished  and  courtly  Voltaire."    Tha 

might  have  added  'down  to  the  iiinctcvnlh,' for  who 
i  roradl  s{M^i.-inicns  of  theological  warfare  in  our  own  day, 
*iMly  mitre  oHVtusirc  to  all  right  feeling,  than  anything  writ- 
itn  W  Luthor.  The  samo  writer  goc-s  on  to  say:  "Lulher 
tuks  litgh  among  German  writcnt  for  the  vigor  of  \i\*  Dtylo, 
nA  the  dovtflopment  which  he  imparted  to  his  venmcular 
blguige.  Schroeck,  Melanchthon,  and  others  have  written 
l^npuphius  of  Luiher,  and  .\tichvlet  has  extracted  a  kind  of 
■Uiitilugraphy  from  hict  works.  From  thesw  pnaangm  the  char- 
•«*«  of  Luther  ii  clearly  di-duccd,  for  there  was  no  i-alcula- 
tiia,  raserve,  ur  hypocrisy  about  him.  He  whs  fnmk  and 
Tvlwinent,  and  often  intemperate.  Uut  he  was  earnest  in  his 
"tbvnicncfl ;  he  really  felt  the  in)portancc  of  the  topics  he  was 
daeiutiDg ;  and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  peculiar 

'  I>.  Jah  rkriitoph  D«i<t«rlcin  AuicrUiwnc  Thcolojtiiehc  BlMloihok.    UctIovt 
tfoStkttlu*  Uilitt-ti  Urivfr."  Km.  ltun<t,  l^ipiig.  I780i  p.  fiSt. 
I  Wribwl  of  Studjiug  Diriuiiy.  Luti<Jon,  IT30,  p  27.     DiMerlailan  Prilinl* 
.  MM.  (W ,  l^rli,  I«MI,  >al  k.,  p.  lUi. 
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opinions,  he  vi-as  a  sinocpo  and  zealoiiH  WHever  in  the  Christian 
Revelation.  Luther  con^idcreil  religion  as  the  most  important 
business  of  man,  and  because  ho  considered  it  a«  8ueh,  he 
■wialied  to  ascend  to  it*  very  Boiiroe,  unallnycd  hy  human 
anthnrity.  He  contended  fnr  the  rigltt  of  every  man  to  consult 
the  great  book  of  the  Clirialian  Law,  'I'he  prineiples  of  ftpc 
inquiry,  which  be  introduced,  led  to  fuiiher  resnltfi,  and  grad- 
ually Mttthlished  that  liberty  of  eonBoietice  which  now  exiflte 
in  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe.  But  Lnther  himself, 
whilst  he  appealed  to  the  Snriptnrea  against  hnnian  authority 
did  not  for  a  moment  admit  of  any  donlits  concerning  t\x* 
truth  of  Revelation.  .  .  ■  Those  who  jndge  of  Lnther's  diai>#' 
sition,  merely  from  his  controversial  style  and  manner,  greatl" 
mistake  his  character.  He  was  a  warra-hearted  German,  kirxi 
and  generous ;  he  ahuticd  and  vilified  his  antagon'sts  the  m»r 
in  proportion  as  Ihoy  were  powerful,  hut  he  eould  feel  for  t-li 
unhappy,  and  lie  even  tendered  some  consolation  to  his  bitterc« 
enemy,  Tct?^l,  when,  forsaken  hy  hi*  employers,  and  upbmiiie* 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  he  vvas  in  the  ngouicA  of  dead 
and  despair.  Lnther  gave  that  itnjmUe  tnwnrds  spiritaff- 
philosophy,  that  thirnt  for  information,  that  logical  exerci*^ 
of  the  mind,  which  have  made  the  Germans  the  most  genor*" 
ally  instructed,  and  the  moat  intellectual  people  in  Enrop^" 
Luther  wan  convinced  of  the  neces.aity  of  education,  as  amr— 
iliary  to  religion  and  morality,  and  he  pleaded  unceasingly  fu^ 
the  education  of  tho  laboring  classes,  broadly  telling  princf* 
and  rulers  how  diingeroiis,  as  well  as  unjust,  it  wa«  to  k<*i* 
their  subjects  in  igiiorunco  and  degradation.  He  was  no  courtly " 
flatterer;  ho  si>oke  in  favor  of  the  poor,  the  humble  and  the 
opprcsswl.  and  nj^iiirifit  the  high  and  mighty,  even  of  hi^  own 
party,  who  were  guiUy  of  cupidity  and  opprepn-iion.  Luther'a 
doctrine  was  altngetlior  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  and  in  Ger- 
many it  tended  to  .inpport  constitutional  rijihts  against  the 
encroachmenta  of  the  imperial  power.  Luther's  moral  cour- 
age, his  undaunted  firmness,  his  strong  conviction,  and  the 
great  revolution  which  he  effected  in  society,  placu  hint  in  th« 
first  rank  of  historical  cliaracters.  The  fonn  of  the  monk  of 
Wittenberg,  emerging  from  the  receding  gloom  of  tlio  middle 
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I,  kppcara  towering  above  the  sovereigns  and  warriors, 

'  AMJlMmen  and  divine*!  of  the  sixtn-nth  cciiturv,  wlio  were  bin 

^K=ODlemporuri(.-«,  his  uiitiigonista,  or  hi»  diaciplea."  ' 

^k      "A*  long  w  Lutkcr  lived  he  wua  tar  peiicc;  and  he  sac* 

^pBOedud  ill  lOfttntAining  it ;  he  regnrded  it  att  inijiious  to  seek  to 

^KeitaltliAh  the  eauae  of  Qod  by  Ibroe  ;  and,  in  fact,  during  thirty 

7^-eitnt  of  his  life,  the  principles  of  the  Uefornuition  gained  a 

•irraer  footing,  and  were  more  widely  proimgated,  by  hia  an- 

^liuketi  faith  and   unweuned  endeavor,  than  by  nil  the  wars, 

^Mnd  treatiM.  and  eouneils  «ince."t     Luther  "iutroduecd,  not 

mato  Germany  only,  but  into  the  world,  n  new  nud  most  im- 

^mrlant  ora,  and   his  name  can   never    be  forgotten,  while 

^nj'lhing  of  principle  remains  that  is  deserving  of  remem- 

■irancc."  J 

Biinsen  contributed  the  article  on  Luther,  to  the  eighth 
■edition  of  the   Britaiinica.     It   opens  with  these 

■  ^wonh) :    "  Luther's  life  ie  Iwth  the  epos  and  the 
mngedy  of  his  age.     It  is  an  epos  Itecause  its  tirst  part  pre- 
vents a  hero  and  a  prophet,  who  con<iuers  apparently  inaupei^ 
H  sble  difficulties,  and  opens  a  new  worid  to  the  huinau  mind, 
without  any  power  but  that  of  divine  truth,  and  deep  con- 
viction, or  any  authority  hut  that  inlicrent  i»  sinuority  and 
»    undaunted,  unselfish  courage.     But  Luther's  life  is  also  a 
tragedy  ;  it  is  the  Irngedy  of  Germany  an  well  us  of  the  hero, 
bcr  son  ;  who  in  vain  tried  to  rescue    his  country  from   un- 
holy oppression,  and  to  regenerate  her  from  within,  as  a  nation, 
by  means  of  the  Gospel ;  and  who  dieil  in  unshaken  faith  in 
Ulirist  and  in   Hia  kingdom  ;  although  ho  lived  to  see  his  he- 
J        loved  fatherlund  going  to  destrudion,  not  through,  but  in  spite 
'         (if  the  Reformation. 

"  Both  luirta  of  Luther's  life  are  of  the  highest  interest.  In 
the  e|iic  ptu-t  of  it  we  sec  the  most  arduous  work  of  the  time 
(tbe  work  for  two  hundred  years  tried  in  vain  by  Councils, 

■        •  Vol   *m..  pp  300.  'iOT.  (London.  Ih31'.  fol  ) 
t  K*cjcl  Ani«rM.,  *a1.  Hii  .  p.  1&3.  P1iiU<lrlphi«,  ISW.     The  irligle  "  B«far- 
mules  "  la  Ibli  ««rli  !■  ona  of  ibe  bell  In  ll.    It  b  tb«  trlleU  •■  Lii(h*r,"  h«w 
•rar,  tnm  vbid  »t  quou. 
{>•«/  C]rol«p.,  AMcriaaa  edjiion,  ?bil»dripbu,  toI.  iiii,,  art.  Lutbn. 
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and  1)y  prophola  uiid  tnartvTB,  with  and  without  empcrora^^H 
kingH,  and  princes,)  undertaketi  b;  a  poor  monk  nionc  whi^H 
varriod  it  out  under  the  bun  both  of  the  Pope  and  the  KiiiJ^^ 
pire.    In  the  second,  we  eoo  him  surrounded  by  friends  and 
disciples,  always  the  sinritual  head  of  his  nation,  and  th* 
revered  adviser  of  priutes,  and  preacher  of  the  people ;  living      , 
in  the  same  poverty  as  licfore,  and  leaving  his  deac«Ddant«  a^H 
unprovided  for  8«  Aristidea  l<-ft  hid  daughter.     So  lived  anc^^ 
dieil  the  greateat  hero  of  Christendom  since  the  Apostleit ;  tho 
restorer  of  Uiat  fonn  of  Christianity  which  now  sustaiu* 
Kurope,  and  (with  all  its  defects)  regenerating  and  purifying: 
the  whole  human  race  ;  the  founder  of  the  modern  GermaT»,_ 
language  and  literature;  the  itrat  speaker  and  debater  of  hii 
founlry  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  first  writ«r  in  prose  at 
verw  of  his  age-" 

The  relations  o^  Erafmus  and  Luther  form  an  inlcrvstin^ 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Keforniation.     With  all  the  cau- 
tion of  KrasnuiH,  and  the  ditlerence  of  spirit  unci 
principle  in  the  two  men,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
a  profound  though  uneasy  reverence  for  Luther.     In  writing 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1»18,  when  Luther's  name  was  just 
rising,  he  says;  "  As  to  Luther,  ho  is  altogether  unknown  to 
me,  and  I  have  rend  nothing  of  his  txcopt  two  or  three  pages. 
His  life  and  convcrMation  is  universnully  t^nmicnded  ;  and  it  is 
no  small  pnjudicc  in  his  fuvor,  that  his  morals  are  untama- 
ble, and  that  Calumny  Wwi-W  cnw  fnatcn  no  reproach  on  liiin 
If  I  had  really  been  at  leisure  to  peruse  his  writings,  I  am  no| 
*o  conceited  of  my  own  abilities,  as  to  pass  a  judgment  upon 
the   performances   of  so   constdcnible  ft  divine.     I  was   once 
against  Luther  purely  for  fvur  lext  he  should  bring  an  odiui 
upon  literature,  which  is  too  much  suitpoctcd  of  evil  alrvndyj 
Gonuany  hath  proiluced  some  promising  youths,  who  havi 
eloquence  and  learning,  and  of  whom  she  will  one  day,  in  mj 
opinion,  have  reason  to  boast,  no  lesH  than  England  can  n<t\ 
boost  of  her  sons."*    In  a  letter  to  Melanchthon,  (1619,) 
aaya ;  "  All  the  world  is  agreed  amongst  us  in  commending  hii 
moral  character.     lie  hath  given  us  good  odvtco  on  certaii 

■  Qaotcd  by  J«rlin,  "  Lift  of  Ertimui."  Loniian,  1T2S.  4id,  p.  IStL 
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points;  an<l  God  grant  that  hia  Rncoena  Tdfiy  bo  equal  to  the 
liberty  which   he   hath   taken."*     In  reply  to   a  letter  from 
Luther  himseir,  EraHinns  calla  him  his  deareat  brother  in 
Christ,  Hpoakfl  of  the  excitontcnt  his  worka  had  produced  at 
Lou%'nin,  ant)  thiit  ho  had  ndviwd  the  l>ivinca  of  tbat  (Jniver- 
Bity  to  answer  them  instead  of  railing  against  them.    Tliough 
be  had  totd  them  that  lie  had  not  re^d  those  works,  yot  he 
owns  that  he  had  perused  part  of  his  Commentaries  upon  the 
Pwlras,  that  he  liked  them  m«eh,  and  hnpftd  they  might  bo 
very  nerviceable.    ■'  There  U  a  Prior  of  a  Monastery  at  Ant- 
werp, ft  true  Christian,  who  loves  yo«  extremely,  and  wag,  a« 
ho  relates,  formerly  n  disciple  of  yours.     TTe  is  almost  the  only 
one  tbat  preachcth  Jeans  (Jlirtat,  whilst  others  preaeh  human 
bUcfl,  and  seek  after  lucre.    Tlie  Lord  Jeana  grant  yon,  from 
ffiiy  to  day,  an  increase  of  hia  Spirit,  for  his  glory  and  for  the 
/'Phlie  gnod."t     In  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Ment?;.  (I.^IO,) 
he  liftd  the  courage  to  apologize  openly  enough  for  Luther ; 
'^Aclines  taking  sides,  hnt  lashes  the  monks,  and  plainly  jiiati- 
M0  tbe  beginnings  of  the  Ii<>tormation.  j;    In  the  aame  year, 
"^  UTOte  ft  letter  to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  highly  favorable  to 
I-«tbor.  §     Afl  the  storm  advanced,  however,  EraBmua  grew 
"•On;  timid  and  sensitive  to  the  reproaches  which  the  enemies 
"^    Luther  directed  aguinat  all  who  showed  any  moderation  or 
'••■Hdtir  in  regard  to  him.     When  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
'**lled  over  Luther's  head,  Erasmus  thought  all  was  ruinetl, 
'^**«I,  in  a  x'ery  oracular  manner,  told  his  friends  that  all  th« 
<liHniitt!r  came  of  uot  following  his  advice,  to  be  mild,  coneitl. 
*^*ng.  and  cautious,  to  be  vvvry  thing,  in  short,  which  alt 
^an  now  st-o  would  liiivc  left  the  Church  and  tho  world  pre- 
i'ihkIj-  where  they  were,     Erasmua  si)ent  the  rest  of  his  life,  in 
^^e  mlwniblc  w>ndition  of  every  man  who  is  striving  to  oom- 
fottnd  liotween  hia  convii-liona  and  bis  feara,  too  acute  to  niisa 
the  truth,  and  too  sellitih  to  vonfi'M  it.     He  did  not  t»ke  open 
Pounds  against  the  Evangelical  doctrines ;  even  the  apologetio 
^<r  he  wrote  the  Pojie,  ahowed  tbat  be  was  not  very  cordially 

*<tntod  br  Jotllo,  Life  »f  Er<»niat,  Laad«ii.  1728.  4ta.  p.  ISO. 

t  b*  .  ^  tOU.  J  Do.,  p.  Wl 

|ttak(B4orf,  ItlMorU  Lutbfrtdiami,  1.  l,  p.  H. 
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on  the  KomiBh  side.  lie  declined  the  task  of  refnting  Lather, 
for  which  bis  second  reason  was :  "  it  is  a  work  alwve  my  abil- 
ities," and  the  fourth:  that  be  is  not  willing  to  endure  the 
rvHontnieiit  it  would  oi-«wion.  ■■  By  the  little  of  Luther'a 
writings  which  I  havo  mther  run  over  than  examined,  I 
tlii^iielit  that  1  could  diaix^ni  in  him  natural  talvnts.  and  a 
goiiiiiA  very  proper  to  explain  the  holy  Scriptures  according  to 
the  mannfip  of  the  fathere,  and  to  kindle  those  sparks  of  Evan- 
gi-Mcal  doctrine,  from  which  common  ciiatom,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  schools  u[>on  speculations  more  suhtile  than  uneful,  bad 
departed  too  far.  I  heard  men  of  great  merit,  equally  rcapcct- 
alile  for  learning  and  piety,  congratulate  themaelvea  for  having 
been  acquainted  with  bis  books.  I  saw  that  the  more  iinblaiu- 
able  their  behavior  was,  and  the  more  approaching  to  Evangel- 
ical  purity,  the  lesii  they  were  irritated  against  him.  Hi« 
moral  character  was  recommended  even  by  some  who  could  not 
endure  his  doctrine.  As  to  the  spirit  with  which  ho  was  ani- 
mated, and  of  which  God  alonv  can  judge  with  certainty,  I 
chose  rather,  as  it  lH>onnie  me,  to  think  too  favorably  than  too 
hardly  of  it-  And,  to  eay  the  plain  tnilb,  the  Christian  world 
hath  been  long  weary  of  those  teachers,  who  inaist  too  rigidly 
upon  trilling  inyentionn  ami  human  cnnstitntion»,  and  begins 
to  thirat  after  the  pure  and  linng  water  drawn  from  the 
Bourcee  of  the  Kvangeliats  and  Apostles.  For  this  undertaking 
Luther  seemed  to  me  fitted  by  nature,  and  inflamed  with  an 
active  zeal  to  prosecute  it.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have  favored 
Luther;  I  have  favored  the  good  which  I  saw,  or  imagined 
that  I  saw  in  him."*  In  the  same  tone  is  bis  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mente,  (1520.)  In  it,  he  shows  bis  prevailing 
spirit  of  temporizing,  which  reaped  its  fit  reward  in  the  hatred 
of  the  itoniish  and  ibe  o«inlempt  of  the  Protestant  party. 
"  Let  others  allect  martyrdom ;  lor  my  part,  I  hold  mywlf 
unworthy  of  that  honor."  "Luther,"  aaid  Erasmns  to  the 
Elector  Frederic,  (1520,)  f  "  hath  committed  two  niipanlonahio 
cnmee;  be  bath  touched  the  Tope  u{>on  the  crown,  and  the 

■Loiter  la  Campt^giun.  I&SO,  quotvil  in  JiTlio's  Lit*,  p.  !S2. 
t  "  When  Clinrlci  V.  Iiml  juil  bcoii  made  Emperor,  iinil  w«»  at  Culogno.  <b 
BltQtoc  Fr*ilarick,  vitau  w»n  iiUo  [Liera.  (cut  to  Eraiiuuf.  dtairing  ihal  L«  w«iUi 
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moiiks  upon  tlie  belly."  Ho  ihun  added,  in  &  serious  manner, 
lUl  the  (loctrinD  of  Luther  u-a«  uncxi-«pttonal>le.  lie  aolk'it<!d 
the  iniDiflten  of  the  Emperor  to  fiivor  the  uiiise  of  Ijulher, 
and  to  penuadc  bint  not  to  begin  ttic  exercise  of  hiii  imperial 
Jignil^v  with  an  aot  of  violeiu'e.    To  Krcderic  ho  prettontod  the 

I  following  Axioms  for  his  conaideralion  :  '  That  only  two  Uni- 
vemitics  had  pretended  to  condemn  Luther;'  *That  Lulhor 
made  very  re&soiialile  demands,  by  oticring  to  diaputo  puhtioly 
QWoe  more.  That,  (wing  a  man  void  of  ambition,  h*  was  tbo 
■kn  to  be  auape«1ed  of  heresy.'  The  I'opo's  agents,  finding 
j^mamtu  »o  obstinately  bent  to  defend  Lnther,  endeavored  to 
wiTi  hint  over  by  the  offer  of  nbbej-s,  or  bishopries t  but  ho 
Ari^wered  them,'  "Luther  ia  a  man  of  too  great  abilities  for 
a^^  lo  encounter ;  and  I  learn  more  from  one  page  of  his,  thno 
fr'Om  all  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,"  The  Lutherans 
■*s^<n<iwledged  their  obligations  to  Emsmus  for  these  favors,  by 
X^icttire,  in  which  Luther  and  llutten  were  represented  car- 
5-Bg  the  Ark  of  God,  and  Kraamiis,  tike  another  David, 
■  nciug  before  ibcm  with  all  his  might.f 
That  Kraamua  went  thus  far,  is  wonderful ;  that  he  would 
L^-ve  gone  much  farther,  if  he  bad  simply  acted  out  his  con- 
^'^siions,  is  certain.  "  But  if  Luther,"  he  says,  (1.^21,)  "  bad 
Sticn  everything  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner,  f 
ia».«l  tjn  inclination  to  die  for  tho  sake  of  the  truth.  Every 
n»»nn  bath  not  tlio  courage  requisite  to  make  a  martyr;  and  I 
*«n  afraid,  that  if  I  were  pnt  to  the  trial,  I  should  imitate  St. 
P'oiw."}    "I  follow  the  decisions  of  the  Pope  and  Emjwror 

(Oinii  14  liii  la4|{iB|t*.      EriiTnu*   bCdarJinglj'   nrailnl   on    him.      U  ■■•  in  l>i'<<rni- 

***'.  mJ  llitj' rviiTniicd  *t  Ihn  nr#>i>l«-     Bnttmuii  prnr* rrod  ualnt  Littin  InnlfaJ 

*'  ftleh.  an4  ih»  Elveior  nniH-rrcit  Iiim,  ih-ni>itli  f()>>Uiiiie.     When  Kr«*niii«  wu 

fhraly  (•>  gi't  bli  opinion  eun«crninfc  Lulhor,  h«  ilood  wllb  lipa  caoi- 

■luiog  ia  •il«noa  for  ■  long  liBi* ;  whiUt  Fn-drri?,  ■■  wu*  hiH  wont  la 

"Vmi  dUMurM.  Iliei]  lili  «;««  upon  liim  in  *n  ini«n>«  gmr.     Al  lut  ho  btoks 

^•llfaM  Kith  lli«  word*  wt  h>(#  ijiiottJ,     Tho  Kinelor  imtlol  iib«a  ihcy  mart 

"'•'•4,  nd  In  anrr  limr.  not  l«ng  b«firc  tiiii  intti,  r(>r«II«<l  llisin.      Kruraas 

*A**lfib  bvntoil  8p*Ulina  Id  ninrn  Ibe  miDuioript  of  Iho  «iiom«,  Iwl  it  migbl 

^•MttobU  bun."  — S«ck*ndort  Jortln. 

*lbltliiar  Adani.  Vii>  Ufbcri' 

|i'ni^«*  do  rApol    d'RniDi*,  quoivd  by  JaHia,  p.  MS.     S«ckMidi>rf  gi>«« 
t^Ma*  (mi*  ia  alill  aiiiplor  ilo<a>l. 
I  LiMcr  (a  I'wo,  ^uolw)  la  Jotlia,  p.  Xtt. 
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when  tlioy  are  right,  which  is  acting  religiously ;  I  eabmit  to 
them  when  they  aro  wrong,  which  is  acting  prutlontly,  and  I 
think  thai  it  is  lawful  for  good  lucn  to  behave  tbetu»olv«»  thos, 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  auy  more"  ■  "There  us  a 
certain  innoceut  lime-iterviiig  imd  pioiut  craft."  t  Lamartinc 
says :  "  Xo  frntHt  Diao  is  cunning/'  This  wa«  n  truth  to  which 
KrasmuB  does  not  seem  to  have  attained.  On  the  train  of  cir- 
ciuoBtances  which  led  to  the  controversy  between  Erasmus  and 
Luther,  ou  free  will,  it  is  no  place  here  to  dwell.  Erasmus 
wrote  to  prove  the  freedom^  of  the  will,  though  his  very  doing 
80,  he  eonfoMcH,  waa  a  proof  that  his  own  will  wax  not  free. 
Through  Luther  ho  struck  at  tho  Kcfonnatiou  itself.  "Luther 
replied,  and  Imd  uiiquustioiiubly  the  boet  of  the  argument."^ 
"  I  count  this,"  says  Vaughan,  ejieaking  of  Luther's  reply,  "a 
truly  estimable,  magniiicont  and  illuatrions  treatise."  '*  Luther 
did  not  rejoin  to  Eraamua'  twofold  reply :  he  well  knew  that 
Erasmus  was  fighting  for  victory,  not  for  truth,  and  be  liad 
Iwttcr  things  to  do  than  to  »vrito  books  merely  to  repeat  unan- 
swered arguments."  § 

Gelzer,  who  wrote  the  skvlvlKMi  which  Accompany  Konig's  pio- 
turcit,  says  of  Luther :  "  If  we  recall,  iimong  other  great  name* 
in  Gorman  history,  the  Hvfortners  Melunchthoii  and 
Zwingle,  thu>Snxoii  Eiectoni,  Frederick  the  Wise  and 
John  the  Coustani,  Gustavue  .\dolphua  and  Frederick  the 
Great ;  or  among  intellectual  ceiebriliea,  Klopstock  and  Leasing, 
llaman  and  Herder,  Giithe  and  Schiller  ;  or  turn  to  tho  great 
religious  reformers  of  the  last  centuries,  Rpener,  Franke,  Zinzen* 
dorf,Uengel,andLavater,thoy  all  exhibit  many  features  of  rela- 
tionship with  Luther,  and  in  some  <]nnlities  may  even  surpass 
him,  but  not  one  stands  out  a  Luthiui.  One  is  deficient  in  the 
poetic  impulse,  or  the  fulness  and  versatility  of  his  nature; 
another  wants  his  depth  of  religious  feeling,  hit  firnmesa  of 
purpose  and  strength  of  ehttnicter ;  others  again,  want  hia  elo- 
q^oeace  or  iaflueuce  over  his  contemporaries.     Luther  would 

•  Jorlln,  [i.  2"4.       t  Er»iimu<,iiu«(e3by  Joptio.         JRms'CjoI  .  »rl.  Erannu* 

I  Mania   LulJiar  on  lli*  llimibge  of  llio   Will.  trannUlcd  hy  V..  T  VsughkB, 

London.   IS'iS.  (irtfaav,  xlii       VauKlmii  ){i><i«  a  tkoish  of  Liilhur'a  Life,  and   a 

*i*w  of  hU  elinrrtdlc-r,  a  mere  abriOgnicut  ot  Dean  MiLutr'n  oaoliDuilion  of  bt» 

brotlitr'o  Church  llUiorji. 
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not  have  t>ccn  Lather,  withoat  these  three  lending  features: 
h>9  stroBg  faith  ;  his  spiritual  eloquence ;  and  fimmctui  of  chni^ 
•cter  uod  jmrpoae.  Ho  iniitvd  —  tind  thia  is  thu  moot  cxtnir 
ordinary  foct  conncwted  with  him  —  to  large  cm)owniciit«  of 
mind  und  lieurt,  and  the  great  gift  of  imparting  these  intellcc- 
uia.\  trca«arc«,  the  invincible  power  of  ori^nnl  and  creative 
Ibooght,  both  in  re«l8ting  mid  induencing  the  outer  world." 

"Ttu'historv  of  tlio  Reformation,  which  Guerioke  preeentH 

in    his  adinimhie  «.-ompeiid,  ia  in  keeping  with  his 

itr«%g,  conaistent  Lutheran  position,  and  though 

ir  <loe0  not  contain  any  dieiinct,  elaborate  analysis  of  Luther'a 

cbo.r»oier,prcscnlaaju«  viowof  his  career  and  hisqiialitie*."* 

Tlic  Twelfth  I-octure  of  Guizot.t  ia  devoted  to  the  Kefonna- 

tion.    In  a  note  ut  the  clooo  of  the  chaplcr,  the 

remirk  <if  Robertson  ia  quoted,  that  "  Lniher,  Oal- 

nn,Oninmer,  Knox,  the  foumieraof  the  Kefonned  Church,  in 

ilicir  respective  countriea,  inflicted,  aa  far  as  they  had  power 

and  opportunity,  the  annie  punishim-niM  which  were  denounced 

^y  tlio  Church  of  Rnmc  ujion  such  as  called  in  question  any 

Arttcio  of  their  cree<i."     Upon  this  poaaage  of  Robertaon, 

''tnytlicl  roinarks,  that    "Luther   might  have  been  favor- 

"ll.v  ilininguiBhod  from  Calvin  and  others.    There     uvurfuin- 

'TO  piwagM  in  Uia  writings,  with  regard  to  the  •'!•■■ 

toturfvrent^  of  the  mugiatnito  in  roligioua  eonuerna,  that  do 

tiliii  honor ;  hiit  he  was  favorably  citunted,  and  lived  not  to 

*H  tlie  t«'mi>ornl  aword  at  hia  conimaiid.    Ho  was  never  tried." 

T^  ckaing  wooia  of  Smythe  are  in  d«ftan<«  of  the  facU  in 

U«  CUM.     More  than  any  private  man  in  tho  sixteenth  cen- 

'•wy*  Lather  Aarf  the  temporal  aword  at  his  oomnmnd.     Ue 

^1*  tried.     He  was  a  shield  to  bis  enemies,  both  in  {>ei'i;on  and 

^Htrijie,  when  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  hanging  over 

'uuni.    Single-handed  he  protested  against  resort  to  violence. 

*w  avorled  war  wheu  the  great  Protwitnnt  princea  were  eager 

*  HiollKioh  d*r  Kir«kBiigeMbiohle  tod  II.  E.  F.  Gucrlck*,  t<i«  Aufl.,  I.cipiig. 
'W.  M  ill.,  l-JTa. 

f  flta*T»l  tlialMf  of  CittlitalUa  la  Kiir«[>«,  from  ilia  VtXX  of  tlia  Roman  Em- 
I'n  t*  Ui«  FtCMch  RvToIuiioa,  3(1  Amcrieiu  frooi  the  2(t  KnKli'h  aditiou,  wilfc 
•ku1m*I  nMMbj  C.  8.  WtBtj,  D,  D..  New  Tork.  1841}.  p.  SlH-SOS. 

]  UctarM  m  Uodcru  lliMorj,  Am.  nl.,  p.  362. 
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for  it.  He  had  a  great,  loving  heart,  aa  fall  of  affection  and 
forbearance  for  mao,  even  when  straying,  as  it  was  fall  of 
hatred  to  error  in  all  its  forms.  Bancroft  makes  a  more  correct 
statement  of  Luther's  true  principleainregard  to  persecution:* 
"  Luther  was  more  dogmatical  than  his  opponents ;  though  the 
deep  philosophy  with  which  his  mind  was  imbued,  repelled  the 
use  of  violence  to  effect  conversion  in  religion.  He  was  wont 
to  protest  against  propagating  reform  by  persecution  and  ma»- 
eacres ;  and  with  wise  moderation,  an  admirable 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  familiar  and  almost 
ludicrous  quaintnesa  of  expression,  he  would  deduce  ^m  his 
great  principle  of  justification  hy  faith  alone,  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  freedom  of  comcience."  To  this  is  added  the  note: 
"  Noliem  vi  et  ctede  pro  evangelia  certari,"  (I  could  not  wish 
any  to  contend  for  the  Gospel  by  violence  and  slaughter.)  Lu- 
ther's Seven  Sermons  —  delivered  in  March,  1522.  "Predigen 
will  icha,  sagen  will  ichs,  schreiben  will  ichs,  aher  zwingen, 
dringen  mit  Gewalt  will  ichs  Niemand  ;  denn  der  Glaube  will 
ich  ungentBthigt  and  ohne  Zwang  angenommen  werden."  (I 
will  preach,  I  will  talk  in  private,  I  will  write,  bat  I  will  force, 
I  will  coerce  no  man :  for  I  will  have  the  faith  accepted,  withoat 
constraint  and  without  force.)  We  have  a  testimony  to  the 
same  effect,  in  the  History  of  Germany ,t  by  Koblraitsch: 
"  Shortly  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  sanguinary  war 
of  religion,  Luther,  the  author  of  the  grand  struggle,  breathed 
his  last.  He  had  ased  all  the  weight  of  his  power  and  influence 
in  order  to  dissuade  his  party  from  mixing  external  force  with 
that  which  ought  only  to  have  its  seat  within  the 
'""'' '  calm  profundity  of  the  soul ;  and,  indeed,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  this  energetic  Reformer  was  the  warm  advocate  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  He  repeatedly  reminded  the  princes  that 
his  doctrine  was  foreign  to  their  warlike  weapons,  and  he  beheld 
with  pain  and  distress,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  grow- 
ing temporal  direction  given  to  the  Holy  Cause,  and  the  in- 
creasing hostility  of  parties,  whence  he  augured  nothing  good." 
In  that  immortal  work  of  John  Gerhard  (theologorum  prin- 
ceps,  tertius  k  Luthero  et  Chemnitio,  orbis  Evangelici  Atlan- 

•  Hirt.  United  BUto,  i.  274.  f  ^o"*!"  l^"-  P-  ^2. 
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],  tbft  '  Confeaaio  Catholics,'  in  which  tba  oonocflsioiu  of 
RAQiiih  wrilen  ftrv  employed  in  defence  of  the  truth,*  ho 
inavtn  in  full  nil  ihv  aitumtiiea  direoted  afiniiiet  the  lifa,  and 
tbckttackfl  on  the  (IiH'trtiies  of  Luthor.  lie  ahon-fi 
tW  Lnilier  wm  uctiuited  by  no  blind  taty  Against 
tlin  {'haix-h  of  Home,  but  diBtingaiBhed  in  it  the  prei-imiB  from 
itie  vilo,  uiid  thftt  he  was  an  iiistruiiiont  of  God  endowed  with 
mnordinary  qaolities  for  su  oxtraordinary  work.  In  show- 
ing tVii,  he  cites  at  large  tho  opinionH  of  Mellcratadt,  StaupttJ!, 
Ihi  Eiuperor  Maximiliun.  Von  Ilullcn,  Erasmus,  Krodoriuk, 
Elutor  of  Saxony,  Lungius,  Fittherf  (Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
ClianotUor  of  the  University  of  <-'ambridge),  who  afterwards 
*rol«  against  Lutlicr,  MoiiollaniiB,  (.^llnrius,  Ulner,  Fodiwcn, 
I'hraicitu,  Schimer,  Roedialovinus,  Margaret,  Archdacheas 
of  Aiutria,  Eroser,  Kigeliu,  Maeius,  and  Sovcrus.  J  These 
ptnone  were  all  in  the  Church  of  liome  at  the  time  that  these 
GiirortUe  testimonies  were  giveu.  Portion  by  portion  is  taken 
Up lijr  Gerhard,  and  duiposcd  of  with  most  eminent  jtidgniont, 
■uitiinwl  by  in<.-rediblo  liiinting. 

"It  may  be  said,"  itt  the  n-inurk  of  Hagenbuch,  "that  Mar- 
'ut  Luther  IxK-iiiiieeniphalically  fAc  reformer  of  tho 
^nuiui  Churc-h,  and  lliuii  ihc  reformer  of  a  great 
I*rt(if  the  Universal  Church,  by  \m  enuncnt  personal  cbnraeter 
vxl  Wroio  cwGOr,  hy  the  publieation  of  \\h  theses,  by  scraions 
■»d  upiwitionR  of  Scripture,  by  disputations  and  bold  contro- 
tnial  writings,  by  numorous  letters  and  circular  epifttlet),  by 
xlvicvaud  warning,  by  intercourse  with  penions  of  nil  clnssca  of 
x^idly,  by  (tointed  maxims  and  bymna,  b»t  eapeeially  by  his 
■niululon  of  the  Saered  Scriptures  into  the  German  language.^ 

'''l>MTia»  C«l1i<>li<*  el  Etangr1««.  quum  BccWio  Ausiuianoi  CooftiMloal 
*<<>«■  p-uBUklur."—FroB  lb*  IliU  of  Ui«  "ConfoMlo  Calbol.,  Fnnkfuracl 
I*H*  l«7»,"  Wio. 

t  w  t  Miar  I*  Brumu*  be  oMPOMnd*  Lulliar  liiKl>1y>  »nA  amoni;  oUi*r  Uilttjta 
f'btf  Un  u  "8orl[-iuiiiruiuail  miruuluin  u,<iu«  puitum." 

IhwapiM  of  ftrdliiand,  aullMr  of  Ibo  di*ti«l], 
"JapcU  dc  g«nle  pri*r  m^orva  Lutbara 
X<aii  fiilL,  ■«:  liabfal  taela  futun  par*m."  — Oonf.  Oatbol.,  p.  68  IM^ 

|CMfa»4itUB  Itt  tkn  HUtnrj  of  Dnctrin«ai  bj  K.  It.  Hisenbnch,  Dr.  and 
^nlmm  «f  Tbealogjr  in  Ui«  Dalrvnii;  ot  Dul*,  tranalatad  b;  Cart  W,  BtMb, 
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It  ifl  .  .  UDJnst  .  .  to  maintuia  that  Lather's  profound  a 
dynamic  intorprotation  of  the  8ucn|moi)l,  which  on  that  v 
acoouiit  was  Icas  purspiciuKis  and  intolligiblo,  had  itH  origin  \ 
nothing  hut  partial  slujjidiry  or  stiihlionineaB.     The  opinion 
which  «ach  of  thcao  reformers  iZuinj^liiis  and  Luther)  enter* 
tained  concerning  the  sacramente,  waa  most  intimately  oon. 
nectcd  with  his  whole  religious  tendency,  which,  in  its  turn, 
stood  in  connection  with  the  dillercut  development  of  the 
charcbes  which  thoy  ro«pecliveIy  founded." 

Ualluiu  hsM  odcrc«l,  in  liia  "Introduction  to  the  Literat 
of  Europe,"  A  work  acceptable  in  the  great  dean 
*"  in  our  language,  of  oil  hooks  of  the  kind, 
neither  worthy,  in  a]l  respectii,  of  the  suhjcot  nor  of  the  roputa- 
tion  of  its  author.  For  loo  much  of  it  is  obvionely,  in  the  most 
oufavorabloMnae,  second-hand,  and  even  in  its  depeudcuce,  it 
doM  not  rc6t  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  itourcoi 
whence  opinions  can  be  had  ready-made.  Would  it  not  btl 
thought  propoeternus  for  a  man  to  write  an  introduction  to 
classic  literature  who  kuow  nothing  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  depended  for  his  information  on  the  translations  existing 
in  his  mother  tonguot  llallaiii  ba«  Ijcgh  guilty  of  a  greater 
absurdity  thau  tbift ;  fur  iu  total  ignorance  of  tliu  most  import^^ 
ant  language  in  Kuropc,  he  has  prct«nded  to  give  a  view  of  ilH 
literature  —  a  liter;iture  almost  none  of  which,  com jyi rati vcly, 
exists,  even  in  the  imperfect  medium  of  Iraiielations  int«  Kng- 
lieb.  He  displays  everywhere,  too,  an  ignorance  of  theology 
which  ninkes  bis  views  on  theological  literature  not  only  inad- 
equate, but  oftcu  absurd.  Tboro  is,  too,  an  air  of  careleeenoss 
in  hie  trcutiiicnt  of  it,  which  seems,  at  least,  to  involve  that 
he  feels  little  interest  iu  it,  or  that  a  man  of  his  position  in 
general  letters  la  condescending,  in  touching  such  matters  at 
all.  It  is  one  of  the  poorest  atTectations  of  men  of  the  world  , 
to  talk  of  theology,  in  A  tone  of  flippaucy,  as  if  it  were  too   I 

Ediuburftt,  Clark.   ISI*.  toI.  \\..    l.id.  (Am    ihI.,    olUml    h;   Dr.  tT.   B.  SIsitl^    \ 
1663.)    lUgeiit>«oh'ii  work  hu  an  occuienal  *lip      An  jlloiliatlan  llci  Jutil  iinilar 
our  era :  "  Nor  did  tbo  anthori  or  lb*  Symbolleal  Booh*  Jiffnr  from  I.ulhi>r, 
Trannibiln Dilation."     V*rji  Iran,  biil  bnlf  ufHiiKvnbich'*  proof  ib  b  citnlion 
(b*  Siuiil«;il<l  Ariiulai^  i.  <.  be  prorm  ihai  LuiUor  did  not  AWtt  from  I.uibur. 
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a  thinker,  too  dull  to  iiwpire  CHtliUBiasm.  They 
•peak  and  write  of  it,  «*  if  they  wero  with  difficulty  repressing 
tjawD.  But  Halluni  is  not  guilty  of  more  listleeaDeaa  in  bis 
tiMlDMot  of  tboologifisl  topics,  lie  ia  a  partisan,  and  a  very 
ili-lnfonoed  one. 

K«iK-vinlly  \*  his  aecount  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Lutber 
full  of  ignor^uicc  and  full  of  prejudice.  He  seems  to  have  -pn- 
putd  ht«  mind  for  a  just  estimate  of  Lather  by  reading,  with 
intenw  admiration,  Bnssuet's  "  Variatioofi,"  though,  as  bv  tells 
M,  with  great  impartiality,  "  It  would  not  bo  just  pnAaUy  to 
pre  Boasuct  credit  iu  f  rvry  part  of  that  powerful  dclincntioa 
ofLnther'a  theological  teuom."  Uo  charges  on  the  writings 
of  I^ntlior,  previous  to  Mt'ld,  vnrious  "  Anlinomian  paradoxes," 
^Hityct  he  has  the  candor  to  ttay:  "  It  must  not  be  aupposed 
for  ■moment  that  Luther,  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with  a 
ftrrtDt  piety,  and  whose  integrity,  as  well  ae  purity  of  Hie,  are 
nnqueitioned,  could  mean  to  give  any  encouragement  to  a 
rMeatioaa  disregard  of  moral  virtue,  which  he  valued  as  in 
it*df  levcly  before  God  as  well  as  man,  though  in  the  technical 
*>jk  (if  his  theology-  he  might  deny  its  proper  obligation.  But 
i>>*I«faper  led  him  to  follow  up  any  proposition  of  Scripturo 
l4tvory  consequence  that  might  seem  to  result  from  its  literal 
Mb&iug.*' 

*Every  solution  of  the  (.-omluct  of  the  reformers  must  be 
M|lli)ry  Kxeept  one,  thai  they  wore  niun  absorbed  by  the  con- 
Hwiod  that  they  wi*re  fighting  the  battlu  of  God." --"It  is 
^nfly  correct  to  aay  of  Luther,  that  ho  orcct^  his  system  on 
lb«  ruins  of  I*oj>ery,  fnr  it  was  rather  the  growth  Hiid  cxpuik- 
•ion  in  his  intnd  of  one  poeilive  doginn,  justiticutiou  by  faitht 
ia  tlie  senae  in  which  he  took  it,  (which  can  be  easily  showQ 
le  have  preceded  the  dispute  about  indulgence,)  tlmt  broke 
AiWD  M)d  crushed  successively  the  various  doctrines  of  the 
Hoiniab  Church."* 

*Lltoi*iur«  af  E<iro|t«.  toL  L,  p.  lU.  HalUm.  pulting  »  dilTtrvnl  ooMtraa- 
■lifl  tnoi  L«  Cl«f E  ou  uornt  thaolofteal  atprcnion*.  ftilda :  "  Bui  of  oouna  ay 
rwot*  la  ik«M  aU«  (|a«Wioiia  i*  noi  gnal."  Vol  W..  p.  41,  it.  AAgr  *tljuaU 
Uf  la  Ik*  i*il  lb«  oomparMJTo  •ehi*  of  biilt  »  doMn  iWoloicUnit.  li«  njii  b* 
^••la*(  U  •■JB  d«riir«ncii  lo  e««iii«ii  igpuiaiion,"  "for  1  am  oball;  igaonDt 
•riUwriUufiorall-"  I'ag*  S«T. 
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"  A  better  tone  "  (in  preaching)  "  began  with  Lather.  Hia 
language  was  sometimeB  rude  and  low,  bot  penoasive,  artlesGi 
powerful.  He  gave  many  useful  precepts,  aa  well  as  examples, 
for  pulpit  eloquence."  —  "In  the  faistorj  of  the  Reformation, 
Luther  is  incomparably  the  greatest  name.  We  see  him,  in  the 
ekilfut  compoflitjon  of  Robertson,  the  chief  figure  of  a  group 
of  gownsmen,  standing  in  contrast  on  the  canvas  with  the 
crowned  rivals  of  France  and  Austria,  and  their  attendant 
warriors,  but  blended  in  the  unity  of  that  historic  picture.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  he  wrote  his  own  language  with 
force,  and  he  is  reckoned  one  of  its  best  models.  The  hymns 
in  use  with  the  Lutheran  Chnrch,  many  of  which  are  his  own, 
possess  a  simple  dignity  and  devontness  never  probably  excelled 
in  that  class  of  poetry,  and  alike  distinguished  from  the  poverty 
of  Stemhold  or  Brady,  and  from  the  meretricious  ornament  of 
later  writers."  —  "  It  ia  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  man  of  his 
vivid  parts  fails  to  perceive  an  advantage  in  that  close  grap- 
pling, sentence  by  sentence,  with  an  adversary,  which  fills  most 
of  his  controversial  writings ;  and  in  scornful  irony  he  bad  no 
superior."* 

*  Lileralurc  of  Europe,  toI.  i.,  p.  197.  Th>  greit  oarreDoy  whiah  HaUkm'l 
■mme  giTcs  lo  an;  tie*  ha  ttpmaei,  would  make  it  well  worth  whils  Tor  aoaie 
one  eoDip«tent  ro  the  task,  to  reTiew  >1I  hii  charges  againil  Lnther,  and  poii- 
tiTC  ETingelical  Proleslantiini,  aa  haa  bean  dona,  ao  ablj,  a>  aome  p«rfnla,  b/ 
Archdeacon  Hare.  An  inslance  of  the  knowing  air  with  vUeb  ft  man  igoarant 
of  hia  BDbject  may  write  about  it.  oeeuri  in  the  following  aenteeea  (i.  278): 
•'  After  thi  death  of  llelanchthoa,  a  controTeraj.  began  bj  one  Brentiua,  relating 
to  the  ubiquity,  ai  it  waa  called,  of  Chriafg  bodj,  proeteded  with  mooh  heat." 
"  Ooe  llillon.  a  blind  man."  haa  grown  into  ■  claaaie  Illaitralion  of  happj  appre- 
ciation of  characler.  "One  Brentiua"  ought  to  oonteat  a  plaae  witb  it.  Bren- 
tiua. wboM  name,  in  the  department  of  polemic  theologj,  ia  mentioned  next  that 
of  Luther  and  of  Uelnnchthon  in  I  he  earl]'  hialory  of  the  BeforKatlon  —  Bren- 
tiua, who  alood  w  bigh  ia  the  Judgment  of  Lnther  himaelf,  one  of  the  aentoit 
judgea  of  eharaoter,  to  whom  Lulher  applied  terma  of  oommandnlion  whioll 
•etmed  ao  near  an  approach  lo  flailcr;,  that  he  felt  it  utaaaaary  to  protMt  that 
he  ia  speaking  in  godtj  sincerity,  whom  he  oompared,  in  relation  to  himaelCtoth* 
"still  small  voiea  following  the  whirlwind,  earthquake,  and  fire"  —  Braatina, 
whoae  eonlributiooi  to  sacred  interpretation  not  only  stood  in  tba  Ugheat  repnta 
Id  hii  own  lat>d,  but  aeveral  of  which  had  auffioieat  repulation  to  lead  to  their 
translation  in  England,  (as.  for  inilanoe,  hia  "Argnmenli  and  Summariea," 
translated  by  John  Cateaskie,  London,  15C>0:  his  Commentary  on  Eather,  by  John 
Stock  wood,  liondon,  1664  f  bia  Hamilie*  and  Exegeaia  on  John,  by  Riahaid  SUttj, 
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Next  to  th«  Miliien,*  who  wcro  the  first  Englieh  wrilcra 
whogsvv  It  lurgc  mill  just  viow  of  Lutbur's  vhuracter  and  La- 
ther's work,  la  tu  be  plncc'd  Arc-tidcacou  Hiire,  wbo  in  a  oote  to 
^  "Mission  of  tbe  Comforter,"  a  note  which 
grew  into  a  Tolutne,  vindicated   Ltitber  aji;ainat 
"be  recent  English  assuilaiit»."  f     First  of  these  i^  Hallftiu  ; 
I      Ibtn  follow  Newman,  Wan i,  and  Dr.  Mill.     The  last  reply  is 
■  to  Sir  William  Ilauiiltun,  wlio  lia«  Ivft  an  indelible  dio^race 
^Wn  bis  oamc  hy  tlio  niatiDcr  ami  intuBure  of  big  attack  upon 
VSnW.     He  luij)  largvly  drawn  hia  material  from  sorondary 
tooKcs,  wholly  nnvrorthy  of  credit,  and  lias  been  botraye<l 
into  exhibitions  of  ignoranoe  an  astounding  m  to  oxcitu  sua. 
pitioii  tliat  ^ir  William   was  rather   a   lar^   reader   than   a 
ihonMgh  scholar.    Ilia  liercenesa  of  poleniic,  which  his  gr«at«st 
■dmims   lament,  was    never    more    manifest   nor    more    in- 
Utuable  than  it  is  here.     Archdeacon   Hare's  vindication  is 
mryvhere  Buccessful,  and  not  anfrequeutly  overwhelming. 
t)«  hu  won  for  himself  the  right  of  being  listened  to  resj>ect' 
(ullr.evea  reverently,  in  his  estimate  of  Luthor:{  "As  he  has 
•ill  of  St.  Paal's  wordfl,  his  own  are  not  (load  words,  but  liv- 
"■gereoturea,  and  have  hands  and  fuut.    It  no  longer  surprisea 
wdiiM  this  man  who  wrote  and  spoke  thus,  although  nomoro 
'Mn  a  poor  monk,  should  have  been  mightier  than  the  Pope, 
wA  tbu  Kniperor  to  hoot,  witli  all  their  ho«tA,«cclo«iuslii.id  and 
L   riiil  — that  the  rivers  of  living  water  sbntild  have  swept  half 
f  .iWmuny.and  in  the  course  of  time  the  chief  part  of  Northern 
Mrnjte,  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  region  of 
Hvuixriicnl  light.    \o  day  in  spring,  when  life  socms  bursting 
fftim  every  bud,  and  guebing  from  every  pore,  is  fuller  of  life 
lloa  ]ii«  pHgvs;  and  if  they  are  not  without  the  strong  breexea 

Itte.  KVi)  *n4  whoianriiiDg*  in  »(iI1  Gun«iili>'<]  wiili'lrli);)!!  tijthp  nrliolir, 
u4  f*|i«Mlih44  — •u«k  k  mill  aoutd  not  hnTe  hud  auoh  >  >«■[  n(  iniigniflonoa 
Mlwktil  i«  kit  aa«o  b;  tnj'  «ib<T  iliu  •  writer  ignorant  u  Imm  of  this  ptri  of 

*  BU.  vf  Churnh  of  Cbriil.  by  Joicpb  Hilner.  witb  kdd.  hj  I*.  Hilner.  Load. 
(IW)  IMT,  4  Tob.  *n. 
ITImIImUm  of  Uibtr,  2d  rd..  Lond.,  I8G6. 
I  MiMloa  of  lb«  Comfarwr,  TrMii  3d  Lond.  ed.,  Boeioo.  ItiM,  pp,  SSI,  10S, 
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of  Spring,  these  too  have  to  bear  their  part  in  the  wdtU  of 
parification." — "How  far  superior  his  cxpositiotis  of  Smpture 
are,  in  the  deep  and  living  iipprchijnsion  of  the  primary  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  to  thoHc  of  the  best  among  the  Fathers,  even  of 
AugQstin !  If  vtc  wotild  do  justice  to  ftn>'  of  the  matter  minds 
in  hietorj",  wc  must  oompare  Them  with  their  predecessors. 
When  wo  com«  njion  these  truths  in  Luther,nfler  wandering 
(brough  (he  dnsky  twilight  of  the  precedingeenturies,  it  seems 
airooflt  like  the  stinhnrst  of  a  new  Revelation,  or  rather  as  if 
the  tan,  wbieh  set  when  St.  Panl  was  taken  away  from  the 
earth,  had  suddenly  started  up  n_?ain,  Vcriiy,  too,  it  does  lu 
good,  when  we  have  l)eon  walking  about  among  those  who 
have  only  dim  gueSHOB  as  to  where  they  are,  or  whither  they 
are  going,  and  who  halt  and  look  back,  and  turn  aside  at  every 
other  §tep,  to  see  a  man  taking  his  stand  on  the  Ktcmal  Rock, 
and  gazing  steadfastly  with  unseated  eyes  on  the  very  Sun  (rf 
righteousness."  ^| 

ilaee.  mnst  eloquent,  most  condensed,  most  happy  in  giviii^ 
the  ervam  of  tliingnof  all  the  writers  of  his  school,  shows  a  just 
and  appreciating  spirit  in  all  he  has  said  of  Luther.  Kot  oa\f 
in  his  general  allusions  to  the  primal  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion embodied  in  Luther,  his  correct  deduction  of  that  great 
movement,  neither  from  the  skeptical  nor  seientilic  tendency, 
but  from  faith  and  holy  desire,  but  still  more  fully 
in  the  happy  outline  of  Luther's  career  in  hia 
Chtircb  history,  baa  ho  shown  that  vv,  far  as  one  occupying  so 
difl'erenl  a  thcologieul  pnsition  from  Luther  can  thoroughly 
understand  him,  he  does  so.  Not  only  as  a  fine  illustration  of 
our  theme,  but  as  a  highly  ehflracteristic  specimen  of  the  work 
of  Iluse,  to  which  we  Iiiive  just  alluded,  we  give  the  wliolo  of 
his  chapter  on  "Ijuther';*  death  and  public  oh«rael«r."  "lo 
the  last  year  of  iiiii  life,  Luther,  worn  out  by  laltor  and  Bick- 
noss,  took  surb  otlbm-e  at  the  immorality  and  wanton  modes 
at  Wittenberg,  that  he  left  it,  (lf)4.'>,)  and  only  consented  to 
return  at  the  most  urgent  supplications  of  the  University  and 
Klector.  He  saw  a  gloomy  period  impending  over  the  land  of 
his  fathers,  and  longed  to  depart  in  peace.  Over  his  last  days 
still  shone  some   of  the    briglituvss  of  hi«   Iwat  yeans  —  tlM< 
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»ofii«  bold,  child-like,  playful,  amid  exalted  thoughta.  Ilav- 
iiiftbccu  called  to  Eiilcbeii  to  act  iw  arbitrator  in  Hcttling  flomo 
dilflcultj:  of  ttic  Counts  of  Mnnttfold,  lie  tbcrc.  on  thv  night 
4  Keltmary  18th,  I&'IC,  ruatod  in  it  lust  calm  and  holy  alcop. 
The  mutationti  of  tho  timca  on  whose  iniiniicic  he  atood,  im- 
pj{«\  to  hU  life  its  stronger  antithetteH.  He  had  rcgardi-d 
the  Pope  as  the  moat  holy,  and  most  Satanic  father.  In  his 
roawd  puasions  emotions  had  stormlly  alternated.  The  froo- 
im  of  the  Spirit  wax  the  ohjuct  of  his  life,  and  yet  he  bad 
bM  jealous  for  the  letter.  Iii  trut>l  un  nil  thu  power  of  tho 
Kpril,  he  had  scixcd  the  storm  of  revolution  by  the  reins,  and 
jTrtOD  occasion  bad  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Pop*  and  his  whole  lirood  were  drowned  in  the  Tyrrhene  Seft. 
Uot  throughout  be  bad  uttered  with  an  unbounded  ingcnuous- 
ii«i  liis  convictions,  and  was  a  stranger  to  every  worldly 
inttragt.  With  a  powerful  tensuouaneae,  he  stood  fast  rooted 
intbo  earth,  but  his  head  reached  into  heaven.  In  tho  crea- 
'tw^pirit,  no  man  of  his  time  was  like  him;  his  discourses 
■*n  of^cit  rougher  than  bis  own  rough  time  itocmed  to  ap 
pRnv.bnt  in  popular  eloquence  his  equal  ha«  never  arisen  in 
'itmtiny.  From  nugnitih  and  wrath  grew  his  joy  in  the  oon 
ift.  Where  he  once  had  diwovered  wrong,  he  saw  nothing 
bnt  Mt.  But  bin  ^ignific4inco  rwts  less  upon  tboac  acta  by 
which  ho  acarcbcd  and  deal i-oyed —otbera  could  moi-e  easily 
<u>4  more  readily  tear  thentHelvea  away  from  the  old  ('hnrcb— 
ItKitomach  more  upon  bis  power  of  building  up,  on  his  earn 
<*l  foil  faith  and  lo%-o;  though  in  hours  of  gloom,  through 
'Iw  Imiptations  of  Satan,  he  imagined  that  be  had  lost  God, 
udC'liriiit,  and  all  together.  Eapcinally,  in  opposition  to  bis 
uttgontHta,  did  he  Ifclicvc,  and  declare  without  reservation, 
itui  he  ttas  A  chown  inittrument  of  (Sod,  known  in  heaven,  on 
*»rtli,  Olid  in  hell,  lUit  with  himself,  pentonally  conaidorod, 
lif  would  hnvc  nothing  to  do;  he  would  recognize  no  doctrine 
''f  I'lillii-r,  and  hia  i^nblitne  trunt  in  (!od  [tointed  not  to  his 
[•wnal  delivery  from  dangers,  but  to  the  faith  that  God  could 
"cry  day  create  Ion  '  Doctor  Martina.'  Insipid  objections  and 
"Wmw  vindications  arc  forgotten;  such  a  man  belongs  not  to 
""jnrty,  but  to  tho  Germnu  pvople  and  to  Cbristeiidom.'' 
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The  diatinctive  cbaructorislJcs  of  Gijthc  ftnd  Herdor  dis- 
played thcmsclres  in  the  ditiereiioe  of  tLcir  feelings  towards 
liUther.  "  What  soomed  to  Uiitlio  iiKrrow  and  partinl.  Her- 
der called  uol)l«  and  philanthropic;  while,  on  the  coiitrarj, 
vrhat  Uerder  admired  as  the  infinitude  of  a  great  idea,  reveal- 
ing itHclf  to  mail  in  various  godlike  emanationa  — 
in  the  valor  of  the  hero,  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
tor, the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  or  the  events  of  a  world  —  thia 
Bort  of  elevation  moved  Golhc  80  littlo,  that  auch  characters 
w>  Luther  and  Coriolauuft  excited  \n  Lim  a  sort  of  uncomforta- 
ble fooling,  whieh  eoiild  bo  satisfnctorily  explained  only  on  tha 
hyi^iothesiti  tlint  their  natures  stood  in  a  mysterious  sort  of 
opposition  to  liis.  <J>it)ie'»  genius  and'dispositiou  were  for 
the  hmutifiil ;  Ik-rder'a  fur  the  eublinie." 

Herder  hiia  given,  in  hia  writinga,  the  mo«t  unmiitUkable 
evidence  of  liia  admiration  of  l^nther.  There  ia  no  author 
whom  he  citea  so  frequently,  bo  largely,  and  so  admiringly,  aa 
Luther.  "Luther  has  long  l)een  recognized  as  teacher  of  tho 
German  nation,  nay,  as  co-rcformcr  of  ail  of  Europe  that  is 
Uiii  day  enlightened.  \\v  was  ti  great  man  and  a  great  patriot- 
Even  nutioiir*  that  do  not  embrace  the  print-iples  nf  his  religion 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  Keforinalion.  Like  a  true  Hercnloa,  ho 
grappled  with  that  spiritual  despotism  which  abrogates  of 
buries  all  free,  ftoiind  tlmu^bt,  and  gave  bat^k  to  whole  natioif 
the  UBe  of  reason,  and  in  that  very  sphere  where  it  ia  hardest 
to  rcMtorw  it  —  in  spiritual  things.  The  power  of  his  spcecb 
and  of  bit  honest  s]iirit  united  itself  with  sciences,  whicti 
revived  from  him  and  with  him ;  ii«soe)Hted  itself  with  Xho 
yearnings  of  the  best  thinkers  in  all  conditions,  who,  in  some 
thingH,  had  very  dillorent  views  from  bis  own,  and  thus  formed 
for  the  first  lime  a  jtfijmlar  tiUrarj/  public  in  Germany  and  the 
noigbboring  eountries.  Now  men  read  what  never  bad  been 
read  ;  now  men  learned  to  read  who  had  never  learned  Ixtforc- 
Scboola  and  academies  were  founded,  German  hymns  were 
<ung.  and  preaching  in  the  Gcniuin  language  ceased  to  be  ruro* 
The  people  obtained  the  Bible,  possessed  at  the  very  least  tbo 
Oatechistn  ;  numerous  seels  of  Anabaptists  and  other  errorisf 
arose,  mtuiy  of  which,  each  in  ila  owu  way,  coutribut«d  to  thfi 
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•(iwtific  or  popular  ducidntion  of  coiit««te(l  niattors,  aiid  thus, 

I       ilto,  to  tbo  cultivation  of  the  ui)<)cr*tnn(iing,  the  poli^liiiig  of 

I       huignigo  aixl  of  t««tc.     Would  that  hin  8;iirit  had  been  fol- 

knnd,  Mid  that,  in  this  method  of  free  examination,  other 

nbjectt  had  heeii  taknn  np  which  did  not  lie  iiiim«diAtely  in 

Ini  nifiniislic  or  church  sphere ;  th»t,  in  a  word,  the  principle* 

oanhich  he  judged  aiid  act4>d  had  been  applied  to  them.     But 

I       vliki  Bvaila  it  to  teach  or  reproach  t  itnos  gone  hy  t    Let  im  rise 

JL   mi  ipply  bis  mode  of  thought,  his  luminous  hints,  and  the 

H   trnilM  qttert>d  for  our  tiiuo,  with  equal  atrougth  aod  naitifte.     I 

H  btw  markt'd  in  his  writings  a  number  of  ticntonccs  and  ex- 

H   pnMions  in  whioh  (as  he  oft«o  culliid  himself)  bo  is  presented 

B  M  Eccl«eiu(itv«,  or  the  preacher  and  teacher  of  tbo  tierman 

~    Mlion." 

"Of  Luther  &«  a  preacher,"  Herder  says:  "He  spoke  the 
*i(nple,  ttrong,  unadurn(vl  language  of  the  undertilnnding ;  he 
'[mice  from  the  heart,  not  from  the  he^d  and  from  memory. 
Ill*  Krmons,  thvrefon},  have  long  been  the  models,  especially 

t<*f  ihoee  preachers  in  our  church  who  arc  of  stable  minds." 
^king  of  the  contents  of  thu  t*«alms,  he  snys,  in  the  same 
"MotiiVil  letters  from  which  wc  have  just  quoted:  "I  am  sare 
I  wi  give  yon  no  Ijcttcr  key  to  them  than  ihe  exquisite  preface 
^1  I^ilhor  to  this,  his  darling  liook.  He  will  tell  you  what  is 
**i  tlieni,  how  to  apply  them,  and  turn  them  to  use." 

Sfwaking  of  the  romantic  and  moonshiny  way  of  preaching 

'^hiuh  prevailed  In  bia  tints,  ho  closes  a  most  severe  paragraph 

'^itii  the  exclamation:  '*0  Luther!  when  we  recvU  thee  and 

^^kf  pure,  ttolid  hinguago,  comprehended  by  all ! " 

^B    "  Would  you  hwir  the  nature,  power,  and  neocwity  of  this  liv- 

^^Bprinciple  of  fniih,  treated  in  a  manner  living  and  clearly 

^^Hmcd,  read  Luther's  writings.     lie  showH  a  hundred  times 

Vid  at  large,  how  tittle  is  contained  in  that  hoggar'a  bag  of  a 

Cntdnal  reform  of  our  bad  habits;  how  little  of  Christianity 

^Ittwi  is  in  it,  and  of  how  little  worth  it  is  before  Qod      But  he 

BiiBsolf,  oven  at  that  early  day,  mourned  that  eo  few  formed  a 

n^l  eoncoption  of  that  which  he  called  true,  life-restoring 

Mtb,  bow  few  knew  how  to  give  it,  in  accortlanoe  with  hia 

*MuiiDg,  iu  pnwticttl  power  1 "    "  The  doctriuv  of  jusli&cation 
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is  so  i^lnaeljr  associated  with  that  of  faitb,  tbat  one  mast  Btand 
or  fall  with  the  other.  On  this,  also,  the  corner-stone  of 
LulheraniBm,  prociniiicntly  hold  faat,  I  beg  you,  by  Luthorj 
writings.  I  think  it  wa«  Spcncr  who  had  t'clt,  with  rofore 
to  this  syBtcm,  a  doubt  whith,  it  Bci-inod  to  him,  nothing  coul' 
overthrow;  be  read  Lulber'a  writings  and  bit  doubis  vanish 
But,  OS  I  have  said,  Luther  already  mourned  that  not  all  coi 
prehended  him,  and  whilst  every  one  waa  crying  out  aboa 
faith,  justificatlou,  and  good  works,  few  had  really  grasped  his 
meaning  and  hia  spirit ;  the  ci^iiscquvncra,  both  imnicdinto  and 
long  uftvr  bis  death,  were  melancholy  enough.  "When  in  this 
DULtlvr  you  need  instruction,  or  long  to  have  difHculties 
aolved,  go  to  Ibis  living  man  of  faitb  himself,  thia  legitim 
son  of  Paul.  In  hia  writing  ia  »o  much  sound  sense,  with  sue: 
strength  of  spirit  and  fervor  of  an  honest  heart,  that  oi^n, 
when  worn  out  with  the  frigid  retininga  and  speculations  of 
a  more  recent  date,  I  have  found  that  I  wa«  revived  by  him 
alone."  "Conjoin  with  his  biography,  his  own  writings,  (0 
that  we  had  a  complete  collection  of  them  in  the  languages 
in  which  he  wrote  them!)  read  these,  and  you  will  know 
difl'erently,  for  he  gives  a  picture  of  himself  in  every  line.' 
"May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  revive  in  this! 
(Germany)  —  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation  —  the  spirit  of  the 
reformers,  so  that  the  mantle  of  Luther  may  fall  upon  his  pro- 
fessed followers  and  admirers,  that  all  who  pretend  to  teach 
toay  be  taught  of  God,  men  of  faith,  learning,  research,  and 
above  all,  of  ardent  and  unfeigned  piety." 

Kabnis :  *  "  Xothing  but  the  narrownofls  of  party  can  deny 

that  there  aro  respects  iti  which  no  other  reformer  can  bfiar 

compuriiMin  with  Luther  ns  tlie  person  of  the  Ro- 

formation.    The  Komnnisls  do  but  prejudice  their 

owu  cause,  when  they  undervalue  u  man  who,  with  nothing 

but  the  weapons  of  the  spirit,  shook  to  its  lowest  depths  tb« 

fcop.«c^.»iit  «''ti''e  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Every  Cath- 

jndg.oM.u   ^ul.  olio  who  cUims  to  be  a  lover  of  truth,  should  ooaciur 

*""  in  the  judgment  of  Count  Siollwrg,  who,  though 

bfl   deserted  Protestantism   for   the   Catholic   Church,  sa; 

*  Deb.  4.  Prinelpica  d.  Ftomii&mUdiiu^  Lalpc,  I8U& 
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Lather's  person  I  would  not  cast  a  stono.     In  bim  I 

r,  not  alcme  one  of  the  grandest  spirits  tbat  hnvo  ever  liTed, 

Dt  a  great  religiousness  nUo,  which  never  forsook  him.'" 

Tlcrc  have  indeed  been  Honian  Catholics,  who  did  not  bn^thc 
towird  Luther  the  Bpirit  of  Sohlegel  and  Stolherg,  and  from 
oMof  the  greatest  of  theee,  whose  eketch  U  peculinrly  full  of 
gmios.and  has  been  called  *'  an  official  one,"  by  F.  V.  liaumer, 
wf  quote.  Palavicini,  the  historian  of  the  Conncil  _ .  , ._ 
nf 'I'pent,  thoB  oharacteri7,c8  Lulher:  "A  fruitful 
geidni,  bat  one  that  produced  bitter  rather  than  ripe  fruits  ;  he 
*!■  rttbor  the  abortive  birth  of  a  giant,  than  a  healthy  child 
born  in  due  time.  A  mighty  spirit,  but  better  fitted  for  u-ar- 
iapdown  than  for  building  up.  His  learning  was  more  like  n, 
drendilng  rain  which  heatt  down  all  before  it,  than  like  the 
•nftiliower  of  summer,  beneath  which  nature  grows  fruitful. 
HiielDqnonoo  was  in  its  language  coarse,  and  crude  in  its  mat- 
ter, like  the  storra  which  blindti  the  eyes  with  the  dust  it  drives 
Monit.  Bold  in  beginning  strife,  no  man  was  more  timor- 
Dger  was  near ;  his  courage  was,  at  l>est,  that  of  a 
Ho  fiwquenlly  promised  to  bo  silent,  if  bis  oppo- 
Mnt*  would  be  silent  too  —  a  proof  that  ho  was  determined  by 
«fthly  influcncee.  He  waa  protected  by  the  prinijcs,  only 
^aielbey  coTeted  the  Church's  goods;  be  waa  a  disturlier 
("^  tin  Church,  to  the  injury  of  otbons,  and  without  benefit  to 
btoiMir,  nisiory  will  continue  to  name  him,  but  more  to  hia 
•Imh  than  to  iiis  renown.  The  Church,  the  vine,  haa  been 
pnaed,  that  it  may  ehoot  forth  with  fresh  life:  the  faithful 
^M*  been  teparated  from  the  seditious.  Opposed  to  him 
tu^  tho  m^or  part — the  more  noble,  the  more  moderate, 
tbeiaore  holy." 

Td  this  no  fwtter  answer  can  be  fumiehed  than  that  which 
tlufinat  historian  and  statcsinan,  F.  V.  Raumer,  haa  given: 
"Toihisjndgmcntof  PnlaTicini,"he«aye,"Bfteracon8ciention» 
iwfaig  of  all  the  facts,  we  cannot  absent  —  but  are  constrained 
t»  icimowledge  tho.  truth  to  be  this:  A  fruitful     ^,v.ii.dm«'. 

[ft^M,  whose  fruits  could  not  all  come  to  a  mellow  "I'lt  >»  I'.intt- 
lifiMM,  bccaa  so  t  hey  were  prem  at  n  rely  shaken  down 

,  ^9iatmA.    Amighty  spirit,  who  helped  to  arouse  the  stornut; 
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bat,  had  not  tbe  bmldinj^  been  nndermined  by  fearfiil  abaBes,  a 
purification  might  have  been  poBsible  witbont  overthrowing  it. 
Only  because  the  builders  who  were  called  to  the  work  of 
reform,  not  only  refused  to  perform  it,  but  increased  the  evil, 
did  he  become  their  master;  and  with  sutscesa  grew  his  boldness 
or  bis  faith  in  bis  divine  vocation,  and  his  wrath  against  his 
opponents.  In  bis  contest  with  the  Papacy  he  placed  in  the 
van  Evangelical  freedom  of  faith,  and  this  is  the  source  of 
Protestantiem ;  in  the  eetablishment  of  his  Church  he  often 
was  willing  to  shackle  thought,  lost  his  own  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, and  became  intolerant.  But  bis  hardest  and  least  becom- 
ing language  appears  mild  in  comparison  with  the  blood-thirsty 
intolerance  of  hia  opponents,  mild  in  comparison  with  the  heads- 
man's axe  and  .the  stake.  A  noble  eloquence  supplanted  the 
nnintelltgible  pr&ttle  of  the  schoola;  through  him  Germany 
once  more  learned  to  speak,  the  German  people  once  more 
to  hear.  He  who  is  displeased  with  his  style,  or  with  hia  mat- 
ter, must  yet  confess  that  bis  writings  reveal  everywhere  the 
inspiration  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the  power  of  faith.  Lnther 
never  diseimulated.  Persuasions,  promises,  threats  had  no 
power  to  shake  his  rock-firm  will,  hia  indomitable  purpose ;  and 
the  seeming  aelf-will  and  severity  connected  with  this  arose, 
at  least,  from  no  commonplace  and  perverted  character.  No 
man  ever  graspe  the  whole  troth,  in  perfect  clearnese ;  but  few 
have  more  earnestly  striven  to  attain  it,  and  with  more  perfect 
self-renunciation  confessed  it,  than  Luther.  Among  his  oppo- 
nents not  one  can  be  compared  with  him  in  personal  qualities : 
with  all  his  faults,  he  remains  greatest  and  most  memorable 
among  men ;  a  man  in  whose  train  follows  a  whole  world  of 
aspiration,  eflbrt,  and  flchievcmont." 

In  affinity  with  that  of  Von  Ranmer  is  the  estimate  of 
Kanke :  **  Throughout  we  see  Luther  directing  his  weapons  on 
both  sides  —  against  the  Papacy,  which  sought  to 
reconquer  the  world  then  struggling  for  its  eman- 
cipation —  and  against  the  sects  of  many  names  which  sprang 
up  beside  him,  assailing  Church  and  State  together.  Tlie 
great  Reformer,  if  we  may  nee  an  expression  of  our  days,  wna 
one  of  the  greatest  Conservatives  that  ever  lived." 
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Emst  KaH  Wiclnnd  opens  the  Inot  paragraph  of  hisChurM- 
UriMia  of  Lutlicr  with  the  woMb:  '*  Kuch  wna  lie, 
•ognat  in  whmtcver  aspect  we  view  him,  co  worthy 
of  iJniir«lion,»odeeerringof  universal  gratitude ;  alike  great 
ux  piwi,  u  citizen,  and  a  ec-hular." 

Stong,  to  whom  we  »r«  indobtcd  for  one  of  the  best  live« 
of  Loiher,  thus  close*  his  biography:  "  We  stjind  before  the 
image  of  the  gKut  Keformor  with  the  full  eonviction  that 
betwMti  the  first  ovntiiry,  when  Cbristianitj  nppear«d  in  \t» 
joaili,  and  tliv  sixtccnlti,  when  it  ol>tuiiied  the 
oiiiurity  of  its  riper  age,  not  (me  of  our  raco  haa 
■jijatrcd,  in  whom  the  evercrfative  spirit  of  God,  the  spfrit 
<A  lighr.  nnd  of  taw,  haa  found  nohler  embodiment,  or  wrought 
witli  richer  scuuence." 

Bm  among  all  tho  tributes  which  the  centuriM  have  laid  at 
the  fort  or  on  the  tomb  of  Luther,  none  arc  more  touching 
tlam  the  words  in  which  Mclauchthon  showed  that 
latWs  death  had  bnmght  back,  in  all  its  tender. 
■•■«.  lli«  early,  pure  devotion.  Melanchthon,  the  Hamlot  of 
tU  It^ormatton,  shrinking  from  action  into  contemplation, 
wilb  a  dangerous  yearning  for  a  jjcacc  which  murt  have  Iteeti 
mIav  and  transient,  had  Iti-come  monj  and  more  entangled  in 
th'' c«»[t)ication8  of  a  epctiloua  but  miserable  policy  which  be 
AkinwIvMm  justly  suspected  by  ihfwo  xvhose  confiduncu  in 
liini  had  once  In'wn  unlimited.  Luther  wa«  aaddcncd  by  Mp- 
'■ndiihou**  fcebleneas.and  Melanchthon  wac  put  wndor  restraint 
'yl.iither'n  fimmesa.  Melanchthon  wan  Iwtrayed  into  writing 
"W»k,  fretful,  nnworthy  words  in  regard  to  Luther,  whose  aiir- 
I»*UigIove  to  Melanchthon  had  been  sorely  testod,  but  had  never 
ytiiWd.  But  death  makeaor  restores  more  bonds  than  it  breaks, 
'fbw  the  tidings  of  Luther's  death  reached  Wittenberg,  M«- 
'••fblhon  cried  out  in  anguish:  "0  my  father,  my  father, 
•WcKarint  of  Israel,  and  (he  horsemen  thoroof!  "  —tributary 
**!«  from  one  of  tho  greatest,  tx)  the  greotcst.  He  wos  gone 
"fwlnMii  Melanchthon,  oautioua  in  praise,  and  ni(jaaHiN)d  in 
1  aaid,  from  a  full  heart:  "Luther 


lugui 


igo. 


gi-eat, 


l«  wonderful  forme  to  depict  in  wordii." — "  If  there  he  a  man 
n  earth  I  love  with  my  whole  heart,  that  man  is  Luther." 
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Aad,  again :  "  One  is  an  interpreter ;  one,  a  logician  ;  another, 
an  orutor.  afAucnt  and  bc-jiutiful  iii  speoeli :  but  Luther  is  all 
in  all  —  whatever  he  writes,  whatever  he  utters,  pierces  to  the 
•oul,  fixes  it«elf  like  arrow!*  in  the  heart — ho  is  a  miracle 
among  men."  ^1 

What  need  wo  any  more,  after  such  eulogies?  ^^ 

llio  grcatnOK^  of  »omo  men  only  uiukes  us  feel  that  though 
they  did  well,  othera  in  their  plaee  might  have  done  just  a« 
they  did :  Luther  had  that  exceptional  greatness,  which  con- 
vinces the  world  that  he  alone  conld  have  done  the  work.     He 
was  not  a  mere  mountain -top,  catching  a  little  earlier  the 
beams  which,  by  their  own  course,  would  soon  have  found  the 
valleys ;  but  rather,  by  the  divine  ordination  under  which  h» 
rose,  like  the  sun  it«clf,  without  which  the  light  on  mouataio. 
and  valley  would  have  been  but  a  starlight  or  moonlight.     11* 
was  not  a  secondary  orb,  reflecting  the  tight  of  another  orb, 
as  was  Mclaucbtbon,  and  even  Calviu  ;  still  less  the  moon  of 
a  planet,  as  lluccr  or  BreiitiuH ;  but  the  centre  of  nndulationS' 
which  filled  a  system  with  glory.     Yet,  though  he  rose  won- 
drously  toa  divine  ideal,  bo  did  not  cease  to  be  a  man  of  men. 
He  won  the  trophies  of  power,  and  the  garlands  of  alfection.  Po- 
tentates feared  him,  and  little  children  played  with  him.     lis 
baa  n^onuments  in  marble  and  bronze,  medals  in  silver  and  gold  > 
but  his  noble«t  monument  is  the  ))est  love  of  the  best  hcArts, 
and  the  brightest,  pure-st  imprc««iou  of  his   imago  has  Iwoii 
left  in  the  sonis  of  regenerated  nations,     lie  was  the  bob 
teacher  of  freedom  and  of  loyalty,     lie  has  made  the  righteouft 
throne  stronger,  and  the  innocent  cottage  happier.     He  knew 
how  to  laugh,  and  how  to  weep;  therefore,  millions  laughed 
with  him,  and  millions  wept  for  him.     He  was  tried  by  dc«jv 
sorrow,  and  brilliant  fortune;  he  begged  the  poor  scholar'* 
bread,  and  from  Emperor  and  estates  of  the  reolm  ret*ived  ota- 
embassy,  with  a  prince  at  its  head,  to  ask  him  to  nntie  thv* 
knot  which  di>tii;d  the  power  of  the  soldier  and  the  sagacity 
of  the  statesman ;  it  was  he  who  added  to  the  Litany  the  wordar 
"  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  onr  pnispcrlty, 
bclp  us  good  Lord  ;"  but  whether  lured  by  the  subtlest  flatter 
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(a  assailed  by  the  powers  of  hell,  tempted  with  the  mitre,  or 
ihfeatened  with  the  Htake,  be  came  off  more  than  conqueror  va 
lU.  He  made  a  world  rich  tbrovermore,  and,  stripping  himself 
in  perpetual  charities,  died  in  poverty'.  lie  knew  how  to  com* 
lusad  —  for  he  had  learned  bow  to  obey.  Had  he  been  lese 
courageotu,  he  would  have  attempted  nothing;  had  be  been 
leu  uaulioue,  be  would  have  ruinod  all :  the  torrent  waa  reslst- 
l«t,  but  the  banks  were  deep.  lie  tore  up  the  mightiest  evils 
\ff  tbe  root,  bat  shielded  n-ith  hts  own  life  the  tendercst  bad 
of  gocxj ;  he  combined  the  aggreflsivenoes  of  a  just  radicalism 
villi  ibc  moral  reeistanoo  —  which  euciiicd  to  the  fanatic  the  pas- 
airv  woaknoss  —  of  a  true  conBtirvatiMiu.  Faitb-iaspircd,  ho  waa 
faith-iiiiipiring.  Cireat  in  uot  us  he  was  great  in  thought,  proving 
bbiucif  fire  with  fire,  "  inferior  cyi^s  grew  great  by  his  cxnm- 
(de.  ud  put  on  the  daunileiis  spirit  of  resolution."  The  world 
lutows  his  fault*.  He  could  not  hido  wlmt  lie  wns.  His  trana- 
TUcit  candor  gave  his  enemies  the  luatcriftl  of  their  misrcpro- 
Kntaiion ;  but  thvy  oanaot  blitmo  his  infirmitios  without  bcur- 
ingwitnesa  to  the  noblcnetw  which  made  him  citrcless  of  appear- 
ances ID  a  world  of  defamera.  For  himself,  he  had  aa  little  of 
tie  Tiriuf  of  caution  us  he  had,  toward  others,  of  the  vice  of 
diuiniulation.  Living  under  thoui^ands  of  je^loua  and  hitting 
ej't(,iDthebroadeat  tight  of  day,  the  t«stimony  of  enemies  bat 
fij"«  llie  result :  that  bia  faults  were  those  of  a  nature  of  the 
■DMt  eonaummate  grandeur  and  fulness,  faults  more  precious 
luaii  tlie  virtues  of  the  common  great.  Four  potentates  ruled 
lu 0115(1  of  Europe  in  the  Reformation,  the  Kmperor,  Erasmus, 
tiw  l*ope,and  Lnther.  The  Pope  wanes,  Erasmus  is  little,  the 
'•«>I»njr  is  nothing,  but  Luther  abides  as  a  power  for  all  time. 
His  image  casta  itaelf  upon  the  current  of  ages,  us  the  moun- 
^^  mirrors  itself  in  the  river  that  winds  at  its  foot  —  the 
""gbtjr  lixiog  itself  immutably  upon  the  clutugiug. 


III. 

LUTHER'S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT* 


THE  author's  best  vindicatioa  of  his  Tocation  to  a  work 
must,  in  tbe  natare  of  the  case,  be  the  work  itaelf.    The 
fact  of  success  seems  to  dispense  with  the  necesaitr 

LqlhtT'l    oil-  .  ^  1  •        n 

lag  u  ■  trmn.-  of  any  argnment,  in  advance,  as  to  his  ntoess  for 
luorofth-Bcri^  tijg  y^^j.  ^^  ^]^^^]^  jjg  entered.    "We  need  no  a 

tuna. 

priori  proof  that  Milton  had  a  vocation  as  a 
poet,  or  Bacon  as  a  philosopher,  or  Gerhard  as  a  theologian. 
To  argue  it,  is  to  argue  in  the  sunlight  the  question  of  the 
eun's  adaptation  for  ahining.  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  itself  the  invincible  proof  of  his  vocation  to  the  work  of 

'Tha  moit  lmp«rl«Dt  worki  on  Lather'i  Bible  are  tha  fallowing: 
L  —  Id  defence  or  oritioitm  of  bit  IrtasUtioa. 

Andbix:  Erinerung  t.  d.  Teatachen.  Bibl.  Dollmelsoh.  TQbiug.  1644. 

Tbadb:  AtIuo.  Wsrnuug  tod  Lalher'i  Teutsob.  Bib.    Ingolit.  1578. 

WiciLii;  AnuotaUones.  Lelpi.  15B0. 

ZiiroBK:  EiMuen  Veraionu.  Hainti.  Id05. 

Bhihoh:  ReUung.   1S13. 

Raitbii:  Tindiciee.  1676. 

A.  H.  Fbarcii:  Oba.  Biblioa.    1S96. 

Ballbadik:  AuimadTenlonei  in  Hot.  Oerrn.  Terdou.    ha*.:  178L 

Zbhh»:  Proba.  1750. 

UARHiiHiaui  Balig.  Wertb.  d.  BibalUberaeti.  Lutber.  B«t1.  1B15. 

Btii*.:  Altet  und  Neuea.  1626.     (In  defenoe  of  Meyer's  RoTiaion.) 

"        DBrfLulber'a  Bibel,  «to.  1886. 
OBASBor ;  D.  H.  L'a.  Bibelubar.  in  ihr.Terbalten.  i.  d.  Badiirfo.  d.  ZelL  1SS6. 
Hopr:  Wilrdig.  d.  Lntheraoh.  Bibet.  TerdeutacbtmitBuoka.  d.  Alt.v.NeuaK 

Ueberaetiung.  Nlirnb.  1847. 
BSiblik:  De  Ten.  Lulb.  eaute  emeod.  1B86. 
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jitmfm\\%  it.    It  flliinea  its  own  eWdence  into  tho  eyes  of  every 
one  who  tijiens  it. 

ICeverlhetuBs,  it  is  Dot  witlioat  historical  interest,  little  as  it 
is  DWceeaiy,  logii'ftlly,  to  look  at  tlie  eridunce  of  Luther's  fitnces 
for  tliG  work.  Sonic  of  the  tacts  which  unturully  attract  our 
att«iilioii  here,  are  the  following: 

I.  Liilhrr  \caa  icdt  rrfufo/f/  as  a  hoy.  lie  went  to  whool  iu 
Manafeld  until  he  reached  hie  fourteenth  year;  thence  he 
wont  to  Magdeburg ;  four  yoans  ho  spent  at  Kisonach,  under 
tbe  tuition  of  a  t«t)chcr  of  whom  Mclauchthon  toetific«  that 
in  tlie  grammatical  bmnche»,  the  very  ones  which  were  bo 
lar^ly  to  become  useful  to  Luiher  as  a  trauelalor,  he  had  no 
Miperior.  Here  he  liiiiBlied  hia  school-days  proper  —  already 
u  a  boy,  by  hia  great  proficiency,  giving  indicAtiona  of  extra- 
ordinary talenta  and  induHtry.  Melanchthon  says  of  him  at 
this  era:  "As  he  had  great  gcuius,  and  a  strong  prodispo- 
"I'ion  to  eloquenoo,  he  (•p^fdily  «tir|m:fi«<^'d  tlio  other  youths  in 
the  fulness  and  richness  uf  hJK  spcix-h  and  a{  liis  writing,  alike 
in  prose  and  vorec"  Even  &»  a  hoy,  he  was  already  marked 
°ut  a*  a  translator. 

XI,  Luther  ro-fire/t  a  thorough  ixUtgiate  edueatioH,  In  1501 
*>«  repaired  to  the  college  at  Erfurt,  where  he  was  matriou- 
l»t4xl  during  the  preaideney  of  Tnittvetter,  whom  he  loved 
^*td  venerated  as  a  man  and  a  teacher,  and  where  he  faithfully 
UAeil  all  the  advantages  which  surrounded  him. 

"•^— Hbllojmpby  anil  HlMer}'. 

titiia,  J.  P, ;  IliO.  V«ri.  Ulh.  1701. 

Kairr:  (ITO^KU.) 

IiLTiim:   HIilorio.  IT2T.     Uortrkm:  Qlust  Ifkebriuht.  (IT7I.) 

fu.H:  lUttori*  —  OIlw.  177J. 

'•      Da  Coiliaibui.  1T8S. 
Ofata'*;    SaauDlnDg.  177T.     VsrslrlEhang  dtr  Ccbennlt,  v.  Lulber,  von 

I&t7  — b.  I&U.  Eril.  81.  17i7;  Sd,  ITTO.     N>aa  Kntdcckungqii,  177'. 
■"iMHI  Bstuvrr.  1701. 
Qani  Dcberblioka    ISH. 
lomort:  OtMbliibt*.  IKU,     BlnJ**n.  (ISil.) 
Kicm:  OffMfa.d.  Hail.  Sehrinon.  M.  T.  1600. 
hmK»Bi  UMitbatMlMiHtaa  OtoUob.  ie&6.  (in  H«rMg'*  R««l   En*. 

m.  S37.) 
PapuUrHUiorlM:  Ku*tiH(19S4J  i  WsiDaiita  (1034):  K.  Mmn  (IBM); 

K«*rrt.  C.  W   (1886.) 
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coysKRrjTirK  reformation. 


m.  LvthfT  uas  a  devoted  Hudtnl  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gjttf:. 
In  1505,  after  his  entrance  into  the  cloister,  Lather  devoted 
biinsolf.wilh  that  earnestness  which  marked  all  he  did,  to  tb« 
etudy  of  Ilebrew  and  Greek.  He  had  skilful  teachers  in  both 
langnageft.  As  proftis»or  niid  prcuioher  in  Witlenlwrg,  he  con- 
tinued both  fltudioK  wiili  great  urdor.  In  Hebrew,  Luther 
regarded  the  illustrious  Keuchlin,  the  Geaeniua  of  that  day,  as 
hi«  teacher,  cunij^icnsating  for  the  want  of  his  oral  instruction 
hy  a  thorough  use  of  his  writings.  But  Luther  was  not  of 
the  race  of  sciolists  who  think  that,  because  books  can  do 
much,  they  can  do  everything.  lie  knew  the  value  of  the 
living  teacher.  To  obtain  a  more  tliorough  mastery  of  Hebrew, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  instruction  of  his  learned  colleague, 
AurogulIuM,  the  I'rofeseor  of  the  Oriental  languageA  at  Witten- 
berg. Wlicn  bo  wa»  at  Home,  in  1510,  he  took  tesoona  in  He- 
brew from  the  erudite  Kahbin  Klias  Levita.  Lnther  was  master 
of  the  Ilebrevr  according  to  the  standard  of  his  time,  as  his 
contemporuiiea,  and  learned  men  of  a  later  date,  among  them 
Scaligor,  have  acknowledged.  "If  Luther,"  says  Tritzscbe,* 
"  w:iB  uot  the  greatest  philologist  of  Lis  time,  ho  was  yet  auf- 
fieicutly  Wrued  to  8ce  for  himself,  and  to  \>c  able  to  form  uu 
independent  judgment.  What  ho  lucked  in  philological  pro- 
fundity was  com[»enB«ted  for,  in  part,  by  his  cmiucnt  cxt-gotical 
feeling,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  had  lived  himself  completely 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Bible."  Lnlher'a  first  master  in  Grcttk 
was  Erasmus,  through  his  writings;  hia  preceptor,  both  by 
the  book  and  the  lip,  was  Metanchthon.  These  wore  the 
greatest  Greek  scholars  of  the  age.  Luther  happily  styles 
Molancbtbon,  "most  Grecian."  if 

JV.  With  gcniuM,  the  internal  mental  requisite,  and  learn, 
iug,  the  means  by  which  that  genius  ouukl  alone  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  work  of  translation,  Lutiier  united  ptety.  His 
Boul  was  in  affinity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  He  was  n 
regenerate  man.  A  De  Wctte  may  produce  a  translation 
which  the  man  of  taste  admires,  but  he  cannot  translate  for 
the  people.  Wo  would  not  give  a  poem  to  a  mathematician 
for  translation,  whatever  might  be  bis  genius ;  still  less  woul^ 

•  llenog't  Kcnl   Eaejv.,  iii.  840. 
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we  pv«  the  worda  of  tlj«  Spirit  to  tlie  hand  of  a  triiHfllatop 

who  hfttl  not  the  "  mind  of  the  Spirit."    Luther,  the  man  of 

liiith,  of  ferront  prayer,  the  man  who  was  a»  lowly  toward 

6ocl  M  he  was  indexible  toward  m«n — Lutbor  was  called  to 

that  work  of  translation  in  which  geii4>rations  of  the  post 

hftVA  found  a  guidu  to  bcnvcn,  and  for  which  millions  of  our 

iBoo,  in  generations  yot  to  oomo,  will  rise  up  nnd  pronounoo 

hitn  bteawd. 

V.  All  these  gifla  and  graces  as  a  translator  found  tbeir 
channel  in  his  n\aUhless  German.  In  this  he  stood  supreme. 
Tho  most  German  of  Qermnns,  toworing  above  the  great,  yet 
abaolately  one  of  the  people,  he  possessed  auch  a  mastery  of 
^o  tongue,  such  a  comprubcnsion  of  its  [lowor,  such  un  ability 
to  auko  it  plutic  for  cvory  end  of  language,  as  belonged  to  no 
**bor  man  of  his  time  —  to  no  other  man  since.  His  German 
*'>'lt3  is  the  model  of  the  scholar,  and  the  idol  of  the  people. 

fl^tie  pUn  of  a  grMt  human  life  is  not  eometbing  which  the 
>>««»  tunkcs  —  it  is  something  which  makes  the  man.  The 
vi^Q  and  fulUfonned  plans  which  men  make  before  ^^,  „„,  ^^^ 
fpQrbegin  to act.are always  failures.  Theachieve-  •mmftniBBiif 
■*»»t»  of  the  great  tuastera  in  the  moral  revolutions  o.«n.  "\uZt^ 
■^f  Oar  race  have  invariably,  at  first,  bad  the  som-  '''•''^■ 
"'<^Kice  of  aomething  fragmentary.  The  moo  tbomselves  were 
"^t.  ooiiBcious  uf  what  tliuir  own  work  t<mded  to.  Could  they 
■^vq  ttxn  the  full  meaning  of  thvir  own  firat  aot«,  thoy  would 
'>^Vtt  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  pronouncing  impoasiblo  thos« 
^B  vef>y  tiuiigs  frith  the  glorious  eonaunimntion  of  which  their 
^r  '^cnes  are  now  linked  forever.  So  was  it  with  ]iUther  in  the 
*ork  of  the  Reformation.  The  plan  of  it  was  not  in  bis  mind 
*ijvu  he  began  it.  That  plan  in  its  vastn«ss,  difficulties,  and 
PCriiti  would  have  appalled  him,  had  it  been  brought  clearly 
^fore  hira.  So  woe  it  also  iu  rugard  to  bis  greateet  Reform* 
^U>ry  Ubor  —  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  At  u  period  when 
ut  would  have  utterly  denied  his  power  to  produce  that  very 
^raiielation  which  tho  genius  and  learning  of  more  than  three 
'>^niurie>i  have  failed  to  displace,  he  was  actually  unconsciously 
^kiiig  the  tlrat  step  toward  its  prcjiaratiou.  Like  all  great 
t^ua,  Luthcr'a  traustation  was  a  growth. 
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Th«  memorable  year  1517,  the  year  of  the  Theees,  was  nil 
the  yc»r  of  LuthtfrV  fiwt  truniitation  of  part  of  the  Iloiy  Scrip' 
tDKs.  It  U  I'jirlier,  however,  ihiiu  the  ThcHc-s,  or  th«  contro. 
versy  with  Tctzel,  and  yet  its  very  pn-faoo  implies  the  Prot- 
estant (IfM^trine  of  the  right  of  the  illnminetl  private  judg- 
ment of  Ohristiani).  It  emhracect  only  the  Seven  I'sKtTBXTtAi. 
Pbalms,  {vi.,  XXXII.,  xxxviii.,  LI.,  en.,  cxxx.,  cxLiii.)  He  used 
in  ita  preparation  the  Latin  translation  of  Jerome,  and  another 
by  Rcnchlin,  which  had  ap{>eared  at  Tiihingen  in  1512.  lo,^ 
the  Annotationa,  however,  he  frecinently  refers  to  the  HebrewS 

Between  1518  and  the  appearant-e  of  his  New  Teatnnient 
oomplfte,  in  1522,  Luther  transiatwd  eleven  ditierent  portions 
of  the  Bible.  In  1518  appeared  two  cdttioni  of  a  translation 
and  expoAJtion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  fir«t  (.-dition  was 
ingued  without  Luther's  <'on»eiit,  by  Schneider,  one  of  hie 
pupils.  Luther  htmaelf  publinhed  the  tieeniid  cditiou,  which 
deviates  very  mueh  fmni  the  other.  It  apfxsircd  with  thil 
title;  "Exposition,  in  German,  of  the  Lord's  I'raycr,  for  tl 
simple  T^ity,  by  Dr.  Martin  Lnther,  Auginitininn  Monk, 
Wittenbei^.  Not  for  the  learned."  The  eaiiie  year  he  trans- 
latod  the  ex.  I'saliii.  In  1519  api)OHred  thoGoepel  for  th< 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Prayer  of  Mans 
aeh.  In  la^ti  he  published  his  first  Catechetical  work,  eml 
bracing  the  Ten  Comtnandmente. 

In  1521,  Luther  was  seized,  on  hie  way  from  Worms 
Witteuberg,  and  c-arricd  to  the  ciistlo  of  the  Wartburg,  wher 
he  rvnittined  from  May  4tli,  1521,  to  March  6th  of  the  fol-' 
lowing  yeiir.  Tlicee  months  of  C4tlm,  and  of  mcdita^tion,  led 
to  the  maturing  of  hia  plana  for  the  promotion  of  the  Uoform* 
aition,  and  among  tiiem,  of  tho  most  imjiortjint  of  the  whole, 
the  giving  to  tho  people  the  Word  of  God  in  Iheir  own  tongue. 
Uefore  his  linal  leaving  the  Wartburg,  Luther,  iu  diHguisefl 
mftde  hi«  way  to  Witteiil>org,  and  sjient  neverul  day*  there, 
known  only  to  a  very  few  of  his  mo§t  trusted  frienda.  During 
that  inysteriouB  and  romantic  visit,  they  may  have  urged  upon 
him  pcrfloiiaily  this  very  work  of  translation,  lie  had  been 
urged  to  this  work,  indeed,  before.  "  Melanchthon,"  saya  he, 
"  comttruiucd  me  to  trantluto  the  New  Tc«tament."    Variotil 
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fngnenti  of  tntnalatioD  wnrc  pulilialied  during  tho  earlior 
part  of  Luther's  Bojourn  in  his  Pntmos,  but  not  until  his 
retarti  from  \Vitt«iibei^  did  he  begin  the  tirat  grand  portion 
of  hi*  translation  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

Lul/ifr  IransfatfJ  the  Ntm  Testament  in  the  JirH  draft  in  ahdut 
tAfrr  months.     It  sounds  inort-dibk-,  but  the  evidence  places  it 
bojrond  all  doubt.     He  was  only  ten  nionthj  at  the  Wartburg ; 
during  this  period  hu  wrote  many  other  things ;  did  a  good  deal 
of   work  on   bis  i'o^tilH,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  by 
aickncos,  and   in  other    wayn,  and    did  not  eomniunce  bis 
New  Teslaint'iit  until  hia  sojourn  was  more  t!i«n 
Imlf  ovtT.     Ne\-cr  did  one  of  Qur  race  work  with 
the  nntor  with  which  Luther  wrooght  when  his  whole  Mul 
waa   engaged,  and  never,  probably,  was  that  great  soul  so 
wi^aged,  s»  fired,  ao  charmed  with  its  occupation,  ns  in  this 
Very  work  of  translating  the  New  Testament.    The  absurd 
>dau  ttutt  Luther  was  assisted  in  thin  lirat  work  by  Metanch- 
''">r»,  Cruciger,  A  rasdorf,  and  othere,  has  arisen  froni  eonfound- 
'"ff    -with  this  a  diti'erent  work  at  a  ditlerent  period.     In  this, 
**   ^wiis  alone,  far  from  the  aid,  far  from  the  co-operating  sym- 
jj*tliy  of  a  single  friend. 
JE  le  did  not  translate  from  the  Vulgate,  though  he  used  that 
Litit  and  important  translation  with  sound  judgment.     In 
carlliT  ettbrta  as  a  translator  we  sve  more  of  its  Influence 
"*>K.ai  at  a  later  period.    This  influunco  woe  partly,  no  doubt, 

>V<5«D»cious.  Ills  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Vulgate 
*«*t3li(I  shape  his  translation  to  some  extent,  oven  when  he  was 
l"*t  thinking  of  it,  Bui  the  Vulgate  was  of  right 
^^  most  important  aid.  next  to  the  sacred  text 
'l**slf.  Consequently,  though  Luther  grew  lens  and  lessdopend. 
"^'^  apon  it,  attd  saw  nion-  and  nioru  itn  defccis,  be  never  ceased 
^  Vnlae  it.  Ho  well  knew,  too,  that  many  of  the  most  serious 
^^lu  of  the  recelvwi  form  of  the  Vulgate  were  the  rosnlts  of 
^^o  corruptod  text,  the  stale  of  whieh  iH'foro  the  critical  labors 
wlitnii  ran  through  the  sixteenth  century,  was  almost  ehaotie. 
"  wwill  give  It  few  illnstratioiisof  the  fact  that  in  wrtiiin  cases 
I'titlaT  followed  the  V'ulgnlu.  in  his  eurlicst  truncation,  with> 
<^ut  warrant  from  the  Uroek  text.     W«  will  distribute  our 
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lation  for  the  people  from  the  orij^innl,  involving,  as  it  dt^,  th« 
idea  that  the  Vulgate,  enibalined  as  it  wan  in  the  rvvcrcncu  of 
agee,wa8  not  in  all  r«.tp«K:ls  a  jiiire  repreBcntatlon  of  tktt  Word 
of  God.  When  Lntber'a  translation  appeared,  there  wu  uo 
point  which  the  Roraanisis  made  with  more  frequoncj-,  vio- 
lence, and  eft'ectiveness,  than  that  it  ignored  the  Vulgate; 
though  the  reason  for  which  the  Valgato  was  ignored  was 
thai  it  departed  from  the  Greek. 

There  is  no  decisive  reason  tor  thinking  that  Luther  nsed 
any  mancbckipts  of  the  Greek  text.  The  Greek  texts  which 
bad  been  puLlishcd,  or  at  least  printed,  when  Luther  was 
engaged  in  hia  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament,  were: 

1.  l*hc  CompIut«nsian,  folio,  printed  1514;  not  published 
till  1523,    Though  doubta  have  been  expressed  as  to  Luther's 
having  used  the  Contpluteniiiun,  to  which  sonio 
a^a^hi'u^n    f"""*^  '*  given  by  his  nowlioro  citing  it,  yet  Mo- 
lanehthon,  hi»  great  co-worker  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, cites  it  during  Luther'*  lifetime.     The  copy  sent  to  the 
Klector  of  Saxony  (six  hundred  were  printed  in  all)  waa  placed 
in  the  library  at   Wittenberg,  wbenoe  it  waa  removed,  t 
ycare  after  Luther's  death,  to  Jena.     His  not  citing  it  ia 
Qvidcnce  over  against  the  irresistible  preHumption  of  the  ca: 
and  Krell  (1664)  asserts  positively  that  Luther  was  familiac 
with  the  Conijilut^-nsian.* 

i.  The  first  Krawnus,  1516,  folio. 

3.  The  Aldtiw.  lol»,  folio;  follows  for  the  moat  part  th^ 
limt  Erasmas,  even  in  its  blunders,  yet  has  some  poculiaritit^ 
worthy  of  note,  afl  in  James  iv.  (i.  The  Septuagiut,  in  thi^ 
edition,  was  used  by  Luther.  ^| 

4.  The  second  Erasmtia,  151fl.  folio.  ^^ 

5.  The  Gerl>eliu8,  based  on  the  second  Krosmus  and  th- 
Aldine,  1521,  4to. 

6.  The  third  Erasmus,  1522,  folio. 
It  is  evident  that  Luther's  choice  was  confined  at  firat 

the  Editions  2-5.  The  Complntcnsian  and  Erasmus  8  appeared 
ton  late  for  his  earliest  Xew  Testament  translation. 

We  might   illuatnile  Luther's  adherence  to  the  Erasm 

•  llopf.  Wttrlijunf .  ti. 
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IT.—  Readixos  in  which  Luther  follows  tho  Vulgate. 
Matt.  iii.  B.  For:  fruita,  Luthvr  rcitds:  fruit. 
Matt.  X.  25.  For;  Buebwboul,  reuda:  Beelzebub. 
Johu  xi.  54.  For:  Epliruim,  reads:  Ephrcm. 
Acta  ix.  SS.  For:  Suroo,  reads:  Saroiiu. 
Acts  xUi.  6.  For :  Bar  Josui,  reads :  Bar  Johu. 
Kpb.  iii.  3.  For :  ho  rand«  known,  reads:  was  made  knoim. 
£!pb.  V.  t!2.  For:  Wivc«  submit  yourselves,  reads:  Let  the 

wives  be  subject  to. 
X  Tim.  iii.  16.  For:  Qod  wna  maiiire«t  in  the  flesh,  reads: 
Which  was  manifest  in  the  Acah  (in  all  tho 
early  editions). 
Xicb.  IT.  1.  For:  any  of  you,  reads:  any  of  us.    So  Tyn- 

dal«  and  Coverdalc. 
XI«b.  ix.   I't.    For:    your  conftcicnces,  roods:    our  eon- 

■ciences. 
'Sev.  xiv.  lU.  For:  I  heanl  the  Toioe,  reads:  the  voice 
which  I  heard. 
K.  Tinmher  of  tlieae  adhesions  to  the  Vulgate  arc  to  be  traced 
bi« Jiidginciit  that  it  here  represented  n  purer  text  than 

«f  Krasmti!).*     Lutlier  used  the  Basle  Edition  of  1509. 

To  ksrii  rendered  even  tho  Vulgate  into  the  noble  German 

wbiclj  Lnther  used  would  have  been  a  great  task.    Th«  very 

defects  of  the  old  German  versions  from  the  Vulgate  which 

iid  not  prevent  their  wide  circulation,  is  a  pathetic  proof  of 

l^ie  hiin^ring  of  the  people  for  the  bread  of  life.     But  it  was 

chanKteriBtic  of  Luther's  originality,  vigor,  and  cleamesa  of 

P'^^ption,  that  he  at  once  saw  —  what  now  scema  so  obrionn, 

Init  wliich  had  not  l>oen  swin  for  agea  —  that  to  give  the  people 

*liat  tli«y  noedod,n5quired  more  than  a  translation  of  a  trans- 

■tioiL    If  wc  remcmlwr  that  in  our  own  day  the  general  fooU 

"f  ia,  that  the  new  translations  to  bo  prepared  for  tho  Biblo 

*'**t*J  should  be  conformed  to  our  English  version,  and  not 

''XH|i(ndent  versions  from  the  original,  we  have  before  us  a 

*<t  vliich  may  help  us,  though  very  imperfectly,  to  realize 

Dcnr  daring  it  seemed,  in  Luther's  time,  to  prepare  a  trana* 

'Palm,  DeCOidloibaa;  qiilbui  LulhMua  oraaML     IUalMrg,i;8G. 
ftim,  BiMMk.  HkU^  1771.  p.  -Hi. 
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lation  for  the  people  from  the  original,  inTolving,  as  it  did,  the 
idea  that  the  Vulgate,  embalmed  as  it  was  in  the  reverence  of 
ages,  was  not  in  all  respects  a  pure  representation  of  the  Word 
of  God.  When  Luther's  translation  appeared,  there  was  no 
point  which  the  Romanists  made  with  more  frequency,  vio- 
lence, and  effectiveness,  than  that  it  ignored  the  Vnlgate; 
though  the  reason  for  which  the  Vulgate  was  ignored  was 
that  it  departed  from  the  Qreek. 

There  is  no  decisive  reason  for  thinking  that  Luther  used 
any  MANuacRiFrs  of  the  Greek  text.  The  Greek  texts  which 
had  been  pabliBhed,  or  at  least  printed,  when  Luther  was 
engaged  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  were : 

1.  The  Complntensian,  folio,  printed  1514;  not  published 
till  1523.    Though  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  Luther's 

having  used  tlie  Complutensian,  to  which  some 
m^TViUi"     ^'"■'^  ^^  given  by  his  nowhere  citing  it,  yet   Mo- 

lanchthon,  his  great  co-worker  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, cites  it  during  Luther's  lifetime.  The  copy  sent  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  (six  hundred  were  printed  in  all)  was  placed 
in  the  library  at  Wittenberg,  whence  it  was  removed,  two 
years  after  Luther's  death,  to  Jena.  His  not  citing  it  is  no 
evidence  over  against  the  irresistible  presumption  of  the  case ; 
and  Krell  (1664)  asserts  positively  that  Luther  was  familiar 
with  the  Complutensian.* 

2.  The  flrat  Erasmus,  1516,  folio. 

3.  The  Aldinc,  1518,  folio;  follows  for  the  moat  part  the 
first  Erasmus,  even  in  its  blunders,  yet  has  some  peculiarities 
worthy  of  note,  as  in  James  iv.  6.  The  Septaagint,  in  this 
edition,  was  used  by  Luther. 

4.  The  second  Erasmus,  1519,  folio. 

5.  The  Gerbclius,  based  on  the  second  Erasmus  and  the 
Aldine,  1521,  4to. 

6.  The  third  Erasmus,  1522,  folio. 

It  is  evident  that  Luther's  choice  was  confined  at  first  to 
the  Editions  2-5,  The  Complutensian  and  Erasmus  8  appeared 
too  late  for  his  earliest  New  Testament  translation. 

We  might  illustrate  Luther's  adherence  to  the  Erasmiao 

■  ([opf,  WQrJigung.  46. 
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Gk^  t«xt  over  agftinat  t  tic  'Vu1gat« :  I.  Id  bis  additions  from 
the  Qr«ok  of  what  the  Vulgato  omits.  II.  In  his  oinisgions, 
blowing  the  Greelt,  nf  wli*t  tlie  Vulgato  adtts.  III.  Of  rcad- 
**fiia  which  1i«  does  the  M)m«.  IV.  Of  rewieringa  in  which 
1m  fonakw  the  Vulgste  for  the  Greek.  The  last  head  we 
_jfr  for  the  proMDt. 

;  —  AtUliliona  from  the  Greek  where  the  Vulgate  omiU. 
Alatt.  ii.  IS.  addf:  Ifttnentntion.    Tj^ndnle:  mourning. 
"      Ti.  4,  6, 18.  adds:  openly. 

vi.  18.  addx:    For  thine  ia  the  kingdom  nnd  the 
power  and  the  glory  forever.    So  Coverdal& 
Tj-ndale  omits. 
fatt.  vi.  14.  adds:  their  trespaasea. 

vi.  25.  adds:  or  what  ye  shall  drink. 
vi.  82.  adds:  heavenly. 
Alark  vi.  11.  adtls:  Verily  I  say  nnto  you,  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable city. 

Omissions,  following  the  Greek,  where  the  Vutgato  adds. 
Alatt.  vi.  15.  omits:  your  trespassen. 

"     vi.  21.  omits:  ho  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the 

heavens. 
"     vii.  29.  omits:  their ;  and,  Phariseei. 
ilark  xi.  26.  omits :  But  if  y«  do  not .  .  .  trespasses. 
^^0  xvi).  36.  i>iNi'/4 .-  Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field  . . . 

and  the  other  toft. 
■^Foltn  xix.  38.  omits:  lie  aimo  therefore  and  took  the  body 

of  Jcsag. 
Jag,  iv.  6.  omits:  Wherefore  he  siiith,  God  iwiBteth  .  .  ■  . 
the  hamble.     All  the  editiona  of  Krosmus 
and  GorbcHitH  omit  thurn  wordt*,  but  the  Asa- 
lanua  |  .\Idine)  of  1518  hax  them,  and  so  the 
Compltitcnsian.     Tyndale  1.  Cov.  omit. 
1  John  T.  7.  omits:  There  are  three  that  bear  record  . . . 
and  the  Hr>ly  GhoBt.     This  text  Kraamns 
Ed.  1,  2,  Aanlanus,  Gerbeliua  omit.    Eraa- 
mos:  Ed.  8-6  A(U  it,  though  he  did  not  be- 
T 
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lleve  it  to  be  genuine.  The  CorapliitenBiui 
has  it  with  slight  Tariationa.  Luther  rejected 
it  on  critical  grounds,  and  it  did  not  appear 
in  any  of  his  Bibles  published  in  hia  lifetime. 
The  Codex  Amiatinus  of  the  Vulgate  omits 
it.  Tyndale  has  it,  either  from  the  Vulgate 
or  Erasmus  3.  Tynd.  2.  and  Cot.  put  it  in 
brackets. 
Rev.  xii.  10.  omits :  the  accuser  of  our  brethren. 

"    xviii.  23.  mnils :  and  the  light  of  a  candle  .  .  .  thee. 

"    xix.  9.  omits:  the  marriage. 

ID  — Of  Readings  in  which  he  follows  the  Greek. 

Matt.  V.  4,  5.  reads  in  order  of  Greek.    Vulgate  puts  5 
first. 
"      V.  47.  reads :  publicans ;  Vulgate :  heathen. 
"      vi.  I.  reads :  alms  ;  Vulgate ;  righteousness. 
"      vi.  5.  reads :  thou  prayest ;  Vulgate :  ye  pray. 
Acts  xiii.  33.  reads :  first  Psalm  ;  so  Tynd.,  Cor. ;  Vulgate 

reads :  second  Psalm. 
Rom.  XV.  2.  reads :  Every  one  of  ns ;  Vulgate :  of  you. 
Rev.  ii.  13.  reads.'  in  my  days;  Vulgate;  in  those  days. 
"    V.  12.  reads :  riches  and  wisdom ;  Vulgate :  divinity 
and  wisdom. 

The  most  important  peculiarities  of  Luther's  first  version,  as 
we  see  by  this  minute  examination,  are  solved  at  once  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  text  of  Erasmus.  The  di3erences 
in  the  four  editions  —  two  of  them  reprints  of  Erasmus  —  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  important ;  2  and  3  may  be  considered 
as  in  the  main  one  text,  and  3  and  4  another.  A  minute 
examination  seems  to  indicate  that  Luther  had  them  all,  and 
used  them  all;  but  the  second  Erasmus  seems,  beyond  all 
doubt,  to  have  been  his  chief  text,  though  the  first  Erasmus, 
and  the  Gerbeliua  have  both  been  urged  by  scholars  for  the 
post  of  honor. 

Of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Erasmus,  1518,  there  is  a  copy,  in 
fine  condition,  in  the  City  Library  of  Philadelphia.     The 
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Hllior  hu  all  the  later  etlitiona  mentiuned,  except  the  firat 

Srumne  and  the  ConipluteiiBian,*  iu  his  nwn  librarjr.     The 

adodniMe  edition  of  the  Xew  Testament  by  Van  Eoaf  givce 

alltbo  variouB  readings  of  Erasmus  and  the  Complutensian,  in 

'fce  l)«l  form  lor  comparison  with  each  other  and  the  Vulgate. 

Mill,  kiid  Wctstciu,  and  Bvngol  alto,  give  those  various  ri.'ad- 

ings,  but  not  In  so  vonveniont  a  slutpe.    Thu  Complutonitiai) 

nadJngs  arc  pnwcntvd  very  fully  nUo  in  Scrivener's  Plain  In- 

trodttotjoii  to  tlie  Criticism  of  the  New  Teatament,  (Cam- 

I^dge,  1861,)  pp.  849-868.     But  the  moat  desirable  modern 

•dilion  for  the  collation  of  the  CompliilGnsian  text  is  that  of 

Ofat*,  N.  T.  Textum  Grswum  ad  cxcmphir  Comptutenee,  ed. 

A'ova  Mogant.,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

'i  may  be  intcr<^')tting  to  present  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
'^■f^ttous  butwecu   thu  CompluIenMiaii  (1514)   and   thi)  first 
orsBomg  (I&17),  comparing  both  with  Luther  aud  our  Author- 
*^  Vcrtion. 
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Complaleniiau, 

16M. 

A<h«lm 

Tor 

Sh«U  come 

Ihay  n<* 

frutt 

the  Holy  Ghost 

UndefJi. 

Prom  Ihat 
he  watktDg 
I'our  rcwiM 
II  wM  uid 


rri«»>i* 


Tim  Gruinut, 

leiA. 

AahiD 

omit* 

■hall  eom«  M  mr 

th*y  found 

hulls 

the  Hot;  OhoM 

tmJ  tints  Jtff 
NipIhiiliiD 

»n<l  from  (hit 

Jraui  ■■Iklug 

Our  ro*rard 

HIM  Hid  hj  (ui 
lo)  Ikon  «r  old 
tim« 

fcrotbren 


LuihN.  1S22. 

A«iiiii. 

For  |'b*nn) 
ml  iDir  koiu- 

mca 

thtj  found 

fruil 

m.  il,  h.  g,  a, 

mit  four 

Keplballm 

Prom  IhftI 
Jc«ua  walking 
Yi/iir  rtifarJ 
Mid  to  («■) 
I  hem  of  oM 
'imo. 
llrtl'krn 


Auth.  Ensl.. 
lit). 
Achim 

for 
tbtll  00 mo 

Ihejr  nw 

fraiU 

■.  t.  h.O.  and 

with  Are. 
land  or  Null 
thftti 
Prom  ih»i 
Joiua  oalkliiK 
jour  rewrirJ 
mill  by  (or  toi 
them     or    M 
I  Imo 

bralhren 


In  these  twolre  examples,  Luther  ngrecs  with  the  Complu- 

Isnaian  in  fonr  caww ;  the  Authorized  V«rsioH  ugrees  in  seven. 

Bmrntu  retained  in  all  his  editions  bis  readings  Xos.  1, 3, 4, 

*  The  >Til*t  hkH  eiuained  the  Compluleuian  Polygloi  in  lliv  library  of  Ibo 
ThMh[lnl  iWinllurj  at  rriaeetoo.  >nd  the  New  Tcitamenl,  formerly  the  prop- 
"^J  •(  Imift  Jonoi,  of  PhiUdalphia,  new  In  th«  ohoico  ooU«olIaii  u(  Profaeaor 
CWrinSlMn.  of  !iew  ToTku 
tTIMNfM,   1827. 
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6,  6,  7,  9, 11, 12.     He  coineidea  in  editions  2,  8,  4,  5  with  th< 
Complutensian  in  Nos.  2,  8, 10. 

We  will  Qo\r  illuatr&te  the  different  readinge  of  the  five  edi- 
tiona  of  Erasmofi : 


Knamiiil. 

KrunHHi, 

Knuiuaa, 

KTMimiu4. 

Knamoafi, 

Lotb*,  un. 

1»I«. 

m». 

itu. 

lUT. 

1U6. 

L  Hitt  tL  14 

our 

our 

aur 

jour 

yoor 

Toot,  u  ^  ft 

II.      -    »1.M 

HtbHU 

Huma 

HMnmoa 

Wf  nimni 

Muuaan 

Too,  u  S,  i,  t 

IIL    .■    iLla 

n 

m 

JOB 

JOB 

JOO 

IT,    -  liiL  a 

jcm 

fOB 

« 

111 

u 

ClOBH    tl»1*- 

Y.      -    I,    S 

nlHthtdHd, 

ClenDH   It- 

ul 

•■1 

u3 

clfluiBi  L«pan 

pen,  Tmilfl 

pAni.   nJt«    tha 

UwdHd 

TL      «  liil.  S 

orihagibbatfa 

urUiea.olJO 

U3 

ul 

h3 

••  S,  S,  4,  i 

TIL     "  jM.T, 

IA<Un* 

Un« 

(VUm 

UiUlw 

OtUni 

<M,tM\.\i 

w 

u 

yon 

>oo 

Bl 

Tnt     "IllLW 

tUTLol 

Hardin. 

ul 

■•a 

Hi 

••  !.■.*.• 

IX.      -    IT.  IB 

(phlhDol) 

And  hftTlDg 

air^i 

X      ■    ».  30 

tat 

■  a 

Vl 

■■>.>.«.» 

glTia  thuiki 

This  table  illustrates  the  lack  of  accuracy  in  the  printing  of 
Erasmus — shows  that  Luther  was  not  misled  by  typographical 
errors,  and  that  he  used  the  later  editions  in  each  case.  In 
none  of  these  instances  does  he  follow  a  reading  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  but  the  first  of  Erasmus. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  Luther's  New  Testament  varied 
somewhat  irom  that  of  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus  ;  which  is 
the  one  retained  in  our  Authorized  Version.  Luther  places  Peter 
and  John  immediately  after  Paul's  Epistle.  Then  comeHebrews, 
James,  Jude,  and  Revelation.  He  based  his  arrangement  on  the 
relative  clearness  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  books.  His 
order  is  followed  by  Tyndale  (1526),  and  in  all  the  editions 
which  bear  the  name  of  Tyndale,  Matthews,  or  Rogers.  It  is 
also  the  order  in  Coverdale's  Bible.  This  is  one  proof,  among 
ordn-  of  ih.  *  great  number,  of  the  large  influence  of  Luther 
B.«k.i>fib>N>^w  upon  those  versions.  The  "  Great  Bible  "  of  1539, 
the  Cromwell  Bible,  frequently  called  the  Cranmer, 
restores  the  arrangement  of  the  Vulgate  —  and  in  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Genevan,  Bishops,  and  the  Authorized.  Lather 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  division  of  the  text  into  para- 
graphs, and  as  a  result  of  this  there  are  some  changes  in  the 
division  into  chapters,  which  had  been  made  very  imperfectly  in 
the  Vulgate,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  No  Germaa  New 
TestaiTient  appeared  in  Luther's  lifetime  with  the  diviaion  into 
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vcms.    Tlioir  place,  nearly  ta  the  close  of  tho  century',  wai 

panly  tuijiplieil  br  capital  letter*,  dividing  th«  pnge  at  regulur 

intcfviiU.     Tbcpe  were  Iti  trod  net  loria  to  the  New  Tei>tniiiciit, 

Uid  to  some  of  the  books:  mnrxinal  not«s  mid  parallel  {in^^afjfs. 

Tbe  aarae  Bpirit  which  had  imitelled  Luther  to  prepare  this 

tnndiitinn  tnade  him  eager  to  have  it  oa  speedily  as  poeeible 

io  Ebe  bands  of  the  people.    Thie  dceire,  no  leas  than  the  neoes- 

litjr  of  <|ucllirig  the  u[>rnar  itiid  sirix-Kting  the  ruin  whicli  the 

&naliciein  of  Curlstodt  \\ix«  bringing  about,  led  to  hia  Uight 

from  hit  pri«OD,uud  bis  fiual  rcluni  to  Wittenberg, 

ipcli  14, 1522.)    Here, in  the  honscof  AmwIortV, 

r'iiilly  with  the  counsel  oitd  aid  of  Meliiiichlhon,  he  revised 

trvMlation  with  great  care.*     lie  interested  in  the  work 

nis  friend  Spalatin,  the  chaplain,  librarian,  and  private  st-cre- 

'  tuy  at  the  court ;  he  soiicileil  from  him  aid  in  suggesting  apt 

lirords,  "  not  words  of  the  court  or  camp,  but  simple  words; 

It   t.Iii»  book  wixbc*  to  be  luiuinous  in  Hiniplieity."     lie  ob- 

taiii«Ml  through  him  the  privilege  of  an  iuspeclion  of  the  Elec- 

lonil  jewels,  that  he  might  more  accurately  render  the  namea 

of  the  gems  in  the  twcniy-firitt  chapter  of  Revelation.     They 

were  cent  to  Luther,  and  returuc^t  by  him  through  Crauach, 

the  pn-st  painter. 

Aftern  tbonjugh  revision,  Luther  put  hiA  New  Te«tainettt 
to  proH,  urging  on  the  work  of  printing  with  all  his  eiicrgiea. 
Tlim  pmnnfn  were  kept  going,  from  which  were  thrown  off 
tci)   thoosaud  sheets  daily.     Luther  complained  of  the  slow- 
no*  nf  the  progress.     The  steam-presses  of  our  own  day  would 
nrUI|  lijvvu  worked  rapidly  enough  for  him.    The  first  edition 
■abracod  prob«l>ly  thnw  tlioucand  copic»,  nod  ap]*u»rcd  about 
l''pt*tn!xir  2l«t,  1522.    .'xi  enRcrly  was  it  recvived, 
""I  in  l>eooml(er  aaottier  edition  came  forlh.     It 
••■  Uilvd  with  delight  wherever  the  German  tongue  was 
'H,  and  within  three  months  of  its  apjtearanee  an  edition 
■"*<  iwited  at  Basel  by   Petri.     It   woke  a  thrill  of  rapture 
•'♦•yirberc  among  thoae  who  loved  the  Word  of  God.     None 
'*^ved  it  mora  eagerly  than  the  pioui«  women  of  the  time. 
Thi  pto|)la  and  the  evangelical  piirt  of  the  pastors  viod  with 
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each  otber  in  the  enthnaiasm  with  which  they  greeted  it ; 
Lange,  the  Senior  at  Erfart,  had  translated  aererat  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  into  German:  when  Lather's 
translation  came  into  his  hands,  he  at  once  used  and  cited  it 
in  his  preaching.  Lifted  by  bis  noble  evangelical  spirit  above 
iho  littleness  of  vanity,  he  was  the  first  to  give  it«  troe  position 
in  the  Church  to  the  work  which  forever  consigned  his  own  to 
oblivion. 

There  lie  at  our  hand,  as  we  write,  three  early  impressions 
of  these  first  editions.  One  is  a  folio,  dated  1523,  and  was 
printed  by  Bans  Schoneperger,  in  the  city  of  Augsburg.  It 
was  fitting  that  in  that  imperial  city  should  early  appear  a 
work  from  which  sprang  the  great  Confession,  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  set  forth  in  its  halls  a  few  years  later.  The  second 
is  a  Basel  edition,  in  quarto,  of  1523,  with  its  pictures  richly 
colored.  The  third  was  printed  at  Straaburg,  in  1525,  by  John 
Knoblauch.  All  these  editions  have  engravings.  They  are  espe- 
cially rich  in  pictures  in  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  and  there  the 
Ki.rij  impr.*  artists  have  been  allowed  ample  room  for  the  play  of 
"  "•-  their  imaginations.     The  discolored  pages,  the  an- 

tique type,  the  grotesque  cuts,  the  strange  devices  of  the  print- 
ers, the  binding  of  stamped  hogskin,  the  curious  clasps,  the 
arms  of  the  old  families  in  whose  libraries  tbey  once  stood, 
gilt  upon  the  sides  or  engraved  on  book-plates,  the  records  in 
writing  on  margin  and  fly-leaf,  made  by  men  of  different  gen- 
erations, nay,  a  kind  of  odor  of  the  past  —  all  these,  aa  we 
handle  these  ancient  books,  carry  the  mind  hack  to  days  long 
gone  —  to  sore  struggles,  whose  blessings  we  enjoy;  to  the 
seed-time  of  weeping,  whose  harvest-sheaves  we  bear  in  our 
bosom.  In  the  heart  of  those  times  there  comes  before  the 
vision  that  immortal  man  to  whom  the  world  owes  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Word,  and  its  own  redemption  by  that  Word 
unbound.  We  see  him  bending  over  his  work  in  the  "Wart- 
burg.  There  are  times  when  the  text  beneath  his  eyes  fails 
to  reveal  tohim  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  ardor  of 
prayer  he  raises  them  to  the  Eternal  Source  of  all  illumination, 
and  lifts  them  not  in  vain. 

Well  may  we  take  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  reverently  and 
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Rjurfully,  moMt  of  all  because  it  was  God  who  gave  it  to  the 
lUien.     Well  may  we  lift  it  tenderly  and  gratA;fully  for  the 
sake  of  isftrtyn  and  coiifcfi9ore,  who  toiled  and  diod  that  it 
niigiit  be  traiiamitted  to  us  and  to  all  time. 

■Aioid  the  enthasiaem  with  which  LuthorV  tranalatioa  of 
the  New  Teetamoiit  was  rewsived,  there  wore,  of 
ootirae,  not  wanting  voici»  whoee  toaos  were  by  .ivo.   Kuir  •»•- 
no  means  in  uniaoa  with  the  general  laudation.  'i^oJ^'*'"' 
One  of  these  growls  of  disiip|)roral  canio  from  a 
rcry  nugast  eouroe  —  from  a  gentleman  poitly  in  form,  and 
^'hnrgw^  by  some  who  prof<.*«aed  to  know  him  woll,  with  exhib- 
iuQ  a  ».'lf-will  of  the  largest  kind.     He  is  mumoriiblu  in  his- 
►ry  for  winning  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith " —  a 
^th  which  he  afterward  had  his  peojile  liiinte<l  to  death  for 
siviiig  in  a  part  or  ho  which  interfered  with  his  hiter  dis- 
»venc».     Bitterly  dinappointed,  as  he  had  been,  in  his  matri- 
■oninl  nMlici)-»tioiiR,  he  yet  exhibited  evidences  of  what  J>r. 
F^ToUnson  said  was  illu«traled  iu  second  marriages:  "The  tri- 
iiniph  of  hope  OTer  oxperienoe."     He  had  entered  into  contro- 
versy with  Luther,  and  had  difloovcred  that  there  was  one 
tuan,  Bt  least,  who  was  l>old  enough  to  ''  answer  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly,"  althongli  that  fool  might  wear  a  crown.    Ifot 
having  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  his  feelings  in  n-gard  to  Im- 
th«r,iQ  his  favorite  mode,  which  would  hove  been  to  have  had 
Ilia  head  taken  off,  lie  relieved  himself,  as  be  best  could,  by 
rontinjr  bin  wrath  in  savage  words,  and  in  trying  to  rouiio  the 
enmity  of  others   against   the  man   be  detested   and  fvurud. 
Benry  tbe  Eighth  wrote,  in  January,  1&2S,tothe  Klcctur  Krod- 
•rick  and  to  tbe  I>ukea  John  and  George,  of  Saxony,  as  follows: 
"  As  t  vaA  about  to  seal  this  letter,  I  recollected  that  Luther, 
"*  tbe  Billy  book  which  be  put  forth  against  nie,  excused  him- 
■'^'f  frnm  giving  an  answer  on  certain  points,  on  the  ground, 
^Mt  tlie  work  of  tranelaliug  the  Bible  left  him  no  time  for  it. 
1  tliflngljt  it  well,  tliprofore,  to  solicit  your  attention  to  this 
iMttcr,  BO  that  he  be  not  allowed  to  go  on  with  this  thing.     I 
ilo  Mit  think  it  right,  in  general,  that  the  Holy  .Scriptures 
MWild  l>e  read  in  the  living  tongoes.  and  consider  it  apedally 
pfritoQg  to  read  it  in  a  translation  by  Luther.     Any  one  can 
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foresee  how  unreliable  he  will  be  ;  he  will  corrupt  the  blessed 
Scriptures  by  his  false  interpretation,  bo  that  the  coniiaoti  reader 
will  believe  that  he  is  drawing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  what 
that  accursed  man  has  derived  from  damnable  heretical  books." 
The  German  nobles,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  received 
it  in  very  different  ways.  Duke  George  replied,  that  he  had 
bought  up  all  the  copies  of  Luther's  translation  which  had 
foand  their  way  into  his  dominion,  and  had  interdicted  the 
circulation  of  it.  The  Elector  Frederick  and  Dake  John,  in 
their  reply,  passed  over  this  point  with  significant  silence. 

The  mandate  of  Duke  George  spoke  with  special  bitterness 
of  the  pictures  in  Luther's  New  Testament,  pictures  which  it 
characterized  as  "  outrageous,  tending  to  throw  scorn  upon  the 
Pope's  holiness,  and  to  confirm  Luther's  doctrine."  Luther's 
comment,  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  himself,  was,  "  I 
am  not  to  be  frightened  to  death  with  a  bladder:"  and  to 
inspire  some  of  his  own  courage  in  others,  he  wrote  his  treatise 
"Of  Civil  Authority  —  how  fa/  we  owe  allegiance  to  it,"  in 
which  he  declares  that  rulers  who  suppress  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  tyrants  —  murderers  of  Christ  —  worthy  of  a  place  with 
Herod,  who  sought  the  life  of  the  infant  Saviour. 
Jerome  fimser  managed  to  get  himself  involved  in  the  amber 
Th.  ™nni.r-  ^f  Luther's  history ;  and  so  we  know  of  him.  After 
tnuiiiJoa.  Bin-  Duke  Gfiorgc  had  entered  on  his  crusade  against 
"■  Luther's  New  Testament,  especially  against  the 

pictures  in  it,  (and  in  this  latter  point,  we  confess,  something 
might  be  urged  for  the  duke,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,)  he 
found  bis  Peter  the  Hermit  in  a  Catholic  theologian,  a  native 
of  Ulm,  who  had  studied  at  Tiibingen  and  Basle.  He  had  been 
chaplain  of  Cardinal  Raymond  Gurk,  and  bad  travelled  with 
him  through  Germany  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Erfurt.  Subsequently,  he  became 
secretary  and  orator  to  Duke  Gflorge.  He  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther,  but  his  friendship  was  not  permanent.  It 
gave  way  at  the  Leipzig  disputation,  in  1519,  and  he  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  Eck.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
literary  antagonist  of  Luther's  version.     Duke  Geoi;ge,  the 
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Biihop  of  Meraeburg,  Prince  Adolphus  of  Anhalt,  and  the 
Kibop  of  Meissen,  not  satiaiiecl  with  tegal  meoaiires  of  hu[>- 
imMiMl,  called  in  KniHer,  to  use  the  raore  formidable  weapon, 
Uie  pen,  the  gigantic  power  of  which  Luther  was  then  exhib- 
iliog.  About  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Hrat  edition 
«f  Lather*8  N'ew  'I'estament,  Emser  came  forth  with  his  con- 
ftUtion  of  it.  Ita  title  stated  its  object,  which  wita,  to  ahow 
"On  what  ground,  and  for  what  reason,  Luther's  translation 
ihould  be  prohibited  to  the  common  people,"  and  he  claimed 
to  liave  discovered  in  the  unfortunate  book  about  four  errors 
■Bil  a  quarter,  more  or  lees,  to  each  page,  some  "fourteen 
tiUDitrtd  heresies  and  falsehoods,"  all  tuld.  Luther  did  not 
ccoiid<f  the  work  worthy  of  a  reply  ;  but  Dr.  Ri-pus  took  up 
><•  defence,  nod  confuted  Emuer  in  the  robu«t  manner  which 
(lunclertZMl  that  vcvy  bo^irty  age.  It  deemed,  however,  ni<  if 
EuKr  were  about  to  illustrate  hia  honesty  in  the  very  highest 
■nd  Mrast  fonn  in  which  a  critic  can  commend  himself  to 
hnnati  oouBdouce;  it  seemed  oi  if  he  were  about  to  pix'parc  a 
Ivok  of  the  sarne  general  kind  ax  that  which  bo  reviewed,  in 
which  he  could  !«  to«Iod  by  hi«  own  rnnonfi,  and  hia  right  to 
Ic  severe  on  otliera  demonstrated  by  the  maaterly  band  with 
*l>ich  be  did  the  work  himself.  He  prepei-ed  to  publish  a 
mmtcr-tranfllatioii.  He  had  the  two  qualities,  in  which  many 
tWMlatora  have  found  the  sole  proofs  of  their  vocation:  he 
wbW  not  write  the  language  into  which,  and  did  not  under- 
"Md  the  language  from  which,  be  was  to  translate.  Bnt  his 
whcM  stood  him  in  bettor  stead  than  all  the  knowledge  be 
■■^gltt  have  had  of  Ureok  and  Gennau.  With  little  trouble,  ho 
pl^ilOKl  a  translation,  equal,  on  the  whole,  as  even  Luther 
■"■nulf  admitted,  to  Luther's  own,  and  literally  free  from  every 
mwloQ  which  he  lind  made  to  Luther's.  We  hnvu  had  books 
<">  Ills  Iteformern,  before  the  Iteformation ;  on  Lulberanism, 
***««  Luther,  and  such-like ;  and  another  might  lie  written 
■*  Ibe  Yankees,  before  the  sailing  of  the  Mayllower.  Emser 
«*  OBu  of  them. 

Tbe  way  he  did  the  masterly  thing  we  have  mentioned  waa 
tlia:  Efoadoptud,  not  stole  (be  waa  almve  stealing)  —  \ie  adopted 
Lsihcr's  translation  bodily,  onljr  altering  him  where  he  had 
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bad  the  aadacitj  to  deaert  tbe  Valgate  for  the  original.  These 
alteratiooB  removed  nearly  all  the  foarteeo  hundred  heresies 
at  a  sweep.  But  this  waa  not  enough.  Aa  the  people  looked 
at  the  "  outrageous  "  pictures,  not  merely  in  spite  of  Duke 
George's  prohibition,  but  with  that  zest  with  which  human 
nature  always  invests  forbidden  things,  it  was  determined  not 
merely  to  have  pictures,  but  the  happy  idea,  which  none  bnt  men 
nobly  careless  of  their  reputation  for  consistency  would  have 
harI)ored  for  a  moment,  waa  fallen  on  —  the  plan  of  having 
the  very  same  ones.  Duke  Qeorga  paid  Cranach  forty  rix 
thalers  for  copies  of  them,  and  thus  secured  for  btmaelf  the 
great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  book  be  had  denounced  going 
forth  in  substance,  and  the  pictures  which  be  had  specially 
assaulted,  scattered  everywhere  by  his  own  ducal  authority. 
In  bis  preface,  Emser  has  anticipated  a  style  of  thinking  which 
has  crept  into  our  Protestant  Churches.  He  says :  "  Let  the 
layman  only  attend  to  having  a  holy  life,  rather  than  trouble 
himself  about  the  Scriptures,  which  are  only  meant  for  tbe 
learned."  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  ventilated  in 
our  churches  in  this  country  very  much  in  the  same  vein.  It 
means  about  this :  Be  pious,  be  iu  earnest ;  never  mind  having 
ideas  or  doctrines — they  only  create  divisions;  be  i^alous 
about  something,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  You  may 
read  your  Bibles,  but  be  careful  not  to  form  an  opiit>.-*n  as  to 
tbeir  meaning,  or  if  you  do,  attach  no  importance  to  it  if  any 
one  does  not  agree  with  you.  Tbe  English  moralist  was 
thought  to  go  very  far  when  he  said,  "He  can't  be  wrong 
whose  life  is  in  the  right ; "  but  we  have  something  beyond 
bim  and  Emser;  it  is  in  effect;  "He  can't  be  wrong  whose 
sensationa  are  of  the  right  kind,"  and  who  gives  himself  up 
blindly  to  the  right  guidance,  and  tak^  the  right  newspaper. 
Luther's  New  Testament,  M-ith  Luther's  pictures,  thus 
adopted,  and  with  its  margin  crowded  with  Papistical  notes, 
which  were  meant,  as  far  as  possible,  to  furnish  the  antidote 
to  the  text,  went  forth  to  the  world.  Tbe  preparation  was 
made  for  a  second  edition  of  it.  Duke  George  furnished  for 
it  a  preface,  in  which,  after  exposing  tbe  enormities  of  Martin 
Luther,  he  characterized   Emser  as  his  dearly  beloved,  the 
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vorlhyand  erudite,  and  gave  him  a  oopyriglit  for  his  work, 
wlucb  WAH  to  reach  over  the  next  two  j'ears.  Poor  Emser. 
mffixmled  in  each  a  profaaion  of  jiraisea  and  privileges,  died 
Wore  he  oould  ot^oy  any  of  them.  Uia  vanity  was  very 
great  Otie  BpeciaJ  tokou  of  it  fras,  that  ho  had  his  coat  of 
*mi)  engraved  for  the  book«  ho  publislit-d.  A  copy  of  liis 
Vow  Tettaniont  lie«  before  us,  in  whiuh  thoro  figure*,  oa  u  part 
of  hi*  fiwt,  that  goae'a  hoad  from  which  Lutlior— whose 
Mntaof  thu  ludierous  wsa  very  active  —  derived  his  ordiaary 
tolrri^QOt  for  Entitur,  "  the  'joat." 

la  fail  Tn-ariso  nti  Tranitlation,  Luther  thus  dinrnctorizce 
lii»  opfoiietit  and  liia  work  :  "  Wo  hiive  «ceii  tliis  poor  dealer 
in  ueotid-luiiid  clothes,  who  han  pinyod  the  critic  with  my 
Sew  Tcslatiit'rit,  ([  shnll  not  mention  hi«  name  again  — ho  has 
t^e  lo  hiM  Judge;  and  every  one,  in  faut,  knowA  what  he 
»iw,)vfho  Donfesacs  that  my  German  i.i  pure  and  goo<l,nnd 
alio  knew  that  ho  could  not  improve  it,  and  yet  wished  to 
Wiiift  it  to  diMgrauci.  Hv  ttnik  tny  Now  Testament,  ahnost 
*t>tA  f»r  word,  as  it  eame  from  my  hand,  removed  my  prcfaco, 
nntpt,  and  nainu  fVom  it,  added  his  nnmo,  his  prcfaec,  and  his 
li"*M  to  it,  and  thus  sold  my  Testament  under  hifl  own  name. 
"  anv  uian  douhta  my  word,  he  need  hut  compare  the  two. 
^liim  Iny  mine  and  the  frippery  man'a  aide  by  side,  and  he 
*'ill  tuv  who  ia  the  translator  in  both.  If  any  roan  profera 
tU  piuldlo  to  the  spring,  he  need  not  take  my  work  ;  only,  if 
^  insist  nn  lieing  ignorant  bimeelf,  let  him  allow  others  t^ 
Itm.  If  anv  man  can  do  the  work  bettor  than  I  have  done, 
i<"  hini  aot  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin ;  let  him  come  forth, 
*•"!  wo  will  be  the  first  to  praise  him.  We  claim  no  infalli- 
Wity.  Wu  shall  be  thankful  to  thoso  who  point  out  oor  mia- 
'*''«.  MistakM  we  have  no  doubt  made,  as  Jerome  often 
■•4«  them  befor«  as." 

Thu  Now  TMtumenI,  in  connnon  with  the  rc«t  of  the  Scrip- 
*'"'*  — yet  with  a  pre-vniineiico  among  them  —  continued  to 
'■  'ho  ohjoci  of  Luthor'a  ropojitod  study  up  to  the  time  of  his 
■''^^Oi.  The  last  n-vision  of  the  trnnslation  of  the  whole  Bihio 
^ix  i-omnivnccd  in  1641.  Tho  last  edition  printed  under  \m- 
Uiar'i  own  oyu  appcarod  in  IMo.     In  February,  1546,  ho 
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died,*  The  Exegetical  Library  — not  to  speak  of  the  Fathers, 
and  of  other  indirect  Boarcea  —  had  grown  around  him  as  he 
advanced.  The  Coinplutensian  Polyglott,  (1614-18,)  and  the 
editions  of  the  Kew  Testament  which  followed  its  text,  had 
omwihof  N.T.  become  accessible.  Erasmns  had  carried  his  Greek 
iiimbir..  ifew  Testaments,  with  their  translation  and  anno- 

tations, through  five  editions,  (1516-1535.)  The  fifth  remains 
to  this  hour  the  general  basis  of  the  received  text.  The  Aldine 
of  1518  had  been  reprinted  frequently,  Colinfeus  had  issued 
his  exquisitely  beautiful  f  edition,  (Paris,  1584,)  which  antici- 
pated many  of  the  readings  fixed  by  modem  criticism.  Robert 
Stephens,  the  royal  and  regal  printer,  issned  the  wonderfully 
accurate  X  O  niirificam  edition  of  1546,  the  text  based  upon  the 
Complutensian,  but  with  a  collation  of  sixteen  manuscripts, 
only  a  little  too  late  for  Luther  to  look  upon  it.  Great  eftbrts, 
and  not  unsuccessful,  had  been  made,  especially  by  Robert 
Stephens,  to  amend  the  current  and  greatly  corrupted  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  (1528-1640.)  Flacius  Lad  issued  his  Clavis,  the 
immortal  work  in  which  he  developed,  as  had  never  been  done 
before,  the  principles  of  Hermeneutics,  (1637.)  Pagninus  bad 
done  the  same  work  from  a  relatively  tree  Roman  Catholic 
position,  in  his  Introduction  to  Sacred  Letters,  (1536.)  The 
era  of  Luther  was  an  era  of  translations,  in  whose  result* 
there  has  been  specific  improvement  in  detached  renderings, 
but  no  general  advance  whatever.  Germany  has  produced  no 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  equal,  as  a  whole,  to  Lu- 
ther's. Oar  authorized  English  Version  is  but  a  revision  of 
Tyndale,  to  whom  it  owes  all  its  generic  excellencies  and 
beauties.  Among  the  Latin  translators,  Pagninus  (1528)  took 
a  high  rank,  by  hie  minute  verbal  accuracy,  which  caused  his 
translation,  in  after  times,  to  be  used  as  an  interlinear.  A 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1529,  with 
the  imprint  of  Wittenberg,  an  imprint  which  is  probably  spu- 
rious. It  has  beeu  believed,  by  many  scholars,  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Luther;  others  attribute  it  to  Melaachthon;  but 

*Sue  Pftaier'i  EntwurT,  pp.  3T0-3T0. 

f  Perqaam  nitidii.    Ls  Long.  (Bahmer-Muah.).  i,  KM. 
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anthorahip  has  never  been  settled.  Tho  Ziiricli  trans- 
liton,  Leo  Jnda  and  Ins  associates,  bad  issued  tbeir  Latin 
msion,  marked  \>y  great  merits,  not  verbal,  as  Pagnicus',  but 
wte  in  tbe  reproducitve  manner  of  Lutbor,  sbeddiiig  tight 
Qfiati  tbo  meaning  of  tlic  text,  (1543.) 

l/ither'>«  version  had  been  followed  by  a  number  of  rival  or 
■iiUgonistic  tranalationa  in  Qerman,  all  of  them  freely  using 
kirn  -  many  of  them,  in  fact,  being  subatantially  no  more  than 
*  re-mue  of  Luther  —  with  such  Tariutioii<i  ae,  they  supposed, 
JMtified,  aometimes,  by  the  original,  but  yet  more  frocjuontly 
br  ibe Vulgate.  Ziiricli  sent  forth  ilavorsiou, (1527,)  m^,  y^^i^ 
IlMtor  and  other  fanativs  R>ut  forth  thoin«.  The  """^ 
Kotnisb  theologians  did  Luther  good  service  by  the  rigorous 
jnotfll,  to  wbiuh  they  subjected  his  translations  in  every  way. 
To  tbe  labors  of  Einser  (1527)  were  added  those  uf  Dietcnber- 
g«r,  whoM  Bible  appeared  in  l.'>34,  (a  com|)ouiid  of  Kmser'a 
Bteouion  of  Luther's  New  Te«tament,  of  Luther's  Old  Tenla- 
■mil,atid  of  Imo  Juda'e  Apoerypha,  with  eorreutions  of  tbe 
tlibniw  and  Greek  from  the  I^tin,  and  a  body  of  ootert,)  and 
*f  Eck,  1J>37.  The  gall  of  their  severity  wfts  certainly  aweer^ 
•Otd  by  the  iiuconaeiona  flattery  of  their  ptagiariitm — and 
wbitever  may  have  been  the  spirit  in  which  objections  were 
Wds  to  his  translations,  Luther  weighed  them  carefully,  aud 
vbenver  they  hod  force,  availed  himself  of  them. 

It  was  the  age  of  inspimtion  to  tbe  translator,  and  tbe 
fiiUQiJations  of  Itiblical  Versions,  laid  by  its  builders,  will  ntand 
«liile  the  world  stands.  Lntlicr  bad  many  and  great  competi- 
'"n,  in  ihis  era,  for  the  bighcAt  glory  in  this  grand  work ;  but 
fWcriiy  aecords  bim  the  rank  of  the  greatest  of  Biblkiil  trans* 
^ton.  "  HiB  IJihie,"  says  Keusa,"  "  was,  for  its  era,  a  niiraclo 
''•cieooe.  Its  style  sounded  as  the  prophecy  of  a  golden  ago 
*^  Itlcraiure,  and  in  maHculine  force,  and  in  the  unction  of  the 
""ly  .Sjiirit,  it  remains  a  yet  unapproachcd  model."  For  Lu* 
tncf  inty  1)0  claimed,  that  in  the  great  cdifiee  of  tbe  people's 
"Wwledge  of  God's  Word,  he  laid  the  noblest  stoim,  the  ooi^ 
"W-Mdne,  in  his  translation  of  tho  New  Testamcnl-  Future 
'gts  may,  by  their  attrition,  wear  away  the  rougher  poiuta  of 

*13Mobkbl<  d*r  llciligcn  Selirift.  K.  T  ,  1 47. 
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its  Btirface,  but  tite  massive  substance  will  abide,  tbe  stona 
itself  can  never  be  displaced. 

Up  to  this  hour,  Luther's  version  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  the  object  of  minute  examination  hj  friend  and  foe. 
Protestant  Bcholarship  has  subjected  it  to  a  far  severer  test 
Bonren  ot  if  *^*°  *'^^  enmity  of  Rome  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
(ku  io  Lnthn-i  it.  That  particular  mistakes  and  defects  exist  in 
it,  its  warmest  admirers  will  admit,  but  the  evidence 
of  its  substantial  accuracy  and  of  its  matchless  general  beauty  is 
only  strengthened  by  time.  The  facts  which  bear  upon  its 
defects  may  be  summed  *  up  in  the  statements  which  follow : 

I.  The  influence  of  the  Vulgate  was  necessarily  very  power- 
ful on  Luther.  It  was  felt  when  he  thought  not  of  it,  felt 
when  he  was  consciously  attempting  to  depart  from  it  where  it 
was  wrong.  Imagine  an  English  translator  preparing  now  a 
■version  of  the  New  Testament  —  and  think  how  the  old  version 
would  mould  it,  not  only  unconsciously,  but  in  the  very  face  of 
his  effort  to  shake  off  its  influence. 

II.  Luther's  Greek  text  was  in  many  respects  different  from 
that  now  received,  as  the  received  is  different  from  the  texts 
preferred  by  the  great  textual  critics  of  our  century.  \ 

III.  Luther's  words,  as  they  were  used  and  understood  in  his 
day,  were  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  original,  at  many  places, 
where  change  of  usage  now  iixcs  on  them  a  different  sense. 
He  was  right,  but  time  has  altered  the  language.  Luther,  for 
example,  used  "als,"  where  "  wie  "  (as)  would  now  be  employed ; 
"  mbgen  "  for  "  vcrmJigen,"  (to  be  able ;)  "  etwa  "  for  "  irgend 
einmal,"  (sometime  ;)  "schier"  in  the  sense  of  "bald,"  (soon).! 

IV.  Many  of  the  points  of  objection  turn  on  pure  triviali- 
ties. 

V.  Many  of  the  passages  criticized  are  intrinsically  difiicnlt. 
Scholars  in  these  cases  are  not  always  agreed  that  Luther  was 
wrong,  or  yet  more  frequently  when  they  agree  so  far,  they  are 
not  agreed  as  to  what  is  to  be  substituted  for  his  rendering. 

*Hopr,  Wlirdigung,  p.  214. 

■f  On  the  ftQtiqitktnl  words  in  Lulher's  Bible,  aee  Piwhon,  Erkl&rang.,  Berl., 
1844 1  Roa  Beek,  Wtnerbimh  i.  L.'i  BibelUbcn.,  Siagw,  n.  WlBibkdvn,  184«| 
HopT,  SaO-241. 
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Ovfir  against  tliis,  the  felicity  in  hie  choice  of  words,  the 
ex^RiMte  naturalocaa  and  clvarncstt  in  liia  structure  of  sontcDcce, 
the dipiity,  force,  and  vivfflcitjf  of  hie  cxprc8WCMl»,  B:„i„„f(,„. 
Lit  afflneuco  of  phrase,  hi«  powor  of  comprewion,  •*«rtir»n.i.iwB 
■iilbe  rhythmic  melody  of  his  ^o\\  of  stylo,  have  exeited  an 
atmintion  to  which  wilrieei!)  line  been  Ijorne  from  the  beginning 
by  friend  nnd  foe.  Wlieii  tlic  time  shall  oome,  ae  come  it  must, 
when  the  toils  and  discoverioa  of  eontnries  shall  bo  brought  to 
htarnpoti  Lather's  vereioi),  in  changen  which  itliall  be  rcoog- 
niitd  by  the  Church  as  just,  Luther's  grand  work  will  not 
Ml;  remaiD  in  the  new  as  the  foundation,  hut  will  abide  as  the 
MM&tial  body  of  the  structure  itself.  The  German  nation  will 
nene  hare  a  Bible  for  which,  next  to  it«  great  ^urce,  thejr 
em  CMH  to  bleas  Luther's  name. 


IV. 


CONSERVATIVE  CHURCH    OP    THE    REFORMATION- 
THE     EVANGEUCAL      PROTESTANT      (LUTHERAif)^ 
CHURCH.* 


FIRST  at  Wittenberg,  and  not  long  after  at  ZuricTi,  when, 
at  the  koginning  of  the  eixtivnth  century,  the  fulness  of 
God'e  time  had  been  reiirhod,  "  there  bl«Kod  up  a  fire  which 
hud  long  been  hidden  beneath  the  nsthen.     It  burst  into  * 

mighty  flame.  The  f«rlhe«r.  horizon  of  North- 
of  in.  i>urtii«i  cpn  huropo  grew  hriglit  as  wuh  some  glonons  di«- 
csuMh  oi  tb.     p[j,y  of  i]nff  wondrouH  electric  light,  the  reflection 

of  which  touehcd.  with  its  glory,  the  remote 
SoQth  —  even  to  Italy  and  ^iJiiin.  The  truth,  which  had  been 
Bct  free,  moved  with  bold  8t«pfl  to  the  conquest  of  the  hearts 

'OotBRi.;  D.  telig.  Kij^vnlham.  d.  Lulh.  u.  rcf.  Kirch.     ISST. 
AvocDTt;  Boltr.  i.  Ocsijli.  u  Sloliil.  dvr  E«.  Kirch.     1SS8. 
llRnuo:  (irwh.  d.  hlrcb.  Unlonnb.     teSS. 
DcDKLDitcii ;  Bcf.  Lulh.  u.  Union.     1839. 
Donsiin:  D.  Prlnefp.  Uni.  Kirch.     184*. 
Wiooin'*:  SrMiHiik.     2  to1«.     1843, 

ULLKiMJit  Z  Cliaraklcr.  il.  ret.  Ktroh   (In  Slu4.  u.  Kritik.     \W.) 
llmtzon:  D.  Einli.  u.  CiscnL  d.  b«id.  Et.  SoliWMlerk.    (Bcrl.l.  Zeltuog,  ISM.*^ 
NiT«»cn:  rniki- Tlmol.    IMT. 

Sodwkieib:  Din  Olaubcnil.  d.  B*.  Ref.  Eirch.     Bivb:  Prino.  d.  Rtf.  Kird^ 
(Roth  in  ZcllcT-*  Jahrb.       1R4T-] 

Ebhako:  Dn^mniih.     10G1.     (3d  «d.  IBOl.) 

SciiKNXtL:  0.  Princip.  d.  rrotMUnllsm.  18S3.  tln>».  (ISfiO.    Stnd.  i 

8CIIEXKKL    (lS^-2:  Prlnilp.     ICA.'i;  IJulantbcrur.     ISCSi  Dogm.) 
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of  mm.  7%e  priiicCA  unci  people  of  the  grc»>.  Qcrmanic  races 
mn  ripest  for  its  recopiion,  ami  were  the  firet  to  ^iwa  it  their 
ftill  eotititlvnoe.  Such  u  tritiiiipli  of  the  (ioaiicl  hod  not  been 
witocsacd  Biiioe  the  times  of  the  Apoetlm.  The  corner-Atono 
(if  tbe  purified  tomplft  of  the  Hol^-  (Shoat  was  laid  nupw  —  tiny, 
it  ilto  MonjMl  M  it  were  tlic  very  top^toiii*  wliioh  wan  htid, 
vhfls  tjie  rcgenerntcd  nations  Rliotited,  *  Grace,  grane!'  unto 
it  TI»  Oodpcl  won  il8  second  grand  triumph  over  the  liBW, 
tod  *  second  time  Taiil  withBtimd  Peter  to  tho  face  l*c<:au»o 
kcww  to  be  hiamed.  In  place  of  a  l>are,  hard  set  of  word*, 
ofalifekts  and  mechanical  ftirmaliani,  there  reapj^eared  the 
»*«•,  the  spirit,  and  the  life,  in  the  whole  boundless  fulneas 
IDdiiivInc  riclinesa  in  which  they  had  appeared  in  the  prim- 
itire  tlinrch."  *  To  comprehend  rhe  Reformation,  it  is  nece«> 
nty  to  trace  tbo  essential  idea  of  CliriMianity  through  it< 
•hole  biHtory.  "  The  Greek  Church  saw  in  Christianity  the 
twtUlirtn  of  the  Logos,  aa  the  Snpreme  Divtno  Reason. 
(;kri«iiaiiity  wa«  to  it  the  true  philosophy.  The  (.'hnrch  oi  the 
Vr'tti,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  laid  ita  grand  stress  on 
UrtOn^iism  of  the  Charob.  There  dwelt  the  truth,  and 
Uhk  the  life-controlling  power."  t  "  Catholtciani  had  unfolded 
■Mf  IdIo  a  vast  Byatcm  of  gunrantt«a  of  Christianity;  but 
•^tbiag  itself,  the  Chrieiianity  they  were  to  guarantee,  was 
t^WD  into  the  shade.    The  antitheeia  between  spurious  and 

*)»• '  0«.  d.  Trot.  Dogmitl.     ISU. 

^■uti,  tij,i.  ZwiBfll*.   1H.'i3.     Wkrii.:   (KiMhr.  Ruilolb.  ii.  (til«rlk.  IMS.) 

^^H;  tl«b.  il.  0*M  hiolit.  cin.  ri«ht  Form  a  lining     (I>rulsoh.  KeitMbr.  I8GS.) 

""UU:  I8fit-tB:  Puloo. 

B*auurii ;  Z.  llranlw,  d.  P.  Ob.  d.  Prino.  d.  ProtMl.     (SdiiL  u,  Kril,  ie&(,) 

'^•'■irtKimtBuaa  :  Vergl.  riiiT.i«ll,  d-  Luib.  u.  B»f.  UhrWg.    1666.    3  toIs. 

"•*»rK:  Dli  Luih.  Klrcb*  In  LIchL  d.  Ocuoblrlil.     ISfiCi. 

^UdNkTii;  Dl>  Z«icli«n  d,  Zail   inn.  A.  Er.-Luth.  Eirshe.     18S7. 

^•"i:  Di«  iMh..  KiKke  u.  d.  tTnlon.    2d  <4.  1661. 

*"*"•  t'nloo  Lalb.  Kirch.  «.  8Ubl.     JSGO. 
^*»»iiniiiiii:  Dcilrig  i    Kiioh.  Vcrr.  eta  ,  d.  ProlMl.     ISUf. 

^•''Mt:  fclwi'  A.  PriMlp.  d.  ProlcMantli.     1B6& 

^iiat:   lltndb.4.  n»|«>t.     !>l(cl.  I860. 

^<»U'  l.<itb.  ItogiDil.     ill.  ISSS. 

*■■••  •■  Etcl««la  UtbtTua ;  A  Britf  Surr.  of  K.  L.  C.    IBOB. 
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real  ChrUtianity  came  more  and  more  to  he  narrowed  to  the 
affirmation  or  denial  of  the  validity  of  theae  giiarantocs  — 
until  it  Ixwame  the  error  most  fundamental  of  all  errors,  to^J 
assail  the  infullibility  of  tho  Pope,  and  of  the  Oburch."  •     Il^| 
the  Huinau  CatlujHc  Clmri-'h  a  vast  eystem  of  ontward  ordi^^ 
nancGd  and  institutions  had  grown   up,  a  stupcmlou^  l>iKly  "f^j 
ritualistic  legalism  —  under  n-hich  tho  old  life  of  t)i«  (Jto8pa|^| 
went  out,  or  l>eeame  dim,  in  tlw  heart  of  millions.    Tho  pow*^7 
era  that  ruled  tho  Church  were  Moses,  without  the  moraj  law, 
and  Levi,  without  his  wife.     The  grand  diiilinctive  charafitcr* 
iatio  of  the  Ketormntion  over  against  this,  the  characteristic      | 
whieh  conditioned  all  the  roRl,  was  that  it  waa  cTanfi;elical,  a      , 
roBtoration  of  the   glad    tidings   of  free   salvation  in   Jestu      ' 
Christ  —  and   thus   it   gave   to   the   regenerated   Church    it« 
exalted  character  as  "  Evangelical."     Both  the  tcndencieii  in 
the  Reformation  claimed  to  \x  o\'angt'lical.    Both,  as  contraiteiV 
with  RoHiG,  rested  on  the  Gospel  —Christ  alone;  grac«  aloii<;i   ; 
jufitilicftlion  hy  fuitli  alono:  the  Bihlu  the  only  rule;  but    Vn 
what  is  now  styled  tho  Lutheran  Church,  the  Evangelical  pr\Ti-  j 
ciplc,  as  opposed  to  legalistic,  dotcrministie,  and  ratiouoliai-tic  ' 
tendcnci*"?,  ejime  to  a  more  consistent  development,  both,     in  ' 
doctrine  and  life. 

The  large  body  of  ChristiaiiB  whose  historical  relation  to  the 
great  leader  of  the  Reformation  is  most  direct,  forma  a  Chii  "»^h>  i 
which,  in  tho  language  of  a  writer  of  another  commutiV <^niT  | 
»iwiMii™i  Pro-  "'"  ^^®  most  important,  the  greatest,  the  ■«r\iQ»^ 
iMwichurrh.  weighty  of  the  churohea  "  which  aroee  in  ^^ 
glorious  revolution.  It  has  been  her  iv^  -».»?»^ 
tone  to  be  known  to  English  readers,  not  throngh  ho«~  *>* 
matchless  literature,  but  by  the  blunders  of  the  ignoni 
libels  of  the  malicious,  and  the  distorted  statements 
partisan.  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prc«cnt  a  vast  a 
evidence  in  her  favor,  whieh  should  be  taken,  not  fr 
language  of  her  apologists,  but  exclusively  from  the 
of  large-minded  and  intelligent  men  in  other  church 
if,  in  this  sketch  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  rcadof 
1)0  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  sustaining  our  iKwitioo 

•  >tar(«n>cn.  80. 
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ti()M,  oar  own  authora  seem  to  be  passed  \>y  in  some  caaet 
wliere  Lbejr  mii^ht  a{i|)ropriabely  l>e  quoted,  he  witL  account  for 
It  l^  the  preference  which  we  naturally  feel  for  the  testimony 
of  iboee  who  am  be  suspected  of  no  partiality  for  the  object 
of  Ibeir  eulogj-. 

U  is  a  curious  fact  in  douomi national  bietort-,  that,  as  an 
otditturi,*  rule,  the  more  large,  catholic,  and  clmrcbly  the  title  of 
aeect,  the  smaller,  nurrowiir,  and  niorv  Hvcturiun  is  ii.h»„,[n,|[on- 
the  body  thai  boani  it.  In  u  «urtain  reBpt-ct,  the  •'  ^•""■ 
Komu  Catfaolie  Cburcb  is  one  of  tlio  iiarrowMt  of  socta,  fint, 
baouinof  the  bigotry  of  it«cxclui(ivoii«i«,  not  only  ovcraj^inat 
tlte  Proteslant  IxidicH,  but  aUo  toward  the  vcncrahlc  Churcli 
of  tilt  Orient,  M-ilb  wliii-li  it  itt  in  such  large  doctriiuil  and  ritual 
sffinity,  and  with  which  it  was  once  ho  closely  united,  but  in 
wliich  tht-rv  haa  ticnn  produced  by  irritating  niid  aggressive  acts 
B  more  than  Protestant  ardor  of  aversion  to  the  Papal  See ;  and 
Mcobdly,  because  of  its  bnildiDg  upon  a  Holitary  earthly  eoo  as  a 
foa&datKm.  If  you  look  round  among  the  Protestant  bodice, 
you  will  jind  such  glorinua  titles  as  "Disciples  of  Christ,'* 
"Ctiarchof  Uod,"  "Christians,"  worn  as  the  distinctive  cogiio- 
inw  of  recent,  relatively  small,  heretical  or  fanatical  Iwdies,  who 
hftn  largely  denounced  all  MOturianittin,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing ap  new  sects  of  ihc  cxtr(^>iiifc'l  Acctartaiiit^in,  and  who  rtjoet 
">*  loitimony  of  agee  and  the  coiUVissiona  of  UliriMicndoin,  for 
ttiBinrpoaeof  pntling  in  their  place  the  private  opinion  of  some 
F'VttntioiH  hrrvaiarch  of  the  hour.  The  latest  oi^nuUs  upon  the 
(wl-fubtonod  deiiominationaliam  are  made,  every  now  and  then, 
"y  (oitie  new  church,  the  statistics  and  leading  featurtM  of 
*«'tlj  ore  somewhat  as  follows:  miniKters.  one;  members, 
iltfrniitient  from  the  sexton  up  to  a  moderate  crowd,  acoord< 
"IK  »  the  subject  of  tbo  sermon  advertised  on  Saturday  taken 
I'f'iow  Dot  take  tho  fancy  of  thoec  who  spend  the  Lord's  day 
■»  bunting  lions ;  churches,  ono  (over,  if  not  in,  a  l>oi'r  saloon ;) 
'•''d,  every  ntan  believes  what  ho  chooser ;  terms  of  membor- 
*^'mevrry  one  who  feds  like  it  Hliall  b<-long  till  bo  chooses  to 
*•*«.  Thia  uncompromising  body,  which  looks  forward  to 
^'''Hiwdy  overthrow  of  all  Cliri«t«ndom  because  alt  Christen- 
^  rata  on  human  creeds,  is  styled  "Church  of  the  Ever- 
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lasting  Gospel,"  "Pure  Bible    Christians  Chareh,"  or  Bome- 
tbing  of  the  kind. 

Had  the  Lutheran  Church  chosen  her  own  name,  therefore, 
it  would  have  furnished  no  presumption  against  her  -^  it  wonld 
have  only  shown  that,  as  sectarianism  may  take  the  names 
which  point  to  a  general  eathotieity,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  truly  catholic  of  Christian  bodies  might  be  willing 
to  submit  to  the  historical  necessity  of  assuming  a  name  which 
seemed  to  point  to  a  human  originator.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  true  Catholics  were  tauntingly  called  Athanasians,  and 
could  not  repudiate  the  name  of  Athanasius  without  faith- 
lessness to  the  triune  God  himself.  But  our  Church  is  not 
responsible  for  this  portion  of  her  name.  She  has  been  known 
by  various  titles,  but  her  own  earliest  and  strongest  preference 
was  for  the  name  EvASOELlCAt,  (1525,)  and  many 
'"'°  of  her  most  devoted  sons  have  insisted  ou  giv- 

ing her  this  title  without  any  addition.  No  title  could  more 
strongly  express  her  character,  for  pre-eminently  is  her  system 
one  which  announces  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  which 
excites  a  joyous  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  which  makes 
the  word  and  sacraments  bearers  of  saving  grace.  In  no 
system  is  Christ  so  much  as  in  the  Lutheran  ;  uone  exalts  so 
much  the  glory  of  his  person,  of  his  office,  and  of  his  work. 
The  very  errors  with  which  her  enemies  charge  the  Lutheran 
Church  are  those  which  would -arise  from  an  excess  in  this 
direction.  If  she  believed  in  a  local  ubiquity  of  Christ's  whole 
person,  (as  she  does  not,)  this  would  be  the  excess  of  faith  in 
bis  presence ;  if  she  believed  in  consubstantiation,  (as  she  does 
not,)  this  would  show  that  though  her  faith  in  Christ  was 
bliud,  yet  it  hesitated  at  nothing  which  seemed  to  rest  on  his 
word  ;  if  she  denied  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  keep  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  (as  she  docs  not,)  it  would  show  that  she 
had  carried  to  excess  her  disposition  to  see  in  Christ  the  sub* 
stance  of  all  shadows.  Happy  is  the  Church  whose  failings 
bear  in  the  direction  ofsafety.which,  if  it  err,  errsnotin  a  legal- 
istic direction,  but  in  an  excesa  of  evangelism.  The  heart  of 
unbelief  works  only  too  surely  in  reducing  an  excess ;  but  how 
shall  a  Church  be  revived,  which,  in  its  very  constitution,  is 
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dofcetiro  ID  the  cvnngAlical  element?  The  niune  Evangelical 
n  now  gtvtiii,  oat  of  the  bauitdR  of  tho  Lutheran  Churoli,  to 
Iho  Cbristiunity  of  tlio  honrt  every w*hcrti,  to  ull  that  makes 
nuch  of  Ohriftt  in  the  ri,!;lit  way.  It  is  a  iKK>r  trick  of  tioniu 
KilntTBgant  party  witbiii  a  jmrty — »oinc  imltry  clique  in 
I'roUftiintiitni  »tliirf^-,or  iiirtiieoritsoommtinions  —  toiitlciiipt 
to  nonopotizo  ttte  naiti«  Kvnn^lical.  Whore  tliouglttful  men 
ifwjil  the  word  in  tliia  narfowwl  seiiw,  they  ii««pi8c  it  —  lint 
it  is,  ill  ilfl  true,  orijrinal  compoM,  a  noble,  a  glorious  iiniiio,  not 
to  he  lightly  ahandonoil  to  tho«ie  who  uhniK!  it.  The  true  cor> 
iwtivi-  of  aliiiae,  ih  to  wntore,  or  hold  fast  the  right  use.  0»p 
Chnrcli,  to  which  it  beloiiira  in  the  great  historic  sense,  has  a 
(him  in  her  actual  life,  second  lo  none,  to  wear  it.  She  is  the 
EmnpHical  ('hiiri'h. 

At  ihe  Diet  of  Sjiire,  (ISOT,)  the  Evangelical  Lntheran  Con- 
ttman,  from  their  protest  a^iitist  the  governmont  of  the  Bishops 
•■d  ngkiuflt  the  enforced  impositiou  of  the  Muss,  roci'ivod  the 
uiHDf  I'liOTKSTAXTt;.  This  continued  to  bo  the  diplomatic  style 
oTllw Church  till  the  pMiw  of  Westphalia,  It$48. 
"Tbe  iiame  I'rotestaiits,"  says  Archbishop  Itrnm- 
Wl.  "Is  one  to  which  others  have  no  riglit  but  by  commu- 
ne with  the  LuthcrniiR."  Thin  name,  in  European  usage,  ta 
■■dwl.Io  a  largo  extent, still  c-onRned  lo  them. 

In  t'nlniid  and  IIungnr>',  the  ofllciul  title  of  our  communion 
j«"OiirRciiop  THE  AtMSBOBO  CoNrBfisioK,"  and  this  ci.i.r.h -^  ii» 
■•  ilw  nainn  whidi,  on  the  titte*piigo  of  the  Korm  of  ki,i.t»<TtLi.af— 

"■^nl,  and  repeatedly  within  it,  is  given  to  our 

Tlti'  iinme  LmifiRAS  was  first  used  by  Kck,  when  he  published 
111* Hull  against  Lnthcr.  Pope  Hadrian  VT.  (ir)*22)  cnipb.ycd 
"I'ltt,  asn  term  of  reproach.  It  was  applied  by  iIili  Koniun- 
"'■'fl«ll  who  took  part  against  the  l*opc.t  Luther  strongly 
**H*oved  of  tbe  use  of  his  name,  while  ho  wurnod  men  at 

'EIkiot*.  Prin««,  anJ  Suio  or  tho  .lujpiburg  CoQfcviion,"  ■■  wba  *mbra«« 
*  ^*(>)nii]t  Cnnfit'tioii."  Gorlianl,  in  tli«  lill*-pt|^  of  liln  "ConfMiiio  TnlJi. 
''**"•  -  f|,(  t'*ilii>lk  >n<l  ETXigrlicul  'loFirine  ■■  it  iaprofvuixl  bjrtho  cliurcliM 
""**»!  lulilldw)  lo  III*  Ais|pl>«n[  ConfcHlon." 

^  lU H»  OtrniMi  of  Iliu  Apal»s/«riba  A.  C.  318,  *4,  ic  is  Midi  "TliaMTlng 
""''M.  ills  pr*«lii<ti,  Italy  Ooipal.  ihty  call  Lulberaa." 
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the  Bame  time  against  such  a  repudiation  of  it  tu  might  aeem 
t»  imply  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  word  preached  by 
him.  "  It  is  my  doctrine,  and  it  ir  not  my  doctrine ;  it  is  in 
my  hand,  but  God  put  it  there.  Luther  will  hare  nothing  to  do 
with  Lutheranism  except  as  it  teaches  Holy  Scripture 
purely."*  "  Let  us  not  call  our  Church  Lutheran," 
gaid  Gustavus  Erichson,KiDg  of  Sweden, "  let  ua  call  it  Christian 
aud  Apostolic."  The  Church  simply  tolerates  the  name  to 
avoid  the  misapprehension  and  confusion  which  woi^ld  arise  if 
it  were  laid  aside.  "  We  do  not  call  ourselves  Lutherans,  hut 
are  so  styled  by  our  enemies,  and  we  permit  it  as  a  token  of  our 
consent  with  the  pure  teaching  of  the  word  which  Luther  set 
'  forth.  We  suffer  ourselves  to  bear  his  name,  not  as  of  one  who 
has  invented  a  new  faith,  but  of  one  who  baa  restored  the  old,  and 
purifted  the  Church."  f  "  Our  faith  does  not  rest  upon  Luther's 
authority.  We  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Christ  in  his  word,  to 
which,  as  his  faithful  teacher  and  servant,  Luther  led  ub." 
"  We  are  called  Lutherans  only  by  Papists  and  other  secta- 
rians, as  in  the  ancient  Church  the  Arians  styled  those  who  held 
the  true  faith  Athanasians."  In  the  Form  of  Concord,  indeed, 
the  Church  has  uttered  a  solemn  protest  against  all  human 
authority,  which  ought  forever  to  remove  the  misapprehension 
that  any  other  position  is  conceded  to  Luther  than  that  of  a 
witness  for  the  truth.  \ 

It  is  not  indeed  difficult  to  see  why  the  name  of  Luther 
should  attach  itself  so  firmly  to  the  part  of  the  Church  in 
whose  Reformation  he  was  the  noblest  worker.  He  was  the  ^rs( 
Reformer  —  the  one  from  whom  the  whole  Reformation  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  evolved  itself.  What  may  be  the  date 
BwoB  rfih.  "^  *^®  private  opinions  of  others  has  nothing  to  do 
nuu*.  with  this  question.     A  reformer  is  not  one  who 

thinks  reformation,  but  one  who  brings  it  about.  Men  bad 
not  only  had  reformatory  ideas  before  Luther  was  bora,  but 
had  died  for  them,  and  in  some  sense,  though  not  utterly,  had 
died  in  vain.    The  names  of  Wiclif,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague, 

*  See  the  pkaaageH  oollectcd  in  Cotu'a  Qarhftrd,  sL  229. 
t  Qtrhftrd:  Looi,  zi.  224,  228,  280. 
X  Form.  CoDoord,  516,  2.  8. 
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udSavanarola,  will  be  forever  dear  to  munkiiid.  Yet  the  Ge- 
fonuflfs  LM5t*ore  the  Itefonimtioa  were  ooly  ttuoh  potcQtially. 
So  often  (lid  the  KeformatioD  seem  to  hang  upon  Luther's  own 
penoD,  that  we  nre  justified  in  saying  that  God  gave  him  tho 
plaoelitt  filled,  hc-cauHo  there  was  no  other  mnn  of  hia  age  to 
Hllit.  With  all  the  literary  grace  nf  Eraamii<),  how  feehle 
lion  ho  Bocni,  "Hpi-nding  lii^  life,"  hh  Luther  lm{ipily  Raid, 
"ining  to  walk  on  egg«  witliout  hreaking  them."  Without 
LatW,  we  tiec  no  eviitonco  that  the  Ueformatien  of  the  rIx- 
ttttiiii  century  would  have  taken  place,  or  that  the  nnraeii 
of  Zwingle,  Mclnnchthon,  or  C'alviu  would  occupy  their  present 
plwe  in  hifltory.  Xo  pneition  is  80  commanding  as  that  of  Lu- 
lh«r.  lie  riaeii  almve  the  crowned  heads,  above  the  {wteutatee 
in  Oharch  and  in  Htate,  and  above  all  the  Refurmers  of  his  era. 
Id  tlit  or  that  respci't  he  haa  had  equals  —  in  a  few  respects  he 
hu  had  auperiors,  but  in  the  full  circle  of  thotMi  glorious  gifts 
«f  utiini  and  of  gmoo  which  f»rni  a  groat  man,  he  has  had 
DOMfjtnors,  and  no  equals.  He  austaiuvd  a  rosponsibiltty  such 
M  wvuf  rested  upon  any  other  inau,  and  ho  proved  himself 
*ufiii:i«iil  for  it.  In  the  Rvfornialion,  of  tho  Germanic  and 
^uuiilinavian  type,  his  views  earrii-d  great  weight  with  thura. 
liii  Rstiie  to  thifl  hour  i»  revered  with  a  ^inglctic^  and  passion- 
U'lKw  of  affection  without  n  juinillel.  Xn  nian  waa  ahle  to 
'■ke  to  the  Swiss  type  of  Hcforniation,  the  attitude  Luther 
'*">!£  to  the  Gerniaaic.  In  its  own  nature,  tho  Reformed  divi- 
■on  has  no  ideal  embodied  in  an  actual  life  ;  it  cannot  have  a 
•oJiUry  man  who  is  its  microcosm.  It  can  have  no  little 
^int«,  Iwcausc  it  has  no  great  Cosnioa ;  it  can  have  no  uame 
^'lally  revered  in  all  its  branches.  Luther  is  more  a  hero  to 
'^  tluu  any  one  of  its  own  heroes.  It  could  have  at  beat  hnt 
^  Unity  tike  that  of  thooo  groat  stars  which  have  been 
'■'olceD,  and  as  .asteroids  arc  now  separate  in  their  unity. 
''Qt,  in  fact,  it  has  no  unity,  no  tendency  to  draw  around  a 
^■>aoa  liiotorical  eeutrc.  It  binds  itself  closely  to  tho  par- 
^'"UlarnationalitioA  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  German, Pnteh, 
'^■cli.  Out  of  this  arises  a  confusion,  when  these  churches 
'^•Ite  a  transition  into  other  nationalities.  So  little  is  there 
**  'lio  tendency  to  unity,  that  they  keep  up  their  old  diriaioiis 
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with  tlieir  otii  irnmes,  when  they  have  put  an  oeean  Iwtween 
Ihciii  uitil  the  laiiti  of  their  ori^n.  The  name  of  the  national 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  body,  until  the  vague  yearning  of  anion- 
tio  feeling  nvercoiues  the  Calvinistic  positiveness,  or  the 
snse  of  the  living  nationality  completely  overcomes  the  tradi- 
tionary feeling  of  the  old,  or  a  broader  catholicity  is  snlwtitated 
for  the  earlier  dcaomi national  feeling.  Then  only  the  name 
of  tongue  or  race  dropa,  but  with  it  vauiBhc*  an  cvidunt-c,  if 
not  a  source  of  fealty  to  the  original  tendency  of  the  Zwinglo- 
Calvinistiti  Kcforniiition. 

The  Swiss   Reformation,  which  had  eommcnood  with  the 
Polagiunizing  and  rationalistic  Icndtncy  iniixirted  by  Zwingle, 
was  pcdoemed  by  Calvin,  who,  under  infliiencea  originating  in 
the  Lnlheran  Church,  was  brought  to  that  profoiinder  faith, 
wliii'h,  in  many  of  its  asjiecta,  is  a  concession  to  the  Luthcra.Ti 
fiyatem  over  against  the  Zwiiiglian.    Calvin  was,  as  compsr^^ 
with  Zwingle,  Lutherani7-ing  in  doctrine  and  in  worship;  hir-ii, 
as  compnrod  with  Luther,  hu  was  Zwingliaiuzing  in  both.    I^^ut 
the  Lnthcpauizing  clement  which  Calvin  brought,  and        tij 
which  ho  saved  the  Swiss  tendency  from  early  tmnsition         to 
chaos,  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  all  its  defects.    The  "        ■"*• 
panitive  unity  of  Calvinism  has  been  broken  in  upon  by         the 
nnlinnitlii'.ing  tendency  showing  itself  in  the  rise  of  n  var^Sety 
of  niitional  creeds,  where  there  was  littlo  real  diflVrcnc*^-     "' 
doutrine;  by  the  internal  nectarian  tendency  producing  Cal       "'"' 
istic  denominations  within  the  national  Calviniatio  ehnrc^t^**' 
and  by  the  branching  off  of  Arminian  and  otlier  secta.         ^wi 
Lutheran  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  a  great  rel  *^»-|^' 
unity.     It  has  not  felt  itself  divided  by  the  nationalities  ^"^ 

which  it  is  distributed.     It  ha-s  a  common  Confession  thrr»-  "^^^. 
out  the  world  ;  and  while  it  repndiates  the  idea  that  true  i--^ 
dei>ends   njion   ontward   uniformity,  its   unity  of  spirit- 
wrought  a  substantia!  likeness  throughout  the  world,  in- 
usuge,  and  worship.     In  view  of  all  these  facta,  it  is  not 
prising  that  the  name  of  Luther  has  adhered  to  the  Ch^ 
It  has  uu  historical  definitejiess  which  no  other  of  the  gr*"^ 
n«mes  Raaociated   with    tho   Itcforniation  would  have 
system  of  Zwingle,  as  a  whoic,  is  not  now  iho  confceS' 
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ill^jSnf  AD/ denomination.  The  Arniinianft  who  would  acoc{)t 
UlNcnnM^iitnl  vicwe,  rejett  his  tatiilietk-  Idcus.  Tlic  Cttlvinietn 
i^lbisiiiioraiiit^nlnl  views  and  his  IVtiiginiiiBm.  Tlivunnicof 
Cilviii  woulil  Dot  dofiiitf  (Iciiominiitionnt  chiirnctcr ;  for  within 
ibeCalriuiatic  ilviiominaiiiiiiH  rhorv  U  »<*  rctti  u  (Iivor»itv  thnt 
[•rttof  tbu  lioforiiifiK^hwn'hee  vary  more  Ironieaoh  ntlierthan 
iboM  laiHt  in  ftiDniry  with  the  Lutheran  Church  v&vy  from  it. 
Of  til  the  Ohun^h'iiamfia  9iig£<-Btod  hv  the  inpenuily  of  men,  hy 
tbeciuiiity  of  fo09,or  by  the  [tartinlity  of  fiienda,  what  name,  in 
ttvactakl  stnie  of  Christianity,  is  prefemble  to  the  name  Lu- 
tliffaai  The  name  "ChriElian  "ha«  no  divine  warrant.  First 
oml  ut  Autiocb,  it  may  have  be«.-n  meant  as  a.  rcprouch ;  and  iSU 
iVl«r«llud«  to  it  only  as  actually  used,  not  us  conunundcd. 
Vr'e  know  that  "  Naaaronca  "  and  "  Oalilcaus  "  wt*re  the  onrlier 
nuutaof  the  diHciplus  of  Christ.  To  assuitic  the  name  Chmtinii, 
wanyothvr  titlewhioh  hidoiigs  toull  b<.'Iievvrs,astheoxoluiiive 
uniu  of  uuy  [art  of  Christ ottdoin,  is  in  the  lust  degree  pre* 
nuninuous.  Tho  name  "  Cuthulio  "  is  also  without  diviiio  com- 
■nuij :  it  oinlimees  the  whole  true  Church  invisihlo ;  and  while 
Wr  Church  claims  thnt  her  true  mcinl>cr«  arc  a  part  of  this 
^urvli  Catholic,  and  that  nhe  (^onfosM'S  iti  nil  their  purity  its 
dcotriuus,  she  would  ivpudiate  the  claiiTi  of  nny  ])ftrticiilar 
Cliurirk  Ut  I  ho  solo  poesessioii  of  this  great  title.  The  ''Ortbo- 
••"x  Chureh  "  of  the  East  is  only  entitled  to  that  name  if  tho 
'wt  of  ChrisU'ndom  is  heterodox.  "Roman  Catholic"  is  a 
"Dtnidiction  iu  terms.  Tho  Church  which  hears  it  ceases  to 
w  Citliolic  just  in  the  pro}>orlioii  in  which  it  is  Roman.  To 
'•'I  a  church  "  KpiKOpcil,"  is  to  givw  it  a  title  which  only 
niftrksiifl  govertinicnt,  and  that  a  government  not  peculiar  to 
It:  iIh  Church  of  Rome,  tho  Cret-k  Church,  tho  Oriental 
•Wits,  are  all  Episcopal  in  government.  To  limit  it  by  "  I'ro- 
twtnni"  still  loaves  it  vague.  The  Lutheran  Church  in 
l^^OBBfk,  in  Norway,  and  in  Swodcn,  and  the  Moravian 
CaoRiica  are  Episcopal  in  government  and  Troteatant  in  doc- 
tnw.  Tlio  inonc  "  I'reshy  terian  "  only  indicates  a  form  of  gov- 
•rtnicut  in  wliich  great  bodice  of  Christians  concur  who  differ 
i»  fiilh  and  usage.  ".Methodist"  simply  preserveH  a  college 
uifkiiani*),  and  ia  given  to  u  variety  of  bodies.    "  .Methodi?t 
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Episcopal  "  unites  that  nickname  with  a  form  of  govemmenl 
older  and  wider  than  Methodism.  The  name  "  Baptiats  "  only 
indicates  the  doctrine  concerning  the  external  mode  and  the 
proper  candidates  for  a  ChriBtian  sacrament,  and  covers  a  great 
number  of  communions  which  have  nothing  else  in  common. 
The  name  "  Reformed  "  applies  to  a  species  that  belongs  to 
■  a  genus.  There  is,  indeed,  in  every  case,  a  history  which  ex- 
plains, if  it  does  not  justify,  these  names:  nevertheless,  eveiy 
one  of  them,  as  the  distinctive  name  of  a  communion,  is  open 
to  the  charge  of  claiming  too  much,  expressing  too  little,  or 
of  thrusting  an  accident  into  the  place  of  an  essential  principle. 
The  necessity  of  distinctive  names  arises  from  the  indisputable 
divisions  of  Christendom,  and  in  the  posture  of  all  the  facts 
the  name  of  Luther  defines  the  character  of  a  particular 
Church  as  no  other  could.  It  has  been  borne  specifically  by 
but  one  Church;  and  that  Church,  relieved  as  she  is  of  all 
the  responsibility  of  assuming  it,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 
Ko  name  of  a  mere  man  is  more  dear  to  Christendom  and  to 
humanity.  It  is  a  continual"  remembrancer  of  the  living  faith, 
the  untiring  energy,  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  men,  on  the 
part  of  one  who  did  such  eminent  service  to  the  Church,  that 
men  cannot  think  of  her  without  thinking  of  him. 

The  name  thus  given  her  in  scorn  by  her  foes  stands,  for 
historical  reasons,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  she  first  chose 
for  herself.  As  distinct  from  the  Romish  Church,  and  all 
churches  which  obscure  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  or  do  not 
confess  its  doctrines  in  all  their  fulness,  let  her  consent  to  be 
called  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  to 
testify,  if  God  so  please,  to  the  end  of  time,  that  she  is  neither 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  nor  of  Christ's  servant  who, 
in  the  presence  of  earth  and  of  hell,  restored  that  Gospel, 
preached  it,  lived  it,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  its  faith. 

Our  age  has  been  extraordinarily  fertile  in  efforts  at  defining 
the  distinctive  and  antithetical  characteristics  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches,  One  age  develops  principles — another 
speculates  on  them.  The  sixteenth  century  was  creative  —  the 
nineteenth  is  an  age  of  cosmogonies :  the  one  made  worlds  — 
the  other  disputes  how  they  were  made.    "The  owl  of  Mi- 
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oin*,'*  Mji  Hegel, "  ahvays  flaps  her  wings  in  the  twilight."* 

OAbcl,  Nitssch,  and  Ilcppe  affirm  that  in  Reformed  Protest- 

uli«m,  the  formal  principle  of  the  exclusive  normal  authoritjr 

rf  lie  Holy  Scripturo«  (ackiiowledgt-d  by  l>oth)  is  th«  domi- 

imiiig  principW.     In  Lutheran  Protostaiitism,  the  material 

icinciple,  justification  by  fuilh,  (acknowIeJgod  by  both,)  dom- 

iuUa.    In  the  fortner,  i^cripture  i»  regarded  more  exclusively 

Mtbeiole  »ourt:« ;  in  the  latt«r,  more  e»  the  norm  of  a,  doc- 

Irne which  is  evolved  from  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  to  which, 

CDiiMqaeiitly,  the  pure  exegetical  and  confeesional  tradition  of 

the  Chareh  poafleases  more  value.     Ilerzog  aaya     i«.„nfu.. 

lUl  Lalheran  Proteetantiem  \b  the  antithesis  to  r^-^v^*  <*  «^ 

llwJadaism  of  the  Itomish  Church — an  antith-    "  "*" 

<M  wbieh  has  imparted  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  a  Gnos- 

timing  tinge:   tho  Reformed  I'rotc^tantism  was  opposed  to 

Ibe  ^^nism  of  the  Konian  Church,  and  thus  came  to  exhibit 

in  ita  doctrine  a  Judaizing  ethical  character.    Schweizer  says: 

"The  Rcforme*!  Proteatantism  is  the  protestJition  against  every 

dtitluitioti  of  the  creature,  and,  consequently,  lays  its  empha- 

iiton  the  abaolutencsa  of  Qod,  and  the  sovereignty  of  hia  will. 

^u  ia  its  material  principle,  with  which  coheres  the  exclusive 

tstphatizing  of  Scripture  a»  the  normal  principle."    In  a  sira- 

ilif  win  of  thought,  Baur  says:    "The  Il«formcd  system 

ii*SiH  above,  and  conns  down;  the  Lutheran  begins  below,  und 

■ramU."     \fv!  might  i>crhup«  phrase  it :  the  Reformed  begins 

*rilli  Uod,  and  renMios  down  to  matiward  ;  tlie  Lutheran  begins 

<ntb  man,  and  renMins  up  to  Oodward.     In  opposition  to 

tkiirieur,  ^hncckonburgcr  says  that  the  diatinctton  does  not 

UMfrmn  iho  predominance  of  the  theological  in  the  one  sya- 

Uia,ofth«  anthropological  in  the  other,  of  the  absolute  idea 

of  Uod  upon  the  one  side,  or  of  the  subjeetive  consciousnesa 

of  alntion  on  the  other,  but  in  the  dift*erent  shape  taken  ia 

the  tno  systems  by  the  consciousneea  of  salvation  itself;  from 

"Wh  it  results  that  the  one  system  falls  tuiek  upon  the  eter* 

tuiLducree,  the  other  is  satistied  to  stop  at  justification  by  faith. 

****hl,  approximating  more  to  tho  i-iew  of  Schweizor,  finds  in 

^"alwolute  causality  "  of  Qod  the  dominating  principle  of 

■  Kslinif,  Trlndp.  <).  Pr«[MUDl.,1. 
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the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  regards  it  as  its  characteristic 
that  its  line  of  thought  ia  adveree  to  the  recognition  of 
mysteriea.*  "  The  entire  structure  of  the  Reformed  Church 
is  determined,  on  the  one  side,  by  a  motive  of  oppoeition  to 
the  mysterious,  (no  actual  dispensation  by  the  means  of  grace,) 
which  was  imparted  to  it  by  Zwinjrle;  and  on  the  other  side,  by 
the  evangelical  theocratic  impulse,  (the  glorification  of  God  in 
the  congregation,)  which  was  derived  from  Calvin."  +  How 
far  these  estimates  may  be  accepted  as  well-grounded,  oar 
readers  can  judge  with  the  facts  more  fully  before  them. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  interest 
of  the  thoughtful  reader  of  history,  as  she  is  the  oldest,  the 
most  clearly  legitimate,  the  moat  extensive  of  Protestant 
Churches,  and  in  a  certain  aense  the  mother  of  them  all.  Em- 
bracing the  North  of  Europe,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the 
German  States,  with  millions  of  her  children  in  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  France,  Holland,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe  where  Protestantism  is  tolerated,  she  speaks  in  more 
tongues,  and  ministers  in  more  nationalities  than  all  the  others 
cidmi  und  chv  together.  She  is  the  most  conservative  of  them 
rmctffl- o(  tm  Ln-  flU  though  she  bore  the  first  and  ereateat  part 

tberu  Church.         ■        ^.  ^       ■,      -  ■  ^    .i-   v    j 

in  the  moit  daring  aggression  on  established 
error.  No  church  has  so  vigorously  protested  against  the 
abuses  of  human  reason,  and  none  has  done  so  much  for 
the  highest  culture  of  the  human  mind — she  has  made 
Germany  the  educator  of  the  world.  No  church  has  been 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  verities  of  the  ancient  faith,  and 
none  has  been  marked  by  so  much  theological  progression :  in 
none  has  independent  religious  thought  gone  forth  in  such 
matchless  ornature  of  learning,  and  under  such  constant  con- 
trol of  a  genuine  moderation.  No  church  has  enunciated  more 
boldly  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  and  none  has  been 
so  free  from  a  tendency  to  pervert  it  to  licentiousness.  No 
church  baa  more  reverently  iwwed  to  the  authority  of  God's 
Word,  and  none  has  been  more  free  from  the  tendency  to  sect 
and  schism.  More  than  forty  millions  of  the  human  race 
acknowledge  her  as  their  spiritual  mother;  and  she  gives 

*  Lalhardi,  Dogm.,  J  13,  I.  f  StuliI,  Dia  Lutb.  Kirch.,  &&. 
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thta  nil,  not  only  tlio  orto  rule  of  fiiith,  but  aIjC  </'»'-»  whit  no 
t/kr  rkurvh  dots:  acknou^ol^ing  the  JiiUe  aa  tht  only  authority^ 
lifjiV*  to  her  various  HilioM/tUlU*  mu.  confifsion  of  faith,  the 
Augiburg  ('onf<-!»mit,  ot'  whioh  tlio  must  populnr  hiatonan 
ofllie  Uefoniiation,  a  French  Calviniat,  says:  "It  will  ever 
nniRin  »ne  of  the  maatcqiieocs  of  tho  Iniiuiin  mind  cuUght- 
ftiwl  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  wliidi  Bi^liop  Bull  iiiiU  "  tho 
fRalMt,  tho  most  nohlc  and  anciont  of  cill  the  contvi^ion.'t  nf 
tlw  Reformed  CliOR'ben."  Thin  immortAl  document  furnitthoj 
intntt^I  dofiniug  tcnn  to  the  Lurhontti  Church.  Through  all 
lime  and  in  nil  lands  this  i»  licr^:  it  ifl  her  grand  distinction 
lbt»lii}  jji  tho  Chufvh  nf  thu  Augsburg  Confisoion. 

I(  bus  been  said  with  some  truth  that  th<*  Evangelical 
Luikcnm  dovi<lo[inicnt  of  <;hriHlianity  is  cioeely  allied  with 
ibtof  Auguslino,  hut  it  ia  wholly  remote  from  his  fatalititio 
teDiitncicfl,  and  from  bin  indeti^rminaie  and  often  self-contra- 
•iirtory  attitude  townrd  many  imjiorlant  pointe  of  doctrine. 
Tbt  Komirili  Church  iiiatcee  divine  tliinga  olijects  of  .v.-iim,  the 
niin-Protestant  jirineiplo  would  make  tbem  objects  of  tha 
WMfrrslan'/r'n//,  lht>  Lutheran  Clinroh  holds  them  as  objwts  of 
JWA.  The  Romish  Church  too  much  wn/outid:^  the  diviue 
ud  tbo  human,  as  for  example,  in  the  person  of  n>.  lAihtna 
Chfiat,  lu  Scripture,  in  the  Church,  and  in  th»  **""''  ti«b* 
Slonncnts.  Ultra-Protostautism  gtparatis  tlicm  cC«i.«  tu« 
IM  ttoch.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  ""■""■»<■'»■"'■■ 
wUtluirMlf  alike  remotv  from  confounding  and  from  scpa- 
ntii^  tbem,  and  maintains  them  as  at  once  distinct  in  their 
*««i»,  and  inflC]uirab!c  in  Ihcir  nnion,*  "Zwinglc's  labors 
"Wfmni  tliu  outward  to  the  inward,  Luther's  wholly  from 
wiliward  to  llio  outward.  The  R«formcd  Iteforniittion,  like 
all  tli6  earlier  clbirts,  would  probably  have  fail*^d,  if  tho 
Hrfnmifd  had  not  rceeivod  from  Luther  the  internal  element 
itiilh.  It  cannot  !«  denied  that  tfinl  He-formation  which 
*M  n-tnaliy  brought  iA  pass,  was  begun  by  Luther.  With 
Wl  jiuiice,  in  this  re«»|«ct,  he  is  entitled  to  l»e  called  the  flrat 
«*ft'mior."t  "The  Lutheran  Church' i)t  the  most  glorious 
MiJ  iBMit  cotnplete  earthly  image  of  the  invii^ibli,'  t-hurch. 


cotnp! 
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The  word  in  tlie  apirit,  the  spirit  in  the  word,  the  body  in  the 
idea,  the  idea  io  the  body,  the  viBible  in  the  invisible,  and  this 
again  in  that,  the  human  nnd  natural  in  the  divine  and  super- 
natural, and  these  latter  elements  again  in  the  former  —  this 
is  what  she  aims  at,  and  this  it  is  she  has.  As  the  Romiah 
Church  representB  mere  rest  and  stability,  the  Reformed  mere 
anrest  and  mobility,  and  both  are  consequently  defective  in 
development  and  in  history  in  the  highest  sense  of  those 
terms,  the  Lutheran  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  bas  in  it  the 
true  germ  of  historical  life,  which  constantly  expands  itself 
toward  a  higher  perfection.  In  the  Romiah  Church  the  life 
of  history  dries  up,  in  the  Reformed  it  is  comminuted  ;  in  the 
one  it  compacts  itself  to  a  mummy,  in  the  other  it  dissipates 
itself  into  atoms.  There  is  a  Lutheran  Church,  hut  there  are 
only  Calviniatic  or  Reformed  Churches."* 

"The  Lutheran  Church  in  its  distinctive  character,"  says  a 
Reformed  writer,  f  "  can  tolerate  no  seetS:  The  number  of  the 
Reformed  sects  is  prodigious,  literally  innumerable.  In  Edin- 
burgh alone  there  are  sixteen  of  tbem,  in  Glasgow  twenty-six. 
It  seems  as  if  the  production  of  these  sects,  which  shoot  up  as 
mushrooms  in  the  soil  of  the  Reformed  Church,  were  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  her  life  and  health.  They  have  all 
proceeded  from  the  same  principle,  and  have  only  striven  to 
carry  it  out  more  logically,  and  she  is  therefore  bound  to  recog- 
nize them  as  her  genuine  children.  The  Lutheran  Church  is 
like  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree,  from  which  the  useless  branches 
have  been  cut  off,  and  into  which  a  noble  scion  (justification 
by  faith)  has  been  grafted.  It  is  one  complete,  well-arranged, 
closely  compacted  church,  which  unsparingly  removes  all  wild 
growths  and  pernicious  off-shoots,  (sects.)  The  Reformed 
Church  baa  cut  down  the  tree  to  the  root,  (the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,) and  from  that  healthy  root  springs  up  a  wide  thicket. 
The  dying  out  of  one  of  the  twigs  only  leaves  ampler  nourish- 
ment  for  the  others."  The  most  powerful  conservative  influ- 
ences within  the  Reformed  Churches  have,  in  fact,  invariably 
been  connected  more  or  leas  immediately  with  the  Lutheran 
Church.  With  her  principles  is  bound  up  the  only  hope  of 
Protestant  unity. 

•  Wiggtn,  i.  96.  t  OMbel,  ITS. 
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h  xhe  unultcre<l  AugaVmrj;  ConfiMsion,  (1530,)  tho  Lutheran 
Qiurcli  liaa  at>oii<l  n{  hor  dUtiiiclive  life  thronirh- 
«tt  Uie  entire  world.  As  a  furtlier  acvclo[>niviit  ii»  K..„(.iini 
of  W  doctrines.  tJio  larger  purt  of  the  Cliuruh  '-""-«ct~n,. 
mo^tMS  the  confcwional  ohnractcr  of  tlio  "  Api^lojry  for  tho 
Aflpborg  Onfe«sion,"  (1530.)  tlio  Litrp^cr  nnd  Smaller  Cnt*- 
cltifiDR  of  Luther,  (1529,)  the  Smnli-iild  articles,  (1537,)  and 
Ik  Korniula  of  Concord,  (1577,)  all  whirli  were  imtied  tojrcther 
inliSO,  with  a  prefiioc  fii£:noil  by  fifty-one  princes,  and  by  the 
offiml  representative*  of  tliirty-five  oiiics.  The  whole  collec- 
tion boru  the  litlc  of  the  "Hook  of  (>>n(-ord."  The  fuudn- 
iDtnul  doctrine  tnoHl  largely  aAocrtocl  in  tlicm  in,  thnt  we  tin 
futititil  bcforo  (lod,  not  through  any  merit  of  oiir  own,  but 
kjf  liit  loridtir  mon^y,  thronfi:li  faith  In  hia  Son.  The  doiJiavify 
of  mail  is  lotul  in  ita  extent,  nnd  his  will  has  no  [roitilivcni'ility 
in  the  work  of  ealvalion,  but  has  the  negative  ability  (under 
IIk  ordinary  means  of  grace)  of  fCJiBuig  its  resistance.  Jesufl 
CbratoHcredu  proper,  vicarious,  pi-ojiitiatory  Baerifuje.  Faith 
bt'hriM  prcaoppoMS  n  true  penitence.  The  renewed  man  eo- 
wdciwith  the  Spirit  of  God,  Sunutification  is  progressive, 
tai  never  renchca  absolute  perfection  in  this  life.  The  lioly 
ifpliit  works  through  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments,  which 
Onlj.in  the  projier  sense,  are  incnim  of  grace.  Both  the  Word 
wi  ibe  Sacraments  bring  a  positive  ^nic«,  which  is  oHorod  to 
>ll  wbo  receive  them  outwardly,  and  which  is  actually  imparted 
to  ill  who  have  fatth  to  embrace  it. 

Lulbvr.  in  consequence  of  his  rigid  training  in  the  Augus- 
tuim  theology, had  maintainctl,atan  earlier  [icriod.a  particu- 
tanstic  election,  a  view  which  ho  gradually  aban-  Ar„,)„(„i.„ 
^onod.  The  views  of  Arniiiiius  hiiniwif,  in  regard  ■><"' ■■•i"ni">'- 
lo  ibo  five  poiiits,  were  formed  under  Lutheran  influenom, 
•*l  do  not  difl'er  essentially  from  those  of  the  Lutheran 
Qinreh;  bnt  on  many  points  in  the  developed  system  now 
llMwa  Bs  Amiininiiisni,  the  Lutheran  Church  lias  no  afTinity 
*Wever  with  it,  and  on  theae  pointa  would  sympathize  fur 
>Mn  with  Cfllviniam.  though  she  has  never  believed  that  in 
BHtrto  Cftuape  from  J'elngianism,  it  is  iietesaary  to  run  into 

tlw  doctrine  of  aliaotute  predeeti nation.   The  "  Formula  of  Con- 
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cord  "  touchee  the  five  points  almost  purely  on  their  practical 
Bides,  and  on  them  arrays  itself  against  Calvinism,  rather  by  the 
negation  of  the  inferences  which  result  logically  from  that 
system,  than  by  express  condemnation  of  its  fundamental 
theory  in  its  abstract  form.  It  need  hardly  he  added  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  Lolda  firmly  all  tbo  doctrines  of  the  pure  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  of  our  general  Protestant  and  Evangelical  or- 
thodoxy. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  reg  irds  the  Word  of  God, 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  and  only  law  of  faith 
and  of  life.  Whatever  is  undefined  by  its  letter  or  its  spirit, 
is  the  auhject  of  Christian  liberty,  and  pertains  not  to  the 
sphere  of  conscience,  but  to  that  of  order ;  no  power  may  enjoin 
iiTiic  ..f  mill,  Upon  the  Church  as  necessary  what  God  has  forhid- 
■iid  ct.^Mi  don,  or  has  passed  by  in  silence,  as  none  may  for- 

bid her  to  hold  what  God  has  enjoined  upon  her,  or  to  prac- 
tise what  by  His  silence  he  has  loft  to  her  freedom.  Just  as 
firmly  as  she  holds  upon  the  one  hand  that  the  Bible  is  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  not  a  confession  of  it,  she  holds,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  creed  is  a  confession  of  faith,  and  not  the  rule 
of  it.  The  pure  creeds  are  simply  the  testimony  of  the  true 
Church  to  the  doctrines  she  holds ;  but  aa  it  is  the  truth  they 
confess,  she,  of  necessity,  regards  those  who  reject  the  tmth 
confessed  in  the  creed,  as  rejecting  the  truth  set  forth  in  the 
Word.  While,  tlierefore,  it  is  as  true  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
as  of  any  other,  that  when  she  lays  her  hand  upon  the  Bible, 
she  gives  the  command,  "  Believe ! "  and  when  she  lays  it  on 
the  confession,  she  puts  the  (jucstion,  "  Do  you  believe  ?  "  *  it  is 
also  true,  that  when  a  man  replies  "  Ko,"  to  the  question,  she 
considers  him  as  thereby  giving  evidence  that  he  has  not  obeyed 
the  command.  Believing  most  firmly  that  she  has  the  truth, 
and  that  her  testimony  to  this  truth  is  set  forth  in  her  creeds, 
she  is  distinguished  among  Protestant  churches  by  her  fidelity 
to  her  Confession.  "During  the  time  of  unbelief,  the  State 
Church  of  Holland,  the  Church  of  the  Palatinate,  and  tbo  Re- 
formed Synod  of  Lower  Saxony,  renounced  all  confessions  of 
faith.    Ko  Lutheran  Church,  however,  ventured  to  do  thiB."'t 

•SeoCoihcl,  |-:2.note.  t  D"-.  ^^S. 
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Ter]^  great  raUi'0|>i'o»<M)tjittoiH  Iinvo  Iweii  ,riiii<1c  in  rcgiird  to 
Mrtain  docIriiRia  of  lliv  Kvmi^'licjil  I.iiftiornii  Oliurub,  wliich 
It  may  Iw  well  to  notiw.  No  «hn:triiie  van  l)0  iv^,rto«ii.i» 
cW^  U|»u  Iw-'T  (w  ft  whole  unless  it  Is  cei  forth,  ■n"™-""^ 
or  fiiiriy  ittiiilifil  in  ii  CoriPpssion  to  whirh  she  giws  a  uiiivor«aI 
Ncopiitioti.  The  only  rptMHls  which  have  this  iittrihult!  ura 
ttiit  ocuiiicniciil  croodn  fin<l  the  Aiig»<hiirg  Uonfeamon.  The 
lufge  majority  of  llie  Clmroh  which  PX[i!icilIy  reoeiviH  llie 
otbtr  ConrcAsioiie  dot4  w  on  Iho  ground  tlint  one  system  is 
fmbnc«d  in  the  whole,  thut  to  accept  one  ex  animo  tntelU- 
jMilly,  i«  logically  to  awepl  all,  and  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
i^Korch  so  I'lilly  lo  slate  her  faith,  and  ita  grounds,  that  ns 
brHhnumn  preveiittv«s  <?nn  go,  the  crafty  shall  not  tie  able 
Ui  iiii^rvpresftit,  nor  the  simple  tn  mi<)take  her  meaning. 
A»  iIm  Uhtirch  did  but  the  tnor«  surely  abide  hy  the  Apo»- 
lid'  C'r«e<l  in  setting  forth  the  Kicsne,  and  did  but  furnish 
ftwb  guamntee  of  her  devotion  to  the  N'icene  in  adopting  the 
Athtiiasian,  and  gave  rensanmnce  of  her  fidelity  to  the  three 
*«im(nieal  creeds  in  accepting  the  Augslmrg  Confession  — 
•»  in  tlie  body  of  symbolH  in  the  Book  of  Concord  she  reset  her 
Mil  lo  the  one  old  faith,  amplified  but  not  changed  in  the 
*»«rn)  of  time. 

TIm  doctrines  in  regard  to  which  she  has  been  misrepre- 
•wt«l,  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  IhpthtH,  The  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  it  is  necessary 
^  Mli'ation  lo  bo  bom  again  of  water  (bnptism)  and  the  Spirit, 
(Ma  iii,  fi,  and  Aujrsburg  Coiifcsaion,  Art.  II-  and  IX. ;)  but 
■Dvholiis  that  tht«  nctx^««ily,  tbou<;h  abwtolutc  a»  regards  the 
"Wit  of  the  Sinrit,  is,  ae  rcgardfl  the  outward  part  of  l)nptism, 
**iin>iy,  not  ahaolule,  or  without  cxoeption  ;  that  the  con- 
*™tpt  of  the  sacrament,  not  the  want  of  it.  condemns;  and 
tnit  though  Qw\  hinds  us  to  the  means,  he  does 
"W  Mod  his  own  mercy  by  them.  From  the  time 
^  Luther  to  the  prceent  hour,  the  Lutheran  theologians  have 
ittiaUiiaMi  tbe  ealvability  and  actual  salvation  of  infants  dyiug 
"lUtrtiited.  The  rest  of  the  do<-lrine  of  Ihe  Lutheran  Church, 
•*  ■  wholf,  is  involved  in  lier  confessing,  with  the  Nicene 
^ned, »  oDo  buptiam  fur  the  remission  of  aiiia,"  and  that  through 
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it  the  grace  of  God  is  offered,  that  children  are  to  be  baptized, 
and  that  beiug  thuB«coiiimitted  to  God,  they  are  gracioualy 
received  by  him.  At  the  same  time  she  rejects  the  theory  of  the 
Anabaptists,  that  infants  unbaptized  have  salvation  because  of 
their  personal  innocence,  and  maintains  that  the  natnre  with 
which  we  were  born  requires  a  change,  which  must  be  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  before  we  can  enter  into  heaven  (A.  C, 
Art.  IX.  and  II.,)  and  that  infants  are  saved  by  the  application 
of  Christ's  redemptory  work,  of  which  Baptism  is  the  ordinary 
channel. 

II.  Conaubstantiation.  The  charge  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
holds  this  monstrous  doctrine  has  been  repeated  times  without 
number.     lu  the  face  of  her  solemn  protestatioDS  the  falsehood 
ODDiutaunii..  is  still  circulated.    It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many 
■''"'■  pages  with  the  declarations  of  the  Confessions  of 

the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  of  her  great  theolo- 
gians, who,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  repudiate  this  doc- 
trine, the  name  and  the  thing,  in  whole  and  in  every  one  of  its 
parts.  In  the  "  Wittenberg  Concord,"  (1536,)  prepared  and 
signed  by  Luther  and  the  other  great  leaders  in  the  Church,  it 
is  said :  "  We  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  we 
do  also  deny  that  the  l)ody  and  blood  of  Christ  are  locally 
included  in  the  bread/'^^-In  the  "Formula  of  Coneord,*'t 
our  confessors  say :  "  We  utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Capernaitish  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
after  so  many  protestations  on  our  part,  is  maliciously  imputed 
to  us ;  the  manducation  is  not  a  thing  of  the  senses  or  of  rea- 
son, but  supernatural,  mysterious,  and  incomprehensible.  The 
presence  of  Clirist  in  the  supper  is  uot  of  a  physical  nature, 
nor  earthly,  nor  Capernaitish,  and  yet  it  is  most  true."  It 
w^ould  not  be  difficult  to  produce  ample  testimony  of  the  same 
kind  from  intelligent  wen  of  other  communions.  One  or  two 
of  the  highest  order  may  suffice.  Bishop  Waterland,  in  hia 
great  work  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  speaks  thus : 
"  As  to  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  however  widely  they  may 
appear  to  differ  in  words  and  names,  yet  their  ideas  seem  all 
to  concentre  in  what  I  have  mentioned.    The  Lutherans  deny 
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tvt'T]r  article  almost  which  they  are  commonly  o1iar^;cd  with 
ti^  llieir  a(lver«arie«.  Thov  disown  aasumplinn  r>f  the  elemciiti 
into  Ibe  humanity  of  Chi-iftt,  an  likQWiM-  nii^rnicDtotion,  uml 
JM^Mft'oN,yca,  and  eonsttbtiantialian  and  conconiilniicy ;  ami 
if  it  l«  luiked,  at  length,  what  they  admit  and  ahiil<'  }>y,  it  ik  n 
tKMMfnlfil  union,  nU  a  rarpor-il  prnvniv."  *  D*AHl>igii<i  Miy«: 
"Th*  (Inctrines  (on  the  Lord's  Supper)  of  Lnt her,  Zwingle,  nnd 
OilTinwens  considertKl  in  inifiont  times  as  different  viewB  nf 
tb«  ttm«  truth.  If  Luther  had  yielded  I'ot  -Marlmrg)  it  might 
htn  b(«n  fenrod  that  the  Church  would  fall  into  the  extremes 
of  rtlionalism  .  .  .  Taking  Luther  in  his  bc^t  momenta,  we 
l*hotd  muHy  an  cttsciitial  unity  and  a  secondary  diversity  in 

ihrtwo  IMrtlM." 

III.  i%'i/uil!/.  The  Lutheran  Chur<-h  IioldM  that  the  essen- 
Fi«l  sltriljnto)!)  of  the  divinti  and  of  tlio  human  natures  in  Chrixt 
^  inirparahtu  from  them,  nnd  that,  therefore,  ihu  attrthutet 
(rf  iIm'  uuc  can  never  Im>  the  attribuiM  of  the  other.  Uut  a 
i*rg>)|nrt  of  hor  grcntwt  thcolojiriniis  hold,  also,  that  uh  Tlia 
hnnuui  natoru  i8  taken  into  |ier$Mmnl  union  with  the  divine,  it 
^  in  tonncqafincc  of  that  union  rendered  prtittent 
MrwtjA  Ih/'  fiirine,  whcrover  the  divine  im  ;  that  i«, 
tliai  tW  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  aa  to  its  (tnito 
pfowiw  is  in  heaven,  in  in  another  xcnsr,  equally  real,  cvory- 
*fc»w  preaont.  "  Our  Chureh  reject*  and  condeninB  the  error 
*^  (be  human  nature  of  Chrii^t  it  locally  expanded  in  all  plaoca 
of  liUTcn  and  earth,  or  has  become  an  inRnito  esscn(!e."t 
"Ifw(*  ripeak  of  geometric  locality  and  f<|Miec,  the  hunianily 
o'tlirisi  if!  not  evorj'where."  "  In  it«  proper  aene*  it  can  he 
Hi"!  with  tnith.  Christ  i»  on  earth  or  in  Ilia  Siip]>er  only  ao 
"'Hiiig  to  his  divine  nature,  to  wit,  in  the  Beiiac  that  the 
'■■KDitiity  of  Christ  by  its  own  nature  cannot  be  except  in  one 
1^,  but  ha«  t  tio  mi^ty  {of  co-pre^nce)  only  from  the  divin- 
ity," ••  iiS^hen  the  word  corporeal  is  used  of  the  mode  of 
l'^uc«,  and  i«  equivalent  to  local,  we  affirm  that  the  body  of 
Cliriti  it  ill  twavcn  and  not  on  earth." 

"Of  a  (omt  preaenee  of  the  Ixwly  of  Christ,  in,  with,  or  under 
'be  IfOBii,  there  never  woa any  controversy  Iwtween  the  ]-uther- 
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atie  and  Calrinista;  that  local  prcsetioe  we  exprcasly  rojeut  and 
coudemii  in  all  our  writings.  But  a  local  alisinice  does  not 
pi-cvfiit  a  sacraiuciital  jin-icuw,  wlik-h  U  deiwiidutit  on  th? 
commtiiiication  of  th«  Uivino  Majesty." 

IV".  The  Lord's  D/t*/.    Tho  Augsburg  Confwwiini  touchcfl  o^ 

tiiis  Bubj«ct  only  inc-idoiitally  ii)  conrivcliou  with  tliu  qutistk 

of  Church  {lon-cr.     It  tuavhvit  ibat  tlic  Jewish  8Abt>ath 

aboI)i<Iii^  ;  that  tlic  iiccewily  oi'obuiTviug  the  Kii^l  diiy  of  the" 

week  rcHls  uot  upon  tliu  «up[)0»itioii  that  such  obsvrvauoe  baa 

in  iteclf  a  ju«tirying  power,  a«  the  Konmuiitts  eouleiidcd,  but 

on  the  rtOigious  wnnis  of  men.     It  tcaohcs,  moreover,  that  th« 

Lord's  day  is  of  apoftiolio  institution.     The  prevalent  judgiueat 

of  the  gr<>at  t  hoolojrians  of  our  Church  has  been  that 

the  Sabbath  waa  instituted  at  the  creation  of  niaD; 

that  the  generic  idea  it  iuvolveB,  requires  the  devoting  one  daj 

of  the  week  na  the  niininium,  to  reat  from  labor  and  to  reli^ov 

duties,  and  so  far  pertains  to  the  entire  race  through  all  tim< 

and  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  sn  far  as  it  ta  not  determinfl? 

tive  and  typical,  but  involves  principles  and  wants  of  eqnal      i 

force  under  both  dispafiimtions.  is  binding  on  Christians.         ^H 

An  ample  diflcuBsion  of  all  tho  points  here  summarily  pr©^^ 

BenttMl  will  bo  found  in  their  place  in  this  volume.  ^i 

Perha^w  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  general  purity  of  th^^| 

{loctriiicti  of  the  Luthcrnii  Church  could  be  given,  than  thst^' 

which  is  presented  in  the  statements  of  tho  great  divines  of  tfa«^ 

Boforni«<l  Communion.    Zwimts*  says:  "Luther  has  brougb 

/    Fir>™.rf  b>  **"■'''  ««tbiug  novel,  {nihil  novi;)  but  that  which ii 

I  iiu>iiTtL.th<-L».  laidupin  theniK'liangingsndotvrnat  Word  of  God^^ 

1 L ° kCi>,(iI"'3   ho  bus  bouutifully  drawn  out;  and  baa  opened  t^| 

Ivutdi,  Christians  who  had  been  miHlod,  the  heavenly  trea« ' 

Vrci"     CALVis:t  "Call  to  mind  with  what  groat  efficacy  of 
toaehing  I-utlier  bath  to  this  time  been  watchful  to  overthrow      ■ 
the  kingdom  of  AnticbrUt.andspeak  the  doctrine  of  salvation."' 
Anthony  dc  IJourbon,  King  of  Xnvurre,*  (l-ifil,)  said:  "Ls 

i.Kin»utK.-  *'""■  '''"^  Calvin  differed  in  forty  points  from 
*""'  Pope,  aud  in  thirly-eight  of  them  iigrced  with 

another;  th«re  were  but  two  points  on  which  there  was 
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inrmy  between  them,  but  in  his  jmlgment  they  should  uuito 
thvir  atreiigtb  ugaitist  the  common  enemy,  and  when  ho  wiu 
ovwhrowu  it  would  Iw  t-omparalively  easy  to  harmonist 
on  tlioAe  two  pointH,  ami  to  ivstore  the  Church  of  God  to  its 
prittine  purity  nnd  splendor. "IjIIkxry  Altish*  aaya,  that 
one  grciii  olyeci  of  his  writing' his  book  is  to  show  "to 
tiiote  into  ivhoM  hitiidi^  it  may  conio  how  tnity  both  the 
hkitliiuit«  Church  (whieh  hus  always  been  regsrdud  a« 
llie  uulhor  of  the  other  i^hurclics  of  Gcrmaiiy,)  ivnd  tha 
Mint  Sefomiod  Churchra  with  her,  still  ndhcre  to  tbo 
Aufiliurg  Coiifcitsion,  and  have  by  no  nieana  departed  from 
die  n|(|  profeeiiiion  of  faith."  lie  then  takes  up  article  by 
lulicle,  claiming  that  the  Ueidelborg  Cateohism  and  th« 
Hi^velic  ConsenBUB  are  in  unity  with  tht;  Aiigitburg  Cou- 
frwnoa.  (Juotinp  the  Second  Articrle,  (of  orij;iiial 
•in,)  bewijn:  "The  I'alntinate  <'ate<?hii'm  teaches 
ibc  ftiRie  thing  in  t-xprc«»  words  —  we  are  all  conoeivwl  and 
Uirn  in  ititi  — and  uide««  we  be  rcgonenited  by  the  IToly  Spirit, 
in-  m  corrupt,  that  we  arc  able  to  do  no  good  wharever,  and 
^^  ioclittt^  \o  all  vices.  It  \n  a  oalumny  thut  the  Reformed 
iifli-Ji  that  the  children  of  believers  are  born  holy,  and  with- 
imt  i-rii.'iiial  sin."  On  the  Third:  "It  is  a  calumny  that  the 
Ri-f'itnu-d  I'liurelicA  dissolve  Iho  personal  union  of  the  two 
wnrw  In  CliriBt ;  und  uholisb  a  true  and  real  communion  of 
"•'Umi^f.-oiiiniunicalio  idiomiitum)."  In  Ihu Tenth  ArticIe(of 
'M  laird's  Snpi«'r) :  "  This  la  ii  iiianirfst  diiwcnt  uf  the  Cou- 
ftmioQ  —  but  not  of  such  a  character  that  it  ought  to  destroy 
Ihi'  iiiiiiy  of  the  faith,  or  dintract  with  sooti*  the  EvangelieaL 
Cliri>.iiarn»  — iHi  that  the  diMwcnl  in  nut  total  tn  the  doctrine  of 
tlu  L«r(l>  8up]<or,  neither  as  regards  it«  prineijial  thing,  nor 
niSfk  IcM.  iiM  re-niriU  a  ftindamental  arti<;Ie  of  fnilh  an<l  of  tho 
f^liriMirtn  relij;ion,"'  Of  the  Kleventh  Article  (of  private  abao* 
Intioa)-.  "  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  never  condemns  or  abro. 
l'niift"^<ii<iit  ami  I'riviite  Absolution,  but  leaves  it  as  a 
If  imlitterent  and  free."  "And  this,"  he  says  in  conctu- 
•'"H,'*!*  n  eollation  of  th«  Augsburg.  Palatinate,  and  Ilelvo- 
lli:  fiiiit'vMiota,  in  all  the  articles,  which  most  cUuirly  exhibiu 
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»nd  demonstratee  their  orthodox  agreement  in  everj  article, 
except  the  Tenth,  and  there  the  disagreement  is  not  entire." 

The  iUiifltriouB  Dr.  Spauheim,  (d.  1701,)  one  of  the  greatest 
Calviiiietic  diviaes  of  the  aeventeeoth  oentnry,  in  his  work 
on  Religious  Controversies,  preparatory  to  a  diacusaion  of 
the  point  on  which  LutheranB  and  Calvinista  di^r,  givee 
a  sketch  of  the  points  on  which  they  agree.  1.  "Both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinista  have  the  same  rule  and  princjplb, 
to  wit :  Holy  Seripture ;  rejecting  haman  and  Papistical 
&.si»nh.iQi.  traditions,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
In  Q.n.™).  Trent.  2.  Both  have  the  same  fundambntal  doc- 
trine as  to  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  both  the  efficient  and 
the  meritorious  cause  ;  as  it  relates  to  the  person,  verity  of  the 
natures  and  their  union,  the  office  and  benefits  of  Chriat  our 
Lord;  in  fine,  as  to  the  mode  of  justification,  without  the 
merits  or  causality  of  works.  3.  Both  have  the  same  wor- 
ship, of  the  one  true  and  triune  God,  and  of  Christ  our  Saviour, 
remote  from  alt  idolatry,  superstition  or  adoration  of  the  crea- 
ture. 4.  Both  hold  the  aame  duties  of  the  Chriatian  man,  the 
requisites  to  sanctification.  5.  Both  make  the  same  protesta- 
tion against  papal  errors,  even  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  protest  alike  against  all  papal  idolatry,  foul 
Buperstitions,  Romish  hierarchy,  cruel  tyranny,  impure  celi- 
bacy, and  idle  monkery.  6.  Both  are  under  the  same  obliga- 
tions to  forbear  one  another  in  love,  in  regard  to  those  things 
which  are  built  upon  the  foundation  and  treated  in  diflereut 
waya,  while  the  foundation  itself  remains  unshaken.  7.  Both 
finally  have  the  aame  interests,  the  same  motives  for  estab- 
lishing Kvangeiical  peace,  and  for  aanctioning  if  not  a  concord 
in  all  things,  yet  mutual  toleration  forever.  From  auch  a 
toleration  would  flow  a  happier  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the 
triumph  of  Evangelical  truth,  the  mightier  assault  on  Anti- 
Christ,  and  his  final  fall ;  the  repression  of  tyranny,  the  arrest 
of  Jesuitical  wiles,  the  assertion  of  Protestant  liberty,  the 
removal  of  grievous  scandals,  the  weal  of  the  Ohnreh  and  of 
the  State,  and  tlie  exultation  of  all  good  men. 

"  I.  Both  Lutherans  and  Calviuiats  agree  in  the  Article  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  that  the  spiritual  eating  of  Christ's  body  is 
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uicxmtry  to  salvation,  and  to  tlie  salutary  use  of  tbeSaonmeot; 
by  which  eating  ia  unilenttood  the  art  of  tru^-jaUh,  as  it  direou 
ib^f  to  the  body  of  Christ  delivered  to  death  for     „„  ,p,„^ 
u,  nod  bis  bluod  shed  for  us,  both  apprehended  ^i/' 
ud  personally  applied  with  all  Christ's  merits. 

"il.  In  the  Articles  of  phkukstlnatiok,  hracr,  and  ysBi 
flLL,  both  agree:  1.  That  ufler  tho  fall  of  man,  there  were 
»  rmaining  poictrj  for  ttpiritiuil  good,  uithcr  to  begin  or  to 
nmfUk:  1£>  That  tho  ivholu  matter  of  the  uitvation  of  mail 
ilci«nil8  <UoM  ou  the  will,  guod  pleasure,  mid  grace  of  God, 
'i.  Xoilher  a])provM  the  Fd'iifian  dootrinu,  but  each  condemns 
it,aiiil  Inth  rv)oct  Scmi-Pelagiuni^m. 

"UI.  lu  the-  Arliflt;  of  the  psr3qx  or  CnRisi,  both  agree: 
!■  Tbftt  the  divinr  and  hutiuin  oatureK  are  tntly  and  pcrsonaity 
uufd/,  HO  that  Christ  Li  Qod  and  man  in  unity  of  person  ;  nnd 
tUt  this  union  i»  formed,  wit/tout  cun/usion  or  chanffe,  iniiivisiUy 
ajuiiuitfiitnjllsf:  2.  That  the  nanuj  ^'Mifna'MfY.iai-e  reciprocally 
Uicd;  truly  uiid  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  wordo,  God  ia  man. 
mail  ti  (ioil ;  the  iiraprrlUa  of  each  of  the  natarea  are  affirmed 
Iniljf  aiui  really,  of  the  whole  person  in  the  concrete ;  but 
timniiitff  to  tliat  nature  to  which  those  propertiea  are  peculiar, 
wbicli  »  called  by  theologians,  comiHanicatio  iJiomalum  (com* 
Uaoloo  of  properties.)  3.  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
U  uut  inlrinsmtU;/  ommpotmt  nor  omnia.-ient ;  that  in  the  iiiilon, 
tlwuturca  conjoined  remain  distinct, and  the  oseontial  prn|M>r- 
liv  of  each  are  fi«<.-uro.  4.  That  the  human  nature  wan  liftud 
("xi^ti-rTMr  glory,  und  siMuthat  tberigbt  haiidof  Uixi.  6.  Both 
ttJMi  the  hurusics  of  NL-«toriu8,  Eutychva,  Miu-dou,  Arius, 
FlMiaiu,  Paul  of  i>uuiiMuu,  and  their  like. 

"IV.  lu  the  Artti.-lc  of  uoi.r  uaitijm,  both  LuthcrHiis  iiiid 
t-'aUintit*  agree:  1.  That  in/ants  are  lo  be  baptixcNl :  2.  That 
•^  -^rct  of  l>apti»m  10  that  they  may  be  iiiM^rtcd  into  Christ, 
**d*|iirilually  regenerated:  3.  That  baptism  ia  necessary, yet 
■Mt  iiWiffiVy,  but  80  that  the  lif^fpiiitiff  of  baptt^ni  is  damning : 
*■  Tliiit  iiifantfl  have  the  capacity  of  receiving  rtt/fUfrntirtg 
y*'*,  ai)d  o.  That  these  thinga  {lertain  to  the  f»if.»iials  of  this 
Sicrwucnl. 

"  V.  As  lo  the  cEuiiiioNi  BS,  especially  aa  regards  sxoRCisu  in 
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tliL- |i;il>tisin;il  ri^iitiiiku  linih  aiv  agroci! :   1.  Tluit  it  is  not  to 
bi'  iiiiLigiiiuil  tliMt  nil  itil'^iiit   is  riirii.irtiiHij  \\o^si.'A^<:'X  hy  i>;Uan: 

2.  That  the  rite  of  exorcism  may  not  be  employed  for  an/ 
other  end  than  to  signify  the  habitual  inherence  of  original  sin: 

3.  That  these  formulffi  of  exorcism  may  be  omitted,  and  special 
prayers  be  substituted  therefor." 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  practice  of  exorciBm  even 
with  these  safeguards  and  limitationB,  never  was  universal  in 
th«  Lutheran  Church  ;  never  was  regarded  as  essential  by  those 
who  practised  it,  always  had  strong  opposers  among  the  sound- 
est meu  in  the  Church,  and  long  ago  fell  into  general  disuse. 
It  never  could  have  been  styled,  without  qualiEcation,  a  Lu- 
theran usage.  All  that  could  with  truth  have  been  said,  at 
any  time,  was  that  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  or  that  courUrtf, 
retained  it  in  the  exorcise  of  church  liberty,  among  things 
inditlerent.  Lutheran  unity  is  based  upon  heartfelt  consent  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  essential  parte  of  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  consistency,  as  Lu- 
therans, requires  no  more  than  that  we  should  maintain  and 
defend  these.  So  much  it  does  demand,  but  it  demands  no 
more. 

Claude,*  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  French 
Reformed  Church,  says  :  "  Those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
(who  arc  called  Lutherans)  are  in  diflerence  with  us  only 
about  the  point  of  the  real  presence,  and  about  some  questions 
of  the  schools  which  we  cannot  yet  impute  to  their  whole 
body;  and  as  for  the  rest,  they  reject  with  us  the  invocation 
of  saints,  religious  worship  of  images,  human  satisfactions, 
indulgences,  purgatory,  worship  of  relics,  the  pub- 
lic service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  merit  of 
good  works,  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  opinion  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  and  the  principle  of  blind  obedience  to  the  decisions 
of  councils.  They  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  only 
rule  of  faith  ;  they  carefully  practise  the  reading  of  them ; 
they  own  their  suflicieucy  ;  they  believe  their  authority,  iiide- 

*  Defence  of  the  Reromuitiob,  IGTS,  InnaUteil  bj  T.  B.,  LoDdan,  1616,  toI.  i., 
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Indent  of  that  of  tlic  Ctiurch ;  tlioy  dutinclly  cxpluiu  the 
<lix[riuc  of  jui^tificnttoi),  nii<l  lliiit  of  tlic  u^e  of  the  Lftw,  uid 
iudiitiiicttoii  from  thu  Uoi^pul ',  ihvy  do  not  eoiiueivv  aiiii«a  of 
llieiuiuro  of  fjiith,  and  that  of  good  works  ;  oiid  att  for  popu- 
hriupentitioDS,  w«  citii  i>cnrce  »ec  any  reign  ftmong  thcra." 

Jmb  Alphossus  Tuhr£tik  *  has  collected  a  great  body  of 
irilMflKg  whose  teatimonv  tenda  to  the  same  iien* 
M point:  the  poiisibility  and  d«eirab!enefis  of  coii- 
eai^  Iwtweea  the  Luthorani"  aitd  thu  Itufornied.     He  argnci 
fur  (ho  sttiuu  position  at  ^ri-at  U-nj^th,  on  tho  same  general 
grouads  with  the  divines  we  have  quutixl. 

Tho  jnirton  of  thu  church  iit  (iutiova,  and  the  Profcesors  ia 
iuAutdeniy,  in  their  Ivticr  to  Walcc,  Archbitihop 
<( Ciiiterbupy,  (1719,)  »«y:  "As  rcgnrda  our  Lu-  J^J^"""" 
iWaii  brethren,  we  doubt  not  that  you  arc  aware 
■WexliibiiionA  of  love,  what  ardent  desire  (cupidittem)  of  hav- 
ing oiuoord  with  them  oar  Church  hss  Hhown  at  all  tinioa." 

I*ini[ru8  (d.  172t)  thu8  addreases  the  theologians  of  the 
Aqnbiinr  Conleabinn :  f  ■■  Lvt  tlie  natncs  of  Luther- 
uuuiil  Calviniats  be  blotted  out,  let  altar  no  more 
^  Mt  up  agaiost  altar.  O  h»ppy  day,  in  which  all  yonr 
■iiiRliM  and  oun  Bfaall  embnioo  racb  niher,  and  with  right 
uiuh  joinod  and  with  souls  united  wo  aliall  cotdwcu  into  one 
""dj,  (iM  WNMM  cvrpus  *y>i(/,;,.(-,*wiiw,)  Willi  the  beiicdiclluii  of 
w,  the  plauditfl  of  angcl-i,  the  exiiitJition  of  holy  men." 

Tlu(>bj«ct  of  these  citations  Is  to  shnw  that,  judged  by  candid 
>*igTtftt  men  who  are  not  of  her  onmnintiion,  tho  Lutheran 
^urnb  is  piiru  in  all  the  fundamental  dnctinnes  of  the  CbriHtiati 
futb,D  Church  to  bo  revered  and  loved  «vcn  by  those  who 
'^■ttiot  in  all  rvs]>e>ut«  unite  in  her  Confustfiou. 

Acoonling  to  the  simple  and  sublime  principle  of  the  Xow 
TwiAiactit,  aceeptotl  hy  the  Kvangelioul  Lutheran  ChuTxdi,  true 
diiiich  unity  tx'iit«  upon  tho  common  aowptaucc  of  the  fundu- 
'Onilil  doctrines  of  the  Gosjiel  in  tho  same  sense,  and  ia 
*Snrnwut  in  the  Scriptural  csAViitiaU  of  the  administration 
**  tht  Sacruments.    On  the  second  point  we  are  in  unity  with 

*!()4«*TM<lam,  (laa«tw,  1710.  4to. 

tlHlwri.  ilaCoiueu.  m  Diwcn*.  iax.  Rcfarm.  al  Aug.  Coof.  Fratrci,  IGOT. 
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all  Evangelical  SDd  Froteetaiit  bodies  except  the  Baptists,  and 
with  them  we  hero  I'ail  of  unity  uot  because  of  their 
LutbmnChDRs'b  practice  of  inimereion,  which,  as  a  free  Diode,  might 
iri.rti.irciiui»ii  (jQ  allowed  simply  as  a  matter  of  preference,  but  id 
regard  to  their  doctrine  of  its  necessity,  and  in 
that  they  deviate  from  the  Scripture  esBcntial  of  baptism  as  to 
its  proper  subjectB,  excluding  from  it  children,  to  whom  tiod 
bus  given  it.  In  regard  to  the  externals  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  Lutheran  Church  has  nothing  to  prevent  unity  with  the 
rest  of  the  Evangelical  I'rotestant  world.  To  her,  questions 
of  kneeling,  sitting,  standing,  of  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread,  or  of  its  thickness,  are  questious  dismissed  from  the 
sphere  of  essentials  into  that  of  the  liberty  of 
the  ChurQh.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
essence  of  unity.  The  Presbyterian  is  none  the  less  oue  with 
us  because  he  ^ts  at  the  table  while  we  kneel  or  stand,  unless 
he  construes  into  a  matter  of  conscience  a  thing  in  itself 
iiidifterent,  neither  enjoined  nor  forbidden.  Luther*  says: 
"Fix  steadfastly  on  this  sole  question.  What  is  that  which 
makes  a  Christian  ?  Permit  no  question  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  this.  If  any  one  brings  up  a  matter,  ask  him  at  once: 
'  Do  these  things  also  make  a  man  a  Christian  V  If  he  answer. 
No,  let  them  ail  go."  If  Luther's  life  seemed  largely  one  of 
warfare,  it  was  not  that  he  did  uot  love  peace  much,  but  that 
he  loved  truth  more.  He  could  uot  take  Zwingle's  hand  at 
Marburg,  (1529,)  because  that  would  have  meant  that  the  great 
point  which  divided  them  was  not  an  article  of  faith,  and  Luther 
believed  in  his  inmost  heart  that  it  was  ;  but  ho  prepared  and 
signed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  then  set  forth,  "  that  both 
sides,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  conscience  of  either  could 
bear  it,  were  bound  to  exercise  mutual  charity  —  both  were 
bound  earnestly  and  unremittingly  to  implore  Almighty  God, 
that  through  his  Spirit  he  would  vouclisafe  to  confirm  us  in 
the  true  doctrine."  The  Wittenberg  Concord,  between  Lu- 
ther, Melanchthou,  aud  others,  upon  one  side,  and  Oapito, 

*  Epistle  to  llie  SIrsBburgcra,  {IG24,)  oocasioDcd  by  Cnrlstitdt's  iloclrine  of  Iha 
Lord'a  Supper,  and  liia  fankUciBin.  Briete,  D«  Wette,  ii.  514,  Leipi ,  xix.  2ia, 
Waloh.,  XT.  2441. 
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BDeir,Bod  their  auociHtcfl,(lo3(i,)oii  Ihe  otlior.ltllcd  th*:  heart 
of  Lather  witb  pure  joy.  W)ieii  tin  priiiviplo  wua  cndiin^onMl 
LttliMr  uoutd  bo  m  ^iitle  aa  Mcianchthoi).  When  the  intdli- 
inorwched  Lutli«r  that  tlioSwiss  had  aocejited  th«  Witten- 
Wrg  Coricowl,  be  wrote  to  Meyer,  tlie  bMr2:oina8ter  of  IWel 
^FcUniury  17,  loST);  "1  liave  marked  with  the  greatest  joy 
jwir  canieatncaa  in  promotiug  the  Goepel  of  Christ.  God 
gmx  gs  increasiug  gracd  that  wu  tiuty  liaruionizo  toore  and 
more  in  a  tniv,  pure  uuity,  lu  a  sure  auconluut  doutriue  nud 
flew.,  that  to  thia  uud  we  forgive  ouo  another,  and  N.  H.," 
(ilie  iMa.  bene  ia  Luthvr's,)  "  bear  with  ottc  another  aa  Uod  the 
KatW  forgivea  ue  and  bean  with  ud  in  Chrint.  We  must  for- 
gA  tUa  RtrifcA  and  »niarlH  of  the  [last,  and  strive  for  unity  with 
pHience,  nieekneaa,  kindly  collo()uie0,  bat  nunst  of  all  with 
btartfelt  )irayer  ti>  Go<l,  the  Father,  the  Father  of  all  wncord 
•ad  lore."*  OnDecenil)er1,of  the  eanteyear,  Luther  wrote  an 
offliul  reply  to  the  letter  of  tho  rcpresentutivea  of  the  Swiss 
Ckurch.  Me  addnwaea  tliein  i\i  "venerable,  dear  ftirs,  and 
frimda,"  and  wiahea  them  "grmre  and  peace  in  CltrUt  onr 
Wl  and  Saviour,"  and  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  rejoice  that  the 
old  bitiemees  aitd  euspicion,  bet>v<;en  ub,  have  1>een  Laid  aside, 
■■4tliatyoupn>po««,in  grwit  tarni-atnoss,  to  promote conoord. 
ttoi  bimMilf  will  graciuuHly  conaumtnato  a  work  ho  well  began. 
Il  ctuiii>t  indeed  but  be  that  eo  grvnt  a  scbituu  will  not  heal 
Biily.Biid  leave  no  scar.  Therv  will  be  itoniv,  both  with  you 
■ndwitb  u«,  who  will  not  be  pleaaed  with  thiB  Concord,  but 
viU  nignrd  it  with  euHpii-ion.  But  if  there  l>e  eameHtiieaa  and 
diti^l  ctlbrt  on  bothgidee,  by  God 'a  grace,  the  opposition  wiU 
^  •lilt,  (zu  Tod  hlut,)  and  tho  raging  waters  will  be  calmed. 
*^«rUinly.  if  mrife  aud  clamor  could  accomplish  anything,  wo 
Hvclud  onuugh  of  thcin.  God  is  ray  witiKM  that  nothing 
>^l  bd  wanting  on  my  part  to  jirorooto  concord.  This  dts- 
"rd  hu  never  bcuetit«d  mo  or  others,  but  has  done  great  loia* 
*mt  Jio  good  ever  wu«,  or  ever  is  to  be  hoped  from  it,"  On 
IW  Lonl'H  Sup[i>>r,  on  which  the  Concord  had  Hcemed  to  embody 
**Db«iantiul  agroomciit,  Luther,  in  a  few  won)«,  ehowit  how 
gnikily  he  had  boon  mittundcratooi),  and  then  adds:  "Yet,  as 

*  Luib«r'*  Itricff,  U«  H'«u«,  V.  H  Waloli.  sxi.  I'JKL 
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I  said  before,  where  we  in  this  j>oint  (hiorin)  have  not  come 
fully  to  an  understanding,  (wir  nieht  giinzHch  veratiinden,)  the 
best  thing  for  the  present  (itzt)  is  that  we  be  friendly  to  each 
other,  that  we  put  the  beat  conatruction  on  each  others'  acts, 
(daa  beate  zu  etnander  veraehcn,)  till  the  mire  (Gltiin)  that  bae 
been  stirred  up  settles.  On  our  side,  and  I  speak  especially  for 
my  own  person,  (sonderlich  mcin  person  halben,)  we  will,  from 
the  heart,  dismiss  all  unkindness  and  regard  you  with  confi- 
dence and  love.  When  we  have  done  all  in  our  power,  we  still 
need  God's  great  help  and  counsel.  "We  need  not  indulge  the 
disposition  to  suspect  each  other,  and  stir  up  strife,  for  Satan, 
who  hates  us  and  the  Concord,  will  find  his  own,  to  throw  trees 
and  rocks  on  the  way.  Let  it  be  our  part  to  give  each  other 
our  liearts  and  hands  (die  herzen  und  hand  einander  reichen) 
to  hold  fast  with  equal  firranesa,  lest  the  after  state  of  things 
be  worse  than  the  first.  May  the  Tloly  Ghost  fuse  our  hearts 
together  in  Christian  love  and  purpose,  and  purge  away  all  the 
droBS  of  suspicion,  to  the  glory  of  His  sacred  name,  and  to  the 
salvation  of  many  souls."  * 

A  similar  spirit  is  breathed  in  Luther's  letter  of  reply  to  the 
Council  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland  held  in  Zurich, 
1528:  "I  beseech  you  that  you  go  on,  as  you  have  begun,  to 
aid  in  consummating  this  divine  work,  of  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Christian  Church,  as  I  doubt  not  ye  are  ready  with  all 
joyfulness  to  do."t  To  the  Council  at  Strasburg,  Luther  had 
written  (May  29, 1536) :  "There  shall  he  nothing  lacking  on 
my  part,  whether  of  act  or  of  auft'eriug,  which  can  contribute  to  a 
genuine,  thorough,  steadfast  unity,  for  what  are  the  results  of 
the  dissensions  of  the  Churches,  experience,  alas  I  has  taught 
us.":]: 

Luther'a  cordial  spirit  toward  the  Waldenaee,  his  fervent 
appeals  to  them  when  it  was  rumored  that  they  were  about  mak- 
ing peace  with  Rome,  his  noble  witness  to  his  fellowahip  with 

•LullicrB  Briere,  De  Welle,  v.  83:  Leipi.  ni.  107.  Walcli.  jyU.  iiOB-l.  In 
Lstia;  Ho^piniun.  U.S.  i.  275.  Buddeus:  258. 

tK's  Briefe,  De  Welle,  i.  120.  Lcipi.  ixi.  UO.  W«tch.  ivil.  2617.  L«Un: 
Boapin.  H.  S.  ii.  164.  Buddeus,  292. 

J  Briefe,  De  Weltc,  It.  GS2.  Leipi.  iii.  lOe.  Wsloh,  ivii.  2506.  Utin:  Bud* 
daua,  261. 
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IIw  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  reveal  bU  Ini'g^  catbolic  lieurt. 
N(if  even  ia  the  ardor  of  bin  bitlorest  conflict  wirli  Rome  did 
\a  i^Mvni  the  truly  ClimliiiQ  laleiiiciits  jiitd  gi-cnt  lilt^Hsiiiga 
wbick  had  bcwu  [wrpctuatcd  ii^  tbo  Church  of  the  Wwit.  lie 
diltb^iahoil  boln-voii  PopL-ry  in  tbu  Cburcli  of  Itoiuo,  and 
tbe  CKurcb  of  Itoinv  bereflf.  and  U-tHtiiii  tbo  fiilno  liviug  rep- 
nMBtativus  of  the  Koman  Chiin.-li,  atid  Ikt  ancient,  true  rep- 
t«miuiiv4«.  From  the  friie  nni-ioiit  Roman  ('burcli  iia  Icnou-ii 
ia  till' writing  of  ibo  t^rliest  Fatbera,  neither  Luther  nor  the 
Litlitmn  Churuii  over  se)>arat«d.  It  was  the  triiu  old  Eoman 
CiniKli  wbivh  in  iho  Reformation  revived,  ovur  ajfniiist  the 
Bwltni  corrupted  Church  of  Uomu.  Xotdi-'structiuti.iiot  ruvolu- 
lioo,  kit  reformation,  wan  that  at  which  Lulhuruiiiii'il,  and  rc- 
ifl  not  revolution,  but  ihc  great  prcventivv  of  it.  If 
'fuueed  througli  revolutionary  cotivul.tioii8  iti  and  tSXnr 
tb«  rixtDenth  cciihiry.  it  wiui  uol  Itccatine  lit-formatioii  was 
Kctftvd,  bat  bccnude  it  wtis  r«»ist«d. 

lApinflt  the  Higb-C'litinrhism,  wbii;h  makes  dividing  waits 
of  fbmis,  ceremonies,  modes  of  government,  the  l.uihernii 
Ckorcb  eulers  a  living  jtroicat.  "  Whero,"  saya  Luther,  "  the 
OtBpd  in  rightly  and  purely  prcachixl,  there  muat  t>e  a  Holy 
Ckriitian  Church."*  "The  Holy  Church  Universal  is  pre- 
CRiiiimily  a  fcllowBhip  whow  itit«rnal  bond  is  faith  aud  the 
Hot_T  Spirit  ill  tlif  heurt,  and  whuec  outward  token  is  the  pure 
\^'"pi  and  the  iticornipt  SacramentB.  The  i,on,»f.iu.B.iK.i 
Chir«hi«a  communion  of  itii)nl«.to  wit,  thcaaMcm-  in»'>ci,Hni.i«ii. 
%of  tainta  who  are  in  thv  fellowship  of  the  same  tioepcl  or 
dortrintf,  nitd  of  the  flame  Holy  Spirit,  who  reneivs,  Aaiictiltea, 
^  pivyn>%  the  heart,"t  The  unchanging  ni»rk»  of  the 
tJkiin-li  aril  •'  the  pure  doi'Irine  of  the  Uoapel  and  the  Sacra- 
Malt.  That  Churvh  which  Ituii  these  ia  alone  pri>|)L.-rty  tlia 
[ulir  <if  the  truth,  bucaase  it  retains  th«  pure  GoH]iel,  and  aa 
S>.  fatil  Hiiib,  the  t'oniidation,  that  ia  the  true  knowU-dg»  of 
Ciintt,  and  Iruc  fuith  in  him." 
With  tiwv/ry  external  human  thing  alike  there  is  no  unity  if 
Ifarla  of  a  cumnmnion  are  alien  in  faith.  On  the  other 
,  with  every  externa)  human  thing  diverse,  there  is  unity 


•  ff««k>.  JcMh  tl.  IW.  (IIM.) 
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if  there  Ije  harmony  in  faith.    Our  Church  desiree  niiiformity 
nol  a»  if  it  wVTc  itsvlf  unity,  or  could  bo  made  a  stih^tirutv  for 
it,  but  bocuuSit  it  illu?(tnitv»  unity,  uiid  i*  onv  of  its  nnlunil 
tcndtuicicA  and  its  safeguard.    If  there  be  n  Htgh-Chnrchiom 
^nniiiely  Lutheran,  it  i»  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
which   hears  that  nnme  in   other  churches.      The  Lutheran 
Church  does  claim  that  it  ia  God's  truth  which  she  confeesee, 
and  by  logical  necessity  regards  the  deviations  from  the  dtx^trinea 
of  the  Confeesicin  ax  dvviationit  from  divine  truth,  but  she  doM 
notcJnim  to  be  the  whole  Church.    "The  Christian  Church 
and  Christiau  holiness,  both  luimc  and  thing,  are  the  common 
po««cs«iun  of  all  churches  and  Christians  in  th«  world."*     It' 
ifl  enough  for  her  to  know  that  slic  is  a  genuine  part  of  it,  and 
she  can  rejoice,  itud  does  rcjoiw,  that  the  Saviour  she  tovee  has 
his  own  true  followers  in  every  part  of  Christendom.     She  eays  ^ 
utwKiiiT  ud  "The  Catholic  [Christian]  Church  consists  of  men 
Oii.H'r  "f  1'"  scattered  throiiphout  the  whole  world,  from  th« 
risingof  the  sunto  thegoingdown  th(troof."t    SUe 
unchurches  none  of  other  nameit,  even  though  they  may  be 
unsound.     It  is  not  her  business  to  do  this.    They  have  their 
own  Master,  to  whom  they  stand  or  fall.     She  protests  agnmst 
error;  she  removes  it  by  spiritual  means  from  her  own  mifist  ; 
but  she  judges  not  those  who  are  without.     God  is  her  judge 
and  theirs,  and  to  Tlim  she  commits  herself  and  them.    Oitf 
Ciiurch  confeewes  "  that  among  th«»e  who  are  U]K»n  the  tro* 
foundation  there  are  many  weak  ones,  who  build  upon  tb* 
foundation  jierishing  atuhhio,  that  is,  empty  human  notions  and 
opinions,  and  yet  lie^'ausc  tlicy  do  not  overthrow  the  found*' 
tion,  are  still  Christians,  and  their  faults  may  be  for^ven  them, 
or  even  bo  enieuded."t    "  An  error,"  »nyf(  Luther,  "however 
great  it  may  be,  neither  can  be  called  heresy,  nor  is  hcreay' 
udIms  it  be  held  and  defended  otwtinately  aa  right."    "Errioff 
makes  no  heretics ;  but  the  defending  and  protecting  error  wit** 
stiilhesa  of  nock,  does,"      "There  never  has  been  a  hcmay' 
which  did  not  aim  affirm  some  truth.     'Wherefore  weninst  nO* 
deny  the  truth  {it  contains)  on  account  of  the  falsehood  (»* 
mixea  with  it\"§    "Ueretica  not  merely  err,  but  refuse  to 

•  L«iili«r.  t  -^p^'oEy.  ^f-  IV.  i  Apology,  An.  IV. 
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tauglit ;  the;  defend  rheir  error  a«  right,  and  fight  sgiiiitst 
known  truth,  and  aitainst  their  own  consciences  —  iM>lf-wi)le<l 
ftiid  L-onwiously  they  remain  in  their  error."  "It  ia  not  right, 
aud  I  SOI  truly  «orry  thut  thcec  miserable  people  are  murdered, 
burut,  uiid  cxcculod.  Kvcry  onv  Hhoald  b«  let'l  to  believe  whnt 
be  v.'ill,  (niim  tuAXiv  jil  <.-invn  jeglichcn  laa»i>u  gluuben  was  er 
woUu.)  How  easy  is  It  to  urr!  Let  tu  ward  agninst  them 
with  the  Scripture,  not  with  lire."  ■ 

it  'n  not  cliarity  to  bear  with  others  l>ccftu«c  tho  <lilT«ronce8 
botwaim  us  lire  Irilliug;  it  is  charity  to  bear  with  thoni  Although 
tlw  dittervncc-1  lire  great.   Cliarity  docs  not  cover  error ;  hccnuM 
WTor  is  iho  daughter  of  ei»,  ntid  charity  ia  the  daughter  of 
God.    Charily  coven*  crrorisis  ho  far  an  slie  may  without  pal- 
liating their  errors,  for  the  crroridt,  afl  a  man,  is  Ood'it  child. 
Charily  It  the  reflex  of  love  t^  God,  and  our  Church,  thcrc- 
foi>o,  is  loyal  to  his  truth  even  when  she  ia  moet  tender  to  those 
who  err  from  that  truth.     If  there  have  been  bigoted,  inqoisi- 
toriml,  and  liar»h  judges  of  others  who  iwar  iier  name,  it  is  not 
from  her  they  derived  tliette  peoHlinrities,  and  such  men  know 
notthufl^iirittheyareof.    Never  are  great  aystema  morecroelly 
wltTOpreaented  than  by  aome  who  claim  to  be  their  friends. 
I       While,  therefore,  many  of  the  pretended  representations  of  Ln* 
^B  ibenii  theology  have  been  gross  misrepresentations,  they  have 
^m   not  slways  boon  Iho  r«sult  of  ignorance,  or  of  malice,  but  have 
V    pfMctd^d  from  nominal  friendi<,  Homctiiuus  from  timidity  of 
i        clutncter,  aud  ■ometimM  from  a  burith,  fierce  spirit,  which 
I        dclig||iiit(iBggravnti;dil1vrc-nc«B,aud  make  them  hoptilcss.   This 

t^taratton  hiui  been  miidc  by  enemies  from  bativd  of  tlic  sys- 
tmi.  Tliuy  wUhod  to  exciledi^at  at  it.  But  the  »amo  sort 
w  representation  has  also  lieen  nm<1e  by  n  different  cla!<i>,  who 
**re  Moved  by  hatred)  toother  systems,  quite  as  much  as  by 
Jw»  lo  the  system  they  espoased.  They  considered  the  Lu- 
tlitraii  Rviiem  not  only  as  true,  hut  as  in  such  eeoae  having  all 
Iwi  truth,  that  no  other  church  has  the  least  shareof  it.  They 
*«ra  not  satittlivd  with  showing  that  others  are  less  scrip- 
lOnl  tUau  ourwlvM,  or  in  important  respects  depart  from  the 
■•whiiiga  of  the  Word,  but  they  were  dcl«rmined  to  show  that 

•  tfttke,  Wtdeh.  nil  iaz^ 
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ihey  arc  evriptural  in  nothing.    Sucli  hop^Utw  crroriatu  are  not 
souml,  on  tlic  aliowinj^  of  tlu-«e  polcinu-*,  oven  un  tlio  general 
trutliti  of  tbe  Ajiiwtles'  Crwd :  tliey  are  douI)ter»  of  the  very 
elements  of  Christianity :  they  are  on  the  way  to  Atliciam, 
only  kept  from  running  into  it  liy  their  fejir  or  by  their  ina- 
bility to  follow  their  preniiaea  to  their  fnir  eonclusions.     (t  \i 
true,  the  most  extravagant  of  thie  school  in  the   Lutheran 
Church  have  been  far  outstripped  in  their  exchisivonoaa  by  sec-  1 
tariatis  of  diflwnt  kinda:  but  thin  is  no  apology  for  tbem.  I 
A  Church  m  largo-bcnrted,  bo  truly  catholic  in  her  g«nius,  and 
8o  mild  in  hur  spirit  &e  is  the  Lutheran,  expects  I^ettcr  thin^ 
of  hor  viiildrt-n.     As  she  does  not  rear  them  with  a  aectariaiv. 
bias,  she  cannot  allow  them  to  plead  sectarian  exceBaee  as  ftc:^ 
oDset  to  tlieir  own.     In  treating  of  the  doctrines  of  soch  ^^ 
Church,  men   should  be   thoroughly  acquainted   vrith  thcnr^, 
deeply  convinced  of  their   truth,  and  traneformed   by  tbe^r 
power;  and  men  of  this  stamp  will  develop  tliem  not  iu     s 
little,  sectarian  spirit,  but  with  a  largemws  uihI  nobleness  of 
mind,  which  will  attest  tbe  moral  power  of  the  truth  tbej 
bold.    If  our  Church  ever  could  have  l>een  moved  to  a  dif- 
fiereat  spirit,  it  would  have  been  during  those  exasperating  con- 
troversiea  with  open  enemies,  and  still  more  with  false  brvtb- 
ren,  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
Yet,  ID  the  Preface  to  the  book  in  which  that  Formula  w»t 

embodied,  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  Order*  of  the 
^^^T^l  Empire  thus  declare  themsclvw :  "  It  is  by  no 
tMutioiigf<>ii>.v  ojeans  our  will  and  intent,  in  the  condemnation  of 

false  and  impious  doetnuea,  to  condemn  those  wLi" 
orr  from  simplicity,  and  who  do  not  blaspheino  the  truth  of 
God's  Word.  Still  less  do  we  wish  to  comieiiin  lehole  ehwrthi^ 
either  within  the  bounds  of  the  (German  Knipire  or  beyond  >*» 
...  for  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  (gnnz  und  gar  keino" 
zwcifel  machen)  that  many  pious  and  good  [icople  are  to  t^ 
found  iu  those  churches  also,  which  to  this  time  have  n^^ 
thought  in  all  reepecta  with  us ;  persons  who  walk  in  the  ein^' 
plicily  of  their  iHMirts,  not  clearly  undemtunding  the  poin** 
involved, .  .  .  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  they  were  rightly 
instructed  iu  the  doctriuv,  through  the  gutdnuce  of  the  IlolJ 
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1,  into  the  onerring  truth  of  Go<re  Word,  would  consent 

wilU  UB.  ,  ,  .  And  on  all  the  theologians  and  ministers  of  tlie 

Churi'h  IB  the  duty  8pw;iully  incumlwut  to  ttduionish,  and  toaeh 

out  of  God's  Word  with  inoderatiou  those  who  err  from  the 

iratli  tlirongh  simplicity  or  ignonincv,  jeot  thu  lilind  leading 

the  blind,  l»oth  perish.     Whcruforw,  in  this  our  writing,  ju  th« 

{nMsnoo  of  Almighty  Uod  »n<l  bufuro  tho  whoU-  Church,  wo 

taslify  thnt  it  wiM  iii!v«r  our  jiiiriKHte,  by  thiit  Christiim  Formula 

of  condliation,  to  create  trouble  or  peril  for  those  poor  op- 

prnrnJ  Uhrtstiuiie  who  arc  now  enduring  j^ersccutioD.  .  .  .  For, 

M  am-cd  by  Cliri^itian  lovo,  we  long  ago  enleroii  into  the  coin- 

ftoioiMliip  of  aulTering  with  them,  »o  do  we  abhor  and  from 

oartoul  detest  the  peraecution  and  moat  grievous  tyranny  wliivh 

hM  Wii  diretiled  against  these  hapless  peraons.     In  no  dogrco 

Of  rts])«ct  do  we  consent  to  this  shedding  of  innocent  blood, 

whi«h  doabttoM,  in  the  awful  judgment  of  God,  and  Utfore  the 

triliQu)  of  Christ,  will  be  strictly  demanded  at  the  hands  of 

tbeir  persecutors."    This   plea  and  protest  of  the  Lutheran 

l^ncn  and   EslatM  watt   made  specially   in   behalf   of  the 

Bugoenota,  the  French  Calvinists,  whose  hitter  sut}crings  hud 

calcinated  iu  the  frightful   masaacre  of  St.  Ihirtholoiuuw, 

(AogQit  S4. 1573.) 

Tlie  PrinoM  and  Estates  add,  to  show  that  their  charity  wm 
a  harcnly  lore,  and  not  the  indolent  piu>aivene»s  of  laxity  lu 
■loelrini):  "Our  Intent  has  l>een  .  .  .  that  no  other  doctrine 
t^i  tliat  which  ift  founded  in  God's  Word,  and  is  contjiioed  iu 
tbe  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  A|>olog>',  occeptud  in  thuir 
Rdisiiie  wnM,  should  bo  set  forth  in  our  land»,  provinces, 
khools,  and  churches, ...  in  order  that  among  our  potttcrity 
■^  (ho  pure  doctrine  and  confoAsion  of  the  faith  may  l*e  ]>ro- 
MtTud  and  propagated,  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
BDtil  the  glorious  coming  of  our  only  Hvdecnier  and  Saviour 
JtMiChrist."  These  are  words  to  stir  the  inmost  heart.  Alike 
in  tlietr  revelation  of  faith,  hope,  and  charily,  they  are  words 
witliout  a  pAmllel  in  the  history  of  churches.  Where,  among 
CMifessions,  hat  in  the  Confession  of  the  ]<iitheran  Church,  is 
tlxft  so  tender,  so  apologetic,  a  reference  to  those  differing  in 
Cuth?    Where,  but  in  it,  is  there  so  noble  a  confession  of  the 
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fellowship  of  aaintB,  and  bo  hopeful  an  expression  of  confidence 
in  the  better  mind  and  sincerity  of  those  who  err;  where  ia 
there  so  brave,  earuest,  and  lieartfelt  an  allusion  to  the  trials 
of  those  of  another  communion?  ao  sublime  a  protest  against 
their  persecution,  and  consequently  against  all  persecution  for 
conscience'  sake?  God  grant  that  the  spirit  of  these  holy 
men  may  he  perpetuated  in  the  church  which  they  so  signally 
served  in  their  generation,  and  that  their  devout  aspirations 
may  be  fulfilled,  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  he  may 
find  faith  on  the  earth  still  shedding  its  holy  light  in  the  midst 
of  those  whose  fathers  loved  him  so  purely,  loved  his  Truth  ao 
fervently ;  and  yet,  like  their  Master,  refused  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  those  who  followed  not  with  them. 

In  affinity  with  this  spirit,  a  great  living  theologian  in  Ger- 
many has  said :  "  I  think  I  may  say,  I  am  not  conscious  of  belong- 
ing to  any  party,  h^ii  have  followed  truth  alone.  In  the  path- 
way of  my  search  for  truth,  I  was  led  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  truth,  and  by  him  was  led  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  which 
I  have  held,  and  do  now  hold  to  be  not  the  only  true  church, 

BUT  THE   PILLAR   OP   THE   TRUTH   IN   THE  CHURCH   UNIVERSAL.      I 

know,  moreover,  that  he  only  who  has  received  the  spirit  of  this 
Church,  who  stands  immovably  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Prophets,  who  lives  in  the  fixed  conviction  that  the 
Confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  in  its  very  essence  in  con- 
sonance with  the  pure  gospel,  and  who  yet  has  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  past  three  centuries,  I  know  that  he  only  has  an 
(Ecumenical  mind  and  catholic  heart  for  that  which  is  true  in  all 
churches  ;  he  only  has  an  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  truth  which 
still  ring  out  from  the  dissonances  of  the  countless  varieties 
of  the  notes  of  our  times.  I  have  never  shrunk  from  th« 
reproach  of  orthodoxy,  so  far  as  its  cause  is  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  yet  I  have  constantly  said  that  I  could  not  be 
the  defender  of  those  who  seek  in  the  faith  of  the  Church 
that  only  which  is  old,  fixed,  and  finished.  With  justice,  we 
withdraw  our  confidence  from  a  theological  writer  who  vio- 
lently rushes  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Bat  can  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  trust  a  theologian  of  whom  we  know  tltat, 
having  once  taken  a  position,  it  is  entirely  impOBsiWe  for  bfaD 
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foMvor  after  to  'Innbt  its  correctnesw.  Tnitli  gives  iuelf  njily 
to  him  who  Hoek*  it,  but  he  who  Beek»  it  will  not  find  it,  if  he 
eun  1ft  nofliing  po," 

Tli«  life  uf  ft  ('hiirch  may  he  largvly  rend  in  its  controvepsies. 

Ab  the  glory  or  Hhame  of  n  nnlion  in  read  upon  ita  Imttlo-ficlrls 

wWh  tells  for  what  it  perilled  theUvMof  itu  bohb,  m  mnv  the 

gtery  or  ahaiue  of  a  Church  l>o  dclcriuinw!  when  w«  know 

wluit  it  foaghi  for  and  what  it  fought  against;      f,mtr«.n4M, 

bow  much  It  valued  what  it  heliovo-l  tn  Iw  truth;  »»«»i««fcH«» 

wkiit  ir»«  the  Initli  it  viil«e<l;  hnw  mnch  it  did, 

aiuilliow  mtirh  it  Rnflered  to  niaininin  (hnt  trnth,nnd  what  was 

the  Imim  of  ita  fftrugj^lcfi  and  saorilicra.     'IWtod  in  ntl  the^o 

wly^  tho  record  of  the  Lutheran  < "hiiroh  is  itipomjmraWy  glo- 

now.    It  hoa  cont«nd«l  for  grent  trutha  at  great  aaorifiees, 

mlintrory  conflict  in  whit-h  it  has  bome  n  part,  truth  haa 

oltiinildy  been  victoriotis.     A  Cliiirch  which  contends  fur 

notking;,  oither  haa  lost  Mie  (rath,  or  hw*  ceaaed  to  lov«  it. 

Wflrfnre  ia  i>ain(\il,  but  they  whooc  errors  create  the  neceiwity 

for  it  are  responsible  for  all  ita  niiaeries.     Ai  timea,  (S])eciiilly 

iotlip  early  biatory  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  there  arose  con- 

tf'vi-niiea,  the  moat  important  of  which  were:  I,  the  Philip- 

■KiCinrieing  from  the  excessive  desire  nf  Melsnchthon  and  his 

i»*h*)I  to  harmonize  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Rc- 
ftrwtd;  2,  the  Antinomiatic  (1537-40, 1556},  caused  hy  tho 
•Sw  of  Agrtcola  to  introduM  what  lias  lieen  called  a  "  Pola- 
gUniim  of  the  Oo«pel;"  3,  th(>Oeiandrian  (1550-'S7),eocAlU-<l 
from  (Monder,  who  confounded  eanctification  with  juelittca- 
'fM;  4.  the  Adiaphorietie  (1548- V.o)-.  5,  the  Miyoristio 
(ISSl  -'hi),  on  the  ne«T*»ity  of  pood  worku ;  fi.  the  Synergislio 
fliSa-'67),  on  the  «M)peration  of  llie  human  will  in  convcr- 
•Imi,  in  the  coarae  of  which  Flaciua  spoko  of  original  sin  as 
•llwiantiftl,  not  accidental ;  7,  thoCpypto.C«IviniBtic(1552-'74». 
IV  riew  of  CaUnn  in  reganl  to  the  Lord's su pjwr  was  so  mnoh 
inAiiinder  than  that  of  Zwtne;li,  (which  ('alvin  strongly  con- 
''*'iw«l.)«nd  indeed  in  some  asjwcia  bo  Lutheranizing  that  Me- 
IXKtitbon,  without  abandoning  the  Lutheran  view,  thought 
'HU  fnlvin'*  might  be  toWnitcd,  and  the  points  of  difFcpoTn-c 
Ipwred  in  tlio  Confoniona.    This  pouitiou  wa«  aasailod  by  tho 
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Btricter  Luthcraos.  In  the  eourae  of  controversy  the  more 
general  questions  connected  with  the  person  of  Christ  were 
discussed.  All  these  questions  were  settled  in  the  "  Form  of 
Concord,"  (1577.)  So  deeply  was  the  church  grounded  in  fun- 
damental unity  of  faith,  tiiat  none  of  these  controversies,  vio- 
lent as  some  of  them  were,  were  able  to  rend  it  into  denomina- 
tioiinl  fragmentB.  The  Huhsequent  controversies  have  been  on 
syncretism  (1655),  pietism  (1680),  and  rationalism  (17ol),  and 
those  connected  with  the  Union  and  the  revival  of  Lutheran* 
ism  (from  1817,  Harms's  Theses,  to  the  present  hour). 

Theological  science  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century  most 
of  all  in  the  universities  of  Wittenberg,  Ttibhigcn,  Strasbourg, 
Marburg,  and  Jena.  To  this  era  belong  Luther,  Mclanchthon, 
Flaciua,  Chemnitz,  Brentiua,  and  Chytneua.  In  the  aeventeenth 
century  occur  the  names  of  Glaasius,  Pfciffer,  Erasmus  fSchmidt, 
Hakspan,  Gier,  @eb.  Schmidt,  CaloviuB;  in  dogmatics,  Hatter, 
Gerhard,  Quenstedt,  Calixtua,  Hunnius ;  in  church  history, 
Kechcnberg,  Ittig,  Sagittarius,  Seckendorf,  and  Arnold.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  Loscher  closes  the  ancient  school ;  and 
the  Pidistic  school,  practical  rather  than  scientific,  is  illustrated 
by  Lange.  The  Conservative  Pietistic,  avoiding  the  faults  of  the 
others  and  combining  their  virtues,  embrace  HoUazina,  Starck, 
Buddeus,  Cyprian,  J.  C.  Wolf,  Weiamann,  Deyling,  Carpzov, 
J.  11.  and  C.  B.  Michaelis,  J.  G.  Walch,  Pfaff,  Mosheim,  Ben- 
gel,  and  Cruaiua.  The  school  which  treated  theology  after  the 
,  philosophical  inethotl  of  Wolf  nnmhers  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  Uein- 
beck,  and  Carpzov ;  to  the  transitional  school  belong  Erneeti, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Semler,  who  prepared  the  way  for  rationaliera, 
and  Zollnor;  the  principal  members  of  the  rationalistic  school 
Ti.™ioBi™isci-  were  Greisbach,  Koppe,  J.  G.  Rosenmiiller,  Eieh- 
.1.05  in  111-  Lu  horn,  Gabler,  Bertholdt,  Ilenke,  Spittler,  Eberhard, 
and  A.  H.  Niemeyer.  Of  the  suprajuituralistie 
school,  abandoning  the  ancient  orthodoxy  in  various  degrees, 
but  atill  maintaining  more  or  less  of  the  fundamentals  of  gen- 
eral Christianity,  are  Morus,  Diiderleiu,  Seller,  Storr,  Knspp, 
Kcinhard,  Lilienthal,  and  Kiippen ;  and  in  church  history, 
Schriickh,  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Stiiudlin,  and  Planck.  The 
founder  of  the  disiinctive  thedogy  of  the  nineteenth  century  wu 
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MMenuochcir  (di«d  1834),  t1t«  groatvat  of  the  defendera  of 
tha  inion  iMitwocn  tlic  I.utliornn  niid  H«foriiii.<!d  Churctieti  of 
Gtrmanjr.  Induendng  all  Rchools,  he  can  )>c  dtiiiiiud  for  none. 
^Madw  nuiT  be  olaased  aa  [vietistic  Eia|>ranatiirali»t,  De  \V'ett« 
u  hittorico -critical  rationnliat,  ITaso  nx  phil<Kio])liioo-4i<tit)iotio 
niionaliat.  The  ohief  defenders  of  the  Pid'jar  r></ion> 
n'lmt  ire  Riihr,  Paalua,  Wegscheider,  Bretachneider,  and 
■AmmuQ;  of  hiatcrico-critifat  mtionalism,  Winer.  Fritxache, 
Cpolttw,  Schulz,  Von  Ciilln,  RUckcrt,  Gfwnius,  Tuc-h, 
KiwM,  Hn[.fuld,  UiUig,  Ewald,  licrthoau,  and  Len- 
grrke.  The  ratimai  mprantUaralttiir  school  is  n'pr(»oiiti>d  lijr 
Tueliinier,  Tittmnitn,  C  F.  K.  Rowumiillcr,  snd  HAiimgartvo- 
CfQMQn  giipron'tt'iritli-nm  }>roprr,  or  3Ut<r»rutioii»lt8ni,  hy  K.  O. 
Utogel,  Flutt,  Honhnor,  Ani^nti,  Malm,  Ituhnicr;  piHistie 
'»tvantlHrnliiim  hy  llioluck  (who  it|i])roai-Iio<l  mom  oli>!*flly  in 
ttir miinu;  itf  hitt  MtiKlioH  to  a  thoroughly  Ltith^^rnn  poAtlioti), 
Vmgii«nlM!rg,  OUhaiii^on.  Slier,  Httvornick,  StcJgcr,  and  Itun- 
woinliis  varly  jx^titi'^n,  thun!;h  in  his  lnt«8t  yoitr:*  a  ritlion- 
•lirt.  The  rt-'|>r*')H;nI»tiv«of  tli«  "invr "  or  "(?*Tm«»"  llicol- 
^1  of  the  mHooI  of  Schleiermacher,  of  Lutheran  origin,  arc 
l*tkt,  NiUairh,  JiiUiia  Miiller,  Ullmann,  Tweaten,  Donier, 
Utboer,  and  .Martennen;  also  Rotho,  T.  T.  Deck,  Anherlen, 
Pnihwit,  Bleek,  M.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Ilutber,  WieHelcr,  and 
'TlMwudorf.  The  writera  of  the  nineteputh  century  whose 
■MniK  we  have  given  are  or  were  within  the  "  Union,"  and 
^••odwa  of  it,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

T!«  represenlntivos  of  the  Lutheran  theulogy,  for  the  most 
f*''l,  in  it«  Htrict(«t  sense,  arc  Oaus  Iiami0,  who  struck  the 
*>**  decisive  blow  nt  nitionnlism  (1817),  ScheiixJ,  Hartorius, 
Itnddlbach,  of  Ih-nniark,  Ouoricke,  Hurlcas,  Hiifliiig,  niorna- 
'iw,  I'hilippi,  IlaniiK-k,  Dieckhof,  I.idie,  Vilnmr,  Kriihl«?,Klie- 
''*'fc.  llptitKHch,  M.  ilaumgarten,  Liilhardt,  Dresohler,  Cnspuri, 
l^lvt,  Kril,  Zm:hler,  and  .1.  II.  Kurtz.  Two  diAtingniRhed 
Jnnnti-,  K.  K.  (ii'Mili^I  and  F.  J.  ^tahl,  are  to  be  included 
nooft  tlM^  der<i'nd«rH  of  the  Lutlicran  vontefwion. 

Among  the  name*  which  once  took  andisputed  place  i» 
4w  [en  of  the  roll  of  honor,  are  throe  which  have  dropped 
'raia  it,  J.  C,  K.  V.  Ilofmann,  Tliierttch,  and  Kahnia — the  last 
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by  his  asaent  to  the  rationalistic  Criticism  of  the  Cauoa,  bia 
rejection  of  the  Church  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  denial 
of  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  {eobordin- 
atism),  and  by  hie  rejection  of  the  Lutheran  Exegcflia  of  the 
"Words  of  the  Institution  of  the  Supper,  while  he  yet  professes 
to  hold  fast  to  the  substance  of  the  Luth^a  Doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist. 

If  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  not  been  an  era  of  the  most 
safe  and  solid  thinking,  it  has,  beyond  all  dispute,  been  the 
most  brilliant  era  in  the  history  of  theological  science ;  and 
alike  of  the  inventiveness  that  glittered,  and  of  the  sobriety 
that  restrained,  the  theological  impulse  which  the  world  owes 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  been  the  spring. 

In  the  United  States  the  energies  of  the  beat  men  in  the 
Church  have  been  directed  mainly  into  the  channels  of  prac- 
tical activity ;  yet  there  has  nevertheless  beeu  an  honorable 
exhibition  of  theological  ability  and  learning.  Among  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  books,  either  as  writers, 
translators,  or  editors,  may  be  mentioned :  Anspach ;  Bach- 
man ;  S.  K.  Brobst;  F.  W.  Conrad;  Demme;  G.Diehl;  L. 
Eichelberger ;  Endress;  Goering;  Greenwald ;  S.  W.  Harkey; 
Hazelius ;  Helmuth  ;  the  Henkels,  Paul,  D.  M.,  Ambrose,  uud 
Socrates ;  J.  N.  llofljnan  ;  Hutter ;  M.  Jacobs ;  Henry  Jacobs ; 
E.  W.  G.  Keyl;  O.  Philip  Krauth;  Krotel;  Kunzej  B.  Kurtz; 
Lape ;  Lintner ;  the  Loohmaus,  J.  G.  and  A.  H. ;  Ley ;  W. 
J.  Mann ;  P.  F.  Mayer ;  John  McCron ;  Mealy  ;  F.  V.  Mela, 
heimer ;  C.  B.  Miller ;  J.  G.  Morris ;  the  Muhlenbergs,  H.  M., 
H.  K,F.  A.;  Norelius;  Officer;  Oswald;  Possavant;  Peixoto; 
Pohlman ;  Preus;  Probst;  Quitman;  Reynolds;  Salyards; 
the  Shaeffers,  F.  D.,  D.  F.,  F.  C,  C.  F.,  0.  W. ;  H.  I.  Schmidt; 
J.  G.  Schmauck  ;  the  Schmuekers,  J.  G.,  S.  S.,  B.  M. ;  Seias; 
Seyflarth  ;  Sheeleigh ;  G.  Shober  ;  C.  A.  Smith ;  J.  Few  Smith ; 
M.  L.  Steover ;  F.  C.  Stohiman ;  T.  Stork ;  F.  A.  Strobel ; 
Stuckenberg ;  Titus ;  Van  Alstine  ;  Vogelbach ;  Wackerha- 
gen;  C.  F.  W.  Walther;  Weiser;  D.  Woriey;  F.  C.  Wyne- 
ken.  There  arc  others  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  list  of  authors, 
but  OB  they  have  not  put  their  labors  into  the  permanent  ahape 
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of  books,  it  does  not  fnll  within  onr  plan  to  enumerate 

tlWD.' 

The  imperfect  list  wo  giv*  of  the  great  names  in  our  Church, 
Mpo.'ially  in  Germany,  may  serve  to  explain  the  strong  terms 
ill  which  writers  of  othvr  churehtw  have  fult  thenieelves 
WMtmiiwd  to  epcnk  of  Lutheran  theotogj-:  "  Tho  Lutheran 
tliureli  liiu  u  gnyit  pre-cniincin-e  over  the  Heformod  in  regard 
to  il8  inlem*!  thoolo^eal  devplopmenf.  (jurmnn  lhenlogic4iI 
•nen«  mniM  forth  from  tho  Lnthentn  Ohurrli.  The  theology 
rf  the  Lutheran  C'hun.'h  wipportwl  by  (ierman  dillgenoo,  thor- 
OBglin«M,and  profnndity,  stage  hy  ntage,  amid  manifold  atntg- 
gtnuid  revolttlionfl.nroae  to  an  ania):inif  elevation, flstonndiiif; 
and  incomprehensible  to  the  Swi&a,  the  French,  and  the  Kiig- 
liili,"f  "The  Lutheran  Church,"  isaya  Laiige,"  is  the  Church 
ortbTOlogianB."J 

At  Doee  aa  a  eanw  and  a  result  of  this  greatness  in  the 
liigWt  form  of  learning,  may  be  regiinled  Ihe  fact  that  the 
Lntlirrnn  Church  is  an  Kducaiing  Church  from  the  humblest 
•I'lwfcof  the  children  of  the  poor  to  the  hight-st  range  of  the 
•AoUr'e  erudition. 

The  early  efl'orts  of  Luther  in  Iwhalf  of  education  were 
(tnitiiiaod  hy  his  sucu'SKoni  through  the  means  of  eatechotical 
iitttnictlon.fongregntioQal  and  public  achnols,  and  univcrsitiM, 
Tliore  are  no  vxHusively  Hefonned  nniversities  in  (iermany 
pw-lwr.  The  univcntiiic*  which  the  Luiheran  Church  has  in 
(•rtor  in  whole  may  beclnasitied  n«  follows:  l,(hofle  in  whieh 
'!»  ibre«  confeasions  are  representee!  —  Tilbingen,  Giesaen. 
Bmlau,  and  Ttoiin ;  '1,  the  two  confemiona,  Lutheran  and 
Ht-fomied  —  Heidelberg,  (ireifswalde,  Marburg,  Kimigslxjrg, 
"•lie,  Eriangcn,  (the  profeBnoni  Lutheran  with  one  fc,,,^,, 
"Option,)  and  Berlin  ;  S,  exclusively  Lutheran  —  tii«  iA>ii>*ito 
I-ell-ic.  RoBloclc.  (Wittenberg,  transf'errod  to  Malle  *■■'""""■ 
in  1817,  now  a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the  ministry,)  Jona, 
R'H.  iind  fi<^ltitignn  ;  in  TVnniark,  ('ojienhagen  ;  in  Norway, 
^l-HsliaDta  ;  in  Sweden,  Land  and  Uj^al ;  in  Kusain,  Dori«t. 

*  fvr  ik»  ponipliHcM  lid  «r  '■  Publlullona  h;  Liitbcraii)  jn  the  United  Suim," 
•f  <•  IH).  (CO  GrtugiiUuiI  H<ni«ir,  Af>rU,  IMl,  £IS. 
t  OmUI.  V»,  Tn.  %  Knrii.  (  170,  0. 
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In  the  United  States  she  has  fourteen  Theological  Seminaries, 
sixteen  HiiiverBitieB  and  Colleges,  nine  Female  Academies, 
sixteen  Academies,  and  varioue  eoeietiea  for  Edacation  and 
Publication.  The  Periodicals  devoted  to  her  interests  are, 
nine  English,  fifteen  German,  two  Korwegian,  two  Swedish. 

Kor  has  the  Lutheran  Church  been  satiefied  with  meeting 
the  wants  of  her  own  children.  She  has  been,  and  is  a  Church 
of  Missions.  In  1339,  Gustavus  Vasa,  of  Sweden,  founded  a 
mission  among  the  Laplanders,  which  was  continued  with 
renewed  earnestnesB  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Denmark  also 
aiding.  Thomas  von  Westen  (died  1727)  was  the  apostle  of 
this  mission.  Heyling,  of  Liibcck,  without  any  aid,  labored 
as  a  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  (163a,)  and  others,  of  the  circle 
of  his  friends,  engaged  iu  the  same  cause  in  various  parta  of 
the  East.  Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark,  established  the  East 
India  missiou  at  Tranquebar,  (1706,)  for  which  Francke  fur- 
nished him  two  devoted  laborers,  Pliitzschau  and 
Ziegenbalg,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  Tamil,  (1715.)  The  labors  of  this  miaaion 
were  also  extended  to  the  Engtieh  posseseioDS.  From  the 
orphau-house  at  Halle  went  forth  a  succeesion  of  missionanea, 
among  whom  Schwartz  (died  1798)  is  pre-eminent.  An  insti- 
tution for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  established  at  Halte, 
in  1728.  Egede  of  Norway  (died  1758)  commenced  his  labors  in 
Greenland,  in  1721.  In  1736,  he  returned,  and  established  in 
Copenhagen  a  mission  seminary.  Though  the  larger  part  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  unfavorably  situated  for  Foreign  Missions, 
the  work  has  ever  been  dear  to  her — and  her  missions  have 
been,  and  are  now  among  the  most  successful  in  the  world. 

Many  embarrassing  circumstances  prevented  the  Lutheran 
Church  from  developing  her  life  as  perfectly  in  her  church 
constitution  as  in  her  doctrines  and  worship.  The  idea 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers  at  once  over- 
rhnrthconiti-  tliTcw  the  doctrinc  of  a  distinction  of  essence 
intiu]..  between   clergy   and   laity.     The  minUtry   is   not 

an  order,  but  it  is  n  divinely  appointed  office,  to  which  men 
must  tje  rightly  eallcfl.  No  imparity  exists  by  divine  right; 
an  hierarchical  organization  ia  unchristian,  but  a  gradation 
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{li)dio])i,  fluporintomlctiLB,  provosts)  may  bo  obsorveJ,  ob  a 
tUagof  liiiiiiAii  nglit  only.  Tho  gov<.Tiiriicut  by  Lion8it>loriee 
hit  Wii  very  gctierol.  lu  I>ci)iiiiirk,  Evftngcliual  l>iehope 
took  th«  place  of  the  Roman  CAtholtc  prelates  who  wore 
dcpottO.  la  Sweden  the  biehnpH  embraced  the  Refornmtion, 
•oil  til  us  Becured  in  that  country  nn  "apoalolic  encceseioa" 
111  the  higb-c-faarch  svnee;  though,  on  the  principles  of  the 
lutbemn  Church,  nliku  where  uhc  has  as  where  she  has  not 
awli  a  Bnoceitsion,  U  U  not  regunled  aa  eMOutial  even  to  the 
onUruf  the  Chnrch.  Tlie  iiltuuittc  source  of  power  i»  in  the 
eavfre^tions,  llmt  is,  in  the  pnstor  mid  other  offirei-s  «nd  the 
pHfleof  the  single  communioiiit.  The  right  to  choofle  »  pas* 
UrbttongB  to  the  people,  who  nifiy  exercise  it  by  direct  vote, 
ordd^te  it  to  their  rupree^ntativeB. 

Tlu  Latheran  Church  regnrds  proucbing  as  nn  indiepen- 
ttUt  jure  of  a  complete  diviuo  service.  All  worship  is  to 
bt  ia  the  Tvnmvular ;  the  wants  of  the  heart  m  well  as  of  tho 
nkMn  sK  to  ho  met.  Whatever  of  the  piut  is  spiritual,  Ixuiu- 
tiM,  and  up]>ropriatc,  i»  to  be  rctuined.  The  church  year, 
*itk  its  great  festivals,  is  kept.  With  various  natiotuil  divert 
litiM  there  is  n  sulistnnliiil  agreement  in  tho  liturgical  tvervicm 
0^  the  Lutheran  Church  throughout  almost  all  the  world. 
TU  liyinns  are  sung  by  all  the  people  with  the  ih.i»  v^ 
WJSB  accompaniment.  The  clergymen  in  their  '"'''■ 
■■fficial  ftujotionB  ncur  a  distinctive  dress,  usually  a  black  robe, 
*itli  ibe  band«,  though  the  surplice  has  also  been  largdy 
rtsinod.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  chnsuhlo  is  also 
"Wain  tlw  attar  service;  and  in  Sweden,  the  mitre  and 
■•WKip's  croflier  are  retained.  A  jirepiiratory  service  pre- 
**i1m  DDnimanioQ.  The  doctrine  ami  practico  of  auricular 
Wrfmlttn  were  rcject«d  at  the  beginning.  The  "private 
*(inf«MioD,"  which  was  mtahlished  in  some  parla  of  tho 
Vharch,  involve*  no  enutnerution  or  confeseion  of  particular 
■m  wbatover,  unless  the  communicant  desires  to  speak  of 
1^;  and  the  "private  abaolution"  is  simply  the  annun- 
<t>ti(iii  tif  the  gospel  promise  with  the  gospel  conditions  to 
Uwiailividnul  penitt'nt,  a  promise  which  in  its  own  nature 
il  BoBatlve,  that  is,  actually  confers  remission,  when  it  ia  t«- 
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ceived  in  faith.  The  "  ExorciBni "  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
existed  in  some  of  the  Lutheran  Churchea,  involved  littla 
more  than  "  the  Renniiciution,"  and  can  he  defended  on 
some  of  the  eanie  groiiixiB.  Simply  as  a  rite  long  estab- 
lished, and  which  might  bo  tolerated  if  regarded  as  no 
more  than  a  aymljolical  representation  of  the  doctrine  that 
our  nature  is  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  it  was  practised  in 
parts  of  the  Church,  but  has  fallen  everywhere  into  obUvion. 
Persons  are  received  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  by 
contirmatiou  pcrfoi-med  by  the  pastor,  after  thorough  inatrac> 
tion  in  the  Catechiam.  ]lut  especially  in  sacred  song  baa 
the  Lutheran  Churdi  a  grand  distinctive  element  of  her 
worship.  "  The  Lutheran  Church,"  says  Dr.  Schafi',  "draws 
the  fine  arts  into  the  service  of  religion,  and  has  produced 
a  body  of  hymns  and  chorals,  which,  in  richneaa,  power, 
and  unction,  eurpasses  the  hymnology  of  all  other  churches 
in  the  world."  "In  divine  worship,"  says  Goebel,  "we  reach 
a  point  in  which  the  Lutheran  Church  has  one  of  its  most 
glorious  features  of  pre-eminence.  The  hymns  of  the  Church 
are  the  people's  confession,  and  have  wrought  more  than  the 
preaching.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  alone,  Qerman  hymn- 
ology attained  a  bloom  truly  amazing.  The  words  of  holy 
song  were  heard  everywhere,  and  aometimes,  as  with  a  single 
.  stroke,  won  whole  cities  for  the  Gospel." 

What  has  been  the  practical  working  of  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tem in  the  life  of  the  Church  ?  Thia  question  ia  an  extensive 
one,  and  we  offer  hut  a  fact  or  two  bearing  on  the  answer  to 
it.  In  the  Lutheran  system  the  word  of  God  worka  from 
„  ,  ,  ,  within  to  the  outward.  The  Romanic  nations  are 
iiis"f  Lu(ii.r.ii-  characteristically  less  contemplative  aud  more  radi- 
cal and  inclined  to  extremes  than  the  Germanic, 
and  the  Swiss  Reformation  had  a  large  mingling  of  political 
elements.  The  Lutheran  type  of  Reformation  and  of  religion 
is  consequently  milder  and  less  demonatrative,  less  obtrusive 
and  more  averse  to  display,  than  the  Zwiuglian  and  Calvin- 
istic ;  but  the  piety  it  matures  is  unequalled  in  firmnoH, 
calmness,  earnestness,  joyouancsa,  and  freedom.  The  character 
of  Luther  himself,  is  largely  mirrored  in  the  Church  which 
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orubw  hlfl  momorjr  as  one  of  ber  most  precious  poseeaeioita.. 
Lutbur&u  Church  is  wery  rich  lu  Jcvolional  works  for  the 
i|tltt.  It  U  moro  in  affinity  with  high  lesthetlc  culture  than 
oih«r  Protestant  Churches.  It  is  lose  open  than  others  to 
<:xi;(.-wiive  t«Ddenclec  to  voluutarjr  (wtpuoially  to  sot-rot)  aEsoci»> 
tioii  i«>i  under  tho  control  of  the  Church.  It  may  lie  claimed 
for  it  that  it  is  the  most  beulthfully  cautious  of  Churches,  and, 
tWeforc,  moM  Bur«  to  make  iho  most  pcTmaueut.  if  not  the 
mutt  rapid  progroea.  Uwhvl,  a  Hefoniivil  writer,  says :  "  That 
disruiiiig,  frank  ^;ood-huinor,  and  that  Uin«ficeiico  which  rise 
from  Um  very  dopth  of  the  aoul,  and  which  «o  advitiitagvously 
didiiiguifth  the  Uennan  uation  from  others,  uro  wauting among 
tlw  Ilcformi'd  —  ovvn  among  thv  <_!<.-nimnii  of  the  Uufoniiod 
Cknrct).  The  pioty  of  the  Lutherans  is  deep,  fervent,  hcart- 
Ul"  And  a  lar  greater  theologiuul  sclioUr.  (Dr.  ScJiaff,)  also 
ofuoOter  wmmuniou,  haa  Mid:  "The  Lutheran  pit^ty  has 
iUa  ill  peculiar  cbanu  —  the  charm  of  Mary,  who  eat  at  Jesus* 
fist  ttitl  beard  bis  wont.  ...  It  exc^l^  in  honeaty,  kiiidiKss, 

^■i^eetton,  cheerfulness,  and  tliat  geniiithlichkeit  for  which 
oili«r  uations  have  not  even  a  name.  The  Lutheran  Church 
JMditat4<<]  over  the  deejveet  mysteries  of  divine  grace,  and 
Inaglitto  light  uiauy  treasures  of  knowledge  from  the  mines 
of  nrciation.  She  can  point  to  an  unbroken  8uccet;»ion  of 
iMrtKvl  divines  who  devoted  their  whole  Uvea  to  the  iuveeti- 
ptioii  of  saving  truth.  She  numhers  hor  niysties  who  hathvd 
iltiuocvan  of  iudnitu  luve.  8hu  has  8urig  thu  most  fcrvont 
lilniM  to  the  .Saviour,  and  holds  swwt,  ehild-like  iuturcouwe 
ta      »ith  this  Heavenly  Father."  \ 

■  A  fair  oonetruutiou  of  thu  whole  history  of  thu  past  will 
hwjan,  fititb  in  the  cbaraou*r  of  the  jKiople  whom  God  has 
firuu  lo  our  Church  tn  he  gathered  under  her  hann(.'r»  and  to 
£;clit  her  battle*.  Not  all  the  havoc  wliich  state-meddlingi 
vu,  Slid  infidelity  have  made  witli  the  true  (Jennan  eharuoUtr 
tn  Etirojic  can  efl'uco  the  oviduiiuiti  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
thnt  of  all  iialinim  the  tJertiiuM  is  the  moitt  simply  and  pro- 
fasiidly  religious,  tlmt  the  tienMans  aro  what  Dr.  Arnold  calls 
'Swn :  "  the  regvuemting  race  —  the  mo«t  moral  race  of  men," 
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and  a  large  part  of  this  glory  ia  due  to  that  Church  which  so 
faithfully  exhibits  and  nurtures  the  genuine  Germanic  life. 

^nd  iiot  unworthy  of  a  place  with  thia  uoble  element  is  the 
other  great  family  of  Lutheran  nations,  which  next  to  the  Ger- 
mane, are  adding  to  the  greatest  treasure  of  this  New  "World, 
thouaandij  of  Christian  men.  The  name  of  Scandinavious  reealls 
great  Lutheran  nationalities  which  have  deserved  well  of  the 
Th.  ^ndiiio-  world.  With  it  is  connected  the  nameof  Guatavus 
viu.  Luihrnni,  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden,  who  pleaded  for  the  Re- 
formation with  tears,  who  laid  down  his  sceptre 
and  refused  to  take  it  again  until  the  love  of  his  people  for 
him  made  them  willing  to  receive  the  Reformation,  and  who 
founded,  among  the  poor  Laplanders,  one  of  the  first  Protest- 
ant Missions.  It  recalls  the  name  of  the  martyr-hero,  Gas- 
tavus  Adolphus,  whose  name  should  be  dearer  to  Protestants, 
and  most  of  all  to  Lutherans,  who  justly  claim  to  be  the  most 
Protestant  of  Protestants,  dearer  than  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton to  Americans,  for  a  part  of  the  price  he  paid  for  the  rescue 
of,  the  religious  liberty  of  Europe  was  his  own  blood.  But  for 
him,  our  Protestantism  might  have  been  borne  down,  and  swept 
away  from  the  world  in  a  torrent  of  blood  and  fire.  He,  too, 
was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  missions.  It  was  a  Scandinavian 
king,  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  established  at  Tranque- 
bar,  the  East  India  Mission,  which  was  blest  with  the  labors 
of  Ziegenbalg,  and  of  the  greatest  of  missionaries  of  all  time. 
Christian  Frederic  Schwartz,  It  was  a  Scandinavian  Lutheran 
preacher,  Ilaus  Egede,  of  Norway,  who,  amid  toil,  peril,  and 
Buftering,  planted  a  pure  Christianity  among  the  Greenlanders. 
"  In  the  eighteenth  century,"  says  AViggers, "  Denmark  shone 
in  the  eyes  of  Evangelical  Europe  as  a  fireside  and  home  of 
missions,"  "In  Sweden,"  says  the  same  distinguished  writer, 
"  the  Lutheran  Chureb  won  a  noble  and  pure  people,  full  of  a 
vigorous  and  steadfast  faith,  a  people  marked  by  clearneaa  and 
brightness  of  intellect,  by  pure  and  simple  morals,  and  the  soul 
of  chivalry  ;  a  people  always  ready  fearlessly  to  wage  warfare 
for  the  Gospel  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  and  if  neceaaity 
urged,  with  the  temporal  sword.    United  with  the  state  hy 
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the  most  ititiniiit«  lic»,  not  of  bondngc,  bat  of  mntiiat  Inve, 
•ateriiif;  thonnigblv  into  ovur^-  ]]ni>t  of  the  nntional  life,  cx«r> 

ktuitifc  tlirf'iijfti  \t»  contml  of  llii-  bc-IiooIb  the  niightipat  Hiid 
liotiettt  iiitlut;iic«  ii>  tho  trniniiig  of  the  young,  with  u  miiiisttT' 
whose  tidelit}'  and  wisdom  novoniplivh  thu  tuore,  boc-AUHc  ihcy 
nrv  eu»t»iiieU  hy  high  tcTiiponil  [vnaitioii  ntirl  mloquato  supportt 
Vith  a  people  nho  cxliihii  a  caliii  niid  pioi)^  humility,  and  an 
i)t>Uniiti<d  foiitidence  in  their  juKttors,  the  (Jhurch  of  SwvHen 
BhioM,  likeaittar  with  its  pure  mild  light,  in  the  northeni  sky." 
For  the  Anglicized   and   Kngliah    portion  of  mir   t^hiipch, 
itliicti  bort  reproeeiiti  it,  we  claim  a  character  in  (^nnonance 
witii  iu  grunt  anliwiHlvnta  —  a  character  of  i>implictty,  eamest- 
L     n<w,devoutnc3W.     In  the  departments  of  husiness,  the  calm  of 
B    Iwnk.  tho  Niered  duties  of  the  Church,  tho  Bphcr«  of  citizens, 
tloy  ili*>w  a  solid  worth,  which  testifies  to  the  thoroughness 
^m    of  tht  Christian  nurture  of  the  communion  they  love. 
H      Of  what  our  Church  is,  and  of  what  she  brings  to  this,  her 
nt"  bmne,  witness  has  been  borne  by  more  than  one  thought- 

Ifal  mil  of  other  communiorifl.  But  among  them  all.  there  is 
■•0*  of  more  value  thau  that  given  by  I>r.  John  W.  Xcvin,  of 
>'•  Kelonno<l  Churob.  ITo  amount  of  divergence  from  Dr. 
Aviii'ii  views,  cnuld  prcvcnl  a  man  of  candor  from  acknowl- 
(dpiij;  in  him  the  prv^encc  of  ii  grcjit  intellect,  of  the  iuo«t 
iiM;«eicndiiig  simplicity  and  modesty,  and  of  the  most 
Dn(Tnii|,f,>ii lining  love  of  tnith.  Our  country  has  few  men 
»li"  fun  lie  ehwHitied  with  hiin.  In  originality  and  general 
»ip»  (if  conception  and  of  style,  Hnshncll  iind  I'arka  would 
tliO(ii(ht  of  as  most  like  him  ;  hut  wc  do  not  think  that  on 
JtMl  estimate  of  the  men,  they  eould  be  claimed  as  liin 
nparian.  Pr.  Xevin's  range  of  thought  is  at  once  broader 
^  dwper  than  that  of  most  of  our  theological  thinkers.  It 
iivxniitchensive  without  Ijet^omingshallow.  For  the  Lutheran 
Oiiiivh  in  its  genuine  life  he  expresHos  great  affection  and 
fWPivtice,  and  his  witness  is  of  peculiar  value,  for  no  man  out 
f^  mr  Church  knows  more  fully  than  he  what  is  in  it.  ile 
■fkiii  sj>eukin>;  of  the  eultivation  of  an  historival  M]>trit  in 
)>it  own  Cbu^'il :  "  Itut  this  cannot  fail  to  bring  with  it,  at 
w  luiMf  ttuiv,  the  |)Owar  of  uudcrstanding  ami  appreciating 
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also  the  vast  histoncal  BigiiificaticG  which  belongs  to  the  otlior 
great  Protestant  Confession,  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  recog- 
nizing our  identity  with  the  Reformed  Oonfesaion  in  geucral, 
■while  we  yet  discard  the  jwculiarity  of  our  pMition  in  it  as  a 
Geniian  Kefornied  Church,  wo  come  necessarilj  into  the  feel- 
ing of  what  Luthcrauism  is  for  tho  church  at  large,  in  a  way 
that  ia  not  by  any  means  so  easy  for  the  thinking  of  oti.er 
branches  of  the  Kefornied  Communion  in  this  country.  In 
understanding  ourselves  and  in  learning  to  do  justice  to  oar 
own  historical  character,  we  are  made  conscioua  not  fliniply  of 
our  difference  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  also  of  our  old 
nearness  to  it,  and  of  what  we  owe  to  it  for  our  universal  church 
life.  Tlie  power  of  estimating  intelligently  the  merits  of  the 
VBint  of  (iieLu-  Heidelberg  Catechism,  must  prove  for  us  the  power 
""■""  <■'"'"''  "•  of  honoring  also  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  it 
ibtrp,  iir.  J.  w,  was  honored  m  the  beginning  by  the  framera  of 
"'""■  the  Catechism.     We  can  have  uo  sympathy  with 

that  type  of  Reformed  thought,  whether  in  New  England  or 
elsewhere,  which  has  fallen  away  entirely  from  the  original 
Spannung  of  the  two  great  Protestant  Confeseiona;  which  has 
lost  all  sense  for  the  old  theological  issues,  that  threw  them 
asunder  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  for  which  Lutheranism, 
in  the  profound  distinction  which  then  belonged  to  it,  has 
become  an  unmeaning  memory  of  the  dead  past.  We  are  iu 
the  way  more  and  more,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  knowing  better 
than  thia.  We  can  have  no  wish  to  have  the  Lutheran  Church 
overwhelmed  in  this  country  by  the  reigning  unhistorical  apirit 
of  our  American  Christianity  —  no  wish  to  see  it  Americaniinl, 
in  the  aenae  of  anything  like  a  general  rnpture  with  its  original 
theological  life.  The  whole  Reformed  Church  here,  whether 
it  be  perceived  or  not,  has  a  vaat  interest  at  stake  on  the  power 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  remain  true  and  faithful  to  her  con- 
fessional miasion.  For  alt  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  at 
all  the  central  and  vital  character  of  the  questiona  that  shook 
the  Protestant  world  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  who 
are  able  to  make  proper  account  of  the  unsacramental  tenden- 
cies of  the  present  time,  it  must  be  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  German  Lutheranism  has  grown  to  be  ao  uamuricall/ 
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werful  wiltiiti  our  Iwrtlun,  an<l  thai  it  is  coming  to  be  ia 

«v«ry  wny  m  vnttt  iin  occk^iMtioal  pow«r  iu  the  land  ;  while  it 

m^l  to  tw  tbo  pniyer  of  nil,  tititl  thii^  power  may  he  en  exer- 

I    died  more  and  more  as  to  be  n  princi|'I»^  of  whnlcflonic  rwlomp- 

ft  turn  and  preeervattOQ  for  the  uiMvorttnl  [*rot«t>ULiiti.im  of  tha 

Tlmt  such  a  Church  ha«  a  miBHion  of  extraordinnrj-  import- 
oonr  in  this  land  in  which  oxial  such  dangerous  tendencies  to 
i      MOtaiuuisra  and  nidicali«ni.  and  whose   irrputcst 

,  ^  Ill—lull  p-f  (La 

'  B«ed  ii  t»«  cultivation  of  hiHtoncal  feeling,  nnder  Luiii>..ucLDi*b 
tb*K«niint  of  a  wholeeome  conservatism,  requires  '"*"'"'"■ 
M  trgunicnt.  1*)ic  Luthcrun  Church  daily  l>oconies  hettcr 
kiowB  through  ihu  Iraushitions  of  her  literature,  though 
ntnt  of  tlioni  aru  very  bud  oniw ;  but  hot  work  of  good  cannot 
hi  Gowmnniato*]  till  she  renders  her  genius  and  lifv  thuiii solves 

I  into  the  idiom  of  the  new  nationality  into  which  ehv  is  hero 
(•King.  Protestant  to  the  very  heart,  yet  thoroughly  hislori- 
fal.bH|)py  in  her  liberty  of  iidaptution  in  things  indifTcrcnt, 
whOtflie  ia  fast  anchored  in  the  great  doctrine  of  justification 
lifflutli  and  the  doctrinee  which  cluster  around  it,  jmpular  in 
bir  priueiples  of  church  government,  which,  without  running 
iotQlndcpeiKlenvy,  accord  such  large  powers  to  thv  congrcga- 
>v»i,  jirincifdee  free  from  the  harshnues  of  some  eystenis,  the 
UMrchlcal,  ari^loerutio,  autocratic  toudcncicB  of  others,  the 
■niicism  and  loosonem  of  others,  posRceeing  liturgical  lifo 
*iliiout  liturgical  bondage,  great  in  a  htfitory  in  which  all 
'oankiitii  are  interested,  her  children  believe  that  nhe  bears 
>I«viaI  treasures  of  good  to  hiese  the  land  of  her  adoption. 

luimovablo  in  her  faith  and  the  lifu  it  generates,  our  Chureb, 
lb«  more  heartily  and  iutulligcutly,  on  this  very  account,  ac- 
ti^tbe  great  fact  that  Oo<l  lias  eKtablishud  her  in  this  west* 
•™  world  under  circunmlances  grejitly  diilvrent  from  those  in 
»Lieh  lier  pact  life  haa  Ijeen  nurtured.  Xow  forms  of  duty, 
"Iff  types  of  thought,  new  necessities  of  adaptation,  are  here 
lo  Ux  all  her  strength,  and  to  test  how  far  she  is  able  to  main- 
(•ialwr  vital  power  under  necessary  changes  of  form.  The 
Wk-mnishi  of  this  country  cannot  Iw  a  mere  feeble  echo  of 
tny  luiiionalized  specien  of  Lutherauism.    It  cannot,  in  the 
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national  aense,  be  permanentlj  German  or  Scandinavian,  oat 
of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  but  in  America  mast  be  Ameri- 
can. It  must  be  conformed  in  accordance  with  its  own  priuci 
plea  to  its  new  home,  bringing  hither  ita  priceless  experieacea 
in  the  old  world,  to  apply  them  to  the  living  present  in  the 
new.  Our  Church  must  be  pervaded  by  sympathy  for  this 
land ;  she  must  learn  iu  order  that  she  may  teach.  She  mttsr. 
not  be  afraid  to  trust  herself  on  this  wild  current  of  the  quick 
life  of  America.  She  must  not  cloister  herself,  but  show  in 
her  freedom,  and  in  her  wise  use  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
present,  that  she  knows  how  robust  is  her  spiritual  life,  and 
how  secure  are  her  principles  however  novel  or  trying  the  tests 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  catholicity  of  the  range  of  our  Church  among  nations, 
in  which  she  is  entirely  without  parallel  among  Protestant 
Churches,  does,  indeed,  make  the  problem  of  the  fusion  of  her 
elements  very  difficult ;  but  it  is  the  very  same  problem  which 
our  nation  baa  had  to  solve.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
inflowing  nationalities,  we  consider  their  presence  in  our  coun- 
try aa  politically  a  source  of  strength,  even  though  a  coUisioii 
of  them  has  sometimes  brought  about  riot  and  murder.  The 
Lutheran  Church,  if  she  can  solve  her  problem,  will  be  repaid 
by  a  result  richly  worth  all  her  toil  and  endurance. 

Though  the  descendants  of  Lutherans  have  often  been  lost 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  she,  on  the  other  hand,  embraces 
in  her  membership  thousands  not  of  Lutheran  origin  ;  and 
though  in  the  nature  of  the  case  these  gains  are  far  from 
counterbalancing  her  losset*,  they  show  that  the  losses  have 
not  resulted  from  want  of  adaptation  to  the  genius  of  our 
time  and  of  our  land.  The  Lutheran  Church,  where  she  is 
understood,  has  proved  herself  a  popular  Church,  a  true  church 
of  the  people. 

She  has  a  wonderful  power  of  adaptation,  and  of  persist- 
ence, and  of  recuperation.  Her  tendency  to  unite  is  so  great, 
that  although  there  have  been  difficulties  which,  In  churches 
of  a  Bcparatistic  character,  would  have  originated  a  dozen  of 
sects,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  still  retains  her 
denominational  unity.     Many  of  the  difiicultiee  of  our  Church 
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wore,  ID  their  own  nature,  inevitable    So  extraorilinary  have 
they  been,  that  nothing  but  &  vilulitj  of  tb«  ino«t  positive 

klctDtl  could  bavfl  saved  bcr.  A  calm  r«vicw  ot'  bcr  bistory  in 
tliia  couolry  up  to  ibis  bour,  impresses  us  witb  u  deeper 
lunriction  tliut  she  i»  u  daiij|;bter  of  God,  ami  dc^tinvd  to  do 
nuch  for  hi»  glory  in  ihia  western  world,  l^t  ber  be  t'aitb- 
ful  10  licr  fnilb,  in  the  confession  of  tbe  lip,  the  love  of  tbe 
beiM*!.  tbe  devotion  of  the  life ;  let  her  soul  invest  ittielf  with 
tbe  botly  of  a  sound  governnieut ;  lot  her  miniBtcrs  ami  i>cop]o 
be  knit  to  her,  and  to  one  another,  with  tbe  love  which  sueh  a 
ckkurvli  should  comtnaud  from  her  children,  and  should  infuiw 
into  them,  one  to  another,  and  God  helping  her,  the  glory  of 
bor  aecond  temple  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  the  grcut  memories 
of  Uwlirst. 

The  eigits  of  the  timoa  must  be  lost  on  oar  people  if  they 
are  not  waked  up  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  their  Church. 
And  though  not  knowu  by  others  as  she  should  1)0,  ahe  is 
belt«r  known  and  wiitn  increasing   rojtjxict.     The     ramr*  •>< 
uuportaDeo  of  tbe  aid  8lie  brings  in  evangetixlng  "»  i-<iti>«u 
tkiB  WMiern  world  is  more  dc«p!y  felt,  and  before 
Uie  ^w  uf  those  even  who  would  not  see  her  when  sho  eat 
BOOfning  in  the  dust,  she  rises  more  brightly  and  beautifully, 
•u  icknowlodged  poiver  iu  the  land.    Our  parent  tree  may 
<M  its  foliage,  to  renew  it,  or  its  blossoms  may  fall  ofi'  to 
pw  way   to  fruit,  parasitic  creepers  may  be  torn  IVoni  it, 
Mnus  may  carry  away  a  dead  branch  here  and  there  —  but 
llitru  is  not  etrenglh  enough  in  boll  and  earth  combined  to 
htak  iie    massive   trunk.     Till   the  new  earth    comes,  that 
gnnil  old  tree,  undecaying,  will  strike  its  roots  deeper  in  the 
tsnb  that  now  is ;  till  the  new  heavens  arch  themselves,  it 
vill  lift  itself  onder  these  skiee,  and  ware,  in  tempest  and 
■itiuliine  its  glorious  boughs. 


V. 


THE    CONFESSIOXAL    PRINCIPLE    OF    THE    OOSSERV 
ATIVE  KEFOltMATION* 


IN  the  statement  of  fundameDtal  and  unchangeable  priQciples 
of  Faith,  which  the  General  Council  of  the  EvaDgelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  laya  as  the  basis  of  its  Cossti- 
tation,  it  is  declared : 

J.  There  must  be  and  abide  through  all  time,  one  holy  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  is  the  aSBembly  of  all  believers,  among 
whom  the  Gospel  is  purely  preached,  and  the  Holy  Sacraments 
are  administered,  as  the  Gospel  demands. 

To  the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  sufficient  that  there 
be  agreement  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  be 
preached  in  one  accord,  in  its  pure  sense,  and  that  the  Sacra- 
ments be  administered  conformably  to  God's  word. 

■  Blackburke  :  The  Confeo^ionil :  Inquiry  into  the  right,  ete.,  of  Confeniou 
of  F&itb,  elo.     Lond.  17T0. 

BUBCUtna;  Cb.  d.  Sfmbol.  9chriflen  d.  Eving.  Luther.  Kirche,     Hunb.  ITTI. 
"  Weun  and  dureh  wen  die  Sjinbal.  Sohr.  aniget  werd.     Berl.  1789l 

Ebebbabd:  IbI  die  Augib.  CoQreaa,eiDeQl>iil>enfTaT«)hr.,  eto.     lTfiI»-07. 

Rrdrihoib:  Wurdigung  der  S,  B.  n.d.jeli.  ZeitbeduiT.     Leipi.  1TB9. 

Fkitmchi:  tSber.  d.  DnTCTiud.  Oelt.  der  Aug,  Coufeu.     Lelpt.  18S0. 

H iiBTiNi :  Die  Symb.  BUdi.  der  Et.  Luth.  Kirohe.     Ualbont.  1880. 

Jobanniim:  Uiiter«uch,derBeohtmiU>aigk,d.Verpfl.  b.  B.  B.     Allans.  1B8S. 

HorLiNQ :  De  Sjmboler.  oBlur.  neoMBit.  auetor.  ilque  uau.     Erl,  1886. 

BKrMOHMiiiitK :  Die  UniutiesiBk.  d.  87ml>DUwuigei.     Leipi.  1841. 

Saktobivi:  Nolhwendigk.  n.  Verbindlichk.  d.  Kiroh.  QI>ubeDib«knmtlL 
fliDttgart.  1846.     {Bee  Beriew  tj  Dr.  J.  A.  Siiia:  Enag.  Rer.  July,  1862.) 

KSllxib:  Die  gut*  Saohe  d.  Luth.  S/mbole.     Mitingen.  18*7. 

1« 
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The  trne   unit^'  of  a  particular  Church,  in  virtue  of 
rhich    men  are  truly  memljers  of  one  and  the  eamo  Churoh, 

nd  t>y  which  any  Church  abides  in  real  identity,    ,„„,^„ , 

jiJ  i»a  entitled  to  a  oontinuutlon   of  her  uanio,  i"'"''''"'*''*'"'- 

uaity  in  doctrine  and  faith   in  the  Sacraments,  to  wit: 

'That   she  continues  to  teach  and  to  set  forth,  and  that  her  true 

iDeml>Gr8  embrace  from  the  ln-urt,  and  use,  the  articled  of  faith 

and  t>iQ  Sacntoicnts  a«  they  wcru  hvld  and  administered  when 

thoCbnrch  came  into  distinctive  being  and  received  a  distinr- 

tive  nnine. 

HI.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  in  witnemod  to,  and  made 

manifest  in,  the  onlemn,  public,  and  official  Confetutions  whith 

ut  i>«t  forth,  to  wit:  The  generic   Unity  of   the  Christian 

Ctisrcli  :n  the  general  Creeda,  and  the  B]>ecifio  Unity  of  pure 

|«ni  of  the  Christian  Church  in  their  specific  Creeds;  one 

chief  object  of  both  classes  of  whiuh  Creeds  is,  that  Christians 

"bo  ire  in  the  Unity  of  faith,  may  know  each  other  as  such, 

*»J  may  have  a  visible  bond  of  fcllowshipb 

IV.  That  Confessions  may  be  such  a  testimony  of  Unity 
*>n  bond  of  Union,  tliey  must  be  accepted  in  ever}'  statement 
"f  doctrine,  in  their  own  true,  native,  originni  and  only  soustf. 
vttm  who  net  them  forth  and  subscribe  them,  muat  not  only 
■$rn  to  use  the  aamc  words,  but  must  use  and  understand 
tliote  words  in  one  and  the  same  BCnsc. 

V.  The  Unity  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  as  a 
JWion  of  the  holy  Christian  Church,  depends  upon  her  abiding 
Wtoe  and  the  same  faith,  in  confessing  which  she  obtained 
w  Jiitinctive  being  and  name,  her  political  recognition,  and 
Wbiitory. 

'!•  The  Unallvre<]  Augsburg  Confession  ia  by  pnMimincnoC 
'b'ConfeBMon  of  that  faith.  The  acceptancic  of  its  doctrinea 
)■« tli« arowal  of  them  without  equivocation  or  mental  reeer- 
Tsiim,  make,  mark,  and  identify  that  Church,  which  alone  in 
"^  tme,  original,  historical,  and  honest  ncnse  of  the  term  is 
UN  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

VII.  The  only  Churohea,  therefore,  of  any  land,  which  are 
properly  in  the  Unity  of  that  Oomnninion,  and  by  consequence 
■■■titled  to  its  name,  Evangelical  I^utheran,  are  those  which 
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Binucrely  hold  and  trutlifuUj  coufesa  the  doctrines  of  the  Un- 
altered Augsbarg  Confeeaion. 

VIII.  We  accept  siid  ackiiowlcdgc  the  doctrines  of  the  Un- 
altered Augsburg  Confceeion  in  ita  original  sense  as  throagli- 
out  in  conformity  with  the  pure  truth  of  which  God's  Word 
is  the  only  rule.  Wc  accept  ita  statements  of  truth  aa  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  Canonical  Scriptures:  We  reject  the 
errors  it  condemns,  and  we  believe  that  all  which  it  commits 
to  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  of  right  belongs  to  that  liberty. 

IX.  In  thus  fornmlly  accepting  and  acknowledging  the  Un- 
altered Augsburg  Confeseion,  we  declare  our  conviction,  that 
the  other  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
inasmuch  as  they  set  forth  none  other  than  its  system  of  doc- 
trine, and  articles  of  faith,  are  of  necessity  pure  and  scriptural. 
Pre-eminent  among  such  accordant,  pure,  and  scriptural  etate- 
menta  of  doctrine,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  by  the  great 
and  necessary  enda  for  which  they  were  prepared,  by  their  his- 
torical position,  and  by  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church, 
are  these:  The  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confesaion,  the 
Sinalcald  Articles,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  all  of  which  are,  with  the  Unaltered  Augaburg 
Confession,  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  one  and  the  same  scrip- 
tural faith. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  every  Professor  elect  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  tlio  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  act  of  investiture  and  before  entering  on 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  makes  the  following 
afErination: 

'  I  believe  that  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  are  the  per- 
fect and  only  Rule  of  Faith  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  three  Gen- 
eral Creeds,  the  Apostles',  the  Xiccne,  and  the  Athaoasian, 
exhibit  the  faith  of  the  Church  iinivereal,  in  accordance  with 
this  Rule. 

'  I  believe  that  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  is,  in  all 
its  parts,  in  harmony  with  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  is  a  correct 
exhibition  of  doctrine;  and  I  believe  that  the  Apology,  the 
two   Catechisms  of   Luther,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  and   tfaa 
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FonnnU  of  Concord,  are  u  &ithful  development  and  defenve 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Augsburg  Con- 
Anon. 

'Isolemnl^'  promiso  buforc  Altniglity  Ood  that  all  my  teuch- 
iag«iliall  b<t  in  conformily  witli  IIib  Word,  and  with  theafore- 
tumtioncd  Confvtwiuiiti.' 

lliu  thctii^ul  8tattinicnt«  of  thti  Council  and  the  deularntioit 
vliidi  follows,  exhibit,  us  wc  licrK-vc,  tlic  rvUtion  of  the  Rulo 
ofFillh  and  the  Confc«uo»«,  in  »c«-or<)iiin(.-c  with  the  pri[ici{tloa 
of  the  Conservative  Hcfornmtioti.  Aecepting  tliovte  prinoiples, 
*o  ktind  opon  the  everlaBiing  foimdrition  —  the  Word  of  Uod : 
iKlicting  that  the  Canonirul  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Te«- 
tinoDt  are  in  their  origiiml  tonguee,  and  in  a  pure  text,  th« 
pcrfict  and  only  rule  of  laith.  All  theee  Itooka  are  in  hamiony, 
Mcb  with  itself,  and  all  with  each  other,  and  yield  to  the 
koiKAt  searcher,  tinder  the  ordinary  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Sprit,  t  clear  statement  of  doctrine,  and  pr\Kluce  a  firm  gsatir. 
MOfof  &ith.  Xot  any  wonl  of  man,  no  creed,  eommontjiry, 
tbmlofpcal  system,  nor  deoigion  of  Fathei-s  or  of  council»,  no 
^riw  of  Churches,  or  of  the  whole  Church,  no  resulta  or 
jodgioonts  of  reason,  however  strong,  matured,  and  well 
■ubrnKxl,  no  one  of  thitu.-,  and  not  all  of  these  m.  kui.  <a 
■''gtiUier,  bat  God's  word  alone  Ls  the  rule  of  faith.  '""''- 
N'>  apocryphal  books,  but  the  uuioniLral  books  alone,  are  the 
nilv  tif  faith.  Xo  translations,  as  such,  but  the  original 
Itriipfw  and  Chaldee  of  the  Old  TcBtanienti  and  the  Greek  of 
ilw  X«w,  arc  the  letter  of  the  rule  of  faith.  No  vitiation  of 
tlic  tlcsiguing,  nor  error  of  the  eari-lcM.  but  the  incorrupt  text 
u  it  oime  from  the  hands  of  the  men  of  God,  who  wrote 
<uiil«r  the  motions  of  the  Holy  spirit,  \»  the  rule  of  faith.  To 
tb!t  rule  of  failh  wo  arc  to  bring  our  minds ;  by  thin  rulo  we 
<n  bunibly  to  trj-  to  form  our  luilb,  and  in  accordance  with 
iti(io«l  helping  U8,  to  tcaeh  others  —  teachiug  them  the  evi- 
^ctH  of  itH  inspiration,  the  true  mode  of  its  interpretatiou, 
tilt  ground  of  its  authority,  and  the  mode  of  settling  its  text. 
Tbt  student  of  theoli^y  ia  to  be  taught  the  Biblical  lauguuge^, 
to  make  him  an  indejiondeDt  invcstigmor  of  the  word  of  the 
lltrly  Spirit,  as  the  organ  through  which  that  Spirit  reveals 
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Hia  mind.  First  of  all,  as  the  greatest  of  all,  as  the  groand- 
work  of  all,  as  the  end  of  all  else,  we  are  to  teach  God's  pure 
word,  its  faith  for  faith,  its  life  for  life  ;  in  its  integrity,  in  its 
iiittrveilouB  adaptation,  in  its  divine,  ita  justifying,  ita  saucti- 
fyiug,  and  glorifying  power.  We  are  to  lay,  as  that  witLoat 
which  all  else  would  be  laid  in  vain,  the  foundation  of  the 
Apoetlea  and  Propheta  —  Jeeue  Chriat  himaelf  being  the  ehiuf 
corner-atone. 

Standing  really  upon  the  everlasting  foundation  of  this  Kule 
of  Faith,  we  stand  of  necessity  on  the  faith,  of  which  it  ie  the 
rule.  It  is  not  the  truth  aa  it  lies,  silent  and  unread,  in  the 
Word,  but  the  truth  as  it  entera  from  that  Word  into  the 
human  heart,  with  the  applying  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  makes  men  believers.  Faith  makes  men  Christians; 
Cnnr«iou  of  ^^^  ConfcBsion  alone  marks  them  as  Christians. 
»>iib.  The  Rule  of  Faith  is  God's  voice  to  us ;  faith  is 

the  hearing  of  that  voice,  and  the  Confession,  our  reply  of 
assent  to  it.  By  our  faith,  we  are  known  to  the  Lord  as  his ; 
by  our  Confoesion,  we  are  known  to  each  other  aa  His  chil- 
dren. ConfcBsion  of  faith,  in  some  form,  is  imperative.  To 
confess  Christ,  ia  to  coufesa  what  is  our  faith  in  him.  As  the 
Creed  is  not,  oud  cannot  be  the  Kule  of  Faith,  but  ia  its  Con- 
fession merely,  so  the  Bible,  because  it  is  the  Huie  of  Faith,  is 
of  neeeasity  not  ita  Confession.  The  Bible  can  no  more  be  any 
man's  Creed,  than  the  stars  can  bo  any  man's  astronomy.  The 
stare  furnish  the  rule  of  the  ostronomer's  faith :  the  Principia 
of  K^cwtoii  may  be  the  Confession  of  his  faith.  If  a  man 
U'crc  examined  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  astronomy  in  a 
univeraity,  and  were  asked,  "What  ia  your  astronomical  sys- 
tem?" and  were  to  answer,  "I  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
stars,"  the  reply  would  be,  "You  may  thiuk  you  do — bo  doea 
the  man  who  is  sure  that  the  stars  move  round  the  world,  and 
that  they  are  not  orbs,  but  *  gimlet-holes  to  let  the  glory 
through.'  We  wish  to  know  what  you  hold  the  teachings  of 
the  stars  to  he?  Do  yon  receive,  as  in  harmony  with  them, 
the  resnlts  reached  by  Copcrnicua,  by  Galileo,  by  Kepler,  by 
Newton,  La  Place,  and  Jleracliel,  or  do  you  think  the  world 
one  great  flat,  and  the  sun  and  moon  mere  pendanta  to  it  1 " 
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"  Gcntlftnea,"  replies    the    tadepoadeiit    investigator,   "  tha 

tWiritt  of  thoeo  ustrouoRii-ni  are  human  syet^ma  —  maii'mado 

tiio<iri«.     I  go  out  every  uight  on  tho  hills,  ami  look  at  the 

fta.t9,  M  Ood  mudo  tbeoi,  through  a  hole  in  my  blanket,  with 

nty  own  good  eyes,  not  with  a  iimn-miido  t«lcecope,  or  tettcrod 

h_y  i  iDUi*inade  tlieory  ;  nnd  I  believe  in  the  stars  and  in  what 

tl3«jr  t«ach  tne :  but  if  I  were  to  say,  or  write  what  they  teach, 

(hot  would  he  a   human  ci-eed  —  and   T   am   opposed   to   all 

cr^otds,"    "Very  well,"  reply  the  examiners,  " we  wiah  you 

jojr  in  the  possession  of  a  good  pair  of  eyes,  and  feel  it  unne- 

r<"Mam-y  to  go  any  further.     If  you  are  unwilling  to  confess 

•vr  faith,  wc  will  not  lax  your  conscience  with  the  inconsist- 

t«y  of  teaching  thai  faith,  nor  tax  oar  own  with  the  hazard 

*f  authorizing  you  to  ^\t  fortli  in  the  name  of  the  stars  your 

ignonint  assumptions  about  thcni." 

^bal  ttt  more  dear  thai)  that,  no  tlie  Knle  of  Faith  is  first, 

^  must,  by  necessity  of  its  being,  when  righlly  used,  geuerate 

A  tne  faith  ?     But  tho  man  who  has  true  faitii  di»iircs  to  have 

it  koown.  and  is  bound  to  confess  his  faith.     The  itule  eaitnot 

woilj  goncrate  two  conflicting  beliefs  ;  yet  men  who  alike  pro- 

(•N  to  accept  the  Rule,  do  have  conflicting  beliefii ;  niul  when 

Uli«&  conflict,  if  the  one  is  formed  by  the  Kule,  the  other 

lUMi  !«  formed  in  the  face  of  it.     Fidelity  to  the  Rule  of 

Fiitli,  therefore,  fidelity  to  the  faith  it  teaches,  demands  that 

tlwrif  thall  be  a  Confession  of  the  faith.     The  firmest  IViend  of 

llie  n'ord  is  the  firmest  friend  of  the  Creed.     First,  the  Rule 

*t  Fiiiih,  next  the  Faith  of  the  Rule,  and  then  the  Confession 

rf  Uith. 

What  shall  be  our  Confession  ?  Aro  we  originating  a 
t'btiKh.und  must  we  utter  our  testimony  to  a  world,  in  which 
*""  fiulh  is  u  novelty  ?  The  reply  is  oiwy.  Aa  wo  „t„,  .^^  ^, 
«w not  the  first  who  have  iwcd,  with  honest  boarta  -■•«'-"""""■' 
sinl  (vrvent  prayers,  the  Rnic,  so  are  we  not  the  lirst  who  have 
"MQgaiJcd  by  the  Holy  Uhostin  it  lo  its  faith.  As  men  long 
"go  nuhed  its  faith,  so  long  ago  they  confessed  it.  They  <ron- 
f^ti  it  from  the  beginning.  The  first  adult  baptism  was 
"•rf  upon  a  '*  human  creod,"  tliat  is,  upon  a  confession  of 
E>itJi,  which  was  the  utteronoo  of  a  belief  which  was  busod 
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apoQ  a  human  interpretation  of  divine  words.  The  faith  hM 
been  confessed  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been  embodied  in  a 
crucd,  the  origin  of  whose  present  shape  no  man  knows,  whid^ 
indocd  cannot  be  fixed ;  for  it  rose  from  the  words  of 
&uviour'»  Bttpl i^nml  Conimiiwion.  and  was  not  mnnnfnetui 
hut  grew.  Of  the  Apostles'  Creod,  lu  of  Uiin  to  whuni  ita 
U  given,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  was  "  begotten,  not  modfl 
The  Confeftsion  ba»  beon  renoweil  and  enlarged  to  meet  n«i^ 
and  widening  error.  The  riiioat,  and  pnrest,  and  moot  widely 
used  of  the  old  Confessions  have  l>ccn  adopted  by  onr  Ohnrch 
as  her  own,  not  because  they  are  old  and  widely  received,  fmt 
because  they  are  true,  ^he  lias  added  her  testimony  as  it  wa£ 
needed.  Here  is  the  body  of  her  Confe-tsion.  la  her  Confce- 
sion  oarst.  If  it  be,  we  are  of  her  in  heart ;  if  it  be  not,  wean 
only  of  her  in  name.  It  is  ours —  ours  in  our  deepest  couvicc 
tion,  reached  through  eonflicta outward  and  inward, reached  upon 
our  knees,  and  triioi'd  with  our  tenrs  —  ount  in  our  inmost  hearts. 
TfavK'fore,  we  eunsecrate  ourselves  to  living,  teaching,  and  de- 
fending the  faith  of  Ood's  word,  which  is  theeonfcs«od  faith  of 
the  Kvinigelieal  Lulhenin  Cburch.  Fidelity  to  tho  whole  truth 
of  God's  word  re<iuirti9  this.  We  dare  not  bo  tiatisfied  simptj" 
with  recognition  oa  Christians  over  against  the  .Jew,  becao* 
we  confos*  that  the  Rule  of  Faith,  of  which  the  New  Tests' 
ment  is  a  part,  hao  taught  us  faith  in  Jesns  Christ:  we  dare 
not  be  aatislied  simply  with  recognition  as  holding  the  Cathnl'" 
Faith  as  embodied  in  thethreeOeneral  Creeds,  over  against  itero- 

eiea  of  various  forms  and  ebadee.  Christian  belicwrs  holding 
the  faith  Catholic  wc  are  —  but  we  are,  besidiw,  l*rotC!*Iiinti 
rejet-ting  the  authority  of  the  Papacy;  Kvangelica),  gloryii'S 
iii.ii.iFii>4(..n  in  the  grace  of  the  Gos]>ct ;  and  I^utheran,  hoUli''*? 
wion««™,,,  j]^p  doctrines  of  that  Church,  of  which  the  !«*• 
formation  is  the  child  —  not  only  tho««  in  which  all  Christ^^' 
dom  or  a  large  part  of  it  coincide*  with  her,  but  the  most  J**" 
tinctivc  of  her  disliiictivc  doctrine*,  though  in  the  maiuionai»'-* 
of  them  «Iie  etood  alone.  As  the  ftcceptance  of  the  Word  <" 
God  as  a  Kule  of  Faith  separates  us  from  the  Mohammediv"' 
as  the  reception  of  the  Xew  Testament  sunders  us  from  t)*^ 
Jew,  as  the  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  Apoetlea',  Nicene,  aol^ 
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k\\itauimn  Croflds  Btinws  uft,  in  tbo  fnue  of  all  orroristB  of  the 
Mriitr  agw,  to  Ite  in  the  fuitli  of  the  Church  Ontholtc,  so  docs 
w  nnrawrred  acceptance  of  the  Augsburg  Conftission  lujirk 
M  u  Lutberaim;  and  the  acceptaiioe  of  the  Apolosij,',  the 
(WleehiNuacf Lather.theScbmiiloald  Articlea.aiKlthc  formula 
of  Concord,  otintinuett  ibu  work  of  marking  our  separation 
tnm  lUorrorUls  of  cvvr>'  8badc  wboM  dootrinM  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  true  eeiiae  of  the  Kul«  of  Faith — that  Rule 
wbose  teachings  ate  rightly  interpreted  and  fuitlifully  cmbo- 
ili«d  in  the  Confeesions  afore-mentioned.    Therefore,  God  help- 
ing uti,  we  will  teach  tbo  whole  faith  of  Ilia  word,  which  faith 
wr  Cbnrvb  acta  forth,  oxplaine,  and  defends  In  her  Symbols. 
VTo  i]fl  not  interpret  God'a  word  by  the  Creed,  neither  do  we 
inttiriirct  the  Creed  by  God's  word,  but  interpreting  both  indc- 
(Mulently,  by  the  laws  of  language,  and  finding  that  they 
tMch  one  utid  the  same  truth,  wc  boxrlily  aeknnwledge  the 
ConfeiBion  as  a  true  exhibition  of  the  faith  of  (be  Knie  —  a 
tniQ  witiieea  to  the  one,  pure,  and  unvbungiiig  fuilh  of  the 
Cbriitian  Church,  and  freely  make  it  our  own  t'onfeBdioi),  aa 
tnly  aa  if  it  had  been  now  first  uttered  by  oar  lipa,  or  had 
i*w  firet  gone  forth  from  our  hands. 

In  freely  and  heartily  aecepting  tlie  faith  of  our  Cbnrch,  as 
*w  own  faith,  and  her  Scriptural  Confoseion  of  that  faith,  aa 
OUT  own  ConffHution,  wo  do  not  surrender  for  our- 
Kt'tt,  Buy  nioru  than  wu  take  from  others,  the 
*Kni  und  iiuilicuable  right  of  private  judgment.  ij'?'"itii™f"i..i- 
Iti*  not  by  giving  up  the  risrlit  of  private  judg-  '*''i-"ff'-" 
■BAttbnt  by  the  prayerful  exeri^iae  of  it,  not  by  relin<iniahing 
'jut  iodependeooe  of  investigation,  but  by  thoroagbly  em- 
pioying  it,  that  we  have  reached  that  faith  which  wo  glory  in 
WlftMing.  Could  tlic  day  ever  come,  in  which  wc  iinagiiicd 
Ibu  the  Evaogulical  Lutheran  Church  had  abused  her  right 
*f  (tivalD  judgment,  so  as  to  reach  error,  and  not  truth  by  it, 
*•  ibould,  aa  honest  men,  cease  to  bear  her  name,  or  to  con- 
^v*  at  what  we  would,  in  the  caae  eopposcd,  believe  to  bo 
*Wr.  On  the  other  hand,  should  tbo  Evangelical  Lufhornn 
Cborrb  ever  have  evidence,  that  wo  have  abused  our  right  of 
frirah)  judgment  into  the  wrong  of  pri%'nte  misjudgmunt,  so 
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as  to  h&ve  reached  error,  and  not  truth  by  it,  then,  as  a  faitbful 
Church,  after  due  admonition,  and  opportunity  for  repentance 
have  been  given  us  in  vain,  she  is  bound  to  cost  as  forth,  to 
purify  her  own  conimunion,  and  to  make  it  imposaible  for  us, 
in  her  name,  to  injure  others.  As  the  individual,  in  exerciaing 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  is  in  peril  of  abusing  it,  the 
Church  has  the  right,  and  is  bound  by  the  duty,  of  self-defence 
against  that  abuse.  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  not  the 
right  of  Church-membcrflhip,  not  the  right  of  public  teach- 
ing, not  the  right  of  putting  others  into  an  equivocal  attitude 
to  what  they  regard  aa  truth.  A  free  Protestant  Church  is  a 
Church,  whose  ministry  and  mcmberBhip,  accepting  the  aame 
rule  of  faith,  have,  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  private  judgment 
upon  it,  reached  the  same  results  as  to  all  truths  which  they 
deem  it  needful  to  unite  in  confessing.  After  all  the  intricacies 
into  which  the  queatiou  of,  What  are  fundamentala?  has  run, 
there  can  be  no  practical  solution  better  than  this,  that  they 
arc  such  truths,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  it  is  neces- 
sary clearly  to  confees ;  truths,  the  toleration  of  the  errors 
opposing  which,  she  believes  to  be  inconsistent  with  her  fidelity 
to  the  Gospel  doctrine,  to  her  own  internal  harmony  and  high- 
est efficiency.  The  members  and  ministry  of  such  a  Church 
must  have  "  one  faith,"  as  they  have  one  Lord,  one  Baptism, 
and  one  God.  Apart  from  the  "  unity  of  the  faith,"  and  the 
"  unity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,"  every  striving  to 
reach  "unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ,"  will  be  vain  ;  thus  only  can  Christiau 
men  "  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  iro,  and 
carried  about  withevery  wind  ofdoetrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive," 

A  great  deal  is  claimed  under  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, which  is  a  most  impudent  infringement  of  that  right. 
A  man  is  a  Socinian,  a  Pelagian,  a  Romanist,  Very  well.  We 
maintain,  that  no  civil  penalties  should  restrain  him,  and  no 
ecclesiastical  inquisition  fetter  him.  Give  hira,  in  its  fullest 
swing,  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  private  judgment.  But 
your  Socinian  insists  on  such  a  recognition  by  TrinltarianB 
as  logically  implies,  that  they  either  agree  with  him  in  hii 


imr,  or  tbnt  it  is  of  no  imporUinoe.  What  is  this  bat  to  oak 
iboottiids  or  millioDS  to  give  up  or  imperil  the  rnults  of 
tbtir  well-used  right  of  private  judgmoDt,  at  the  call  of  on« 
lun, who  a)iu«eahift!  Could  impudvuce  go  further?  *6o,' 
thff  may  rightly  iMiy,  *  wilh  your  right  of  private 
jod^ent,  go  wh«n>  you  b«loitg,  uiid  coaae  to  at-  cr  •"•"ttshiT* 
UBpt  tlio  tballow  jugglery,  hy  wliioh  one  ninn's  '"'*'*  '"''- 
tnbiom  means  his  nuto«rncy,  and  every  other  ninirfi 
lUver)'.  If  your  right  of  privutc  judgment  has  roade  you  an 
Atheist,  don't  call  yourself  a  ]}eliever ;  if  it  has  made  you  a 
Jtw,  don't  pruteiid  to  be  a  ('hriattan ;  if  it  haa  made  you  a 
Vtyut,  don't  pretend  to  be  a  Trotealant ;  if  it  hae  made  you  a 
Friend,  don't  call  yourself  a  Churchman.' 

Wlien  we  confeaa,  that,  in  the  exerciBc  of  our  right  of  pri- 
me jndgment,  our  Bible  haa  made  us  Luthcruna,  wc  neither 
(nleiul  to  claim  that  other  men  shall  be  made  Lutherans  hy 
bnn,  nor  that  their  private  judgment  ehuli,  or  will,  of  neccs- 
)itf.K«vh  the  results  of  ours.  We  only  contend,  that,  if  their 
frinie  judgment  of  the  Rihie  does  not  make  them  Lutherana, 
tk^  sball  not  pretend  that  it  does.  We  do  not  euy,  that  any 
BU  aiiall  believe  that  the  Confession  of  our  Church  is  Scrip- 
tunl.  We  only  contend,  that  ho  should  neither  say  nor  socni 
to  My  »D,  if  he  doee  not  believe  it.  The  aubscrip-  Mnujnc  at 
tiontoa  Confeaftion  ia  simply  a  just  and  easy  mode  •"b"n»'i"n>"» 
(■f  tcttifying  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  ask  it 
of  M,  that  wo  are  what  wo  claim  and  profeoa  to  be.  Soto 
•ign  K  Confowion  as  to  imply  that  we  are  what  we  are  not,  or 
tolttve  it  an  open  queetion  what  wo  are,  is  not  (ho  just  result 
**  tko  right  of  private  judgment,  or  of  any  right  whatever, 
'"'t  ii  utterly  wrong.  For  it  is  a  first  element  of  trutli,  with 
•hicli  no  right,  private  or  public,  can  conflict,  thiit  nanuis 
""•ll  honestly  represent  things.  What  immorality  is  more 
[*l»Bt  than  the  pretenoe  that  the  right  of  private  jiidgnieiit 
"•wacthing  which  authori/es  a  man  to  make  his  wliole  life  a 
^Miood;  ia  something  which  fills  the  world  with  name*, 
■Well  DO  longer  represent  things,  tilts  it  with  black  things, 
t*st  are  called  white,  with  hitter  thingn,  that  are  ealled 
*<>to(,  and  wilh  lies,  that  ore  called  trntbs,  with  motiarchists, 
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wlio  are  called  rcpnlilicaDS,  with  Socinians,  who  are  ualled 
Trinitarianfl,  with  Arminiaiie,  wlio  arc  called  CaMiiiBts,  with 
Eomanists,  Kationaliels,  fanatics,  or  eectarians,  who  are  called 
Lutherans  1 

"W'e  concede  to  every  man  the  abeohite  right  of  private 
judgment  as  to  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  if  he 
have  ahandoncd  the  faith  of  that  Church,  he  may  not  use  her 
name  aa  his  alielter  in  attaolcing  the  thing  ehe  cherishcB,  and 
in  maintaining  which  she  obtained  her  being  and  her  name. 
It  is  not  enoiigli  that  you  say  to  me,  that  such  a  thing  is 
clear  to  your  private  judgment.  You  must  show  to  my  pri- 
vate judgment,  that  God's  word  teaches  it,  before  I  dare  recog- 
nize you  as  in  the  unity  of  the  faith.  If  you  cannot,  we 
have  not  tlic  same  faith,  and  ought  not  to  be  of  the  same 
communion  ;  for  the  comnmnion  is  projierly  one  of  persona  of 
the  same  faith.  In  other  words,  your  private  judgment  ie  not 
to  be  my  interpreter,  nor  is  mine  to  be  yours.  If  you  think 
mo  in  error,  I  have  no  right  to  force  niyBolf  on  your  fellow- 
ship. If  I  think  you  in  error,  you  have  no  right  to  force 
yourself  on  mine.  You  have  the  civil  right  and  the  moral 
right  to  form  your  imprceeioiis  in  regard  to  truth,  but  there 
the  right  sto^is.  You  have  not  tlie  right  to  enter  or  remain 
in  any  Christian  communion,  except  as  its  terms  of  meniber- 
ship  give  you  that  right.  So  easy  is  this  distinction,  and  so 
cicarly  a  part,  not  of  speculation,  but  of  practical  morals,  that 
the  law  of  the  land  recognizes  it.  If  certain  men,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  a  Church,  which  imply  that  it  is  Calvinistic, 
call  an  Arniinian  preacher,  the  law  takes  that  Church  from 
an  Arniinian  majority  which  calls  itself  Calvinistic,  and  givea 
it  to  a  Calvinistic  minority  which  is  what  it  calls  itself.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  majority  nmst  eacriiice  their  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  that  the  law  wishes  to  force  them  to  be  Cal- 
vinists?  Xot  at  all.  It  simply  means,  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  is  not  the  right  to  call  yourself  what  you  are 
not,  and  to  keep  what  does  not  belong  to  you.  Put  your 
Arniinians  under  their  true  colors,  though  in  minority,  and 
your  Calvinists  under  false  colors,  though  in  majority,  and  you 
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■iU    •oon  MOO  liow  eaaily  the  principle  of  this  law  of  morals 
Aod  of  tiiis  law  of  the  land  adjuaU  Jtaelf. 

Btifore  the  plain  distinirlions  we  have  urged,  in  regard  to 
frivate  judgment,  go  down  all  the  ovntiioas  by     Tti».bBw«r 
lich  Kattoiialisin  haa  sought  to  dufetid  itoolf  from  p"«i«j«ii«o>«' 
imputation  of  dishonor,  when  it  protended  to  unut^  19  »»• 
Uar  the  Lutheran  name,  us  if  Luthcranism  were  *""*''"- 
not    a  pOBitivc  and  wcll-dofinvxl  Bystcm  of  truth,  but  a  mcro 
waortioD  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.     It  is  the  doctnu* 
of  t-lie  Kvformulioi),  not  that  there  should  be  no  chockA  npon 
tho  uliitsti  of  private  judgment,  but  that  those  checks  should 
b*  moral  alone.    Tho  Koinnnists  and  uii-Lutheran  elemonta  in 
tho    Rofonnation  were  agreed,  that  the  truth  must  be  main* 
uiti«d  and  licrcsjr  extirpated  by  the  aword  of  government 
Error  in  in  aflinity  with  the  spirit  of  pcrMc-ution.    The  firat 
blood  iihe<l  within  the  Chriatton  Church,  for  opinion's  sake, 
«aa  shed  by  the  deuiers  of  the  divinity  of  Jcaua  Christ,  the 
Ariatia.    So  strong  was  the  feeling  in  the  primitive  Church 
•gainst  violence  toward  errori-ils,  that  not  a  oulitury  instance 
ocean  of  capital  puniiihmout  for  hen.'sy  in  it»  earlier  era.    The 
BisbnpM  of  (inul,  who  ordered  the  execution  of  the  rri«cillitn- 
i>ta,  ihougli  the  lives  of  these  errorisU  were  as  imnionU  as 
their  (cachings  were  abominable,  were  excluded  from  tho  com- 
nunioa  of  Ihe  Chnrrh.     As  the  Wi^teni  Chun-h  grew  cor- 
rupt, it  grew   more  and   more  a  peraeouting  Church,  till   it 
Vcatne  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.    The  maxims 
•ad  ^irit   of  pcrseL-ution    went    over   to  every  part  of  tho 
Chtirches  of  the  Ueformation,  except  the  Luthtnin  Church. 
2«iiig|o  countonttnced  the  penalty  of  death  for  hcr^vy.     What 
*M  tbe  proeifte  share  of  Calvin  in  the  burning  of  8erv«tus  is 
polly  mootoil ;  but  two  facts  are  indieputalile.    One  is,  thnt, 
^»Ytlio  unhappy  errorist  took  his  fatal  journey,  ("alvin  wrote, 
'ut,  if  Scrvetus  came  to  Uencva,  he  should  not  leave  it  alive, 
if  bis  authority  availed  anything ;  the  other  is,  that,  nftrr  the 
"Oniiiig  of  Servotus,  Calvin  wrote  his  diBBcrtalion  defending 
ttw  right  of  the  magistrate  to  put  hore()<n  to  death  (1354.) 
Th*  Romish  and  <J^lvinislio  writers  stand  as  one  man  for  the 
tight  and  duty  of  magistrates  to  punish  heresy  with  death, 
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over  against  Luther  and  the  entire  body  of  oar  theologians, 
who  maintain,  witiiout  an  exception,  that  heresy  is  never  to 
be  punished  with  death.  The  Reformed  portion  of  Proteat- 
antism  has  pat  to  death,  at  difiercnt  timoa  and  in  different 
ways,  not  only  Rontanista  and  Anabaptista,  but  its  terrible 
energies  have  been  turned  into  civil  strife,  and  Episajpaliuns, 
Fresbyteriana,  and  Independents  put  each  other  to  death,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  civil  ware  of  England,  whose  origin  was 
largely  religious.  Strange  as  it  may  soand,  Sociniana  thcra- 
selvca  have  been  persecutors,  and  yet  more  strange  is  the  ground 
on  which  they  persecuted.  The  original  Pocinians  not  only  ac- 
knowledged that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  worshipped,  and  char- 
acterized those  who  denied  it  as  half  Jews,  but,  when  Francis 
David,  one  of  tlie  greateat  of  their  original  co-workers,  denieil  it, 
the  old  man  was  caat  into  prison,  and  kept  there  till  he  died.  The 
Lutheran  Church  alone,  of  all  the  great  Churches  that  have 
had  the  power  to  persecute,  has  not  upon  her  akirts  one  drop 
of  blood  slied  for  opinion's  sake.  The  glorious  words  of  Lu- 
ther were:  "The  pen,  not  the  fire,  is  to  put  down  heretics. 
The  hangmen  are  not  doctors  of  theology.  This  ia  not  the 
„    .    .  , .  place  for  force.    Not  the  sword,  but  the  word,  fits 

Dnt  tij  (lcril»l    '  _  '  ' 

of  chorch  rtcog-  for  tlua  battle.  If  the  word  doea  not  put  down 
error,  error  would  stand,  though  the  world  were 
drenched  with  blood,"  By  these  just  views,  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  the  prevalent  views,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  stood, 
and  will  stand  forever.  But  she  is  none  the  less  earnest  in 
just  modes  of  shielding  herself  and  her  children  from  the 
teachings  of  error,  which  takes  cover  under  the  pretence  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  She  would  not  burn  Servetus,  nor,  for  opinion's 
sake,  touch  a  hair  of  his  head ;  neither,  however,  would  she 
permit  him  to  bear  her  name,  to  "  preach  another  Jesus  "  in 
her  pulpits,  to  teach  error  in  her  Universities,  or  to  approach 
with  her  children  the  fable  of  their  Lord,  whom  he  deuied. 
Her  name,  her  confessions,  her  history,  her  very  being  protest 
against  the  supposition  of  such  "  fellowship  with  the  works  of 
darkness,"  such  sympathy  with  heresy,  such  levity  in  regard 
to  the  faith.  She  never  practised  thus.  She  never  can  do  it. 
Those  who  imagine  that  the  right  of  private  jadgment  is  the 
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ri|ht  of  men,  within  the  Luthcrnn  Church,  and  benring  her 
kUoired  name,  to  teach  what  they  please  in  the  Tace  of  her 
tuthiKinf ,  know  not  the  nature  of  the  right  they  claim,  nor  of 
tbt  Cliirch,  whoee  very  life  involves  h«r  rcfuBiil  to  have  follow- 
Aipwitb  thorn  in  thuir  error.  It  in  not  the  right  of  privato 
jadgmittit  which  makes  or  marks  a  man  Lutheran.  A  man 
nu7  biiTu  the  right  to  judge,  and  be  a  simpleton,  as  he  may 
litntlM  right  to  get  rich,  yet  may  remain  a  l)eggar.  It  is 
tbe  jud^cnt  he  reacht-a  in  exercising  that  right  which  deter- 
DiBM  vhat  he  ia.  By  his  abnse  of  the  *'  inalienable  rights  of 
Hb,  liWrty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happinees,''  a  man  may  make 
Uauttf  a  miEcrablo  slave.  The  right  of  property  belongs  as 
Ucli  to  the  muu  who  makes  hintsolf  a  beggar  ns  to  the  man 
vbo  baa  become  a  niitlioiiaire.  Rights,  in  themselves,  give 
MtKing,  and  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things.  The  right 
tt  pthcr,  gathers  notlitng  ;  and  if,  under  this  right,  the  man 
plben  wood,  bay,  stubble,  neither  the  right  nor  its  exorcise 
■tkw  thorn  into  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  The  Church 
*ill  not  put  any  violence  upon  him  who  chooses  to  gather  whut 
trill  DQt  fittdure  the  fire ;  but  she  will  not  accept  thvm  as  jewels, 
■or  penult  her  children  to  be  cheated  with  them.  The  right 
of  private  judgment  and  the  right  of  Church  dieoipUne  are 
OHinlinate  and  harmonious  rights,  essential  to  the  prevention, 
•Mil  of  the  abnse  of  the  other.  To  uphold  either  intelligetitty, 
■  to  uphold  both.  In  maintaining,  therofore,  as  Prolestanta, 
'k<  right  and  duty  of  men,  in  the  exercise  of  private  judgment, 
W  form  their  own  conviL-tions,  anfftt«rcd  by  civil  ]tenaiticB  in 
tuStatv,  or  by  inquii^ilorinl  powers  in  the  Churcli,  we  main- 
t>iB,al80,  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  shield  herself 
'wni  corruption  in  doi^rrino  hy  setting  forih  the  truth  in  her 
(^nfauion,  by  faithfully  controverting  heresy,  by  [lOrRonal 
Wttning  to  those  that  err,  and,  finally,  with  the  contumacious, 
■Jt^wting  them  from  her  c-ommunion,  till,  through  grace, 
l"9  U«  led  to  i!«e  and  renounce  the  l*atsehood,  for  which  they 
<Wed  tbe  name  of  truth. 

Tbo  faith  of  the  Church,  drawn  from  the  rule  by  the  just 
•M«i»  of  private  judgment,  illumined  by  the  IIi>ly  Ghost, 
«  l*«o  t«ate<l  and  develojicd  in  three  ways:  First,  by  science ; 
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next,  by  history ;  aod  thirdly,  in  the  practical  life  of  the 
Church.  Science  haa  shown,  in  the  glorious  edifice  of  onr 
doctrinal  theology,  that  our  faith  has  the  grand 
*.iiiJto^con'  criterion  of  trutli,  the  capacity  of  arrangement  in 
fMioDi  in  MKn-  a  self-harmonizing  system.  Order  is  Heaven's  first 
oioBhuTirdninr  law.  As  the  law  of  the  physical  universe  is  mathe- 
matical, the  law  of  the  spiritual  universe  ie  logical. 
That  which  has  no  place  in  system,  is  not  of  God,  is  not  truth. 
All  his  works  reflect  his  unity  and  self-consistency. 

To  fit  for  their  whole  work,  men,  whom  God  shall  call, 
through  his  Church,  to  teach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the 
Sacraments,  involves,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  that  they  shall 
understand,  in  its  own  tongues,  tlic  Holy  Book,  to  the  teachings 
of  whose  truths  they  are  to  devote  themselves,  that  they 
should  see  those  truths  in  their  relations,  as  well  as  in  their 
isolation,  should  thoroughly  comprehend  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  which  is  built  upon  them,  and  should  be  able  to 
defend  the  truth,  and  the  faith,  which  is  its  inspiration.  The 
student  of  theology  must  be  taught  the  history  of  the  Church, 
in  order  to  comprehend  prophecy,  in  onler  to  test  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  to  the  good,  and  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
force  and  value  of  the  doc  sions,  on  disputed  points,  which  the 
Church  maintains  over  against  all  errorists.  lie  must  know 
the  liistory  of  the  past  in  order  to  live  in  the  life  of  to-day, 
wliich  is  the  outflowing  of  the  life  of  yesterday,  and  in  order 
to  reach  beyond  the  hour  into  that  solemn  to-morrow  of  the 
future,  which  is  to  be  the  outflowing  of  the  life  of  to-day.  For 
all  these  and  for  many  other  rcaeona,  the  student  of  theology 
mnst  master  the  great  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  all 
time ;  but  most  of  all,  the  history  of  our  own  Church,  the 
richest,  the  most  suggi^tive,  the  most  heart-inspiring  of  the 
whole. 

Looking  forward  to  the  position  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Charch, 
and  of  a  Counsdlar  in  the  Synod,  the  student  of  theology 
needs  to  be  master  of  the  groat  principles  of  Church  govern- 
ment, a  sphere  specially  important  to  our  Church  amid  the 
radicalism  and  anarchical  tendencies  of  the  hour.  The  Chris- 
tian Pastor  of  tlie  future  should  be  master  of  the  principlea 
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vllHfa  are  to  guide  him  tn  Ins  vocation  as  guardian  of  the 
ft»lc;l1)e  ArfuA^of  the  future  should  underAtand  thetheorj*, 
lud  be  practicatlj  trained  in  the  piAt-cr  of  that  almplo  but 
tnijlltjr  eloquenc-e,  which  becomes  the  preaching  of  the  cross  ; 
tk  Calrchist  of  the  future  should  be  trained  for  the  great  work 
ot  r«Hiiiip  the  lamba ;  the  fiitupo  Miniitranls  al  thf  altars  of  the 
UmI  High  should  l*o  shaped  in  the  tender,  trusting,  and  nlU 
ffcniliiig  spirit  of  worship,  which  God,  the  Uoly  Ohost, 
iindiM  in  his  saints,  the  devotion,  whose  ilame  treml>le« 
opwtnl  to  its  »our«.>,  in  the  bumble  confessions,  in  the  iiolj 
»ong».  and  in  the  fervent  prajcrs  of  the  Church,  all  hallowed 
%  tLe  nii^nioriM  of  uiiv«  of  yeurtitug  and  uspirution.  If  we 
V*  lo  h«v«  men  "  niight^'  in  ihu  Scriptures,"  "  able  and  faith- 
ful miiiistera  of  the  2f«w  Testament,*'  they  must  be,  "not 
■wicw,"  but  men  who  "  know  how  they  ought  to  bohare 
ihenuelTeM  in  the  hoii»e  of  God,"  "perfect,  (borougiily  fur- 
Billed  uiiio  all  gix>d  worke,"  "holding  fnat  the  faithful  word 
»•  Uii'y  h»ve  been  taught,  that  they  may  be  nblo,  by  »ound 
doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  gainaayera,"  "  in  duc- 
tfiiW  iliowing  incorruptness." 

In  tlto  true  Christian  minister,  the  priesthnod,  which  ho 
"tdg  in  common  with  all  believers,  iritcnsiGes  mi„„i^,i  rf. 
iWf  by  his  rcprescnlative  character,  ile  is  a  ■""'■^>  iW-bJ- 
fnwt,  whose  tips  keep  knowledge,  at  whose  moulh 
lliujr  should  Acek  the  law,  for  he  is  the  "  messenger  of  tho 
I^  nf  hoars.'*  We  want  men  apt  to  teat-h,  in  mcckneftt 
iwracting  those  that  oppose  ihemselves.  We  want  men 
*f  decision,  ready  to  confront  those  "  whose  mouths  must  lie 
••ojped;  who  subvert  whole  houst-B,  leaching  things  which 
tkty  ought  not.  for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  Wo  want  raen,  who 
*ill  "hold  fa»t  the  form  of  sound  words;  who  will  lake  heed 
Qklo  iheniaolveA  and  the  doctrine, ami  continue  in  theiu,know> 
"gi  t)i»^  !■>  doing  this,"  and  alone  in  doing  this,  '*  ihey  shall 
"til  MVQ  thcmselvi.'A  and  them  that  hear  them  ;"  men,  who 
riikU  "stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  together 
^  tlw  fuith  of  the  goapel,"  "earnestly  contending  for  the 
f^  oncu  delivered  to  the  saints;"  men,  "like-minded  onu 
iVmrd  another,  speaking  the  same  thing,  with  uo  divisions 
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among  them,  but  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  tbo  eame  judgment." 

But,  with  all,  and  in  all,  and  above  all,  we  wish  to  send 
forth  men,  who  shall  be  living  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
the  gOEpel  they  preach  ;  men,  who  sbalt  show  the  oncnesa  and 
Btabilify  of  a  true  faith,  ready  to  yield  preferences  to  secure 
prinoiplca,  to  make  the  sacrifices  of  love  to  the  conecienccs  of 
the  weak  in  things  inditlerent,  and  to  stand  as  the  anvil  to 
the  heater  under  the  strokes  of  obloquy  and  misrepresentation, 
Wc  wish  men,  who  will  have  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  thrill- 
ing in  every  pulse  with  love  to  souls  ;  men  that  will  seek  the 
iowiiest  of  the  lowly,  men  filled  with  the  spirit  of  misBione, 
men  of  self-reimnciation;  men  open  as  the  day,  men  that 
abhor  deceit,  who  use  great  plainness  of  speech,  who  speak  the 
truth  in  love ;  men  who  arc  firet  pure,  then  peaceable,  "  gentle 
to  all  men,"  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  yet  in  conflict 
with  the  "  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  rebuk- 
ing them  sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith  ;  "  men 
BO  glowing  with  love  of  the  gospel,  so  clear  in  their  judgment  as 
to  its  doctrines,  so  persuaded  that  life  and  death,  heaven  and 
hell,  hang  upon  its  pure  proclamation,  that  they  shall  be  ready 
to  say:  "Tliough  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed,"  and  again,  in  the 
very  power  of  tlie  apostle's  iteration:  "As  I  said  before,  so 
say  I  now  a^ain.  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  It  is  in 
the  simple  Biblical  faith,  in  the  incorrupt,  profound,  and  self- 
liarmonizing  system  of  doctrine,  in  the  historical  caution  and 
thoroughness,  in  the  heart -telt  piety,  in  the  reverential  spirit 
of  worship,  in  the  holy  activity  which  reaches  every  want  of 
thewoulsandbodiesof  men,  in  fidelity  in  the  pnlpit  and  pastoral 
life,  in  uncompromising  maintenance  of  sound  government,  in 
ail  these,  which  belong  to  our  Uhurch,  it  is  in  these  the  men  of 
the  future  should  be  shaped.  We  would  have  them  grounded 
in  a  thorough  knowledge,  an  ardent  love,  a  practical  exhibition 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  true  idea  of  the  Evangelical  Lutfaerao 
Church,  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Christian,  and  of  the 
»angelical  Lutheran  pastor.     But  to  be  worthy  of  the  Cbnrch 
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if  Cliristian  purity  and  of  ChrUlian  freedom  to  which  the/ 
Mod;,  the  Cliiirch  of  huthcr  and  Melancbthon,  of  Anidt  and 
Qprltin],  of  Rjwiier  nnd  Fraiickc,  of  SphwartK  and  Oberl'm,  of 
Uiiblcn1>erg  and  lUrmH,  and  of  dcjiertcd  wortli'ics,  whoM 
niccB  jr«t  linger  in  our  ears,  they  nocd  a  faith  whose  ConfiM- 
Nfm  ihall  be  as  articulate,  oe  its  convictions  ar«  deep. 

Thb,  tben,  is  n  summary  of  tho  result  vru  rosob :  The  basis 
tt  tbo  Kvxngvlicul  Lutheran  Church  i«  the  Word  of  God,  u 
tlie  jwrftct  nnd  alwolutc  Rule  of  Faith,  and  Ix-c-aumo  this  is  )i«r 
buiB,ilie  rMt«  of  nccowity  on  the  fuitli  of  which  that  Word  is 
tho  Knlc,  and  therefore  on  the  Confessions  whioh  purc-Iy  set 
bnli  tliat  faith.  She  boa  the  right  rule,  nhe  rcaehea  the  right 
nnluliy  the  rule,  and  rightly  eonfes»e»  them.  This  Coufee- 
>ion  tbeu  is  her  immediate  hnsia,  her  eewntiat  char-  ^  ,„nuf  u 
•tt«riMic,  with  whic-h  she  stands  or  falls.  The  '-""^ 
I'mlltred  Augsburg  Confeaaion  and  its  Apolngy,  the  Cato- 
dwiua  and  Hcbmalcald  Articles,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
lui'e  l*en  formally  declared  by  an  immense  majority  of  th« 
UlUniii  Church  aa  their  Confeseiun  of  Faith.  The  portion 
"f  iht  CUiar<;h,  with  few  and  inconaiderablo  t-xcqit ions,  which 
Iw  but  received  them  formally,  has  received  thorn  virtually. 
Tlitj-  are  closely  cohtring  nnd  internally  consistent  etatomenta 
•111  4ev(ilo|intcntti  of  ouc  and  the  »ime  system,  so  tlint  A  man 
"lio  heartily  and  intelligently  receives  any  one  of  the  dietinc- 
t^t^U  Lutheran  Symt>o]ii,  hiia  no  difficulty  in  accepting  th« 
•l^rtriiio  of  the  whole.  They  fairly  represent  the  n..-.o.f.«'0.. 
fiiith  of  the  Church,  and  simply  and  solely  as  so  c.^—i.m^  u* 
"I'wenting  it  are  they  nameil  in  the  statement  of 
Ihii  botia  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Tlic  real 
"(•••tion,  then,  is  this:  Ought  the  Church  to  rest  unreservedly 
»ri  QBuhangcahly  on  tbiii  faith  as  bur  doctrinal  l)asiflt  To 
'nquustioti,  which  is  but  the  Brst  repi-uted  in  a  new  ahape, 
***  Kp)y.  Ml  we  replied  to  the  Ant,  She  ought. 

L  Site  ought  to  rest  on  that  bnAi»,  kt'auw  tlint  Faith  of  our 
dlrch,  in  all  and  each  of  ita  parts,  is  founded  on     ,  „  uie^MH 
I"*  Word  of  God,  which  she  will  not  i>ermit  to  be  .«'w.w«ni 
•Wrtlod,  either  by  the  speculation!!  of  corrupt  reason,  or  by 
■•  tradition  of  a  corrupted  Church,  bot  which  Word  she 
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interprets  under  the  ordiiiury,  jtronitBed  guidance  of  the  Hoi; 
Spirit,  aa  a  Word  in  itself  absolutely  perfect  for  its  ends,  giving 
law  to  reason,  and  excluding  tradition  ae  any  part,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

II.  The  proposition  wo  have  just  advanced,  no  Lutheran,  in 
the  historical  Bcnsc  of  the  word,  can  deny;  for  the  man  who 

(  It  Mgnt.  would  deny  it,  would,  in  virtue  of  that  denial, 
lo  iiixorirEi  L>i  prove  that  he  is  not  in  the  historical  sense  Luther- 
an ;  for  ho,  and  he  only,  is  such  who  believes  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  rightly  taught  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  question,  whether,  in 
some  sense,  or  in  what  sense,  n  man  who  denies  this  may  be 
some  kind  of  a  Lutheran.  We  only  aflirm  that  be  is  not  such 
in  the  historical  scnec  of  the  word ;  that  he  is  not  what  was 
raeant  by  the  name  when  it  was  lirst  distinctively  used — that 
is,  not  a  Lutheran  whom  Luther,  or  the  Lutheran  Church  for 
three  centuries,  would  have  rcc-ogni?^d  as  such,  nor  such  aa 
the  vast  niajoriv  of  the  uncorruptcd  portions  of  our  Church 
would  now  reci>_:;iiizc. 

III.  That  many  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  set  forth  by  our 
Church  are  pure  and  Scriptural,  is  acknowledged  by  all  nominal 
Cliriatcndoni ;  that  an  immense  proportion  of  them  is  such,  is 
confessed  by  all  nominal  Protestants.     Zwingle  declared  that 

a.  CdnimrndKi  thcrc  Were  no  men  on  earth  whose  fellowship  he  so 
by  .pihor  Cum.  dcsircd  as  that  of  the  Wittenbcrgers.  Calvin  sub- 
scribed the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confission, and  acted 
ae  a  Lutheran  minister  under  it.  "  Nor  do  I  repudiate  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (which  I  long  ago  willingly  and  gladly  sub- 
scribed) as  its  author  has  interpreted  it."  So  wrote  Calvin,  in 
1557,  to  Schalting.  Two  mistakes  are  often  made  aa  to  his 
meaning,  in  these  much-quoted  words.  First:  The  Confession 
he  subscribed  was  not  the  Variata.  Calvin  subscribed  at  Stras- 
burg,in  15^9.  The  Variata  did  not  appear  till  1540.  Second: 
He  does  not  mean  nor  say  that  be  then  sobscribed  it  as  its 
author  had  explainod  it.  There  was  no  word  of  its  author  then, 
which  even  seemed  in  conflict  with  its  original  sense.  Calvin 
means:  Kor  do  I  now  repudiate  it,  as  its  author  Aas  interpreted 
it.   The  great  Reformed  divines  have  acknowledged  that  it  hai 
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not  a  fandamei)t»l  ermr  in  it.    The  only  error  tliey  chnrgc  on 

it,  they  repeat«<lly  declare  to  Iw  non-fundamenlnl.    Tenting  a!) 

fli  u  rcliM  by  the  concessiona  of  their  adversunee,  there  is  not  bo 

Mf©  and  pur©  u  Church  in  cxixteuce  us  our  own.     But  not  only 

ID  t>tr  Articles  concciltM]  hy  AdverMirio«,  hut  in  those  which  are 

noet  strictly  (ii8ti»«five  of  our  Church,  «nd  which  have  bocn 

ibe  olijmt  of  fiercest  aaftantt,  is  «he  pure  «nd  Scriptural,  &«,  for 

«aiii|4e.  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Sacramenta 

I  v.  To  truu  unity  of  the  Church,  is  rcqnired  hearty  and 

li«n«et  conxeiit  in  the  fundamtntat  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  or,  in 

'«tber  words,  in  the  Articles  of  Faith.    It  may  surprise  some, 

tk&t  vro  qualify  the  word  doctrine  by  the  word  "/mh-     ^  f*«„ii»i  u 

iummtal;"   for  that  word,  in  the  history  of  the  "«"'"  '"  '*""'»■ 

Church,  has  lieen  so  Imndicd  about,  so  miserahly 

pTViTtod,  so  monopolized  for  cL-rtuin  cuds,  bu  twistt-d  by  artl- 

flcc«  of  int«rprotation,  w  if  a  man  cmild  uso  it  to  mean  uny- 

ihing  be  plcattcd,  and  might  fairly  inaii^l  that  \u  meaning  could 

only  bo  sottlcO  by  reference  to  his  own  mental  rc'M3rvation  at 

tke  time  b«  ascil  it,  thai  at  length  men  huvd  grown  afraid  of 

iti  hkve  looked  upon  itit  use  un  a  murk  of  lubricity,  and  havo 

tlniiMl  itnngincd  that  it  conveyed  an  idea  unknown  to  our 

Church  in  licr  pnrer  days.     Nevertheless,  it  conveys  a  good  old- 

fubioncd  Itlblii-al  and  Lutheran  idea  —  an  iiloa  set  forth  in  the 

Coiifnsiuit  of  the  Chnrch, constantly  presented  by  our  old  Theo- 

lopus,  and  by  no  means  dangerous  when  honestly  and  intelli- 

gt«llj' dued.    Thus  the  Aprdogyeays:  "The  Church  retain* 

tlle]mre  goapol,  and,  as  Paul  nays,  (1  Cor.  ili.  12,)  the/oiiw/a- 

'■M,  (fmidamcntum.)  that  is,  the  true  Icuon-lcdgu  of  Christ 

■*d  Tnith.     Although  in  this  Chnrch  there  are  many  who  arc 

*<•!(,  who  'build  upon  l\\\»  fourulationy  wood,  hay,  stubble,* 

"lio,  nevertheless,  do  not  overthrow  the /ea«</af(fln,  they  are 

•mifhristians."* 

It  i*  utterly  false  that  Evangelical  Lutherans  are  sticklers 
fw  non-fundamentals,  that  they  are  intolerant  toward  thoee 
^Iw  orr  in  regard  to  non- fundamentals  ;  on  the  oontrarj-,  no 
Cbitrrfi,  apart  from  the  fundamentals  of  the  gospel  in  which 
"tt  nnity  and  very  life  are  involved,  is  so  mild,  so  mediating, 
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ito  thoroughly  tolerant  as  our  own.  Over  against  the  unitj  of 
Some  under  a  nniveraal  Head,  the  unity  of  High-Chnrchiam 
under  the  rule  of  BishopB,  the  unities  which  torn  upon  like 
rites  or  usages  as  in  themselves  necessary,  or  which  build  up 
tlie  mere  Bubtletiee  of  human  speculation  into  articles  of  faith, 
over  against  those  the  Lutheran  Church  was  the  first  to  stand 
forth,  declaring  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  turns  upon 
nothing  that  is  of  man.  "Where  the  one  pure  gospel  of  Christ 
is  preached,  where  the  one  foundation  of  doctrine  is  laid, 
where  the  "  one  faith  "  is  confessed,  and  the  alone  divine  Soo- 
raments  administered  aright,  there  is  the  one  Church  ;  this  is 
her  unity.  As  the  Augsburg  Confession  *  declares :  "  The 
Church,  properly  so  called,  hath  her  iiotea  and  marks,  to  wit; 
the  jmrc  and  sound  doctrine  of  the  gosjiel,  and  the  right  use  of 
the  Sacraments.  And,  for  the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is 
sufficient  to  agree  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments." 

Our  fathers  clearly  saw  and  sharply  drew  the  distinction 
between  God's  foundation  and  man's  superstructure,  between 
the  essential  and  the  accidental,  betweeu  faith  and  opinion, 
between  religion  and  speculative  theology,  and,  with  all  these 
distinctions  before  them,  declared,  that  consent  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  and  the  right  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
is  the  only  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  basis,  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  defined  and  rests  on  it,  to  abide  there, 
we  trust,  by  God's  grace,  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  this  basis  of  unity  is  implied,  first  of  all,  that,  in  a  really 
united  Church,  there  shall  be  agreement  as  to  what  subjects 
of  the  gospel  teaching  are  to  be  considered  its  doctrine,  or 
articles  of  faith,  or  fundamentals,  (for  ail  these  terms  arc  here 
practically  synonymous,)  and  not  either  mere  matters  of  opin- 
ion, or  of  secondary  importance. 

It  is  no  evidence  that  two  men  or  two  parts  of  a  Church  are 
really  in  unity  because  they  say  a  certain  creed  is  right  on  fun- 
damentals^ if  it  be  not  certain  that  they  agree  as  to  xrhat  sid>- 
jects  of  the  gospel  teaching  are  fundamental.  The  Sociniau  and 
Trinitarian  are  in  unity  of  faith,  and  could  alike  accept  the 
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^agabarg  CoafeftRion  as  their  creed,  if  it  be  graiilod  that  tbe 
Triiiily  ia  no  doctrine  of  tho  godpttl,  no  «rtklc  of  fnith.  no  ftin- 
((«tuental,but  a  mcittuiccty  of  theological  speviilntion,  orsotno 
thing,  wliiuh  tho  Scripture,  if  it  acta  it  forth  nt  nil,  seUi  forth 
in  no  viml  rclntion  to  ils  «BRentinl  tnithe.  Before  n  Sociniaii 
sitd  Trinilnriiut,  therefore,  can  honestly  teat  their  unity  by  a 
fomitiln,  which  deolarefl  that  they  agree  in  fundatnentaU,  they 
must  wtrln  what  are  fundameiitajfi.  Otherwise  the  whole 
tUiog  19  a  farce.  Any  formula  of  ugrecment  on  "  funda- 
nctilals,"  which  leares  it  an  open  qucfltion  what  are  funda- 
montjili,  is  dulnHive  and  dishoncflt,  and  will  ultimately  brood 
diAaouioi)  and  u-nd  to  the  destruction  of  the  Church.  We 
nrotiAt,  therefore,  oliku  ngninHt  the  basis  which  does  not  pro- 
thf  fiiudaTncntal  doclrine  of  the  g<«pel  us  essential  to 
lUy,  nnd  tho  basis,  whifh.  profeMing  to  accept  tho  gospel 
lyindamentals  as  its  constituent  element,  )»,  in  any  degree 
wlmtrver,  dubious,  or  evasive,  as  to  what  ttulijectA  of  goepoU 
tca^iin^  are  fundamental,  or  which,  pretending  to  define  them, 
tbrews  among  non-fundamentals  what  the  Word  of  God  and 
'W  jml^ient  of  His  Church  have  fixed  aa  Articles  of  Faith. 
^HiiucJi  a  point  there  should  bo  no  cvauion.  Divine  Truth  i» 
the  end  of  the  Church;  it  ie  also  her  means.  She  lives  for  it, 
"■td  she  livoB  by  it.  What  the  Kvangelical  Lutheran  Chnreh 
f*prdi  as  fundunientnl  to  gospel  doctrine,  that  is,  what  her 
•ii»ience,  her  hiaiory,  her  Confessions  declare  or  justly  imply 
to  t«  lier  articles  of  taith,  these  ought  to  be  accepted  aa  such 
^S  »I1  bonorablo  men,  who  bear  her  name. 

Rul  it  is  somctimea  said,  by  %'ery  gt>od  men,  lu  a  summary 
'^ner  to  the  whole  argument  for  ConfoMionK  of  Faith,  that 
tin  Very  words  of  Seriplure  are  a  bettor  Creed,  than  any  wo 
*■"  tabstitute  for  them ;  lietter.  not  only,  as  of  course  thoy  arc, 
""  lU  supposition  that  our  words  arc  incorrect,  but  better  even 
"  OQr  words  ore  correct;  for  our  beat  words  are  man's  words, 
'>it  its  words  are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Dut  this  ar- 
P^ncnl,  although  it  looks  spocious,  is  sophistical  to  the  core. 
rin'  vf-py  words  of  JVripture  are  not  simply  a  Uttr-r  Rnle  of 
''"'111  than  any  that  can  be  substituted  for  them,  but  they  are 
t^  absolute  and  only  Rule  of  Faith,  for  which  nothing  can 
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be  substituted.  But  the  object  of  a  Creed  is  not  to  find  ont 
what  God  teaches,  (we  go  to  the  Bible  for  that,)  but  to  show 
what  we  believe.  Ilcncc  the  moment  I  set  forth  even  the  very 
ruiutfiD  lb.  words  of  the  Bible  as  my  Creed^  the  qoestioa  is  no 
i^^"..'ni  longer  what  docs  the  Holy  Ghost  mean  by  those 
witb  iiiit  Bn-  words,  but  what  do  /  mean  by  them.  You  ask 
r"'/C",!f  a  Unitarian,  What  do  you  believe  about  Christ. 
luih.  He  replies;  "  I  believe  that  ho  is  the  Son  of  God." 

These  arc  the  very  words  of  the  Bible ;  but  the  point 
is  not  at  all  now,  what  do  thoy  mean  in  the  Bible?  but  what 
do  they  mean  as  a  Unitarian  creed?  In  the  Rule  of  Faith, 
they  mean  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  second  person  of  the  Trin- 
ity incarnate ;  in  the  Unitarian  Creed,  they  mean  that  there  is 
no  Trinity,  and  that  onr  Lord  is  a  mere  mUn.  All  heretics,  if 
you  probe  them  with  the  very  words  of  the  Bible,  admit  that 
these  words  are  the  truth.  The  Univcrsalists  for  example, 
concede,  that  the  "wicked  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." Now  I  know  that  in  the  Bible,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  these 
words  mean,  a  punishment  without  end;  and  I  know  just  ta 
well,  that  these  identical  words  as  a  Universalist  creed,  mean, 
no  fntnrc  punishment  at  all,  or  one  that  docs  end.  Yet  with 
the  fallacy  of  which  wo  epcak,  do  men  evade  the  argument, 
for  a  clear,  weli-dctined,  and  unmistakable  creed. 

The  truth  is  that  correri  human  explanations  of  Scripture  doc- 
trine are  Scripture  doctrine,  for  they  are  simply  the  statement 
of  the  same  truth  in  difl'erent  words.  These  words  are  not  in 
thnimifcs  as  clear  and  as  good  as  the  Scripture  terms,  but  as 
those  who  use  them  can  absolutely  fix  the  sense  of  their  own 
phraseology  by  a  direct  and  infallible  testimony,  the  human 
words  may  more  perfectly  exclude  her^y  than  the  divine 
words  do.  The  term  "Trinity,"  for  example,  does  not,  in  itself, 
as  clearly  and  as  well  express  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  the 
terms  of  the  Word  of  God  do;  but  it  correctly  and  compen- 
dionsly  states  that  doctrine,  and  the  trifler  who  pretends  to  re- 
ceive the  Bible,  and  yet  rejects  its  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  can- 
not pretend  that  he  receives  what  the  Church  means  by  the 
word  Trinity.  While  the  Apostles  lived  the  Word  was  both 
a  rule  of  faith,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  a  confession  of  it ;  when 
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Indirect  inapirAtion  a  holy  mnti  utters  certain  words,  thoy  ure 
tobim  both  a  rule  of  faith,  »»cL  a  coiifcsAioti  of  fatlh  — th«y  at 
Mce  expreaa  both  what  he  ia  to  believe  and  wliat  he  does 
Mlc*e;  but  when  the  Canon  was  cnmplete,  when  itfi  atithore 
«m  gone,  when  the  living  te:iK-her  waa  no  longer  at  hnnd  to 
comet  the  errorUt  who  distorted  hia  word,  the  Church  entered 
M  her  normal  and  abiding  relation  to  the  Word  and  the  Creed 
•Wch  ig  involved  in  th«!c  words :  the  Bible  i«  the  rule  of  faith, 
Inl  Qutthc  confe«8ion  of.it;  the  CrM>d  is  not  the  rule  of  fuith, 
IntiitlM  oonfeMJon  of  it.  A  Lutheran  in  »  Christian  whoso 
n](  of  faith  ia  the  Bible,  and  whose  crc«d  is  the  Augsbnrg 
OsafeHion. 

To  what  end  then  i»  the  poor  sophism  constantly  itcmtod, 
<)uil  ilie  Confeaiion  in  a  "humnn  explanation  of  divine  doc- 
fnne"t  So  la  the  faith  nf  every  man  —  all  that  ho  deducM 
^m  tlie  Bible.  There  is  no  personal  Chriatinnity  in  the  world 
■Weil  vs  not  the  result  of  a  human  explanation  of  the  Bible 
»•  mlly  as  the  Confession  of  otir  Church  is.  It  is  human  he. 
<*<)n  it  13  iu  bumati  minds,  and  human  henrta,  —  it  is  not  a 
MVte  to  which  we  e»n  finally  and  absolutely  appeal  aa  we  can 
(•Qod's  word.  But  in  exact  pi-oportion  as  the  word  of  God 
<f(*ed  to  the  soul  hy  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
Wy  npd  correctly  apppchendod,  just  in  that  proportion  is  the 
"hniiuui  explanation"  coineident  with  the  divine  trnth.  I  ex- 
fwatiod's  (ruth,  and  if  I  explain  it  correctly,  my  explanation 
iiGod's  truth,  and  (o  reject  the  one  in  untxtlief,  t»  to  reject 
tht  oilier.  "Our  Father  who  art  inliraivcn,"  is  a  huuian  ox- 
pluMtiriu  by  oertain  Kngtish  sciiolars  of  certain  words  used 
l'7'^rl^rd  ;  but  they  are  correct  explanations,  and  as  aueh 
■nit  rottlly  divine  as  those  sounds  in  Aramaic  or  Greek  which 
(cllfroni  the  lips  of  our  I,ord.  The  diflerence  ia  this;  His 
"wJi  are  abeulut«ly  final ;  they  are  themaelvea  the  source  of 
tntli,  beyond  which  wo  cannot  rise.  Our  English  words  are 
l<ib»t«at4Ml  by  his  —  and  when  w«  believe  they  truly  roprcsent 
his,  «e  Roctvo  tb«m  as  his.  For  the  essence  of  the  word  is  not 
ibiMiitl,  hnt  ita  sense. 

Our  English  transUtion  of  the  Bible  is  a  human  explanation 
cfa  certain  humanly  tranacribed,  humanly  printed  text,  the 
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original;  which  original  alone,  just  aa  the  sacred  penman  left  it, 
ie  absolutely  in  every  jot  and  tittle  God's  Word ;  but  juat  in 
proportion  as  our  translation  is  based  upon  a  pure  text  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  correctly  explains  the  meaning  of  such 
an  original,  it  too,  is  God's  Word.    Our  sermons  are  human 
explanatiouH  of  God's  Word,  but  bo  far  as  they  explain  it  cor- 
rectly, they  do  sot  forth  God's  Word,  and  ho  who  hears  us, 
hears  our  Lord.     Our  Confession  is  a  human  explanation  of 
God's  Word,  but  bo  far  as  it  correctly  explains  it,  it  sets  forth 
God's  Word.    The  man  who  regards  it  as  a  correct  explana- 
tion, or  as  "  a  summary  and  just  exhibition  "  of  the  doctrines 
of  which  it  treats,  is  consistently  a  Lutheran.     Ifo  other  man 
is.    If  any  man  can  define  Lutheran  consistency  in  any  better 
way,  wo  should  be  glad  to  have  him  do  it;  and  if  he  thinks 
human  explanations  arc  something  antagonistic  to  scriptural 
doctrine,  we  wish  to  know,  if  be  be  a  clergyman  or  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  or  a  father,  why  he  eponds  so  many  Sundays 
in   the  year   in  setting   forth   his   "  human  explanation "  U> 
his  people   or  his   class  or  his  children,  instead  of  teaching 
them  Hebrew  and  Greek.     If  ho  says  that  he  believes  that  the 
"  human  explanations"  of  the  authorized  version  he  reads,  and 
of  the  sermons  he  preaches  to  his  people,  or  the  instructions  he 
gives  to  bis  pupils  or  his  children,  are  scriptural,  because  they 
agree  with  Scripture,  we  ask  hini  to  believe  that  hia  church  in 
her  faith,  that  the  "human  explanations"  of  her  Confession 
(framed  in  earnest,  prayerful  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  promised  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  are  correct  and  scrip- 
tural, may  have  as  much  to  justify  her  aa  he  has  in  hia  con- 
fidence in  his  own  sermons,  or  bis  own  lessons.     We  do  not 
claim  that  our  Confessors  were  infallible.     We  do  not  say  they 
could  not  fail.     We  only  claim  that  they  did  not  fail. 
Those  who  smile  at  the  utterance  of  a  devout  Father  of  the 
Fidciiiy lo ihr  Church:  'I  believe  it,  because  it  is  impossible ' — 
cunrrt.ion.,  1W1  smile  because  they  do  not  understand  him;  yet 

Ri'ikidiiiiLnfr  ,  1-11  . 

there  would  seem  to  be  no  eolution  but  that  given 
in  the  absurdcst  sense  of  his  words,  for  an  objection  sonietimea 
made  to  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  —  to 
wit,  that  such  an  acceptance  is  Romanizing.    Yet  there  are 
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IkM  who  afibct  to  believe  that  men  who  maintain  the  duty 
of  in  bouorable  conaiatciicy  with  the  Confessiona  of  our  Church, 
in  chcriahiag  a  Romish  tfodeiicy.  If  this  mciint  that  the  doo- 
triaaofoar  Church  really  bavo  this  tendency,  then  it  would  bo 
tke  duty  of  all  souud  Protestants  to  disavow  those  doctrines, 
■ndwith  them  the  name  of  the  church  with  which  they  are 
btepirably  connected.  While  men  call  themsclvM  Lutherans, 
that  fact  will  go  ftirilier  before  tlie  unthinking  world  in  favor 
of  tbe  Lutheran  Confessions,  than  all  their  protestations  will 
p  a^nat  them.  If  the  Lutheran  Church  be  a  Kotnanizing 
Cborch,  we  ought  neither  to  hear  the  stigma  of  her  name,  nor 
fwunMe  hep  work  of  mischief  by  giving  her  such  aid  as  may 
itil(ri\-ed  from  our  own.  But  if  the  charge  meant  that  those 
Uiputizcd  have  this  Romish  tendency,  because  they  are  not 
Inwiy  tbo  Confosdionjs  of  our  Church,  the  thing  really  implied 
ii.  iW  they  arc  not  Lutheran  enough  —  in  other  words,  that 
ibt  diiugcr  of  apostasy  is  oonnu(;tcd,  not  with  fidelity  to 
U« ConliMMOu,  but  witl)  want  of  fiilclity.  If  this  were  the 
foiot  which  it  is  meant  to  prew,  we  would  hcjirtily  agree  with 
those  who  prusit;  and  wc  would  help  them  with  every  energy, 
(0  detect  and  cxjiose  ihoae  who  would  cloak  their  Komnniam 
twder  a  [wrversion  of  our  Confeiwion,  as  others  defend  their 
&nntici8m  and  heresies,  under  the  pretence  that  theConfcssioa 
'»  in  urror.  As  genuine  Lutheraitism  is  most  Biblical  among 
•jWemt  which  professedly  ground  themselves  on  the  supreme 
SBlWity  of  God's  word  ;  as  it  is  most  evangelical  among  the 
tjntns  that  magnify  our  Saviour's  grace,  bo  ia  oar  Church  at 
<NM  tnoBt  truly  Catholic  among  all  churohea  which  acknowl- 
«dgf  that  the  faith  of  God's  j>eople  is  one,  and  most  truly  Prot- 
■Unt  among  all  bodies  claiming  to  be  Protestant.  She  is  the 
BWber  of  all  true  Protestantism.  Her  Confession  at  Auga- 
hnr^,  b  the  first  official  statement  of  Scriptural  doctrioC  and 
■••go  ever  issued  against  Romish  heresy  and  corruption.  Uor 
vonftarions  are  a  wall  of  adamant  against  Romanism.  The 
tuows  of  Luther  and  hor  horoos  who  are  among  the  dead,  still 
h"Id  the  first  plaoo  among  those  of  the  opponents  of  Rome. 
Tho  doctrines  of  our  Church  have  proved  themselves  the  most 
I  itiirhty  of  all  doctrines  in  winning  men  from   Rome,  and 
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itrongcst  of  all  doctrines  in  fixing  the  hearts  of  men,  aa  abol 
wark  ugaiuat  all  her  efTorts  to  regain  the  ground  she  bad  htWm 
The  aiiathL-iiiaK  of  the  Council  of  Trout  uru  almost  all  lercIl^H 
at  our  Cliurch  ;  her  soltliont  have  poured  forth  tlitiir  blood  ox 
tli«  batlle-fieid,  and  the  )>|i)rit«  of  her  martyrs  have  taken 
flight  from  the  ooaflold  and   the  stake,  iii  prcaci-ving,  amiii 
Romiab  conspiraoies  and  persecution,  the  truth  she  gave  theiiv 
Without  our  ('hurch,  there  would  be,  ao  far  as  human  »^1 
may  pierce,  no  Pi'ot«6tantii)in  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  tlii* 
hour,  and  without  her  Confeseion  she  would  have  periilid 
from  among  men.     It  cannot  !«  that  loyalty  to  the  Protist- 
autism  ebo  made  and  saved,  can  demand  treachery  to  thmV 
which  she  madv  and  eaved  it.     It  oatinot  be  that  fidelity  to  tltf 
truth   wliiL-h   ovcrlhrc-w    Romaimm,  cnu  involve  coimiTAace 
with  HoTnanisin  itwlf. 

But  there  are  others  who,  acknowledging  for  themselves  tbe 
for«  of  all  that  can  Ixt  urged  for  the  Oonfcssinns,  and  not  un- 
willing for  themselves  to  adopt  them,  look  with  deaponding 
eye  on  the  facts  which  seem  to  them  to  show  that  thero  can 
be  no  lat^e  general  acceptance  in  thia  country,  so  unchuKhtj 
and  unhiBtoric  oa  it  is,  of  theee  Confeaeions.     Were  we  to  grsnt 
^e  gloomiest  euppoeitioii  possible,  that  would  not  affix-t  ovx 
duty.     Suppose  it  were  true,  that  the  arguments  for  the  iiii« 
doctrine  of  the  Confessions  seem  to  have  little  weight  with  racu. 
shall  wo  cease  to  urge  them  I    After  Nineteen  Conturiaof 
struggle,  Christianity  is  in  minority  in  the  world.     After  lb* 
«vidcnccH  of  Chri»tiauity  have  been  urged  for  some  thpi»<*l* 
turiea,  there  are  many  deists,  more  open  and  avowed  even  tli*" 
at  the  Keformalion.     After  centuries  of  argument  for  tho 
Triiuty,  there  are,  jterliaps,  more  Socinians  than  ever.     Aft*f 
three  centuries,  in  wliich  the  pure  doctrine  of  justilication  U*" 
beeo  urged,  millions  in  the  Itomish  Cliurch  and  very  mao^ 
nominal  rroteataula  reject  it.     With  all  the  arguments  for  in- 
fant baptism,  with  the  proofs  urged  so  long  and  so  ably  for  tli* 
validity  of  other  modes  of  Baptism  than  immersion,  bow  many 
millions  of  Baptists  there  are!     With  the  clear  t«8timony  of 
Scripture  and  History  for  the  perpetual  obllgatiou  of  tUc  tw<^ 
Sacraments,  how  many  Friends  there  arc  f^and  their  number  tti 
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Incraw'mg  m  Great  Brittiin,)  n-ho  deny  it  altogetW!  How 

littlo  licadwnj'  *  pure  and  conaUtotit  fnUIi  ia  the  gmpel  ninkea, 

ftfler  »o  mauj  oeiilurice !    But  what  have  we  to  do  with  all 

thill?    Our  bttflinofls  is  to  hold  and  urge  the  tnith  in  all  ita 

parity,  whether  mcu  will  bear,  or  whether  the;  will  forbear. 

Troth  will,  at  length,  reach  its  aim  and  do  its  work.    The 

f.iithfiil  dplence  of  the  most  bllUTly  contested  doctrines  lias,  for 

oontiirtvs,  bi'lpud  to  keep  millions  sound  in  the  fuith,  and  hna 

ndaimed  many  that  bad  wandered.    Tbifl  very  time  of  oura 

has  two  the  rcx'ival  of  the  faith  of  our  Church  from  alt  the 

I*  tliraUom  of  rationalism.     In  the  masaea  of  the  people,  and 

MUi^  th«  greatest  tlieologianti  of  the  n^c,  inti^n^  faith  haa 

ben  i«pro<l need  in  the  very  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  which 

(iDd  tlie  greatest  obatnclea  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature 

or  ill  the  pride  of  the  heart  of  man. 

But  if  we  must  have  a  Creed,  it  ia  sometimes  urged,  why 
li»«  one  leas  comprehensive  than  Christianity  in  its  wideat 
•ewf  ?  Why  have  a  Creed  which  will  exclude  from  a  particular 
dniA-h,  any  man  whom  we  acknowledge  poaalbly  to  1«  a 
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Chmtian?  Why  exclude  from  the  Church  mili- 
t«iil,  or  from  our  ]«irt  of  it,  the  man  we  expect  to 
nwet  in  the  glories  of  the  Church  triumphant  ?  Doea  not  such 
iOKirm  set  up  a  claim  for  the  particular  Church, aa  if  it  were 
(b  Church  uiiiver»fll  ?  Docs  it  not  tubatituto  a  sectarian 
ortliodoxy  for  a  Christian  one?  This  theory,  which  logically 
niM  into  the  assertion  that  no  particular  church  should  exclude 
fmn  its  communion  any  bat  those  who,  it  is  prepared  toasscrt, 
will  certainly  be  toat,  is,  if  feirly  put,  hardly  sjtociouit,  and  in 
ndroitncM  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  actually  meets 
I  merely  specious.  It  goes  upon  n  body  of  false  assamp- 
The  Chureh  is  not  merely  designed,  as  this  theory 
uiuines,  ti>  bring  into  outward  oaaociation,  men  who  are  to  get 
to  heaven,  hut  its  object  is  to  shed  «]>oti  the  race  every  kind 
of  lilewng  io  the  present  life.  The  Church  ia  hound  to  have 
*^rd  In  her  whole  work,  and  in  her  whole  «]>hore.  to  her 
wtiit  iiiissiifo  — even  though  it  should  require  the  exclusion 
^  t  ntao  whose  imticcility,  ignorance,  and  erratic  pen-ersciiesB 
Godiaiy  fot^ivc,  but  which  would  ruin  the  Church. 
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"What  ia  Chrietianitv  in  its  "  widest "  sense  ?  How  "  i 
roust  it  l>c?  Is  Molinmntcditiiiem  a  corrupt  Christianilr  1 
Is  (!V(*rj-  ITnitftrian,  even,-  IVlngian,  every  Swcdcnboi^sii.  lent  / 
Ha«a"widc"  Chrisfiunily,  Baptism,  and  Ihc  Lord's  Supi«rT 
If  it  has.  it  oxcludeo  Eliznbcth  Fry,  and  Joseph  John  Gurnev, 
bocAUsc  tlioy  were  F>ion(li*.  If  it  has  not,  it  tramples  on  oar 
Lord's  comnmnds.  Can  a  parlicnlar  Church  which  holds  tbat 
Immersion  in  not  a  neocssarv  mode,  he  the  homo  of  a  man  who 
teachei  that  it  ia  ?  As  long  as  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who 
wishes  to  make  Christianity  "  wider"  than  you  do,  you  mart 
yield,  unless  you  feel  sure  that  the  man  must  be  lost,  Wall 
will  you  have  your  Church  so  narrow,  that  he  who  is  to  get  to 
heaven  shall  not  bo  of  it  ?  Never,  if  you  wish  to  lie  consisWnt. 
The  moment  you  do  it,  you  liavo  your  Church  militant 
which  exoludofl  a  part  of  the  Clmrch  triumphant. 

Hut  the  theory  aRsumcn  another  great  fallacy  —  which 
that  there  i»  some  fixed  standard  of  responHibility,  some  i 

r>ir~Hr..rfih»  tainable  minimum  of  what  is  necessary  to  salf 
Kwinieiii  tJQp,  in  the  case  of  each  man.  But  there  is  no  sa 
standard ;  the  responsibility  has  a  wide  range,  for  it  cml 
except  in  tht-  cxtrfuicBt  cases  of  ignorance  and  weakness,! 
more  than  i*  uoctwwary  for  the  salvation  of  every  man.  M^ith 
required  from  him  to  whom  mwh  is  given.  He  only  has  me 
the  rpaiioiisihility  which  belongs  to  i-vrry  ma}\y  whohasnoDiJ 
than  that  which  ia  given  to  rfn-n/ man.  He  who  has  all  I 
opportunity  of  knowing  God's  whole  truth,  and  Qod'fl  wl 
will,  will  not  be  saved  on  the  standard  of  the  Caffre  or 
Digger,  To  make  that  which  is  essential  to  every  man ' 
standard,  to  put  it  at  the  minimum  at  which  any  cr 
could  be  saved,  would  be  to  encourage  the  lowering  of  lb* 
faith  and  life  of  millions,  to  reach  at  best  a  few  cases.  Bat 
even  in  tlii«  minimum,  parficulur  Churches  would  differ  —  and 
still  some  would  exclude  from  the  Church  militant,  thoss 
whom  others  regarded  as  possibly  part  of  the  Church  tri- 
umphant. 

There  is  another  fallacy  involved  in  this  theory.  The  Creed 
does  not.  as  this  theory  assumes,  exclude  from  nionilwrship  tho* 
who  merely  have  a  defective  faith  —  it  is  only  those  who  u 
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s^inst  n  part  of  the  fiilth  or  Aany  it  pubticly  whom  it  abuts  out. 
Jjrnoniiii'C  and  tuciitnl  imbecility  may  prevent  many  from  com- 
prctiuiiding  ccrwiii  jjartisofa  system,  but  no  particular  cburch, 
bowcvvr  rigid,  ileHigns  to  exclude  eiicb  from  ita  Communion. 

The  tbcory  ignoi-es  the  fact  that  the  Church  should  make 
tile  etiimlartt  of  fnith,  and  morals,  the  highest  jioeeible,  not  tliti 
iowwt.  t^he  should  lead  men,  not  to  the  least  faith,  the  least 
hcklitiesa  which  maked  wilvation  poBtiiblo,  but  to  tbc  very  high- 
out  —  she  should  not  oucouragu  tbo  ruligiun  whosu  root  is  a 
wl  fisb  fear  of  holl,  u  eolflsh  craving  of  bvuvvn,  hut  oho  should 
plx&nt  chat  religion  to  wliich  pure  truth  is  dear  for  its  own 
wilce,  which  !ong«  for  the  fullctst  illuminatiou,  which  deeiros 
w^t  the  ea«y  road,  but  the  suro  o«0, 

*Thts  theory,  too,  in  iisDiTtiiig  that  there  is  a  false  a«sump- 
lioti  of  eatholii:ity  in  such  exclusions  us  it  condemns,  forgets 
'^at  the  only  discipline  in  the  Church  Univer«>at  is  that  now 
'-■'coroiiM-d  by  tho  particular  Chun-bes.  A  pure  particular 
■"'Kurch  is  dot  a  sect,  but  is  of  the  Church  Catholic.  Tbo  par- 
"cular  Cliurch  must  meet  it*  own  responsibility  —  it  claims  do 
■"Ofo  thttu  the  right  to  exclude  from  it«  own  com-  ,,^  ,„j  ^,, 
la  Union — and  docs  not  pretend  to  force  any  other  woiur«w«m»- 
f*^fticular  Church  to  respect  its  discipline.  If  wc 
*'^i:lDde  a  man  for  what  wc  believe  to  be  heresy,  that  does  not 
P»*Ovent  his  union  with  another  part  of  the  Churob  which 
■^gards  his  view  as  orthodox.  Tb«  worsbip  of  what  wc  be- 
"^Vo  to  1>c  a  wafer,  may  exclude  \i  man  from  our  Comnmnion, 
''**t  it  will  pri'imre  for  him  a  welcome  to  the  Church  of  Konio, 
*'hich  iKflicvftH  thill  wafer  to  be  iuL'unmto  tiod.  There  such  a 
"*iui  bclongn.  Ilia  exclusion  does  not  deny  that  u  man  nmy 
'lieve  in  Transubstaiitiation  and  yet  bo  saved.  Nor  let  it  be 
^fgotlea  that  no  exconinmnioation  is  valid  unless  it  be  author- 
'%cd  of  (Jod.  Allthefulniinalionaof  all  the  particubir  Churches 
"1  earth  combined  cannot  drive  out  of  God'a  kingdom  the 
'turn  he  is  pleased  to  keep  in  it.  If  the  excommunication  be 
righteous,  DO  man  dare  object  to  it ;  if  it  be  unrighteous,  the 
iiittn  boa  not  IxjCu  excluded  by  it  from  the  Church  militant, 
'Vo  uiaa  can  bo  really  kept  or  forced  out  of  the  Church  mili- 
tsnl  uxcopt  by  God's  act  or  hia  own. 
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Let  uB  now  tcBt  the  pnnciple  by  a  particulftr  caae.  The  doc- 
trino  of  the  Lord'a  Sapper  is  the  one  which  ia  the  whole  coin- 
paes  of  Lutheran  doctrine  has  been  moet  objected  to  on  the 
ground  just  stated.  The  objector  to  specific  Creeds  asks, 
whether  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  is  a  part  of 
Christian  orthodoxy,  or  only  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy?  "We 
reply,  that  it  is  a  part  of  both.  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  if  it  be 
really  orthodoxy,  ia,  of  neceBsity,  Christian  orthodoxy,  for 
there  is  no  other.  The  Lutheran  doctrinal  systeni,  if  it  be 
orthodox,  is,  of  necessity,  Scriptural  and  Christian.  If  we 
admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  taught  by  our  Church 
is  taught  also  in  the  New  Testament,  the  error  to  which  it  ia 
opposed  ia,  of  course,  inconaistent  with  the  New  Testament, 
and,  therefore,  with  ChriBtianity,  Either  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine on  the  Sacrament  is  Chrietian,  or  it  ia  not.  If  it  be  not 
Christian,  then  it  is  not  orthodoxy  ;  if  it  be  Chriatian,  then 
the  opposite  of  it  is,  of  necessity,  not  Christian.  As  we  under- 
stand the  questioner  to  reason  with  us  on  our  own  gronnd, 
and  to  grant  our  supposition,  for  argument's  sake,  we  regard 
his  question  as  really  answering  itaelf,  as  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  maintains,  that  two  conflicting  systems  can  both  be 
Bound,  two  irreconcilable  statcmcnta  both  truthful,  two  doc- 
trines, deatructive  of  each  other,  both  orthodox. 

But,  Inaamuch  as  this  exact  conatruction  of  the  drift  of  the 
qu<»tion  makcB  the  answer  to  it  so  obvious,  we  are  inclined  to 
tliink  that  its  point  is  somewhat  different,  and  that  what  ia 
meant,  is.  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  a  man's  being  a  Christian 
in  general,  or  only  to  his  being  a  Lutheran  Chnstian,  that  he 
should  be  sound  in  this  doctrine?    To  this  we  reply  that,  to 

Whom  nioy  '^^  perfect  ideal  of  a  Christian  in  general,  it  is 
rr  r««cni»  "  essential  that  he  should  embrace  the  whole  faith 
of  the  goapel,  and  that  defective  or  falae  faith  in 
regard  to  the  sacraments,  bo  far  mars,  as  defective  faith  on  any 
point  wi!l,  the  perfect  ideal.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the 
Christian,  who  does  not  hold  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
the  Sacrament,  is  by  so  much,  short  of  the  perfect  ideal 
reached,  on  this  point,  by  the  man  who  does  bold  that  doc- 
trine ;  or,  supposing,  as  we  do  suppose,  that  thia  doctrine  ia 
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^rcJt  bold  by  our  Church,  by  so  moch  docs  tho  DOii-Luth«niD 
Chriuiao  fall  nhnrt  of  the  M\  life  of  fuith  of  the  Lutheran 
ISiriitian.  It  is  in  the  "  unity  of  the  faith ''  that  wo  are  to 
'Mdk  to  the  fulnifs  of  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ 
imm."  But  the  question  still  seems  so  easy  of  solution)  that 
vetpprehend  another  point  may  be:  Can  a  man  be  a  Chris- 
tiu,  who  does  not  receive  what,  on  our  supposition,  aa  a 
Lvtberan,  is  the  Kew  Testament  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  the 
StcrenK^nt  ?  If  tbiH  ho  the  point,  we  unbesttntingly  rt'ply, 
tlia]  a  luan  may  hi-ro  be  in  uni-onsciou»  error,  and  bu  a  Chris- 
tan.  A  mat),  who  sees  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  a 
dotOiae,  nod  yet  rej««tA  it,  is  not  a  Christian.  The  man  who 
BiKr  has  thoroughly  examined  the  New  Testament  evidence 
**  tlie  subject,  and  this  \a  the  position  of  many,  is  so  far  lack- 
itfia  honesty.  The  man  who  gratsly  misrepresents  the  doc- 
tnae,  and  coarsely  s-iliSes  it,  is  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  Here 
Ike  decision  inTolres  no  difficulty,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
ksnUtt  pnicticnl  qui'stions  to  determine,  what  amount  of  incon- 
Mtcney  witlt  the  deiuauds  of  Christianity  is  necessary  to  prove 
aiuB  to  be  no  Christiun  ;  and  this  difficult  question  pertains 
DU  aJooe  to  the  faith  of  the  Chrixtian,  hut  to  hia  life;  it  is 
hull  doctrinal  and  practical.  Certainly,  there  are  many  points 
of  a  self-consistent  New  Testament  morality,  in  which  men 
Tnoc  Eearfally  short,  whom  we  yet  think  we  are  hound  to  con- 
•Jet  as  Christians — w«ak,  inconsiBtent,  and  ia  great  poril.yet 
ttU  Christians.  It  is  hazardouii,  indcod,  to  provide  for  any 
^jree  of  aberration  in  Christian  morals  or  in  Christian  faith. 
'Mr  Church  is  a  liberal  Church,  in  the  true  senso;  she  is  liberal 
■ilk  what  belongs  to  her,  but  uot  libcrnl  in  giving  awuy  her 
Uutvr's  pKida,  contrary  to  Ilis  order.  The  truth,  in  its 
*" '.'Jtett  part,  she  does  not  trifle  with.  For  benwlf  and  her 
im,  she  must  hold  it  with  uncompromising  fidelity.  But 
I  i^e  betrtily  beli«vc«,  that,  even  where  some  portion  of  tho 
tmh  i*  lost  or  ob«cnre<l,  God  may,  through  what  is  left,  por- 
petute  a  Christian  life.  She  believes  that  God  has  His  owa 
Unscd  ooea,  kept  through  His  almighty  grace,  through  all 
CbfMtoidom.     She  Iwtievcs,  that,  in  tho  Homiah  Church,  Pas- 

kal  and  Feodoo,  and  many  of  the  obscure  and  unknown,  waw 
i         » 
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true  followers  of  Jesus ;  she  believes  that  Christ  may  preserve 
many  of  His  own  there  now.  Even  in  considering  the  Pope 
an  in  his  claims  and  assumptions  an  Antichrist,  she  does 
not  exclude  him  as  a  person  from  the  possibility  of  salvation  : 
but  she  dares  not  let  go  her  trnthfu!  testimony  against  Romisli 

cbruiioDi  In  ^rrors.  She  dare  not  let  her  children  think  that  it 
111.  ciLircii  or  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  they  hold  to 
justification  by  faith,  or  justification  by  works, 
or,  as  regards  the  Sacrament,  hold  to  the  opus  operatum,  Tran- 
eubatantiation,  aud  the  Mass,  or  to  the  pure  doctrine  sh^  con- 
fesses. And  here  we  throw  back  upon  such  an  objector  hia 
own  question.  Ho  acknowledges  that  Luther  was  a  Christian 
before  he  left  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  God  has  His  own 
saints,  even  under  the  corrupt  system  of  that  Church.  Are 
his  own  views,  then,  against  the  optis  operatum,  against.  Tran- 
substantiation  and  the  Mass,  a  part  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  or 
only  of  Profrfl/iitt  orthodoxy  t  Shall  our  Pi-otcslant  creeds  exclude 
a  man  from  our  Protestant  Chureiies  and  Pulpits,  because  he 
is  a  RomntiiM,  who,  we  yet  acknowledge,  may  be  God's  child. 
and  an  heir  of  heaven  ?  As  to  the  great  Communions,  whoso 
distinctive  life  originated  in  the  Era  of  the  Beformation,  the 
ease  is  no  less  clear.  We  need  hardly  say  how  heartily  we 
acknowledge,  that,  in  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches,  in 
their  ministry  and  people,  there  are  noble  exemplifications  of 
Christian  grace.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
a  Christian  living,  who  would  not  he  more  perfect  aa  a  Chris- 
tian, in  a  pure  New  Testament  faith  in  regard  to  the  Siicrn- 
ments,  than  he  can  be  in  human  error  regarding  them,  and  we 
believe  that  pure  New  Testament  faith  to  he  the  faith  which 
is  confessed  by  our  Church,  At  the  same  time,  we  freely 
acknowledge,  that,   as  Channing,   though  a  tJiiitarian,   was 

(TbrLiiJiii.  tn  ™0Pe  lovely  morally  than  many  a  Trinitarian,  so, 
rbi  prowtunt  much  morc,  may  some  particular  Christians,  who 
(ipg  jji  error  on  the  matter  of  the  Sacraments,  far 
surpass  in  Christian  grace  some  individuals,  who  belong  to  a 
Church,  whose  sacramental  faith  is  pure.  Some  men  are  on 
the  level  of  their  systems,  some  rise  above  them,  some  fall  below 
them. 
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A  human  body  may  not  only  live,  but  bo  hcultby,  in  winch 
fone  lobe  of  the  \\\n^  is  gone;  nnothor  may  bo  aiokly  aud  die, 
in   wbich  the  lungs  ore  perfuct.     NcvortlidosB,  tbc  comiilcte 
langs  ar«  an  eascntiAt  pArt  of  u  prfovt  hutuau  body.     Wu  etill 
imly  cftll  a  man  a  ninn,  tliongh  he  may  hnvc  lost  arms  and 
irg«;  we  Btill  call  a  band  h  huinl,  though  it  niny  huvu  loflt  a 
ftnger,ctf  be  distorted.     While,  ttiorefope,  vee  freely  call  By«lcni9 
lud  men  Christian,  though  they  lavk  a  Bound  Havrameiital  doo- 
tmie.  vre  none  the  leaa  consider  that  doctrine  essential  to  a 
muplHe  Christian  system,  and  to  the  porlcct  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tiaii  nan.    The  man  who  has  loat  oa  arm,  wo  love  none  the 
lia    If  ho  hoit  lost  it  by  carelessness,  wo  pity  his  misfortune, 
jn  n  do  not  hold  him  frtH.-  from  <x'iisurc.     But,  when  ho  in- 
<Mb,  that,  to  have  two  arms,  is  a  blemish,  and  proposes  \o  cut 
■HTMieof  <Kir>>,  then  weroiisthim.     SoniL-wliereon  carth.if  (he 
ptci  of  hell  have  not  prevailed  agniiist  the  Chiireh,  there  is  a 
ODnunanion  wlio»c  fellowship  involves  no  departure  from   a 
llary  article  of  Christinn  faith  ^aud  norann  should  be  will- 
ilobe  nnited  with  any  other  Communion.     The  man  who 
■■  wra  there  is  no  auch  t'ommunion  is  boiiud  to  put  forth  the 
<ftrt  to  originate  it.     ITo  who  knows  of  no  Creed  which  is 
I  to  the  Rnic  of  Faith,  in  all  its  articles,  should  at  once  pro- 
one  that  i«.     Every  Christian  is  bound  either  to  find  a 
^'itrch  on  Karth,  pure  in  its  whole  fatth,  or  to  make  one.     On 
1  other  hand,  he  who  says  that  the  Church  is  wrong,  eon- 
I  in  that  very  assertion,  dial  if  the  Church  l>e  right,  ho  is 
nmorist ;  and  that  in  onking  to  share  her  communion  white 
kyct  deoiee  her  doctrine,  he  asks  her  to  adopt  the  principle 
•W  dTDT  is  to  l>e  admilied  to  Iter  bosom,  for  as  an  erroriat 
■BdoBlr  aa  an  errorist  can  she  admit  him. 

Btt  the  praetical  result  of  this  principle  is  one  on  which 
•■B  is  BO  need  of  spi-culaliag:  it  works  in  one  o„,^wftm, 
•wiring  way.  When  error  is  admitted  into  the  "i  "■•  a^"*- 
!t,  it  will  be  found  that  the  stages  of  its  progress  are 
three.  It  begins  by  asking  toUratton.  Its  friends  say 
16  tiw  minority:  Vou  need  not  be  afraid  of  us;  wo  are  few,  and 
•vik;  only  let  ns  alone;  we  shall  not  disturb  the  faith  of 
The  Char«b  has  her  standards  of  doctrine ;  of  oour 
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we  shall  never  interfere  with  them  ;  we  only  nsk  for  ourselrca 
to  be  spared  interforonrc  with  oar.  private  opinions.  Indulged 
in  this  for  a  time,  error  goes  on  to  assert  eqtinl  rights.  Truth 
and  error  are  two  balancing  forces.  The  Church  shall  (lo 
nothing  which  looks  like  deciding  between  them  ;  that  wonld 
bo  partiality.  It  is  bigotry  to  assert  any  superior  right  for 
the  truth.  We  are  to  agree  to  diiior,  and  any  favoring  of 
the  truth,  because  it  is  truth,  is  partisanship.  "What  the 
friends  of  truth  and  error  hold  in  common  is  fundamental. 
Anything  on  which  they  differ  is  ipso  facto  non-essential. 
Anybody  who  makes  account  of  such  a  thing  is  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  the  church.  Truth  and  error  are  two  co-ordinate 
powers,  and  the  great  secret  of  church -statesmanship  is  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  between  them.  From  this  point  error  soon 
goes  on  to  its  natural  end,  which  is  to  assert  siipirmari/.  Truth 
started  with  tofrrathij ;  it  comes  to  be  merely  tolerated,  and 
that  only  for  a  time.  Error  claims  a  preference  for  its  judg- 
ments on  all  disputed  points.  Tt  puts  men  into  positions,  not  as 
at  first  in  spite  of  their  departure  from  the  Qbnrch's  faith,  bat 
in  consequence  of  it.  Their  recommendation  is  that  they  ro- 
pndiatc  that  faith,  and  position  is  given  them  to  teach  others 
to  repudiate  it,  and  to  make  them  skilful  in  combating  it. 

So  necessary,  so  irresistible  are  these  facta,  and  the  principles 
they  throw  into  light,  that  we  find  in  history  the  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  from  the  hour  of  its  first  dis- 
tinctive use,  linked  for  centuries  with  one  unvarying  feature 
everywhere.  Divided  among  nationalities,  speaking  diverse 
tongues,  developing  different  internal  tendencies  within  certain 
FhiFiii  cif  ih»  'irnits,  and  without  absolute  identity  as  to  tlie 
ijiih,™n  nmrei.  univcrsal  recognition  of  certain  books  as  standards 
tn  «■  ■  n™™.  ^j,  (](,^(.j.JQp^  ^.g  fli^fj  (jj^p  unchanging  element ;  the 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  accepted  the  Augsbui^  Con- 
fession as  scriptural  throughont.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  an 
Evangelical  Lutheran  claiming  the  right  of  assailing  a  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  unknown. 

When  Spener,  Fraucke,  and  the  original  Pietistio  school 
sought  to  develop  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  they  did  it 
by  enforcing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  their  living  power 
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They  accioinpii8be4  their  work  by  holding  more  firmly  and 
exhibiting  more  com|)letcly  in  nil  their  aEi])Gcta  the  doctrineei  of 
the  Kift)rmtttion,  oonfesweil  at  Aug«burg.    The  jtoitition  of  them 
all  n'(U  thitt  tlie  doctrinea  of  our  Church  are  the  doctrines  of 
God's  M'ord,  that  no  chanj^8  were  needed,  or  could  be  allowed 
in  them  ;  that  in  doctrine  her  Kclbrmalion  was  complete,  and 
that  licr  »ole  need  wae  by  sound  disc-ipHDU  to  maintuin,  and  by 
holy  fti^tivity  toexlubit,  prac-ticaMy,  bor  pur«  faith.     TheBc  men 
of  Ciotl  ttiid  the  great  theologmuH  tb«y  influenoeil,  and  the  noble 
missionaries  thoy  acnt  forth,  hvid  tb«  docitrioM  of  the  Cburvh 
firmly.      They  wrought   thow;  prcat  works,   the   pmiscn   of 
whicb  art)  in  all  Chrietondom,  throuijh  thi-HC  very  doctnTK«. 
They  did  not  miuco  them,  nor  draw  subtle  diiitinctione  by 
which  to  evade  or  pmctically  ignon^  them,  but,  alike  upon  the 
most  eevcrely  conlroverted,  iis  upon  the  more  gi-ncmlly  recog- 
uized.dovtrinoMofourChurfh,  they  were  thoroughly  Luthemn. 
They  held  theSiuramenUl  doctrinea  of  our  Ohun-h  tonarintisly, 
and  defended  the  fuilli  of  tlie  Ohurcli  in  ri-gnrd  to  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  tbcy  did  all  her  other  doctrines.     It 
was  Semlcr  and  Hahrdt,  (inbler,  Wegwheidcr  and  Hretschnei- 
dflr,  Olid  men  of  their  claaa,  who  first  invented,  or  acted  on,  the 
tbeory  that  men  could  be  Lutheraiui,  and  aasail  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.     Better  men  than  those  whose  nnmeii  wo  have 
mentioned  were  influenced  and  perverted  in  difterent  degi-eea 
by  the  ratioualtHlic  spirit  of  the  time.     They  did  not  asHail  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  they  either  paaaed  them  by  in 
eilcnce,  or  defended  them  with  a  rvscrvedncss  practically  eciulv- 
alcnt  to  a  Itotntyal.     It  looked  wa  if  the  cdifioe  of  our  fathers* 
EaiiU  might  l>o  utterly  overthrown.     As  Deism  was  eating 
away  tbu  a{^ritua1  life  nf  the  Kpiscopiil  Church  of  Kngluiid 
and  of  the  I'n'sby  tcriiin  Churi^h  of  Scotland ;  us  Sucinianism  was 
laying  waste  the  Independent  Churches  of  the  sumo  lauds,  as  at 
a  later  [teriod  it  rolled  over  New  Kngliuid  ;  us  Atheism  swept 
away    HomnniBm  in  France;  so   did    Nationalism 
rear  itself  in  the  Lutheran  Church.     Katablished   iuttt,iu>ii.>u 
.tt  our  Charcb   was  on  Co<rR  Won!,  what  conld 
faove  her  but  to  take  from  her  that  Word,  or  to  lead  hor  to 
tloine  new  and  false  mode  of  interpreting  t(T     This  was  the 
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work  of  Bationoliem  —  to  pretend  to  hold  the  "Word,  bat  to 
corrupt  its  eense,  eo  that  the  ConfcBsion  and  the  Word  should 
no  longer  Beem  to  correspoDd.  The  mischief  seemed  to  be 
incurable  ;  but  God  did  not  forsake  his  own  work.  The  evil 
brought  itfl  own  cure.  The  mischief  wrought  until  it  was 
found  that  the  idea  of  men  calling  themsclvcB  by  the  name  of 
a  Church,  and  yet  claiming  the  right  to  assail  its  doctrines, 
was  the  idea  of  Infidelity  in  the  bud  — it  was  Belial  allowed 
to  take  shelter  under  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Christ.  Any 
man  who  will  read  thoughtfully  the  history  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  Unionism  which  is  now  too  often  its 
stronghold,  will  not  wonder  at  the  earnestness  of  true  Luther- 
anism  in  Germany,  and  of  Synods  which  are  in  affinity  with  it, 
in  maintaining  a  pure  Confession.  He  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  their  indisposition  to  tolerate  indifferentism, 
rationalism,  and  heresy,  under  the  pretence  of  union.  They 
cannot  call  bitter  sweet,  while  their  lips  are  yet  wet  with  the 
wormwood  which  was  forced  upon  them. 

The  history  of  Rationalism  in  our  Church  will  show  certain 
phases,  of  which  we  will  offer  a  hint : 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  con- 
ceded to  be  true,  but  its  relative  importance  was  detracted 

iiiitor^or  R«-  f"^"'-     It  was  argued  that  doctrinal  theories  should 
uouiiim.  l>e  thrown  into  the  background,  and  that  directly 

practical  and  experimental  truths,  separated  from  their  true 
connections  in  the  profounder  doctrines,  should  be  exclusively 
urged.     (Pseudo-Pictjsm  and  Fonaticism.) 

II.  From  an  impaired  conviction  of  the  value  of  these  con- 
cedwl  doctrines,  grew  a  disposition  to  ignore  the  doctrines 
which  divided  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Communions.  The 
Divine  Word  was  not  to  he  pressed  in  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
reluctance  to  accept  its  teachings.  From  this  arose  Unionistic 
efforts  on  the  basis  of  a  general  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and  an 
assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  the  Re- 
formed basis,  tendency,  and  doctrine. 

TIL  From  the  dixpoeition  to  undervalue  and  ignore  these 
doctrines,  arose  the  feeling  that  if  they  could  be  entirely  set 
aside,  there  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  unity.   Why 
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Ji,:.'ri.i:'  to  (lifri,'r.  wlu'ii,  liy  n  tVoc  rrlurism,  llio  \i-v\  riuisi'S  .il' 
■iitiiTtiitos  could  bu  tlirow'ii  out  ol'  tlir  wuy';  Tliist;  distiiictivi; 
tloctrioes  originated  in  too  Btrict  a  coueciition  of  tlio  inspira- 
tion and  weight  of  the  Bible  language.  Why  not  liberalize 
its  interpretation  t  Thus  arose  the  earlier  and  more  moderate 
t^tionalism  of  Scmlcr  and  of  his  School. 

17.  Then  came  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Men,  still  in  the 
outward  communion  of  the  Church,  claimed  the  right  to  auh- 
toit  all  its  doctrines  to  their  critical  processes.  Kefined  and 
^uljpr  Rationalism,  mainly  distinguished  by  their  degrees  of 
^-'andor,  divided  the  ministry,  carried  away  the  Reformed 
C^fcurch,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  even  the  Romish,  with  our  own, 
twke  up  the  titur^cal,  catechetical,  and  hyranological  life,  and 
dciiroycd  the  souIh  of  the  people.  Unblushing  infidelity  took 
On  it  the  livery  of  the  Oharch.  Men  had  rejected  the  Faith  of 
the  Rule,  and  were  still  good  Lutherans.  Why  not  reject  the 
I^ule  of  Faith,  and  be  good  Lutherans?  The  Faith  of  those 
lleD  of  the  olden  time,  men  who  were,  by  more  than  two  cen- 
t  urice,  wiser  than  their  fathers,  had  proved  to  be  mere  human 
spwulation.  Why  might  not  the  Rule  be?  They  soon  settled 
t  hat  question,  and  the  Bible  was  flung  after  the  Confession,  and 
"tjHi  were  allowed  to  be  anything  they  pleased  to  be,  and  to  bear 
any  uame  they  chose.  The  less  Lutlicruu  they  were  in  the  old 
*«nse  of  the  word,  the  more  were  they  Lutherans  in  the  new 
**!ii!e.  They  not  only  insisted  on  being  called  Lutherans,  but 
itiH^tL-d  they  were  the  only  genuine  Lutherans.  Had  nut  Luther 
"iiK'iithrailed  the  human  mind?  Was  not  the  Reformation 
»iiii]'!y  an  assertiou  of  the  powers  oi'  human  reason,  and  of  the 
rtgbt  of  private  judgment  ?  Was  it  not  an  error  of  Luther's 
•lark  day,  that,  when  he  overthrew  the  fear  of  the  I'oiw,  he  left 
tlie  fear  of  God  —  which  simply  substitutes  an  impalpable 
•'apRcj'  for  a  visible  one  ?  Would  not  Luther,  if  he  bad  only 
Wa  BO  happy  as  to  have  lived  to  road  their  writings,  certainly 
We  been  brought  over  to  the  fullest  liberty  ?  Who  could  doubt 
It?  So  out  of  the  whole  work  of  the  Reformer,  the  only  posi- 
liK  result  which  they  regarded  him  as  having  reached  was 
*Bibnced  in  the  well-known  lines,  which  there  is,  indeed,  no 
nidence  that  he  wrote,  hut  which  are  so  far  iu  advance  of 
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everythiDg  in  his  indubitably  genuine  worka,  as  to  be,  in  their 
eyes,  Bupra- canonical,  to  wit : 

Wer  nicht  liebl  Wain,  W«ib  und  Oasaag, 
Dcr  bliibt  ein  Nut  (ain  Lebca  luig. 

This  is  all  they  have  left  as  fundamental  in  the  Ecformer'e 
creed.  Such  is  the  Genesis,  and  such  the  Revelation  of  the 
European  History  of  the  sort  of  LuthcraniBm  which  claims  the 
right  to  mutilate  and  assail  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Ought 
we  not  to  tremble  at  it  and  take  heed  how  we  make  a  single 
step  toward  its  terrible  fallacy  and  ita  fearful  results? 
In  the  great  mercy  of  God  a  reaction  and  revival  in  the  true 
,  sense  is  taking  place.  It  goes  on  in  the  Old  World, 
■he  charch  It  goes  OH  in  the  Ncw.  The  work  is  going  on,  and 
^"^  will  go  on,  until  the  old  ways  have  been  found  — 

till  the  old  banner  again  floats  on  every  breeze,  and  the  old 
faith,  believed,  felt,  and  lived,  shall  restore  the  Church  to  her 
primal  glory  and  holy  strength.  God  speed  the  day !  For  our 
Church's  name,  her  history,  her  sorrows,  and  her  triumphs, 
her  glory  in  what  has  been,  her  power  for  the  good  yet  to  he, 
all  are  bound  up  with  the  principle  that  purity  in  the  faith 
is  first  of  all,  such  a  first,  that  without  it  there  can  be  no  true 
Kcond. 


VI. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  THE  OONSERVATIVE 
REFORMATION. 

THE  PniMARr  CONFKiiSIOK.    THK  COKPESSIOS  Of 
AUaSBDEO.* 


IT  ia  witli  ft  Bolonin  and  holy  dcliglit  we  havo  learned  to 
triLvorsu  ttio  venerable  odifioo,  wliich  tbe  hnudi*  of  onr  fnthcra 
eroct«d  in  tbo  aixtMnth  o«ntury.  TIktc  is  none  of  the  glitter 
which  catcbce  and  fiwcinutcs  tlio  childish  ty-o,  l>iit  *p„„  ^  ^i. 
nil  potMatu  that  eolid  grandeur  which  filU  the  k.[»iid>ii«. 
Roul.     Every  part  harmonizes  with  the  whole,  and  conopircB  in 

■  The  Itibliogmphjr  w«  propoae  lo  gii«.  ia  Ihr  aoif»  lo  ihiH  itiHCrtalion,  la 
■  nt  •  fcattal  one  but  I*  eonflnol  to  iho  •Torku  whioh  kr«  in  Ihe  baoda  «f  Ilia 
wriUr.  kii<l.  with  •  r*»  •lotpllon*.  in  hU  llhrarj.  Ii  will  bo  found,  bonoter, 
to  cnbrnor  all  Ibat  arc  of  (ba  bigbcu  iuif  ortaooc.  ■«  (ir  a<i  tbs  diligtooc  ef  tbo 
Mtll<«lsr.  Mralolilag  ilaalf  ottr  jraara.  baa  boen  able  t«  bring  Ibrm  lugotbar.  Wa 
ffiru  In  (tail  BOW  oslj  tlia  Bibliography  of  tb«  BlUiog raphjr  of  tbo  ConfaMJoo. 

L  Holleea  la  worka  of  a  gmtrtl  cbaraoter. 

B0BVailMgog«(172O) ^0^497.— NoisaaLt.  J.  A.i  Annaitung  (3d  ti.  1818) 
II.  KS.  — Pljimck,  0.  J.:  Binlailung (170(1)  iL 692. _Da>k;  Enojrelapggiie  (IS32) 
4I&  — Wticii:  Blbllolbeoa  Thtologka  (ITAT)  L  iZ-J-^Hi,  It.  lOUU.  —  N'iKHRtaa: 
PradIgM- SiMio«k«k  (IT^t)  iil.  63-60. —  Noisaii.T:  Kcnnlnin  HUchar  (17()0> 
I  S07,  Ue.  — PmiaMAiis:  tlandhtioh  drr  Thoolog.  Litorai.  (iei9)ii.  a.  600.  607.— 
EaacM:  UlaraloT  dor  TbaolsitlB.  (1822)  110.  — U«iii;  UnliorMl  Wjlrtarbucb. 
(ia43}»a.lt».tai.  Bupplam.SS.  — Wiaas:  llandbucb  (34  «d.  1S38)  1.  SZ8,&TS. 
li.  9U.    Sapplaa.   (1841)  63.—KaTaaa( :    Indas   Llbronim,  Confeaalou,  *t«, 

II.  S^tml  Dotioei  of  ila  Literalura. 

Pvarr,  a  H.:  Introd.  tm  HUlor.  Tboolof.  LU«r.  Tublnit.  1T2A.  111.  8«&-llfl.— ^ 
Jo    Am.  FAaaJ«m:  Ca&Ufoliam  Luihannua  (Hanb.  17'iES-80.  ii.  6)  i.  104-144,' 
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the  proof  that  their  work  wtu  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  erect. 
The  upirit  of  the  Kcfonuiitiou  wii8  no  destro^-iag  angel,  wlio 
eat  aud  ecowlol  w'llh  n  nialigtmnt  Joy  over  (he  desolation  which 
spread  around.    It  waa  ovei-shadowed  \>y  the  wiugs  of  that 
Spirit  who  hi-ooded   indeed  on  tlie  waSte  of  water*  nnd  ti« 
wilderness  of  chaos,  but  onl^  that  he  might  unfold  the  gertni 
of  life  that  lay  hidden  there,  and  hnng  forth  light  and  ordtr 
from  the  darknoGfl  of  tlio  yet  formless  and  void  creation,    h 
is  vastly  more  important,  then,  to  know  what  the  Kefomiaticm 
retained  than  what  it  overthrew ;  for  the  overthrow  of  error, 
though  often  an  iudiMpoiiKublu  prorequieite  to  the  estahlishmeol 
of  truth,  is  not  truth  itself;  it  may  clear  the  foundation,  Hm- 
ply  to  substitute  one  error  for  another,  perhaps  a  grviiter  for  a 
lcs8.    Profoundly  important,  indce<l,  is  the  history  of  tbat 
which  the  Kcfornmtion  nccotnplished   ngaiiiat  the  errors  of 
Komauiam,  yet  it  is  an  nothing  to  the  history  of  that  which  it 
acooniplisheil  for  itaeif.    The  overthrow  of  Romanism  was  not 

li,  'iM'fiOli.  —  IlibllnlliDaii  ItirHiiKMiiHA  (ITitl)  p.  403.  — Wil.ciill,  J.  O, :  lall 
duclii)  in   Libr.   8>iiibol.     Jtno.    1732.    1I>6-1!6T.  — Walcuii,   i.O.:  R«Itgioi 
*trDlll)[Itf  iUn  dcr  V.iang.  Lulli.  Kirohc.     Jena.  2d  od.  t7S3'lTS9.  t.  V>.  It.  4.< 
Which.  J.  0  :  Clir.  Cnoewrdisnli.     Jeii.i.  lirjO,  ji.  21.  —  Badhdarti!!.  S.  I-t 
UDleriingen  der  S;m1>   8«hrin*n.     Hn5!<.  1761.  p,  M-eO.  — WAtcnir.  t!.  0. 
Ilrarlar.  TIidoIok.  Hjni'tt.  Bcsl.  Luth.  OSiiinton.  17G5,  p.  Gi-lb.  —  RAitMOAi 
8.4.:  Ocaobiclila  dnr  Kvti|:ion»-piirll>nycm.     tUllf,  180i^,  p.  lIGf^lliiS.  — J. ' 
Feukvlrx:  Biblioihcca  Symbalicn  — vJid,  J.  B.taTK.     RiKutncB  [N'orinib.  176 
I*,  p   TO  acq,  —  KniOHEB  :   Dibtlalhccft  thcoIngUo  ajRihoticiin  cl  ftnlrcb«lic«  lu 
qup  tinirgiea,     Ou«1ferb.   170!.  114-1S7. —  II.  W.  Iti>TKliHUi'l>:  GctcIiUhlf.  M 
11820)  p   lVS-308.— SiMtHKl:  AppBrnlua  ad  Libr,  Symbol    Eccl.  Lulh.     Ok 
Maji    ITTAl  pp.  8U,  41.  —  Bkce,  C  U.  :  Com moiitnr.  blMar.  d*crt(.  iclig.  ebr.l 
roriuiiluf  Lulbvrisv.     Lxipi.,  IMII.  p    Urt,  7i)i  — TinxAXir.  J   A.   II.;   In 
S,viubolfo    nJ  Rvnlsnt.  Kenlcii.   Etnng.   I.ipiiii*.  1811   p   9".^I7ki&t:  Luihcri 
Lohtn.     Qotba.   1817.  i.   227-299  — Fihiriiakx:    HitndnSrKrhurh   <lpr  Chrl 
KnKit.  u.  KiTehrni;i>«ob,     lldla,   18£8.   i.  £3T.  —  Tili*  :    Venu«b  ein«r  kiiU 
lilvr.  tlnrnL  dor  Syntliot.  Scbrift«n.    KQrnborg.   1829   •p.W.—VtAir.  K. : 
*cbklit*d«a  Rpiohut  lu  AiiK>biiT][.  8lut(|[.,  INSO,  p.  ir.-x.  —  ItRtracHiiEiuKKi  I 
l«m«l.  Enloiokflunj;.     L«ipi..  (1^04).  4<h  pd.  1641    81-SG.  — C.  A.  IIaik: 
Sjmh.     Lipi..  1827  (1846)  proUg.  HI.  — J.  T.  I..  Dmt:  Dio  Aujtb  Conr*«s.,4 
(1620)  1-1.— KaLr.HXRi  !<ynib    Atr  I.iilb«r.  Kirrb«.     Flambiir][,  18»7.  p.  ifl 
I1V2.  — ODtB«K«,  HE,  v.:  SymboUk  {18891,  Sd  Aofl.  Uipi,,  1881.  KH-lltl 
MltLLEii.  J.  T.:  Symb.  BUcbnr.   Stutlg.,  1M&  xr.  itiL  — Mattiim,  K.i  C'W>| 
Sjmbollll.     T-olpi.,    l&Jl.  p.  73.  — llKHKOut  BmI   Encjolop.      lUmb.,   If 
:t:l4.— Rotmaih:  Itud.  Symbolik.     Uipi.,   1867.  p.  S84  — Coarvi  RKrokM* 
>|TH.(1HT>.  vol.  uvi.  Ptts Prior.  101-111.  201-304. 
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SOS 


ilcprirnnrj-  oVjeet  j  io  n  oortniu  bcdm  it  wjw  not  its  object  at 
all.    Its  object  was  to  Mtablish  truth,  do  matter  wbut  might 
riM  or  full  in  th«  effort.     Had  the  KcfomiatioD  oatiumcd  the 
fonii  whivli  8omc  who  have  sinoe  borne  the  uaino  of  Protect- 
ants would  have  given  it,  it  would  not  even  huvo  bocu  a  iipWi- 
Jid  failure ;  the  nioveitieut  which  hna  shaken  and  rcgcaeratod 
%  world  would  have  ended  in  few  mtttcrablc  squnbblcs,  a  few 
aatan  lia  fe ;  nrid  the  record  of  a  history,  which  daily  matcea 
the  licurta  of  tliousamls  born  within  them,  would  have  l;ecn 
ibaiiged  for  aomc  Ruoh  brief  notice  as  this :  that  an  irascible 
BKink.  luimed  I.uder,  or  Luther,  and  a  few  inoane  coadjutors, 
Imviiig  foolishly  attemptwl  to  overthrow  the  holy  Roman  See, 
ud  remaining  obstinate  in  their  pernicious  and  detestable 
Woies,  were  burned  alive,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Virgin 
Usiy,  and  to  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  all  the  faithful. 
The  mightiest  weapon  which  the  Reformation  employed  against 
Rome  was,  not  Rome's  errors,  but  Rome's  truths.     It  professed 
to  tnake  no  discoveries,  to  tind  no  unheard-of  interpretations  ; 
taking  the  Scriptures  in  that  very  sense  to  which  the 
teat  of  her  writers  had  assented,  uncovering  the  law  and 
^pel  of  God  which  she  retained,  applying  tliem  as  her 
^^1  distinguished  and  most  honored  teachers  had  applied 
'W».  though  she  had  made  thorn  of  none  effect  by  her  tradi- 
lMiiis,tlie  Rcfonnalion  took  into  its  heart  the  life-stream  of  slx- 
*««i  ctnturica,  and  came  forth  in  the  suture  and  strength  of  a 
^kristianity.  grown  from  the  infancy  of  primitive  ages,  to  the 
"pwitd  manhood  of  that  maturor  period.    There  was  no  fear 
^r  truth,  simply  because  Rome  held  it,  and  no  disposition  to 
nee  pTror,  because  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
Home's  injur)'.     While  it  established  broadly  and  deeply 
I™  right  of  private  judgment,  it  did  not  make  ihat  abuse  of 
"  which  has  since  In-en  so  common.     From  the  position,  that 
*^  wscnlial  truths  of  the  word  of  God  are  clear  to  any  Chris- 
"■*  mind  that  examiiios  Ihem  properly,  it  did  not  leap  to  the 
<K*icltuion,  that  a  thousand  generations  or  a  thousand  exam- 
™n»  were  as  likely,  or  more  likely,  to  bo  wrong  than  one. 
Tmj  allowed  no  (tulhonii/  save  to  the  word  of  God,  hut  they 
iMvMd  rcspeotfully  to  the  witness  of  heliovcrs  of  all  timo. 
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The  tone  which  U  imparted  to  the  mind  and  heart,  by  t'b« 
theolf^  of  the  Keformaiion,  is  just  what  wo  now  most  iM«t 
Bat  where  ar«  wc  to  coninionw!,  it  may  bu  askcJ,  in  the  infinite^ 

■mroHwiiiu  ^  variety  of  works  that  have  boon  written  about  i 
iii.a.ni~i.™^  Rcformntiori  and  its  th«>logj?  "Art  is  long  ind 
life  IB  fleeting."  And  how  i»  the  vlvrgymiin  to  iind  lhvbo:ik 
or  buy  them  when  found,  or  re»d  tbeni  whcti  bought,  de«titii 
a»  he  is  too  wont  to  be,  alike  of  money  and  time?  We  repijij 
that  an  immense  treasure  lie^  in  a  narrow  eom[Mts8,aitd  wiihia 
the  reach  of  every  minister  in  our  hind.  By  a  careful  ste 
of  the  symholioal  liookn  of  our  Church,  commencinj;  with  I 
Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apologj-,  a  more  thorough  uiido 
etanding  of  the  history,  difficulties,  true  genius,  and  triumpll 
of  the  Kefonnation  will  he  attained,  than  by  reading  ever; 
thiug  that  can  he  got,  or  that  has  ever  been  written  oAoKt  tfe 
memorable  movement.  It  is,  indeed,  too  much  the  fashid 
now  to  road  o^iit  thinga,  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  origin 
BOurecH  thcmsclvce.  In  general  literature  much  is  written: 
rcAd  about  Homer  and  Shakspeare.  until  t}K«u  grcjit 
attract  loea  attention  than  their  critict.  In  theology  it  it 
prevailing  practice  to  have  students  read  introduclioits  to  tl 
Bible,  ond  i.«i<uys  ou  various  features  of  it,  to  such  a  degree  i 
the  Bible  it«elf,  except  in  an  indirect  form,  is  hardly  studied  I 
all,  and  the  student,  though  oftt;n  inti-odnced  to  it,  never  fair 
makefl  ita  acqviaintance.  All  these  illuairative  works,  if 
executed,  have  their  value;  but  that  value  jH'eeuppoees sue 
general  actjuaintance  with  the  books  to  which  they  serve  aeO 
guide,  as  is  form«l  by  every  man  for  himitolf  who  carefa 
examines  them.  The  greatest  value  of  every  work  of' 
human  mind,  after  all,  generally  lies  in  that  which  needa 
guide,  no  critic,  no  com  men  tutor.  Their  labors  may  du 
more  cleariy,  and  thus  enhance,  this  value,  and  are  not  to 
despised;  but  their  subject  is  greater  than  themselvoa,  at 
they  are  useful  only  when  they  lead  to  an  accurate  and  critiQ 
knowledge  of  that  with  wbitdt  a  general  acquaintance  has 
formed  by  personal  examination.  It  is  now  conceded, 
example,  that  in  the  order  of  natui-e  the  general  knowU 

of  language  must  precede  an  accurate,  grammatical  acqu 
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fine*  with  it.    They  may  Ip  fonncd  indeed  together,  part  pre- 
ceding ]>urt,  l)ul  if  ihoy  niu«t  be  Hojariiivd,  the  g«i)eral  U  bet* 
i  Iot  than  the  sfivutific.     If,  iu  a  iibniry,  lh«rc  were  two  caae«, 
one  conuining  nil  the  Latin  grnmniarH  niid  the  other  att  th« 
Latin  <;la8si(r».  nnd  one  hoy  wim  kupl  six  years  to  the  clasBica 
■nd  another  aix  yeara  to  the  graniniars,  the  fintt  would  onder- 
aikud  the  luuguago  |>ractii-aUy,  the  second  would  undiTBtand 
Tiotliiiig,  noi  even  the  grammar. 
And  this  principle  it  ia  easy  to  apply  aa  regards  its  hearings 
I  thoKo  great  masterly  treatises  which  tbnn  onr 
aWUcal  bookfl.     They  arc  parts  of  tht  Re  forma-  ,h,  imrmniittoB. 
ittelf:  itot  merely  uitneseee  in  the  loose  sense 
ia  wbich  hiftloriM  are,  but  the  actual  results,  the  tjuintceacnee 
of  the  esvitod  theological  and  moral  element*  of  the  time.    In 
tbnn  you  are  brought  into  immcdiutc  contact  with  that  sub- 
lime convulsion  ilM-'If.     Its  strength  and  its  neakiicf^,  ita  feari 
"nd  its  hopes,  the  truths  it  exalted,  the  erron  and  abuses  it 
Ihrew  down,  arc  hero  presented  tii  the  moat  solemn  and 
■trongly  authenticated  form  in  which  they  gave  them  to  pos- 
terity.   They  are  nerves  rnnning  from  the  central  seat  of 
'bnuglit  of  that  ancient,  glorious,  and  immortal  time,  to  us, 
^lu>  form  the  extremities.     To  sec  the  force  of  every  word, 
Ibe  jHiwcr  of  every  allusiou,  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance 
*>lii  tbe  era  and  the  men,  in  forming  which  tlio  student  will 
w  Ivd  delightfully  into  a  thomugh  communion  and  profound 
•ympalliy  with  that  second  great^^itt  period  in  human  history. 
_''"!  ibild  of  our  ('hurch  will  find  occasion  to  exull,  not  only 
1°  lliosc-  brighter  parts  of  our  history  and  of  our  doctrines, 
vbosi}  lustre  tills  every  eye,  bat  even  in  those  particulars  on 
*bich  igiioranec,  envy,  and  jealonsy  bdve  baaed  their  powor- 
''**  uttacka; — will  find,  when  be  reaches  a  thorough  undor- 
*''")ding  of  them,  new  occasion  to  utter,  with  a  heiirt  swelling 
*"Ii  uu  honorable  pride,  "  I,  too,  am  a  Lutheran."'     We  are 
••ol  Well  gross  idolaters,  nor  so  ignorant  of  the  declarations  of 
uiCX' great  men  themselves,  as  to  imagine  that  they  left  nothing 
">*  their  posterity  to  do.     Whether  their  posterity  has  done 
il»iBd  done  it  well,  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  question.    To 
■Munie  that,  merely  becauMt  wu  follow  them  in  order  of  time. 
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wo  liavc  gone  fiirlln'i-  tliiiri  tlicv  in  truth,  is  to  lay  the  foiiTuln- 
tloii  vi'  ii  (iriiK-iiilc  more  tibsuril  ami  [leriiicious  tban  tlie  wurst 
doctrine  of  tlie  (Jhiiivliof  lioiiie,  niid  isasfooliab  as  tosay,  tb;iC 
tlie  child  of  to-day,  four  years  of  age,  is  a  greater  astroiKHiMr 
than  Newton,  becaase  )ic  lives  in  the  century  after  him. 

But  while  we  concede  that  we  may  and  ought  to  advanccii 
we  wiflh  explicitly  to  say,  that  we  mean  by  advance,  pro^nn 
in  the  same  direction.  We  are  aware  of  no  particular  in  wbidt 
advance  demands,  or  is  even  compatible  with  a  desertion  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  fathers.  They  may  bM 
NiitanorLnie  mode  mistakes,  and  nothing  but  mistakes;  tlief 
ff'K"--  ^(,y  jijyg  tnown  nothing,  and  we  may  know  emj 

thing ;  but  we  have  seen  no  evidence  that  saeli  is  the  case,  sod 
until  it  be  brought  before  us,  we  must  beg  indulgence  for  our 
skepticism.     This  much  we  can  safely  assert,  that  those  ffho 
understand  best  the  theology  of  the  Reformation,  have  moA 
confidence  in  it,  and  the  strongest  affection  for  it ;  to  them  it 
seems  still  to  stand  in  its  original  glory,  firm  as  the  otenal 
mountains.    That  which  strikes  them  painfully,  ae  tbey  jcrixr 
more  and  more  familiar  with  that  stout  heart,  whose  liffe- 
blood  is  warming  ua,  is  that  we  have  not  advanced  oa  w» 
should ;  that  though  we  have  the  shoulders  of  these  giants  of 
a  former  world,  from  which,  alas'!  a  flood  of  infidelity  «A' 
theological  frivolity  seetne  to  separate  us,  on  which  to  standi 
there  are  so  many  things  in  which  wc  do  not  see  aa  far  as  th^> 
It  is  because  slothfuluesa  or  ignorance  prevents  us  from  occapj^ 
ing  that  position  to  which  tlicy  would  Wtt  us,  because  takioj 
a  po<»r  and  narrow  view  of  their  labors,  and  measuring  th«B- 
by  some  contemptible  little  standard,  sometime*  one  set  uply 
their  enemies,  and  yet  oftener  by  those  who  are  more  injnriow  - 
than  their  enemies,  their  superficial  and  injudicious  profeaMd.j 
friends,  we  permit  our  minds  to  Ije  prejudiced  against  thaUajj 
A  simple  heart  is  of  mure  value  than   mere  science  in  tkt' 
apprehension  of  religious  truth  ;  and  never  has  there  been  wit* 
neased  such  a  union  of  gigantic  powers,  with  such  a  child-lib 
spirit,  as  among  the  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Ik 
vain  do  we  increase  the  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  knowl 
edge,  if  we  do  not  correspondingly  strengthen  the  temper  fl( 
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mind  and  b«art  CMcntial  to  its  ncquiiitiou.  Il  b>-  no  iiioutie, 
Uicrerurc,  follows,  that  even  minds  of  the  suiitc  ordor  iu  our 
own  day,  would  go  beyond  tlie  j)oUit  to  wliicli  tlio  Itcforma- 
tion  was  carried ;  beeanse  circiimfltaiiceH  more  emlmrraR»inv 
than  thoee  of  tbe  eixteetith  century  may  now  lie  around  the 
pathway  of  thoological  truth.  Flattery  is  a  more  dangcroua 
thing  than  bodily  i>cril ;  a  vaio  and  superficial  tendency  will 
do  luoro  miecbicf  than  cvcti  un  exceee  of  tbo  supernatural  ele- 
ment, and  tbeBpirit  of  tbe  Uomish  Church,  aud  the  g^j^,  „  ^^ 
prejudicoM  inH«n»ih1y  iujbibcd  in  her  communion,  <•"><'  •»i'<'>*  ■•• 
ar«  nut  more  porulcioua  aa  a  preparation  for  the  "'""""*  "'**^ 
uxamination  of  divine  truth,  than  ii)  a  t.'old,  self-confident,  and 
rationalizing  mind.  If  wo  do  not  conlemptuoualy  reject  all 
uid  in  MMtrcli  after  tiaih,  to  whom  can  we  go  with  more  cnni)- 
dence  than  to  the  great  aatbors  of  the  Reformation  t  We 
know  them  at  leant  to  be  sincere  ;  no  hireling  scrihbters,  writ^ 
iiig  to  tiL'kle  the  fancy  of  the  time;  we  know  them  to  be  the 
thorough  masters  of  their  sulyccia,  oouscious  that  every  woni 
would  be  examined  and  every  argument  fiercely  anaailed  by 
their  foea.  Every  doctrine  they  eotabliehcd  by  the  word  of 
Uod,  and  confirmed  by  the  witness  of  bis  Church.  Every 
obj«ction  which  is  now  urged,  wiis  then  brought  to  liear  upon 
the  truth.  Controvci-*y  has  a<ldcd  nothing  to  its  stores;  they 
know  perfectly  ihooc  sujK'rficiul,  miHcutlcd  reasons  which  make 
men  now  so  oonlidvnt  iu  saying,  that  had  the  Kofonnent  only 
lived  ill  our  time,  thoy  would  have  abandoned  much  to  which 
thoy  held,  'riiey  knew  them,  hut  they  lived  and  died  unchang- 
ing in  their  adherence  (o  what  they  had  tauglit  ai4  truth.  It 
ia  w  cheap  and  popular  way  of  getting  rid  of  anything  in  tho 
thuologj,-  of  the  Kefonnaiion  which  is  not  palatable,  by  pro- 
t4^iding  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  ro|«ry,  aa  Kationaliats  evade 
t  he  force  of  Scripture  declarations,  by  saying  they  are  accom- 
triodatinns  to  Jewish  prejudices.  Among  these  remnants  of 
i*«p«ry,  bavo  for  instunou  Iwen  onumcrated  the  doctrinca  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  d«ity  of  Christ,  of  tbe  Atonement,  of 
slonuil  punisbnicut,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  is  dislinc 
tiv«  of  l^vangolical  Christianity.  Ko  position  could  be  more 
violent  in  regard  to  all  the  doctrines  of  our  Confession.    They 
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not  only  can  be  deroouetrated  from  Soriptare,  but  can  be  eboirv 
to  hare  been  fully  received  in  tbo  Cburcb  Wfore  Popeiy  had  a 
name  or  a  being.    It  would  be  fur  more  natural  to  tsaypma, 
that  in  the  fierce  and  imbitttirud  Hlrifo  with  that  gigautK  tyt- 
tern  of  Error,  a  part  of  ibo  Protestant  party  woald  bo  driven  \o 
deny  HoniG  trutbe,  by  wbo««  AbuM  thv  Church  of  Rome  Mron 
to  maintain  her  power,     llic  insinuation  of  Romish  inflocnn 
is  a  sn-ord  with  a  double  edge,  nnd  is  almoat  sure  to  ifOwA 
those  who  handle  it;  it  is,  iit  fact,  ordinarily  but  the  reflijt 
of  a  ecetarian  spirit,  which  tries  to  acoomplixh  by  exciting 
odium,  what  it  failed  to  do  by  argument. 
But  are  those  Confessions,  after  all,  of  any  value  to  tha 
Ani*iiu>i  ud  -Anuriean  Lnthoran  prcacbert  it  may  be  askcL 
a*mu.  AVe  cannot  conceal  our  sorrow,  that  that  tctnii 

*'  American,"  shonid  be  made  so  emphatic,  dear  and  hallovel 
though  it  be  to  our  heart.     Why  sliould  we  break  or  weaken 
the  golden  chain  whiuh  unit(«  us  to  the  high  and  holy  asfod' 
ationa  of  our  history  ns  a  Church,  by  thrusting  into  a  falw 
position  a  word  which  mokes  a  national  appeal  ?    Is  there  • 
conflict  l>etween  the  two,  when  carried  to  their  very  farlhcM 
limita?    Must  Lntheraniam  be  shorn  of  ita  glory  to  adapt  it 
to  our  times  or  our  land  t     No !     Our  land  is  great,  and  iridSi 
and  glorious,  and  destined,  we  trust,  under  the  sunlight  of  bei 
free  institutions,  long  to  endure;  but  our  faith  is  wider, and. 
greater,  and  is  ctornnl.     The  world  owes  more  to  the  Reforma- 
tion than  to  America  ;  America  owes  more  to  it  than  to  b«f- 
self.     The  names  of  our  Country  and  of  our  Church  shijuld 
excite  no  conflict,  but  blend  hariuoniou»]y  together.     We  art 
placed  here  in  the  midst  of  sectarianism,  nnd  it  bccomca  u»,  not 
lightly  to  eonacnt  to  swell  that  deatructivo  torrent  of  separ- 
atism which  threatens  the  welfare  of  pure  Christiaoity  onoiil> 
ahorea  more  than  all  other  causes  combined.     Wc  arc  aw* 
rounded  by  the  childi-cn  of  those  Churches,  which  claim  an 
origin  in  the  Reformation.     We  sincerely  respect  and  lev* 
them ;  we  fervently  pray  that  they  may  bo  increased  in  every 
labor  of  ]o\-e,  and  may  bo  won  more  and  nmre  to  add  to  that] 
precious  truth,  which  they  sot  forth  with  such  power,  those  qq^I 
leas  precious  doctrinca  which,  in  the  midst  of  ao  wide  an  al 
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iment  of  tho  faith  onc«  dcttv«Tcd  to  tbo  Bftintii,  God  bss,  in 

CoiifvadtuD,  prxjscrvort  to  us.     Bui  how  ghall  wo  make  our- 

BelTee  worthy  of  tliuir  r«npect,  and  lifl  outscIvcji  out  of  the 

>pb«rc  of  that  pitifiit  little  sectarianism  which  U  urawlin;;  con- 

tinanlly  over  nil  tltnt  is  chiirchly  and  stable?     We  must  begin 

by  knowing  ourselves,  and  being  true  to  that  knowledge.    I^t 

)U  not,  with  our  riob  cotTers,  play  the  part  of  beggara,  and  n»k 

ftvors   where  we   have  t'vory  ability   to  impart   them.     K"o 

Church  can  maintain  h«r  Hf-rospoct  or  inepiro  reipcct  in 

othcM,  which  is  afraid  or  a8litun<>d  of  her  own  history,  uttd 

which  n-ars  n  dul>ioui«  fubrli-  on  the  ignorance  of  her  ministry 

and  of  Iter  nitfmbcr».     Whatever  flickorings  of  sucoesa  may 

play  nr-mnd  her,  she  will  yet  sink  to  rise  no  more,  and,  worse 

than  litis,  no  honeftt  man  will  lament  her  fall;  for  however 

wch  a  moral  dishonesty  may  bo  amootlied  over,  every  rcfleot- 

ingiiian  (tees  that  such  a  Church  is  an  organized  lie,  with  a 

miiiistry,  congregations,  churches,  and  societies  united  to  sua* 

tain  a  lie.     From  this  feeling  a  gracious  Providence  baa  almost 

■holly  preserved  our  Church  in  this  country.    To  whatever 

trtent  want  of  information  or  the  pressure  of  surrounding 

dcuotninations  may  have  produced  the  practical  departure  of 

MiTiduals  from  some  of  the  principles  of  onr  Church,  onr 

wiamon  origin  and  our  glorious  annals  have  formed  a  bond  of 

■ymiMthy.     Struggling  against  difficulties  which  would  have 

A  ohurch  with  lees  vitAlity,  tbo  Lutheran  Communion 

tliii  couutry  ba«  always  prcsorred  aonie  honorable  feeling 

«  her  own  ilignity  and  projMir  value.     The  salt  icfiirA  hts  pre- 

""^  Iter  is  Gennanic.    On  Ilicse  shores  she  has  yet,  properly, 

»"Ie  history,  romjuirativoly  ;  when  she  looks  toward  the  realm 

"'W  might  and  glory,  she  must  oast  hereyeover  the  Atlantic 

*^^9,  and  roll  Imek  her  tboughta  over  the  lapse  of  two  con- 

''>rie*.     She  has  I)een,  and  is  yet,  passing  through  a  period  of 

*^iisilio»  from  one  language  and  one  national  bond  to  another. 

"**  quMtion  of  language  has  interest  only  so  far  as  it  concerns 

'■'^■jucstioii  of  Church  life,  and  in  its  bearings  on  this  should 

w  Watched  with  a  tender  and  trembling  interiTst.     No  doubt 

'W  wore  COMB  in  which  the  oppo«ition  of  the  earlier  La- 

Ihtuis  in  tfaia  country,  to  tbo  introduction  of  the  English 
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language  in  our  Cburch,  arose  from  narrow  vkws  and  feelio^ 
oirnply  Oil  Gonnunit,  1>ut  iu  yiit  more  instaacea  did  it  Hprio 
from  fears,  wliioli  our  8ub)N>qucut  history  has  showu  not  to  It 
wholly  groniidlcss,  that  Luthonmism  itficif — our  life,  our  doc 
triiies,  our  ii9age»  —  80  <lcar  to  their  hcurt«,  might  bo  endaii< 
gered  by  the  change. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  our  sentiments  as  to  the  jiidgmeot 
they  displayed,  let  tis  do  honor,  at  least,  to  their  ntolind 
Th(;y  saw  that  the  language  of  our  land  contained  no  Lutbciw 
litoraluro,  no  history  just  to  the  claims  of  our  Church,  uoipirit 
\v1)ii;h,  on  the  n'hole,  <;ou1d  be  said  fully  to  meet  the  goniusof 
our  Church.  Th«y  foarvd  that, under  these  circumstaucot,  Lo- 
Iherauisin  would  melt  awny,  or  become  the  mere  creature  of 
the  inflHcnooft  with  which  it  was  surroundtxl.  They  cIudjIo 
their  language,  Ihercfrtrc.  as  a  rampart  whioli  could  shutoot 
for  a  time  the  flood  which  was  breaking  uj)on  them  each  Jaf 
with  increasing  force.  For  what,  then,  do  we  blame  Ihem? 
Not  for  their  intense  love  to  the  (Church,  or  their  ardent  desire 
to  preserve  it  in  its  purity,  nor  for  that  sensitive  apprehousion 
which  is  always  the  ofispnng  of  affection  ;  not,  in  a  word,  that 
they  were  Lutherans  indoed.  If  we  blaroe  these  venersW* 
men  at  all,  it  is  that  they  wtrc  not  Lulfieran  enough  ;  tbatil, 
that,  with  all  their  devotion  to  the  Church,  they  had  iiot 
that  inspiring  ctm  fide  nee  which  thoy  should  have  had  in  ihe 
power  of  her  principles,  to  triuinph  eventually  over  ever}"  oh: 
Macle.  Would  that  they  could  have  realized  what  we  boli|j 
most  firmly,  (thongli  piirt  of  it  yet  lies  in  the  future,)  that, an 
all  the  changes  of  natinnal  existence,  and  of  language,  all  pi 
urc  from  the  churches  and  the  penple  around  us,  our  holy  fil 
shall  come  forth  in  all  lier  purity  and  [>ower, eventually  tOj 
form,  in  the  great  drama  in  our  wcstoni  realm,  a  part  i»'\ 
portant  as  that  which  she  bore  in  her  original  glory  in 
history  of  the  world. 

And  having  spoken  thus  freely  in  rvganl  to  a  miaapp 
sion  on  one  side  of  this  question,  we  shall  be  equally  candid  Ul 
speaking  the  truth  upon  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  our  American  fathers  clung  to  the  Oormat 
lauguagu  from  no  idea  that  there  wan  any  coancctiou  t>ctw«eqi 
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Latheranism  aoA  tliat  Intiguagc  as  such  —  8om«  niystorious 
coherence  iHJtvecn  its  aouixIh  and  inflections,  find  t)ie  tnitlia 
of  our  Clmrcli ;  m  thiit,  in  the  very  imture  of  the  case,  and  by 
an  ciowntiftl  neceaaity,  the  English  language  and  Lutheranisni 
could  not  harmonize  together.  It  ia  fannticiBra  lo  attempt  to 
narrow  oor  great  Church  into  an  English  wet  or  a  German  one. 
The  Lutheran  Church  ia  neither  Kiiglisti  nor  German;  and 
thoagh  l»olh  ahonld  cen»o  to  bo  the  tongues  of  living  men,  sA< 
cannot  pass  away.  Thvgrciitcst  works  of  her  original  literature, 
BOiii«  of  her  sj-inlioln.  [iiirt  of  ht-r  Church  service  and  hymna, 
were  in  the  Latin  language ;  and  surely  if  she  can  live  in  a 
ci«u]  language,  she  can  'live  in  any  living  one.  She  has 
»cliiered  aomc  of  her  most  glorious  rictones  where  other  lan- 
guage!) arc  spoken.  !^he  sought  at  an  early  period  to  diffuao 
her  prini'iples  among  the  Oriental  Churches,  and  we  will  add, 
that  she  is  destined,  on  these  shores,  in  a  language  which  her 
fathers  knew  not,  to  illustrate  more  gloriously,  because  in  a 
more  unfettered  form,  her  true  life  and  spirit,  than  ahe  liaa 
ilone  since  the  lieforraatian. 

If  the  (lueation  n;ay  l)o  mooted.  How  far  shall  we  adojA  tbe 
princtplea  of  the  Rcformsition,  and  of  our  earlier  i_ort»»  si 
Charch?  —  this  admits  of  no  discussion;  Whether  '"  «-i"'"'<»'w» 
we  should  make  ourselvea  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  those  principles;' — for  the  rejection  even  of  error,  unless 
it  result  from  nn  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  mature  intel- 
ligent conviction,  haa  no  %*Alue  whatever  —  nay,  is  in  itacif  a 
worac  error  than  any  which  it  can  possibly  reject,  for  it  rests 
on  the  foundation  on  which  almost  all  moral  fal.'wliood  has 
■riaen.  I^t  our  ministry  cnt«r  upon  a  profound  study  of 
the  history  and  of  the  principles  of  our  Church,  and  if  the  re- 
■ult  of  a  ripe  judgment  shall  be  any  other  than  an  increased 
(Icvolion  to  the  first,  and  an  ardent  embracing  of  the  aecoiid, 
we  shall  feel  ourselves  bound  to  re-examine  the  grounds  on 
which  such  un  examination  has  led  ua  to  refMHte  with  the  eoo- 
fidenco  of  a  child  on  that  maternal  bosom,  where  so  many, 
whose  names  arv  bright  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  hiive  rested 
tbmr  dying  heads,  and  have  experienced  that  what  she  taught 
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them  was  sufficient,  not  odI/  to  overcome  every  trial  of  life,  H-ot 
every  terror  of  tbo  grave. 

Firat  in  plactt,  and  fint  iu  intporttince  among  tfaoM  jfTQU 
docnmentary  tcatimonics  of  the  Churcb  which  came  forti 
Til.  *uwi>m.  *"  ^'"'  Keformation,  ia  the  Augubnrg  Confessian, 
omf—t. r.. •  The  nian  of  the  world  ehunid  feel  a  deep  iut«te(t 
iu  a  document  whichbears  to  the  whole  cause  of  freedom  » 
dose  a  relation  as  tlie  "  Deularutiou  of  Independence  "  doe* 

■Wurlm  ciititifolcJ  wllh  ihe  hmliirjr  of  tlic  Aogtburg  Cnofeialon,  ebronolifn' 
(iilly  urtBagf]. 

\M0,  (and  tli*  worki  of  cnmeupontTici, ) 

1.  LTTTnm;  Wtrkn  I'Wnloii.)  >vl  :H4--2t4S.  Ltlpi.  ».  1-2M.— Brl*r*:  h 
WetU.iT.  1-t0O  Ti,  ns-iza.  —2.  Milh^chtiiox:  EpitlalacFlc.  (Corp-  K«f«ri.) 
fl.  I-4C2.  —  S.  NnntiBKiin  knvoti;  Bti*fe;  Sirobcli  MlncclUn  III.  Inhih.  A. 
8-48.  iii.  l^S'ill}.  of.  Fikvnichfr.  —4.  Pm.  KuMf.  Cbrivl.  m  gtalta  to  L'eaiik 
Anguitsc  Vin'l.  hnb.  1630.  in  Cyprim.  Bcylaf*  *it.  WHltni  by  ■  Ronu  Cilt- 
olio  during  ihe  Dlol.  ind  puhllibad  wllh  Ihg  Imperial  prl>il*|t(>. — A.  Havel- 
[I'oiilaniiR,  Il«inii(-)  Tericiohniia  d«r  Ilimdtung.  hrrausgrg.  *on  Posnttmui' 
&r«hiT.  Hulk  1831.  (Apologia  MS.1,  in  rffuiiiiion  of  iho  work  Juil  menunoti 

—  (i.  OiiAKDiii,  1'nli.irpi  IIiOitK:  t^tiiftl.  Norvmbcrg.  tilcTB*  in  C*n)<r>Hl  ViL 
MnUudiihiinin,  ed   Slrobnl,  407-414.  — 7.  Scalatin;  Bsrichte,  in  Lulhfr'i  Vtit^ 
Leipi.  II.  202-213.  — 8,  Si-alatib:  Annali-»  Ecformkiioali.  puMlsbcdbyCjiinu. 
Lclpi.  ITIB.   131-280.  — 9.  MrnoKiDn;  lllilori*  Rvformiiionit,  from  leU-IMS.    } 
piihliiili»d  by  Cyprinn,  1718,  p.  !>1 .  vrry  bri»f.  — 10.  CAMXHAillti:  ViU  M"1tnfV 
thonia(ISGU)  Slrobvi.  NdcmcIi.  IIiIfie  1777.  119-131. —  16SS.  Si.iii>a!i:  TbeOt>-     ' 
«t«l  llivlory  or  the  Rafornialisn,  Engliahod  and  cQnliiin*>l  by  Bobun.  Londn  I 
l(itt».  Fol.  137-14D  — 1574.  WiOAMn  :   ili«t<iT.  dc  Augunlnna  Conr«ui«nr.  Btfl-  ^ 
«tnoDl.   1674,  in  Cyprian  Beylag.  x.  —  ISTiJ,  Ciittii*«l-»;  Tliiior.  der  Aug.  Ct'f- 
Ro«i.  167G.  Frunkforl  1^0.  — lIi7H    Do.  Latin    Frcf.  ad  Movo.  — 1&8:L  Po.  1<1>- 
loirn  il*  la  Cunf.  d'Aiiipourg.   miss  en   Franeeln   par  1b  Cap.  Aii**n.  — li'^ 
CuiLSiiinrt:  UintoriaCamiiiorum.  Frankf.  onihs  Odtr.  167U-77.  — (KirtbeW' 
8alne«ker.  iiDdCbrmniii) ;  8a1iila  a«  rtra  Canftx*.  Augmi-  Hi«loria  (apiaM  ''") 
translal.  ptrOodfrtftd.     Lipsiae.  168.>,  4lo.  — 1320   Sahfi  i  [(itlor.  Concil.  TH* 
donl.  London,  1620.  40-46.-1630,  DiKiu*,ll  :  ConfMilo  Augiitlana  Iriumpliisu 
das  ialdic  (rcl!n>cb.ub{in*  Gniehicbt  di*r  Wabr.    Ungecnd,  Aupt>ur;g  Coar'Hioa. 
MngdRb.  liiSO.  — If)g|,  SnubaaT :  MIraaula  Aug.  Conf.  Narlmb  4to.  — 1848.  Ci»- 
Viv«:  Criliou*  locor  lol CooinKiriiar.  iup.  August.  Conf.  Lip*.  lG4(>,41a.p  Itt-tt. 

—  1664.  0<M:tixL:  Prcligt«n,  1-119.  — 106S.  Cabpiov :  Iisgog*.  2ft  ed.  1676.  90- 
107.  — Isr-U  AaiiOLt*:  Dnpanb.  Klrobcnu,  Keitcr  Iliitorieo.  BohnfflmuiHi,  1740.t 
Vols.  Folia,  i.  808,  123A  — 1681.  MAiMaotiaa:  Iliklorieder  Luih»aiii«ni*.  Parli, 
1G80.  1T&-209  — 1080,  DoPi;i:  Bibliuiheque.  A  ntw  Eoalaaiaatifal  HiM«rjt  of 
Iha  •Uttirnlh  century.  I.andon.  1720,  Fol.  ch.  tiit.  —  SMKiRiroBr :  CoanMr- 
isriuadn  Lulheraniamo.  1686  Franc,  and  Lip*.  Ifi'JS  p.  l.Mt-tOO.  Ubvr*.  Fri<k.— 
1714.  Do.  RefarDiAl[an»(lc9<;hio1ile  Ton  Itoos.  1781.  — 1705.  Ml'LLani.J.  J.:  Hit- 
loria  TOO. . .  ProloKlalion. ..  vfio  auab  Augapurgiwbo  ConfoMlon,   1T0&,  4ta.^ 
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"In  our  own  u  Americans.  The  philofwpJier  shouH  exftmino 
wliut  ha*  Ibriiiod  the  opiiiion*  nriil  Mffoeted  the  destinies  of 
millions  of  our  race  To  the  ChnHlian  it  presents  itAelf  as  the 
great««t  work,  ivgardcd  in  iff  histnriail  rcliitinns,  in  whioh 
puru  ivligioii  has  been  eu»tiiiiie<l  \>y  hninnn  hands.  The  theo- 
logian will  find  it  n  key  to  a  whole  era  of  ferTent,yet  profound 
thought, and  lh«  Lutheran,  to  whom  an  argument  on  it«  value, 
to  hitD,  niU3t  be  presontcd,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument. 


—  ITM  Jvskib:  EhrcngoduhlniM  La(li«ri.  LiptUo.  1701,  Bro.  (  SO  —  ITM. 
LoaaciiH:  llUlorla  Motuum,  2d  ed  172a.  X  lol*.  ila.  I.  ISS-ieO.  — 1716.  tilt.* 
UISBAKU  :  IlihloH*  Coneitioruni,  Hvliiiiliulii,  1715,  Hll'31't.  —  ITIti.  Fi.iiTTtR'* 
nixoriwlicr  Ktlnkisniuii.  B'l  rd.  1TI8.  83!l-30a.  — 1710.  CTrniAH  :  IliUria  Evun- 
(•lloa.  Qoiha,  lil9  Nftclirtchl,  von  der  .^ugipurg Corifi-talan.  p.  C61-MS.  —  1727. 
B«l>o«i)t:  l>e  C'oUoq.  ChariUl.  SvoiiL  iti.  (MM«rl1an.  Bivcrk)  1737.  —  IT30. 
CTVmtii:  niMoria  der  Augib.  Coaf.  tutt  dan  Originitl-A«(«n  — mil  Bejhgea. 
0«<lli».  1730,  4to  B*olinlli:  Flore*  U  Au(.  Cant.  17!I0  —PwATt:  Lib.  Syml). 
larrod.  lliiCar.  o«p.  iii.  —  HorrN*NK,C-  0. :  Summar.  BaLrsahliing.  ivr  kuf  Aug*p. 
Rtichtt^ft,  IG34.  Aeioriim  RellglonU,  1780  —  Saliq  ;  TolUitadigc  Hlalorte  de* 
Auk-  Conf.  $*«!«.  Ilallv.  I'M,  4lo  —Do.  OraoSiohl*  der  Aug  Coaf  »u»  81*ld*n, 
Spalalin,  Cat leitinui.  Chjtratin.  Hordtdcr,  aookendorff  a.  UuUer.  I'M  In  tha 
fbm  of  ailUI«(tu«  — 1732.  U'alcii,  J.  O. :  tnlrod.  In  L.  H.  Jrna.  17112.  1&7-4SJ. 
^Hant:  Hialoria  CriL  A.  C.  —  17tO.  Monjmi:  LoOiuid  Dioliooaira  Hittoriqu*, 
1740,  B  ToU.  Folio.  AtL  ConfcHlon  d'Augiburg.  kiid  Dlelo.  —  17t&.  Wkkmiicx  : 
lalro'lue.  I«  uuaorak.  aoela*.  Himor  SHcr.  HnU*.  17tr>.  1.  H»S-II>04.  — 17^1. 
Boaaxaai:  Inilitat.  Th<«las.  Sjtmbolio*.  33-l>&.  —  I7ei.  BtciiaiBTiN  ■  Erlea- 
ICTiiiigcii-  46.  — I7AS.  Wamhii,  O.  F.  :  IlroTlirlum  Theolog.  tSyDib.  Go.  Luib. 
04tUB|.  17IUi.  A7'<fi  — 17TG  Skhirbi:  AppaTa(a«  ad  Libr.  Sjmb  S8.  — 1761. 
PttHcK:  Oeuh.  Pt«t<wi«nl.  UhrbegrilT*.  Ldpi.  I7BI  6  vol*.  8*0.  IIL  1.  UliB, 
--17»t.  Biick:  OcMliltfbla  d*T  Chr.  Kirchr.  4(l>  od  1804,  iii,  lS9-14:t,  li, 
4Tal*r)  94-67. —  17H3.  H'kbkb  :  Eriiiiohe  Gci«h.  d.  Aag.  Caaf.  Fnnr.  ITS2.  i 
v«1a.  Ilto.->180l.  Saiin4ri«:  Klrcht-njtPUB)).  *«ll  d*r  K«rornial.  Leipi.  ISO).  I. 
442^B3.  — 1811,  TiTTM***:  Insiit-  Symbol.  SO-W.  — 18!0.  SciuiiFff:  Symb. 
tfnib.  t.  24.  — IKT,  llAia:  Libr.  Symb.  Lipi  18J7.  Prolagom  iu.«ii».  —  18;», 
BoraaKUNu:  QoKkUkte  de*. .  in  Au(>b.  Ubnritvb.  (ilaubonabvk.  nabW- .  L*b«n*- 
■a*b>l<bMn.  H«aa«*«r.  1H29.  Bio.  — Ctmow:  Augib.  Cgnfedion,  1SSt>.  —  IIaan! 
ParMdlanK.  1829.  —  Djini  :  Die  Augipurg.  Conf.  nach  Ibrcr  Ovaoblehlo.  ou.  Jouk, 
U2D.  Sra.  —  Yku>  :  Venuob, lUWeO.  Khmdrmciimiiit:  OMvb.  A.  Au(«b.  Cob- 
IW.  1820.  ««a  AnuBoni  Jubvlfralbuob,  1^9.  —  1830l  SauiiaLak:  Rci«hBlagnt 
Aafab«rg.  1880 —Sfiikih:  Co nfcatio  Fidel,  oIo.  Loaaaa.  FAOaoa.  —  rrir*: 
OtMJitelilo  d«a  Ra!eb«(.  lu  Aup  u.  d**  Aupib.  Olaubcnibcli.  Stulig.  IKIO. — 
TiTTVAKB  :  \ag.  CoBf. -'FtKaii*cu«B;Ocicbl«)iii!<t*iiK('lrliaL>n  Augnp.  Nurnb. 
lBMi8*a.  —  UXani*:  Vober  Ji*  Symb.  ItHohfr.   nalboraladU  ISSO.  Bi*.  Ita-«a 

—  IH1.  TirtHAUK:  till  ETan|t«l>iKtUe  Kirohn  im  ISSVund  188IK  L«ipc  IBtl.— 
H*aai»«Kli    (lUI  J  — I633-18BS     FuanoTKH**]i:    UrhundNibnoti,    2  Tota.  — 
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It  is  our  shieltl  and  our  aword,our  ensign  and  our  arming,  (tx4 
conBtitution  of  our  state,  the  life  of  our  body,  the  germof  o«jf 
heiiig.    It  ifi  the  bond  of  our  union  throughout  the  world,  and 
hy  it,  and  with  it,  our  Church,  as  a  distinct  orgnDizutioo, 
raoet  atftnd  or  fall.    Iler  life  began,  indeed,  before  it,  ua  thfl 
Tital  point  of  the  embryo  exists  before  the  heart  and  brain  are 
formed,  but  having  once  evoked  the  Confession  into  which  bet 
own  life  flowed  —  they  live  or  perish  together,  as  that  emliryo 
grows  or  dies,  as  the  vital  organs  expand  in  life  or  shrink  iu 
death. 

In  the  Symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  first 
place,  indeed,  is  justly  held  by  those  general  Confessions,  in 
which  the  pure  Church  has  united,  in  every  age  since  ibar 
formation,  and  in  which,  throughout  the  world,  it  now  con- 
curs. These  are  the  Apostles',  the  Nicaino-Constautinopoliiant 
and  Athanasian  creeds.  She  thus  vindicates  her  true  catlio 
)i<nty  and  anti<piity,  and  declares  that  the  name  of  Luthema 
does  not  define  her  ewenoo,  hut  simply  refers  to  one  grand  tact 

18X6.  BkntCHMMbtit:  Annnlii  tIUc  MelktieblhMili. ».  15S0.  (2d  vol.  orCvrptf 
Reform  )— Cox:  Lir*  of  MrUnchthon.  Bonlon,  ISSS.  Ch.  Tiii.  — 1837.  KSluh: 
8/inb.  d.   Lutb.   Kiroh*.   1MI'22U. -^D'AcniaHi;  Rcrormali»n   riSST.)  — 1^ 
AiiPiH  ;  IIi«ioir«  il«  U  lin,  «(e,,  lie  Miirliii  I.iitlior.     Pari*.  IMA.   Oinp-  i"*' 
II*.  Tranal«l«l  ftvm  the  Frent^h.  Philadflphis.  1S11.  Chop,  iWii.  xWiii.  Titw 
lalod  bj  TuTQhnll.  I.omlon.  IBM.  Vnl.  il.  S19-863.  — I88B.  »Tx-ia:  M.  tiilbit: 
Mo  Leb«n  u.  Wirken.  SioHx.   1H81).  000-S8T.  — IUkki:   K«rorni*li«R  {I*>^) 
—  1810.  WitUNnKSO ;   Kirch 0DTctiuiniiiluDg*n   d«  IGtcn    Dad  16tMi  Jabrlll'' 
•Itrl*.  lii.  IIS.  — 1841.  RL-iiil.n*(;H :  Ilialor.  kritUch  ElnUilunc  In  die  Mp^ 
Coof  Dreedea,  I8<1.  —  1843.  STKontiio :  lliBior;  of  the  Church   fTon  Ihe  PI" 
of  Augeburg.   eio.  London.  1SI2,  i.  fi-Sli.  —  NirmoKKR!    Die    lUuptveiM^ 
iBr   rneifirnlion    d«r    Kt.  Trot.  Kiraha  D«ul*ohl*niils,  toti  d«r  Rtrarmatidn  t^ 
kuruoscri' Tnge.  Loipx,   1846.  6T-ti2.  — 1846.  Miciiii-Kr:  Lulber;  immlal'il *I 
Bmilb.  New  York,  1844.  p.  14*.  —  184".  ?>aiiokr:   Lib.  Symb.  liii-il.— 1M&' 
MtlLtMi:    Sjmh.  BUeh.  1i*.   TnnnUIrd  ;  Tlie  Book  of  Concord :  Kew  HalWi 
1861.  iiiiiUxiiTlii.  2d  *A.  IB5J.  37-43.  — 1849.  ZiHuinuAX!! ;  Lulber'e  Mas 
(Ref.Sohr.  It.)  471-481.  — 18r,B.8.RTO«HT«;  Keilrlji*  id  *.l.  1-31.  -Th^OlMJ 
of  Ihv  Aiigebiirg  CoDfcMioD," —  1854,  limioo'i  Eeal  Eni<;elsp,  Ilimb,  18M.  L 
e08-ei0.  —  Mattiix:  Compmol.  .Sjoiboltk.  Sl-GT.  _  1B65,  I.ii.dekuo**:  Ufaaf 
MeUnchlbim.  irMialalcd  h;  KroI«l.  PhiladdphU.  ISfiG.  Chap,  xi  — .I8ST.  Bar> 
K^ntti  Rud.  Symbalik.  :2&>231.  —  Biiiiiiait.,11.  R.i  Corpiu  Refarnuloraa.  int. 
Par*,  rrior.—  18(10.  Odikiki:  Hendb.  dnr  Kireh«n-OeKb,  iii.  (  176    (Btli  •!.) 
IMim— Winsb:  Daratalluitf,  8d  «d.  iL  186S.— I8e8.  Kvan:  LttbrtiiMk  d.  K.  0. 
I  182.  e.  7. 
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ID  lier  bistory,  her  restoration  in  the  great  Reformation.  The 
luoat  Bplendid  phasu  of  that  portion  of  her  annals  U  to  be  Ibuacl 
in  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  the  "  Good  Confeasion  "  which 
she  then"  witnessed  "  before  the  mighty  of  the  world.  Tho 
city  of  Augsburg  ha»  not  K'On  wniiting  in  historical  ussocia- 
ttons  of  high  interest,  hut  iht-y  are  dim  bt-forc  it*  chidf  glory; 
lU  unnont  spircM,  on  which  the  soil  light  of  many  a  sinking 
8iin  had  rested,  were  then  illumined  by  a  rnilder  radiance, 
which  iihall  ncvvr  »cU  It  slopes  towards  two  con.i)derable 
riTere,  between  which  it  lies  embnttomed,  but  never  had  that 
*'  river  which  makes  glad  the  city  of  God,"  bo  poured  through 
it  ita  stream  of  life,  ob  on  that  eventful  day.  Thrice  since  tliat 
period  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  clash  of  arras  bavo 
aounded  around  and  within  it  —  but  it  ia  our  heroes  who«e 
glory  still  keepA  it«  name  frMh  in  the  memories  of  men,  and 
eball  keep  it  when  its  pulac«s  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

Ad  agcof  darkni-dH  in  acrocdless  ago;  corruplioniu doctrine 
work*  beat  when  it  is  unfott«re<l  by  an  explicit  lumnm.*  mj 
statement  of  tli.1t  doctrine.  Jlctwocn  the  AlhaiiO'  """"^ 
Bian  Creed  (probably  attout  A.  D.  484)  and  the  sixteeutb  ceo* 
tury.  there  is  no  new  General  Creod.  Error  loves  ainbiguitiex. 
In  the  contest  with  Home  the  Reformers  complained  bitterly 
that  she  refused  to  make  an  explicit  official  statement  of  ber 
doctrine.  "Our  opponents,"  eayi-  the  Apology,*  "do  not  be- 
stow th(?  labor,  that  there  may  bo  among  the  people  some  oer- 
tuin  statement  of  the  thief  points  of  tho  ccck'^iasticul  dog- 
riiiea."  Just  in  proportion  to  the  blind  devotion  of  men  to 
Popery  were  they  relurtant  to  have  its  doctrines  stated  in  an 
nuthi)ni!«d  form,  and  only  under  the  compulsion  of  a  public 
aeitciment  whieb  was  wrought  by  the  Reformation,  did  the 
Church  of  Rome  at  length  c<mvene  the  Council  of  Trent.  Ita 
deeisions  were  not  completed  and  set  forth  until  seventeen  yeara 
after  I.iither'n  death,  and  thirty-three  years  after  the  Augsburg 
CoiifcHnion.  The  proi>er  date  of  tho  distinctive  life  of  n  purtio- 
nlarChurcb  ia  furtiUbcd  by  ber  Creed.  Tested  by  the  General 
Cix-eds,  the  Kvaiigelical  Lutheran  Church  baa  tho  same  I'laini 
aa  the  Uomiah  Charch  to  be  considered  in  unity  with  the  early 
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Church,  —  but  as  n  particular  Church,  with  a  diatinctiTe  bond 
and  token  of  doctrinal  union,  she  is  more  than  thirty  years 
older  than  the  Romish  Church.  Our  Church  has  the  oldest 
distinctive  Creed  now  in  use  in  any  large  division  of  Christen* 
dom.  That  Creed  is  the  Confession  of  An^burg.  Could  the 
Church  have  set  forth  and  mnintaiiied  such  a  Confession  aa 
that  of  Augsburg  before  the  time  over  which  the  Dark  Agea 
extended,  those  Dark  Ages  could  not  have  come.  There 
would  have  been  no  Reformation,  for  none  would  have  been 
needed. 

The  mighty  agitations  caoBed  by  the  restoration  of  divine 
truth  by  Luther  and  his  ereat  co-workers,  had  led 
omfMdoD :  Pre-  to  attempts  at  harmonizing  the  conmcting  ele- 
"""™7ijrr.f*'^  ments,  especially  by  action  at  the  Diets  of  the  Em- 
pire.    At  the  Diet  of  "Worms  (1521)  Luther  refuses 
to  retract,  and  the  Edict  goes  forth  commanding  his  seizure 

*  L  Officinl  writingB  which  prepared  tbe  vtj  for  Iha  Augsburg  CoDfeBsioD, 

1,  The  viiitHlionil  ftrticleB :  the  Saion  TiBilation  arlicles. 

d.  The  Latin  Artic1««  by  MelaDchthau,  1627.  These  are  eilremelj  rare,  aod 
are  fouud  iu  none  of  ttie  older  editionB  of  MelaDchthan  or  Luiher.  UiTen  in  Ihe 
Corpus  Reformatorum.     Vol.  xxti.  (1857.)  7. 

b.  Molunchlhon'B  Articlei  of  ViiilalioD  in  Oerman,  witb  Lather's  Preface  and 
■eme  ehanges  by  him.  1626,  (Last  Edition  IGSS.)  GiTcn  in  Melanohlhon's  Werke 
{Ton  Koelhe)  i.  83-130.  Corpus  Reform  at  orum  isti.  49  —  in  Luther'a  Werke. 
Jena  iv.  S41.  Leipiig,  zix.  622.  Walch.  x.  1003.  Krlangsn  xiiii.  3.  These  ar- 
Uolee  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Saion  Tiaitation  articles  of  1602,  which 
are  giTen  as  an  Appendix  in  Tariouj  editions  of  the  8;mboliaa1  Books  (Miiller,  p. 
US.) 

2.  The  GfteeaartieUg  of  Marbui^.  (October  3d,  1&29.)  of.  Fenerlin  42.  Theae 
articles  are  giten  in  Luther's  Werke,  Jena  iv.  409.  Leipiig  xii,  580.  Walch.  iTil. 
2ft6T.  Erlangen  65,  83.  Refonnalorische  Schriften  Ton  ZimmerniaDD  (184T)  iiL 
420.  In  all  these  ediiiona  the  fourteenth  article  (on  Infant  Bapliin)  hsa  been 
omitted,  so  that  they  make  only  fourteen  articles.  Walch,  howcTer,  (ixiil.  35,) 
giTea  tlie  fourteenth  article  among  the  omissions  supplied  (compare  do.  Pref^  p. 
6.)  —  In  the  Corpus  Kef ormatoruoi.  iiti.  121-128,  lir.article  giTon.  —  Zwingle'a 
Werke  {Sehuler  u.  fiehulthess)  ii.  iii.  44-58.  xIt.  article  glTcn.  —  Chytrsei  Ula- 
toria.  SS5.  The  fourteenth  article  omitted.  —  Miiller  J.  J.  Historle.  p.  805-809. 
Fourteenth  article  giTen.  —  Rudelbach.  Reformation  Idithertbaut  und  Doion 
(Leiptig,  1B39)  Appendix  066-608.  from  Mtiller,  of  oouras  with  roiirt««nth  ar- 
tlole.  —  They  hare  been  traiulalfd  into  Latin;  Solid*  m  ver*  CmiteH.  Aagaat, 
Biafor.  p.  12B-I31.  — Zwinglii  Open  (Scholcr  et  Sohultheaa)!*:  ii.1Sl.«f.8aek< 
sndorfii.  138.  — In /VmcA  in  Le  Cop's  Chytneui  438-466.  — IntdEm^laklj  Dr. 
MWmt.  Miiaionaij,  1657.  (Withont  the  fourtealh  ftrUele.) 
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and  th«  burning  of  bin  books ;  at  ibc  Diet  of  Nuremberg  (1522) 
Cborcgati,  tbc  Pupul  Nuncio,  denumds  the  lulfllm«ut  of  tbe 
Edict  of  Worms,  Hnd  tbe  uHi^tstnncc  of  nil  faitbflil  friends  of 
tbc  Cliurcb  agniui»l  I.uthcr.  The  Rrat  Diet  at  Spirefl  (1626) 
Lad  virtually  annulled  tbe  Edict  of  Wornui,  by  leaving  ita 

S.  Tlic  xvii,  •rUol«»  of  Sebwkbaoh.  1SS9,  (miiEAllNl  frcitucinlly  (lip  Torgau 
■rllelen.)  For  ihc  ipccUl  llitiUograplif  of  ihcM  urtkUii,  tt.  Waleh.  Bib.  Theo- 
loff  I^Uit.  I,  ms.  mit  lutrod.  ill  L.  S.  ICi3,~Feu«rlSii  TS,  at.  I.nyrlilt:  DoArll- 
ouIiM  Siubneca*.  WilUnb.  1719.  4ti>.  — W«bcr,  Kriiiuh.  Ocscli.  i.  13.  K.  Pfaff. 
i  !>4.  Etingrlical  R*ti«w,  \.  'iVt-iVi  (wlikli  pr*>onU  lb*  cooruMd  tIcv  oS  Wbloli. 
Intrnxl,  )n  I..  8.,  tnd  of  Ifae  aMrr  wril«ra.) 

■■  la  June  11^:28.  Ibc  firatcannenlloa  wu  btld  in  Soliwabnch.  Ths  xiiu.  artwle* 
er  itini  fumaniiuii  arv  not  lo  b«  oonfoundoil,  •«  (htijr  h«T«  b(i*n,  *llh  lb*  xrll.  »r- 
lielr*  attbc  hcqqJ  conveniioit. 

>■  Tlic  ■reond  cooTciitloti  kt  8ohir«b*ali  wu  Aivd  for  Octebar  ICtb,  1&29: 

a.   At  tbi>  eaoTvotian  Ibc  itH.  aTlJalei  were  prvrantiil. 

Tbcj  are  gixa  in  t>uther'«  Wcrke,  Jena  *.  14.  L«ipug  k.  1-3.  W»lah  xsL 
Ml,  7;S.  Erlaaiea  ixl*.  fJ!  — Corpai  Reronnatorum  xivi  ISI-IGO.  —  Cby- 
tnMut,  :>»-M.  M'utl«r.  lliMori*  442-448.  Cyfrlui,  l)vvlaj(.  l&n,  mote  «>ilic*11j 
in  Wcbrr,  Krit.  Qc)«bUh(.  Dc;I>g«a  i.  tnil  Carp.  Rcramv. 

Tb#]r  hav*  bevD  ImnnUiU'l  into  l,»tm!  CovloxLiiuii  I.  !lj.  WifT,  Lib.  Sjmb. 
Ad|Ma4.  3.  —  French:  Lc  Cop'i  CbjrlravuB,  p.  19.  —  Engliih:  Eiaiigclioal  E*- 
lU*>,  11.  78-M.  (With  llio  aU  lllU,  •■  .\rtloli»  of  Torgau.") 

A.  Hfplj  of  Wimpina,  Mcn«iii;.  *(«.,  10  lb*«*  ftrtieUi,  liSCX     Tliia  ii  givED  la 

Lulker'*  Wcrko,  Jeiu  r.  16.  L«ip(.  ix-  3-8. 
■•  "        Wxkh.  xtL  TM. 

Cf  SMkMdorf.  lib.  U.  IGZ.  Crpritn  03.  Eir*niT*Iia»I  tUritw.  If.  «1. 

ik  Lalb«r'tl  aaia^r  la  iba  outor;  of  lb«  Papixa  on  tli«  xtiI.  article*,  glteo  In 

tuitbar'a  Wtike.  Ulpi.  ii.  8. 
'•  ••        Walcb,  xil.  778. 

"  ■•        Erlangcn,  34,819. 

CTfria*.  BcfL  I&9. 

4.  Tb*  Arti<lft*  of  TorgDu.  1630.  (ooDfoundnd  fV«qurDlIj'  willi  Ibo  arddc*  of 
Seb<ralnob.)~Cr.  9«:kenjorr,  ii.  l&l.  MiiUer  441.  C/priM  h%  wbo  iiuppo4« 
wbal  "B  ba**  called  ibn  •■  Arll«lM  of  Bwabaob"  lo  be  in  faol  <lia  arliaUa  hkI 
laTorgAii  — Cf  Onlig:  i.  IS8.  Waloh:  Lulhcr'i  Werko  i<rj.  681,  who  auppOM 
Ibc  iriUtea  of  Sfhaabach  lo  baie  been  ao  mew  bat  ebanjtcd  and  aeni  to  Torfau. — 
C^.  Viber:  Krit-  Oaaeb.  I.  IC-IU.  Poontlinnanti :  Urkundvobuifa  i.  40-41.— R9II- 
••ri  Sjabolik  I  lfi6-108.— Corpua  Iterordiator.  xxvL  161-170,  who  prora  lb* 
Arlklei  of  Swabaok  and  Iboao  of  Torgnu  to  be  lolalljr  ilitli&el.  Tba  Arllelea 
«r  Tortckii.  truly  *eiillBi)  to  lliat  nim«,  b»ar.  in  a  l«rg«  degree,  lo  Ibe  Mconit 
part  of  lh«  Aiijpborg  Conf^noa.  ih<  rclatiDQ  whieh  Uie  KcUtrabaob  ArlieUa  boftr 
M  ibeflrtt  p«rl.  — TheAtlicleiof  Torgauwer*  dl«0OT*ied  by  Poeralaiuna  (1818) 
•arf  Kin«  l«  tbe  world  by  blm,  in  bla  tlTkuiidfnbiwh,  I.  W-M.  — Olveo  alio  la 
.0*fp«i  lUfwrdiaUruiii.  ii*i.  1T1>3CI0L 
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execution  to  the  unforced  action  of  tbe  different  Estates, 
and  it  promised  the  speedy  couvocatioQ  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil, or  at  least  of  a  National  Assembly.  The  second  Diet 
at  Spires  (1529)  quenched  the  hopes  inspired  by  thia  earlier 
action.  It  decreed  that  tbe  Edict  of  "Worms  should  be 
strictly  enforced  where  it  had  already  been  received ;  tbe 
celebration  of  the  Romisb  Mass  protected,  and  tbe  preach- 
ers bound  to  confine  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
Komish  Church  in  tbeir  toachiuga.  The  Protest  of  the 
Evangelical  Princes  against  this  decision,  originated  the  name 
Protestants. 

Tbe  ProtoBtaut  Prince  made  their  appeal  to  a  free  General 
Council.  Charles  V.,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Pope  to  tbe  convocation  of  a  General  Council, 
summoned  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  promising  to  appear  iu  per- 
son, and  to  give  a  gracious  hearing  to  the  whole  question, 
80  that  the  "one  only  Christian  truth  might  be  maintained, 
that  all  might  be  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  one  Christ,  and 
live  in  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  one  Church."  To  this  end 
the  Emperor  directed  the  friends  of  the  Kvangelical  faith  to 
prepare,  for  presentation  to  the  Diet,  a  statement  on  the  points 
of  division. 

In  consequence  of  this  order  of  tbe  Emperor,  the  Elector  of 
f>axony,who  was  thelcader  of  tbe  Evangelical  Princes,  directed 
Luther,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  theologians  at  Witten- 
berg, to  draw  up  a  summary  of  doctrine,  and  a  statement  of 
the  abuses  to  be  corrected.  The  statement  drawn  up  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  bad,  as  its  groundwork,  Articles  which  were 
already  prepared  ;  and  as  the  Augaburg  Confession  is  the  ripest 
result  of  a  series  of  labors,  in  which  this  was  one,  and  as  much 
confusion  of  statement  exists  ou  tbe  relations  of  these  labors, 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  tbe  main  points  in  chronological 
order. 

1.  1529.  October  1,2,3.  The  Conference  at  Marburg  took 
place  between  Luther  and  the  Saxon  divines  upon  the  one  aide, 
and  Zwingle  and  tbe  Swiss  divines  on  the  other.  Luther,  in 
conjunction  with  others  of  our  great  theologians,  prepared  the 
XV.  Marburg  Articles,  October,  1529.    These  Articles  wero 
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Mut  to  show  on  what  points  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians 
•greed,  Kud  ulso  to  state  the  poiut  ou  wkivh  thvy  did  not  agree, 
aodia  t  fair  statement  of  the  points,  disputed  and  undisputed, 
■mngned  hj  all  the  theologians  of  both  parties. 

&  1&39.  Oet.  16.  On  the  basis  of  these  XV.  Articles  were 
piqared,  b/  Luther,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  tho 
otbcr  theologians,  the  XVII.  Articleeof  Schwabach,  so  called 
ftoa  the  place  at  which  they  were  presented. 

3.  liiO.  Nov.  '29.  From  the  preeentation  of  these  XVII. 
Aftides  at  Smalcald,  thej  are  sometimes  ealled  the  Smalcald 
Aitidu. 

i  ISSO.  March  20.  TLi«e  XVII.  Articlp*  of  Luther  n- 
Wed  were  sent  to  Torg«u,  and  wore  long  called  the  Torgaa 
Afticlta,  thoagh  they  aru  in  fact  the  revised  ArticW  of  Sohvra- 
Wk.    Tht:isc  Articles  are  uittinly  doctrinal. 

4  March  20.  In  addition  to  these,  a  special  writing,  of 
vbich  Luther  was  the  chief  author,  in  conjunction  with  Me- 
laocfatbcHi,  Jonas,  and  Bugenhagen,  was  prepared  by  direction 
tftbe  Eleet/ir,  and  sent  to  Torgau.  Thcee  articles  are  on  the 
ibws.*  and  are  the  Torgau  Artieits  proper. 

•.  The  XVII.  doctrinal  articles  of  Schwal>ach  formed  the  basis 
*>f  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  tho  Ar- 
^oA»  of  Torgun  are  the  basis  of  iu  articles  on  abuses,  and  both 
ihseatv  mainly  from  the  hand  of  Luther. 

In  sue  tnstanuca,  the  very  numbers  of  the  Schwabaoh  Ar- 
tidei  eorr«apond  with  those  of  the  Augsburg  Oonfeesioa. 
Thqr  coincide  throughnnt,  not  only  in  doctrine,  but  in  a  vast 
•ttber  of  caaea  word  for  word,  the  Augsbui^  Confessiou  being 
tnoaoript,  in  these  cases,  of  the  Schwabach  Articles. 
TWdiflerencee  are  either  merely  stylistic,  or  are  made  neoM- 
mry  by  the  larger  object  and  corajkasa  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
:  but  BO  thoroughly  do  tho  ScKwabacb  Articles  condi 
shapeevery  part  of  it,  as  to  give  it  even  tho  peculiarity 
lo^  charactvristir  of  Luther. 
To  ■  large  extent,  therefore,  KIclanehthon's  work  is  but  an 
ion  of  Lather's,  and  to  a  large  extent  it  ia  not  au 
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elaboration,  but  a  reproduction.  To  Luthor  belong  the  doc- 
trinal power  of  the  CoDf^aion,  ite  inmost  life  and  spirit,  and 
to  Melanchtbon  ita  matcLlese  form.  Both  are  in  some  sense  its 
authors,  but  the  most  essential  elements  of  it  ore  due  to  Luther, 
who  is  by  pre-eminence  its  author,  as  Melanchthoii  is  its  com- 
poser. If  the  authorship  of  the  Confession  should  ho  claimed 
for  Mdancbthon  to  the  exclusion  of  Luther,  it  would  open  the 
second  great  Reformer  to  the  charge  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
ibADiboniiipi  plflgiaristn-  Even  had  Luther,  however,  had  no 
Laiiin't niaikiiw  difGct  shtire  iu  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  asser- 
tion would  be  too  sweeping  that  he  was  in  no  ae^iae 
its  author.  Kot  only  as  groat  leading  minds  are  in  some  sense 
the  authors  of  all  works  that  huvo  germinated  directly  from 
their  thoughts,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense  Luther  was  the  author 
of  Mclanehthou's  theological  life ;  he  was,  as  Melanchtbon  loved 
to  cnll  him,  "his  most  dear  father."  All  the  earliest  and 
purest  theology  of  Melanchthon  is  largely  but  a  repetition,  in 
his  own  graceful  way,  of  Luther's  thoughts ;  and  the  Augs- 

*  Coilecteil  warkB.  bnving  ikn  iniporULDce  in  tbe  InlsrprotalioQ  and  Iliatorj  of 
the  Augsburg;  Confesiiioli. 

LuTREit.  Opem  Omnia  (La(in)  (1SG6-68.)  Jeoa  167&-4S.  4  Tam.  Folio.  — In 
primum  Librum  Hoie  EnarratioDCB.  1655.  Fol.  —  S«hrin«B  nod  Werka  (Boernar 
u.  Pfeilfer.)  Leipi.  1729-31.  tZ  toIb.  Folio.  OntW  Kegiaier.  1740.  Fol.~ 
Saramlliohe  Werbe.  (Waich)  Holte  1740-62.  34  toIb  4ia  — Slmmtliohe  Werke. 
{AoimoD,  Erlaperger,  Irmeseher,  PtochmaDQj  Erlangeo,  I82Q-I857.  6S  lola. 
(Oernian)  and  2  loli.  Register.  InTaluable  Tut  crilioal  purposes.  —  Q«iK,  odcr 
CoDoardsni  der  Aniichlen,  etc.  DamiBtBdi,  1827-^1.  4  toIs.  —  Briefe,  Sendsehrei- 
bsD  u.  Bedenken  (Da  Welle).  Berlin.  1R2&~G6.  G  toIb.  (Th|  laat  edited  bj  Seide- 
mann.)  —  IteforoiatorUcba  Schriftcn,  Id  Chraoologischer  Folge.  {Zimmernann} 
DarDiBludi,  1840-49.  4  vela.  Bto.  — (Lutherus  RediTivui,  oder  des  nirDshmetea 
Lehrers  der  Augspurg.  ConroBS.  D.  H.  Lulber's  hinlerlaaaeDe  Bohriflliehe  Erkliir- 
aagen .  .  .  was  der  Augspurg.  Confess,  eigeulliobe  Meinaog  n.  Teretandl  id  alleii 
Arlicuin  alleieit  geweseo.  (Seidel)  Halle  ]6!)7.)  —  MabAvoBTHON.  Opera  Omnik 
(Peucer  ]  H'iltenb.  IGG2-C4.  4  toIb.  Fol.  — Opera  quae  supenunt  omniB.  (Bret- 
Schneider)  Halle  1834-1666.  28  *oU.  4to.  Indispensable  to  the  student  of  the 
Augsburg  Confeaaion,  or  of  the  Reformation  in  general.  Tbe  Loci  Theologiei 
especinU;,  are  edited  with  a  completeness  unparalleled  in  the  Bibliograph;  of 
DagmaticE. —  Milanobthok.  Corpus  Doctrinaa  Chriatianae,  dasist,  Oantse  Summa 
der  reclitsn  Chrisilicben  Lehre,  etc.  Leipiig,  15C0  FoL — Corpus  DooLri oaf 
ChriMianae  quae  est  suroina  orthodaii  et  Catholiai  Dogmatia.  Iiipsiae,  1683. 
Folio.  — ZwiNQLii  Huldr.  Oper»,  Completa  Eilitio  prima  our.  Sohnluo  at  Sehal> 
thessio.  Zurich  1829-1842.  8  toIs.  8to. 
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burg  ConfeeeioD  is  in  its  innioet  texture  the  theologj  of  the 
New  Twtament  m  Ltit1i«r  WUored  it.  Melanchthoo  had  no 
cr«ativcii«w  of  mind,  und  bat  for  Luther,  his  name  would 
hardly  havo  t^kcn  a  phn-«  uiiiong  grwit  theologians.  lie  waa 
a  sculptor  who  cut  with  nmtulilei)))  graoe  ufl4.-r  thv  model  of  tho 
master. 

For  the  nl>«ienre  of  Luther  from  Augshnr^,  the  rMfOns  con- 
fltant)  V  aseigned  in  hiatorr  are  ohriouHly  tho  ronl  ones.  Luther 
waa  not  only  ander  the  Papal  exeommunioation,  jib„B8tofi^ 
but  he  vtas  an  otithnv  under  the  imperiiil  bun.  In  (hnrnnAo^ 
the  n.«cript  of  the  Emperor  he  wa«  Btylod  "  thu  '™'*' 
evil  fiend  in  linmnn  form,"  "the  fool,"  and  "  the  hlaaphcmcr." 
His  jicrflon  would  hnvo  been  lejjally  «iibjeot  to  seizure.  The 
Diet  at  Spii-ea  (I.i211)  had  rcj)eated  the  Decree  of  Worm*.  Tho 
Klector  would  have  looked  like  a  plotter  of  treason  had  Luther 
been  thrnet  by  him  before  the  Emperor,  and  with  the  intense 
hatred  choriehed  by  the  Papiatical  party  toward  Luther,  he 
iroiild  not  have  l>cen  permitted  to  leave  Augsburg  nlire.  The 
lOeetor  wafi  so  thoroughly  anxious  to  have  Luther  with  him, 
that  at  first  he  allowed  his  wishes  to  obscure  his  judgment, — 
lie  attached  such  importance  to  the  mild  language  of  Charlea 
Y.,  that  be  allowed  himxelf  to  hope,  yet,  as  his  luttcr  of  March 
14th  sbon-s,  rather  feebly,  that  even  Luther  might  be  pormitr 
ted  to  appear.  Luther  left  Wittenberg  on  the  iiasumption 
Uiat  he  (lerhaps  might  be  iiernntted  to  come  to  Augaburg. 
Uut  a  oafu-conduet  vrsuf  denied  him.  Had  it  been  doiiircd  by 
the  Eloclor  to  have  Littlier  out  of  the  way,  it  would  bnve  been 
far  easier  to  the  Elector,  and  plensanter  to  Luther,  to  have  kept 
him  »t  Wittenberg. 

That  Luther  came  to  Coburg,  is  proof  of  the  ardent  desire 
In  have  his  counsel  and  co-operation;  that  ho  stopi^icd  there, 
shows  the  grwitnc-*B  of  tbo  peril  that  would  have  iittcnded  his 
ffiiag  f.irtbor.  But  Luther's  safety  was  not  merely  provided 
Ibr  by  bis  detention  here,  hut  by  placing  him  in  the  old  caatlo 
of  the  Duke  of  Ojlmra:,  which  oceupie«  a  commniuliti;^  height. 
Bore  than  five  hunilri>d  feet  iibuve  the  town,  and  which  is  »o 
troll  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  that  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,   Wallenslein   besieged   it  in   vain.    The  arrangenionta 
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wcrefiliitini'd  l>j-  Invinu  fiuTids  fnr  his  safety  :  Lutlierperfect/j 
uink'rstDod  iheeliaractor  :niil  olije(;tot'  the  arrangements,  before 
tliey  were  made,  while  they  were  in  progress,  and  after  al!  wst 
over.     Thus,  April  2d,  writing  before  his  journey,  he  8aj-3:  "I 
am  going  with  the  Prince,  as  far  as  Cobitrff,  and  Melanchthmi 
and  Jonae  with  U8,  uutit  it  ie  known  what  will  be  attempted 
at  Augeburg."    In  another  letter  of  same  date:  "  I  am  DOt 
Bnmmoned  to  go  to  Augsbnrg,  but  for  certain  reasoua,  I  only 
accompany  the  Prince  on  his  journey  through  his  own  domin- 
iona."    June  1,  he  writen :  "  I  am  waiting  on  the  bordert  of 
Saxony,  midway  between  "Wittenberg  and  Aagfibui^,  for  it 
was  not  safe  to  take  me  to  Augsburg." 

Tiio  expressions  of  impatience  which  we  find  in  his  letteri 
during  hia  atay  at  Coburg,  only  show  that  in  the  ardor  of  liiB 
great  soul,  in  moments  of  intense  excitement,  the  reaaoiu  for 
his  detention  at  the  castle,  which  had  commended  tbemselm 
to  hie  cooler  judgment,  seemed  reaaona  no  longer — death 
seemed  nothing  —  he  would  gladly  face  it  as  he  had  faced  it 
before,  only  to  be  in  body  where  he  was  already  in  heart.  "I 
burn,"  he  says,  "to  come,  though  uncommanded  and  utiin- 
Tited."  His  seeming  impatience,  his  agony,  his  desire  to  heu 
often,  his  refusal  for  the  moment  to  liaten  to  any  excuses,  wer« 
all  inevitable  with  Buch  a  apirit  as  Luther's  under  the  d^ 
cumstances;  yet  for  places  some  days' journey  apart,  iu  those 
troublous  times,  of  imperfect  communication,  with  speoi^i 
couriers  carrying  all  the  letters,  there  wna  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  correspondence.  We  have  about  seventy  letters  of 
Luther  written  to  Augsburg  during  the  Diet,  and  we  know  of 
thirty-two  written  by  Melunchthon  to  Lnther,  and  of  thirty- 
nine  written  by  Luther  to  Melanehthon  in  the  five  months  of 
correspondence,  during  the  Diet,  or  connected  with  it  in  ths 
time  preceding.* 

Luther  and  Melanehthon  went  in  comjiany  to  Coburg,  and  it 
Cobure  the  "  Exordium  "  of  the  ConfeasioD  wu 

Oimipond*nM  ...  i  ..ii. 

wiifa  Lntiiir.  Urn-  wntt«n.    At  Augsburg,  Melanehthon,  as  was  on 

Il^ii'"""  ■^°"*'  elaborated  it  to  a  yet  higher  finish.     Maj 

4,  he  writes  to  Luther:  "  I  have  made  the  exor- 

*  Luthcc'a  Utter*,  D«  W«tt«'t  e<I.,  iil.  it. 
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diam  of  our  Apology  aomewliat  more  finished  in  atylc  (reto* 
rikoteron)  than  I  wrote  it  nt  Coburg."  Speaking  of  hi»  work 
he  Bay* :  "  In  a  short  time,  /  >»}/S':lf  wilt  bring  it,  or  if  the 
PritiOT  will  not  ponnil  mo  to  comfl,  Imtt  said  it." 

By  th«  Apology-  or  Defeijco  is  meant  the  Confession,  which 
was  originally  dc^igiKid  to  bo  in  tho  main  a  defence  of  the 
Evaiigclicnl  (Luthoran)  Confcasora,  oupcoiully  in  regard  to  their 
practi<;al  applii-ation  of  their  principles  in  the  correction  of 
abuses.  Tlie  second  part  was  t)ie  one  which  at  the  time  of  tho 
preparation  of  the  Confession  was  rdgardcd  as  tho  more  difficult, 
and  for  the  immediate  objects  contemplated,  tho  more  import- 
ant. The  articles  of  faith  were  designed  as  a  prciwinition  for 
ibe  Mcond  part,  and  the  jndgment  of  Fnerstemann  and  others 
that  by  the  "  Exordium,"  Melanchthon  moant  not  the  Preface, 
which  there  seems  to  bo  evidence  was  written  in  German  by 
Briick,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Jonas,  "but  the  whole 
first  part  of  the  Confession,  is  not  without  mach  to  render  it 
probable." 

If  we  take  Melanchthon 'a  lan^iage,  in  hiit  letter  of  May  5, 
grammatically,  it  seems  to  settle  it,  that  the  Exordium  was  the 
whole  first  part,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  would  desire  to 
Dome  all  the  way  to  Coharg  to  show  Luther  merely  the  Pre- 
fue,  more  especially  as  we  know  that  the  Confession  itself  was 
naarly  finished  at  the  time.  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,(May 
*lh^  to  Viet  Dietrich,  who  was  with  Luther,  he  says :  "  I  will 
•Wtly  ran  over  to  yon,  that  I  may  bring  to  tho  Doctor 
number)  the  Apology  wbi(;b  is  to  1«  otTored  to  tho  Eni]>cror, 
that  be  (Luther)  may  examine  it." 

Per  very  obvious  reasons,  Melanchthon  could  not  1»  spared 
"*>IB  Augsburg  at  this  time  even  for  an  hour,  to     ^1,^  ei^i.,,-, 

*y  nothing  of  the  hazards  which  might  have  been  "- -r  u^ 

""''Jrred  by  the  journey,  which  his  great  anxiety 
^Of  a  personal  conference  with  Luther  inclined  him  to  make. 
^Qton  May  lltb,  tho  Elector  sent  to  Luther  the  Confession, 
"'■111  A  letter,  in  whii?h  he  spcuks  of  it  iis  tnvant  to  be  a  careful 
f^viiion  of  those  very  articles  of  which  Luther  was  tho  main 
■mbor.     He  says  to  Luther  (Augsburg,  May  1 1  th) :  "  As  you 
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and  oar  otbor  th<x>logiaQ8  at  Wittenberg,  have  brought  inlA 
summary  statement  tlm  article*  of  religion  altout  whk-h  there 
in  dispute,  it  is  our  wish  to  let  jou  know  that  Mclanchthon  Ii« 
furthyr  rcviHod  the  Hamo,  and  reduced  them  to  a  form,  wliicli 
we  hereby  eond  you."  "  Aud  it  w  oar  dcBlre  that  you  wooU 
further  revise  the  Bame,  and  give  them  a  thorough  «j»miniTfo. 
and  at  the  same  time  (danebeu)  you  would  also  write  how  von 
like  it,  or  what  you  think  proper  to  add  about  it  or  to  it,  and 
in  order  that,  on  hia  Majesty's  arrival,  which  is  looked  for  ins 
short  time,  wo  may  bo  ready,  send  back  th«  same  ctpefullj 
scoured  and  ^-alcd,  without  delay,  to  this  place,  by  the  letter 
carrier  who  Kikos  this." 

Luther  had  been  tbo  chief  laborer  in  the  articles  of  wbioli 
the  Kleetor  declared  the  Confession  to  hi?  but  a  revision  and  rfr 
ducing  to  shape — ^  there  could  1k)  little  room  for  large  changM, 
and  as  the  Emperor  was  expected  speedily,  the  time  was  loo 
pressing  to  allow  of  elaborate  discussions,  which  were  iniiefd 
unneedod  where  all  were  so  absolute  a  unit  in  faith  as  our  Con- 
fessors were.  That  margin  would  have  boon  nurrow,  and  thiit 
time  short,  indeed,  on  which  and  in  which  Luther  could  not  | 
have  written  enough  to  kill  any  Confession  which  tam[)erra 
with  the  truth. 

The  Elector's  whole  letter  cxprcusiy  assiguB  the  natuml  and 
cogent  reason,  that  Luther's  Judgment  might  be  needed** 
once,  in  consequence  of  the  exjiected  advent  of  the  Emperor,* 
point  which  Molanohthon's  letter  of  the  same  date  also  nrj^ 
The  haste  is  evidence  of  the  anxiety  to  have  Luther's  <^Bioii  i 
and  approval,  as  a  nine  qua  non.  ■ 

The  Diet  had  been  summoned  for  April  8tb.     It  was  Moa  | 
after  postponed  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  at  this  later  date,  hid 
it  not  boon  for  the  delay  of  the  Emperor  inappoaring,  the  arti- 
cles of  Luther,  on  which  the  Confession  was  afterwards  basedi ', 
would  themselves  have  been  otVerod.     As  it  was,  it  was  neeA- 
ful  to  be  ready  at  any  hour  for  the  approach  of  Charlee.    The 
letter  of  the  Elector  implies  that  the  original  of  the  ConfeariOB 
was  Kent  to  Luther.     Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  oopiei 
from  Wing  multiplied,  as  the  onemica  were  eugor  to  see  it. 
Even  on  June  25th,  the  day  of  its  presentation,  the  Latin  CoD* 
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,111  Melaochthou'i  own  Imnd  writing,  was  given  to  the 
tmp>ror. 

With  this  letter  of  the  Klwtor  was  sent  »  lett«r  from 
VebnchtfaoD  addreawd  "to  .\(artin  I.utlier,  hU  j,,i„„i,tb„... 
iDoMiieftr father."  In  it  he  says:  "Our  Apology  ""'•«  •*  mv 
a  Mit  to  joo,  alihoiigli  it  is  more  pro]>eply  a  Con- 
fanon,  for  tlie  Emperor  will  have  no  time  for  protracted  dia- 
wnon.  Nevcrtlielww,  I  Iiave  said  those  things  which  I 
Ikoojebt  most  protitiiblc  or  fitting.  With  this  deeiign  I  have 
Cainccd  nearly  all  the  articles  of  faith,  for  Ki'k  has  put  forth 
tbiBiost  diaboHosI  eUindere  againEt  ns,  to  which  I  wished  to 
sppowa  remedy.  I  request  you,  in  accordance  with  your  own 
qirit,  ti)  decidu  cooceniing  the  whole  writing  {Pro  tmt  apiritu 
A  Wft  gerip(o  statws.)  X  question  is  rffirrtd  to  you,  to  whit'h 
fRitiy  dei^ire  a»  amtwer  from  you.  What  if  tliv  Emperor 
■  ■lltTCld  prohibit  our  niiiiislen  from  prouching  at  AugHlnirg? 
kinuMWCreil  that  we  should  yic-ld  to  the  wi»h  of  thv  Em- 
;  i&  whoae  city  wc  are  gnosis,  [tut  our  old  man  is  diffi- 
to  aoften."  (The  "old  man  "  is  either  the  Klet-tor  John, 
etOed  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  John  Frederick,  or 
«id  Chancellor  Briick.)  '^  Whatever  therefore  yon  think, 
l^  that  yon  will  write  it  in  German  on  separate  paper." 
What  Lather  wus  to  write  was  his  judgment  both  as  to  the 
ion  and  the  question  about  proavliiiig,  and  the  "  sepa- 
paper/'on  which  lie  wa«  particnlariy  ri-quo^led  to  write, 
[Qiean  aeparate  from  that  which  held  the  Confession.  One 
nbsUe  reaaon  why  Luther  was  so  particularly  requested  not, 
u  rerr  much  his  wont,  to  write  upon  the  margin,  wati, 
tb»  original  ilraft  of  the  Confession  might  have  l>een 
for  ptweottttion  to  the  Emperor.  The  original  of  La- 
•^  refiliM  to  the  Elector  on  both  points  (for  to  the  Elector 
idaoCtoMclanchthon  tliey  were  to  be  made, and  were  made,) 
Rmnaini.  Both  are  together  —  neither  is  on  the  margin 
aoTthing,  bat  both  are  written  just  as  Melanchthon  specially 
ifuated.'^toGerraAD,"  and  on  "ecparato  paper."*    It  shows 

Owli»U«w»  I.,  p.  40.    Lotkn'*  BpiUvL  Mppkm.  BiuliUl,  OS.    S«llg.  IliU.  d 
(  GmT^L  M.    CfftUUyBtjUt*  sir.  Es  Aulognpho.     Lulbtr'i  Bri«f«:  I>t 
■r  (I>«tL  HIS)  UmMir  eonpuvd  ili*  origiiial  in  the  Weinst  ArakiTM. 
U 
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the  iatciiscat  desire  to  have  the  assurance  doubly  sure  of  Lu- 
ther'a  coiipiirrence,  that  under  all  tho  pressure  of  haste,  the 
oripnal  of  the  Coufessiou  was  sent  him. 

That  the  highest  importance  was  attached  to  Luther's  judg- 
ment on  this  form  of  the  Confession,  is  furthermore  proved  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  Confession  was  despatched,  (May  11,) 
everyiking  was  suspended  at  Augslntrtj,  till  he  should  be  heard 
from.  "On  the  16th  of  May,  the  Elector  indicated  to  the 
other  States,  that  the  Confcssinn  was  ready,  but  was  not  entirely 
closed  up,  but  had  been  sent  to  Luther  for  examination." 
Shortly  after,  Luther's  reply  of  May  16,  heartily  indorsing  the 
Confession,  without  the  change  of  a  word,  was  received  at 
Augsburg.* 

It  is  called  "form  of  Confession,"  in  the  Elector's  letter  to 
Luther,  because  the  matter  of  the  Confession  had  beeu  prepared 
by  Luther  himself.  Melanchthon's  work  was  but  to  revise  that 
matter,  and  give  it  "  form,"  which  revised  form  was  to  be  eub- 
locted  to  tho  examination  of  all  the  Lutheran  authorities  and 
divines  at  Augslmrg,  and  especially  to  Luther. 

As  to  the  articles  of  faith,  and  the  abuses  to  be  corrected, 
the  matter  of  the  Confession  was  already  finished  and  ftirniahed 
—  much  of  it  direct  from  Luther's  hand,  and  all  of  it  with  his 
iX)-operation  and  approval.  It  was  only  as  to  the  "  form,"  the 
selection  among  various  abuses,  the  greater  or  less  amplitude 
of  treatment,  that  all  the  questions  lay.  The  "  form  of  Con- 
fession "  sent  on  May  11th  was  the  Augsbut^  Confession,  aub- 
stautially  identical  'with  it  as  a  whole,  and,  in  all  that  is  really 
essential  to  it,  verbally  identical.  We  have  copies  of  it  so 
nearly  at  the  stage  at  which  it  then  was  as  to  know  that  this 
is  the  case.  Melanchthon's  letter  expressly  declares  that  nearly 
all  the  articles  of  faith  had  been  treated,  and  the  Augsbai^ 
Confession,  in  its  most  finished  shape,  only  professes  to  give 
"  about  the  sum  of  the  doctrines  held  by  ns." 

But  we  need  not  rest  in  inferences,  however  strong,  in  r^ard 
to  this  matter.  We  have  direct  evidence  firom  Melaachthon 
himself,  which  will  be  produced,  that  Luther  did  decide,  before 
its  presentation,  upon  what,  in  Melanchthon's  jadgnieat,  was 

■Corpiia  Reform..  No.  lOO.     EWnar,  pp.  1*1.  Ut. 
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Augsburg  Conf<«eion  itself.  Ilia  woprU  prove  that  the 
chnngcs  which  Luthor  did  not  bco  were  piiivlv  those  of  nicetica 
of  Btylc,  or  of  a  nmro  nmple  clitbonttioii  of  u  vorv  few  pointe, 
niainly  on  the  nbii»«8 ;  in  fitot,  thiit  Luth(^^'8  Approval  had  been 
given  to  th«  Confpesion,  and  that  without  il  th«  CoiilVxtsion 
Ottver  would  liave  been  prefleiitcd. 

The  Elector's  letter  of  May  11th  was  iiiiswt>rc<l  by  Lutbcr. 
who  heartily  indorsed  the  Confession  sent  him,  without  the 
t^UQgeof  a  word.  Nothing  was  taken  out,nothin)5:  was  addrt), 
Bothiug  wuH  nttured.  U«  epcnka  admiringly,  not  reprovingly, 
of  the  rnodcmtion  of  itu  Htyle,  and  eonlifsee  that  it  had  a  gen- 
Iltsma  of  miiiiiKT  of  which  he  wan  not  muster. 

Ah  the  l*>npcror  Mill  lingered,  ^lelaitchthoD  u»ed  the  time  to 

•nijipovc,  here  aj»d  there,  tJio  external  fonn  of  the  Confemion. 

J'e  loved  the  mo«t  exquisite  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  phmso, 

si»<I  never  eca««J  filing  on  hiit  work.     What  topiea  should  l»e 

■"•iidled  under  the  head  of  ahiitief*,  was  in  the  main  f«rfeotly 

"""Jerstood,  and  ajjrei'd  upon  between  him  and  huther.     The 

"•■^fi  of  the  discussion  of  ilieni  was  largely  from  Luther's 

"•nj,  and  all  of  it  was  indontod  by  him. 

1'he  main  matters  were  entirely  settled,  the  principles  were 
d,  and  the  queetiona  which  arose  were  those  of  Btylc,  of 
lion  of  topics,  of  the  mode  of  treating  them,  or  of  expedi- 
J,  in  which  the  faith  was  not  involved.     In  regard  to  this, 
^**tl»or  speedily  hcnrs  again  from  his  son  in  the  Gospel. 

Ifclny  22d,  .Melanchthon  wrote  to  Luther:"    "  In  the  Apol- 

^Sjr,  we  daily  change  many  things ;  the  article  on  Vows,  as  if 

"«»«  more  meagre  than  it  should  be,   I   have  re-     >i,iu„hiw,i. , 

nvored,  and  snppliud  \t»  place  with  a  lUscussion  a  un«.fjiMn 

«t.t.le  more  full,  on  tbo  same  jioiut.     I  am  now  treating  of  the 

I**>i*'er  of  the  koya  also.     I  wish  you  woidtl   run  ox'er  the 

Article*  of  Faith  ;  if  you  tVink  there  is  no  defect  in  them,  we 

*U!  troal  of  the  other  i»oint«  as  we  Iiest  may  {ulrunqve.)     For 

^^>^  an  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  ancl  adapted  (o  the 

'^niUDUtAnoes."    In  the  same  letter  he  Wgs  Luther  to  write  to 

"Wige,  Duke  of  Saxony,  because  his  letter  would  carry  deci- 

•ivi  weight  with  him :  "  there  is  need  of  your  letters." 

*CorpM  lUftTiulonia,  li.  Epbt.,  Xo.  680. 
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This  letter  Bhowa : 

1.  That  MeLanchtliun  desired  Luther  to  know  all  that  he 
was  doing. 

2.  That  the  Aiticlea  of  Faith  were  finished,  and  that  the 
changes  wore  confined  to  the  Articiea  on  Abuses. 

3.  That  ill  the  discussions  on  Abuses,  there  were  many  ques- 
tions which  would  have  to  \m  decided  as  the  occasions,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  would  determine  them. 

From  three  to  four  days  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
time  of  the  letter-carrier  between  Augsburg  and  Coburg.  The 
Elector  sent  the  Confession  May  11th.  Luther  replied  May 
15th,  probably  the  very  day  he  received  it ;  his  reply  probably 
reached  Augsburg  May  20th,  and  two  days  after,  Melanchthon 
sends  him  tiie  Articles  of  Faith,  with  the  elaboration  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and  informs  him  of  what  he 
had  been  doing,  and  designs  to  do. 

In  part,  on  the  assumption  that  Luther  was  not  permitted 
to  receive  this  letter,  a  theory  was  built  by  Riickert,  a  Kation- 
alistic  writer  of  Germany,  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
meant  to  be  a  compromise  with  Rome,  and  that  it  was  feared 
that  if  Luther  were  not  kept  in  the  dark  he  would  spoil  the 
scheme.  But  even  if  Luther  did  not  receive  Melanchthon 's 
letter  and  the  Articles  of  May  22d,  we  deny  that  the  rational 
solution  would  be  that  they  were  fraudulently  held  back  by 
tlie  friends  of  the  Confession  at  Augsburg.  Qrant  that  Lu- 
ther never  receive<l  them.  What  then  1  The  retention  of  them 
would  have  been  an  act  of  flagrant  immorality;  it  was  need* 
less,  and  foolisli,  and  hazardous  ;  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  great  princes  and  leaders,  political  and 
theological,  who  were  as  little  disposed  as  Luther,  to  compro- 
mise any  principle  with  Rome.  The  Elector  and  Briick  were 
on  some  points  lees  disposed  to  be  yielding  than  Luther.  The 
theory  is  contradicted  by  the  great  body  of  facts,  which  show 
that  Luther,  though  absent  in  body,  was  the  controlling  spirit 
at  Augsburg.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  Confession  itself, 
which  is  a  presentation,  calm  in  manner,  but  mighty  in  the 
matter,  in  wliich  it  overthrows  Popery  from  the  very  founds 
tion.     It  is  contradicted  by  the  fierce  replies  of  the  Paputs  in 


Ithe  Coniioil,  hy  the  nflsanlla  of  Poporj  npon  it  throiigli  all  time, 

pby  tlie  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  wIjobb  main  polemioal 

(reference  U  to  it.     It  is  contrnciictcd  by  iho  untlmsiiifitic  itdmi* 

ition  which  Lutbor  felt,  and  expressed  again  and  ag:ain,  for 

the  Confesflion.  ^ 

I  The  millions  of  our  purified  ehurc-hot^  Ijavo  justly  regarded 
it  for  ago*  as  the  great  bulwark  against  Komo,  and  tho  judg- 
ini>ut  of  th<!  whole  Protestant  world  has  betin  »  unit  as  to 
its  fnndutnentnlly  Kvangoltcal  utid  SoripturAl  olinrncter  over 
BgAinst  Rome.  Its  greatest  defondcrs  Lavu  lx>«n  the  most  ablo 
asaeilants  of  Popery. 

It  might  ns  well  bo  iu)»ume«l  that,  the  liible  is  a  compromise 
with  the  Devil,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghoiit  wan  excluded  from 
siding  in  it«i  prndnetion,  lost  he  should  embarracm  the  proceed- 
ings, aa  that  the  Augsburg:  Confeitsion  ie,  or  was  meant  to  he, 
aamtproinifto  with  Popery,  and  that  Luther  was  conBequontly 
Jirovwnted  from  having  a  share  in  producing  it. 

If  Iho  letter  reiilly  never  re:n'hed  Luther,  the  theory  that  it 
"M  frandnlently  kept  at  Augsburg  by  the  friends  of  the  Con. 
^on,  that  the  whole  thing  was  one  of  th(^  meanest,  and  at 
snmo  lime,  most  useless  criniO'*  ever  committod,  i«  so  cx- 
e,  involve*  suuh  base  wickedness  on  the  part  of  its  ]jcri30- 
tntnrs,  that  nothing  but  the  strongcttt  evidences  or  the  nio8t 
"venvlielniing  pn-Aumptitms  justify  n  man  in  thinking  such  au 
Wplanation  possible. 

If  lliia  letter,  or  othcni,  never  reached  Luther,  it  is  to  be 

'"ril'tited  eitlior  to  the  imperfoct  mode  of  transmission,  ia 

*''ii'li  iutl«re  were  lost,  miscarried,  or  destroyed  by  careless  or 

•""idTilent  carriers,  of  which  bitter  complaints  constantly  oucur 

^Uio  letters  of  Lnther  and  others  at  that  time,  or  if  there 

I  siiy  st«p«  taken  to  prevent  Luther '»  letter.'*  n-aehing  him, 

""ae  $toi«  would  Ik'  taken  by  the  KomanistB,  who  were  now 

ering  in  inereaainj^  force  at  Angslmrg.     The  difiieulty  in 

'■*ay  ofeomniunicitting  with  Ltither  increased,  as  his  Iieing 

W  Colmrg  was  kept  secret  from  his  enemie*,  and  at  his  requcet, 

'"ali'ltor  which  we  shuU  quote,  was  kejrt  secret  in  June  even 

fr*i  the  b*«ly  of  his  friends. 

^luucli  for  the  theory,  granting  its  fact  for  argitmout's  sake 
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I!ut  llif  liK't  1>  ihai.  ].utlnT  dill  rt'wivu  .MelaiK'lithoii's  letter 
of  tlie  --li.     Tilt;  k'ttor  \v:is  imt  lost,  but  apjHJiirs  in  all  the 
editions  of  MclaiidithoiVs  letters,  eutiro,*  and  in  the  earliest 
liiatorieB  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  without  s  hint,  from  the 
beginuiii^  up  to  Riickert's  time,  that  it  had  not  been  received. 
AVben  we  turn  to  Luther's  letters,  complaining  of  the  alencfl 
of  his  friends,  we  find  no  evidence  that  Melanchthon'B  lett^ 
had  not  been  received.     They  create,   on   the   contrary,  the 
Btrongest  presumption  that  it  had  been  received,     Ae  it  w» 
Bent  at  once,  (Melanchthon  says  that  he  had  hired  a  letter-car- 
rier before  he  began  the  letter,)  it  would  reach  Luther  about 
May  25th. 

Luther'B  letter  of  June  Ist  to  Jacob  Probst,  in  Bremen,t 
shows  that  he  had  intelligence  of  the  moat  recent  date  from 
Augsburg,  that  he  was  sharing  in  the  cares  and  responsibilitit* 
of  what  was  then  passing  :  "Hero,  also,  I  am  occupied  with 
1>usinesB  for  God,  and  the  burden  of  the  whole  empire  rot* 
uponuB."     Hethen  uses,  in  part,  the  very  language  of  Melftoch- 
tbon's  letter  of  May  22d,  as  to  tlie  time  when  the  Emperor 
would  be  at  Augsburg.^;    He  quotes  from  that  letter  Melaoch- 
thon's  very  words  in  regard  to  Mercurinue :  §  "  He  would  haW 
nothing  to  do  with  violent  councils  —  that  it  had  appeared  »t 
"Worms  what  violent  councils  would  do.     He  desired  the 
at^airB  of  the  Church  to  be  peacefully  arranged."     He  close* 
hia  account  of  things  at  Augsburg  by  saying:  "Yon  haveao 
account  of  matters  now  as  they  are  ttniay  at  Augsburg  "  [haH^ 
hahd.) 

Luther  did  receive  Melanchthon'a  letter  of  the  22d,  and  o(* 
June  Ist  quotea  largely  from  it. 

Up  to  this  time,  too,  there  is  no  complaint  of  suBpenuOQ  of 

•  Iq  Oie  originul  Latin,  in  Corpus  Eeforni.,  ii.,  No.  C'JS.  In  Qermftn,  in  W*]di'# 
Lutbur's  Werkc,  xyi  ,  No.  927. 

t  De  Welte'B  Bricfe,  No.  1217.     BuddeuB,  Suppl.,  No.  12S. 

JMcUnohlboa:  via  nnte  PenMooBten.     Luther;  forte  ad  PenteooBlen. 

j  MeUnc. :  Notts  se  vialcnCiii  consiliia  intcres^o.  Luth.:  Se  nolle  interewa 
Tiolentia  conBiliis.  Mel. :  Wormetin  apparuisae.  quam  nibil  proGoiant  TiolemU 
consilia.  Lutb,  ;  WormaliB  ridissel,  quid  efficerent  Tiolenta  coneilik.  McL; 
Vir  Bummua  Merouiinue.  Luth.;  Summus  Merauriuua.  Mel.:  Bei  T'tllriia 
tics  rite  consiiiuerentur.     Lulb. :  £ocUsin  rei  cum  pue  conatituL 
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comrnuuication  with  Aug»hurg,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  he  r^ 
poria  up  to  the  day  on  wliich  ho  write*. 

On  June  ii,  Luihcr  writes  to  Mdtinchthon.'*    Tbore  is  no 

word  of  complaint  in  thia  letter  of  any  silenee  on  the  pftK  r>f 

Mvluiicbthon,  or  of  otWi-B  at  Augsliurg.     lie  complaina  that 

lie  is  HO  ovorruu  with  visitoi-s  us  to  l>o  compelled  to  leave  Co- 

bnr^  for  a  diiy,  to  crontu  thfi  iuiprtMion  that  he  is  no  longer 

tlion.'.     "  I  beg  of  you,  and  tho  uthoi-^  with  you,  in  future  to 

■peak  and  write  no  that  no  one  will  SKvk  mo  hore  any  longvr ; 

jW  /  in'jtA  to  renutin  cmefiileii,  and  to  have  you,  at  tho  siimo 

time,  to  keep  me  concealed,  both  in  your  wonis  atul  leUert." 

lU  then  speaks  of  the  report  that  the  Kiii|>eror  would  not  come 

•to  Angsburg  at  all,  and  of  his  dcop  anxiety.     This  letter  shows 

what  was  tlie  subjuct  of  Luther's  intense  solicitude  on  the  fol> 

lowiiig  days.    A  thousand  alarming  rumors  rwiehud  him,  and 

li*  was  unxiouA  to  hear,  by  cwry  posviblu  opportunity,  from 

Augaburg;  at  tho  Mme  time,  wishing  to  be  concealed,  he  had 

fopiestcd  Melanchthon  and  his  other  friends  to  avoid  sending 

'Mlew  ill  a  way  that  would  make  it  known  that  ho  was  atC'o- 

^rg-    These  two  facta  help  to  *o\v*s  Luther's  great  solicitude 

to  htwr  news,  and  also,  in  purt,  as  wo  have  said,  to  nvcount  for 

'w   irregularity  in  hi^  i-eceiving  lottcT!*,  iw  they  would,  in 

'ocorclanee  with  his  direction  of  June  2d,  be  sent  with  secrecy. 

*1    1-nther's  letter  of  June  oth,  he  compltiiuH  not  that  thei-e 

^**i  U-en  a  long  delay,  but  that  they  did  not  write  by  every 

Opportunity.    These  wore  sometimes  quite  frequent.     In  some 

*••*•  tnoru  tbiiM  one  opportunity  occurred  in  a  day.     None  of 

'tier's  anxiety  itt  about  the  Confession.     lu  Luther's  letter 

™  Mclanuhlbon,  of  June  7th,  ho  complwitts  of  the  silence  uf  his 

"*^*nU  at  Augsburg,  but  in  a  }ila)jfal  tune.     lu  his  letter  of 

Wiiu  19th,  to  CordBtUfl,t  ho  says:  "  Wc  have  no  tiews  from 

"*S8burg.    Our  frienda  at  Angabwcg  write  us  none."     In  his 

lelt^,p  to  Gabriel  Zwilling.t  Juno  lOth,  ho  says :  "  You  will, 

("^•"liiips,  get  the  luiM  from  Bernhard,  for  our  friends  have  not 

D«  Wail^  IlTl<rc,  No.  VXVI.    UuJcUu*.  Ko.  134    In  Otrman,  WtloU  xrl,  p. 

'•tto.Bri<f«,  N«L  1230.     BudtUut,  Xo.  \1!>.     Wnkh  itI.  2831. 
'Ml«,  N*  ISWK     Buddaoi,  K«.  ISB.     Wmloh  itI.  US3tl. 
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were  planned  by  loving  friends  for  his  safety :  Luther  perfectly 
Dnderstood  the  character  and  object  of  the  arrangements,  before 
they  were  made,  while  they  were  in  progreaa,  and  after  all  was 
over.  Thus,  April  2d,  writing  before  hia  journey,  he  says ;  "  I 
BDi  going  with  the  Prince,  as  far  as  Coburg,  and  Melanchthon 
and  Jonas  with  us,  until  it  is  known  what  will  be  attempted 
at  Augsburg."  In  another  letter  of  same  date:  "  I  am  not 
summoned  to  go  to  Augsburg,  but  for  certain  reasons,  I  only 
accompany  the  Prince  on  his  journey  through  bis  own  domin- 
ions." June  1,  he  writes:  "I  am  waiting  on  the  borders  of 
Saxony,  midway  between  Wittenberg  and  Augsburg,  for  it 
was  not  safe  to  take  me  to  Augsburg." 

The  expressions  of  impatience  which  we  find  in  his  letters 
during  his  stay  at  Coburg,  only  show  that  in  the  ardor  of  his 
great  soul,  in  moments  of  intense  excitement,  the  reasons  for 
his  detention  at  the  castle,  which  had  commended  themselves 
to  his  cooler  judgment,  seemed  reasons  no  longer  —  death 
seemed  nothing  —  he  would  gladly  face  it  as  he  had  faced  it 
before,  only  to  be  in  body  where  he  was  already  in  heart.  "  I 
burn,"  he  says,  "to  come,  though  uncommanded  and  unin- 
vited." His  seeming  impatience,  his  agony,  his  draire  to  hear 
often,  his  refusal  for  the  moment  to  listen  to  any  excuses,  were 
all  inevitable  with  such  a  spirit  as  Lather's  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; yet  for  places  some  days' journey  apart,  in  those 
(roublous  times,  of  imperfect  communication,  with  special 
couriers  carrying  all  the  letters,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
amonnt  of  correspondence.  We  have  about  seventy  letters  of 
Luther  written  to  Augsburg  during  the  Diet,  and  we  know  of 
thirty-two  written  by  Kelunehthon  to  Luther,  and  of  thirty- 
nine  written  by  Luther  to  Melanchthon  in  the  five  months  of 
correspondence,  during  the  Diet,  or  connected  with  it  in  the 
time  preceding.* 

Luther  and  Melanchthon  went  in  company  to  Coburg,  and  at 

Cobure  the  "  Exordium  "  of  the  ConfeBsion  waa 

*ith  i.nuitr.  «■-  written.     At  Angsburg,  Melanchthon,  as  was  his 

i«KUko|^uii«.  ^o„j.^  elaborated  it  to  a  yet  higher  finish.     May 

4,  he  writes  to  Luther:  "I  have  made  the  exor- 

«  Luthar'a  Lalten,  Da  Wetlc't  ti).,  lii.  it. 
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•Mainutiication  with  Aiigitbarg,  but,  on  tho  coutrnry,  li«  i^ 
psrts  np  to  tlic  (lay  on  wliu-h  he  write*. 

On  June  2<i,  Lutlier  writes  l^  Mvlanclithon.*  Tliece  is  no 
vorI  of  coraplaint  in  this  letter  of  any  silence  on  the  part  of 
Idaiincbtlion,  or  of  others  nt  Aug>il)urg.  He  complains  that 
leitto  ovoiTun  with  %ieitoi-a  as  to  be  ootupelled  to  leave  Co. 
bi^  tor  a  dny,  to  croato  tho  iuipre««ion  that  h«  ia  do  longer 
IkeR.  "1  beg  of  you,  anil  the  r>lbvrD  with  you,  in  futuro  to 
ipak  tad  teriU  lO  that  no  one  will  sock  tno  here  any  longer; 
firJteith  to  remain  conrcn/eJ,  and  to  have  you,  at  the  sumo 
^e,to  keep  me  concealed,  both  in  your  wonU  awl  feUirr.*." 
Dsthen  Bpeaks  of  Iherejiort  that  tho  Knii>ei-or  wouM  notc-ome 
4)  Aogsburg  at  all,  and  of  his  deep  anxiety.  This  letter  shows 
vh&t  was  th«  subject  of  Luther's  intvDsv  sulivitudo  on  the  fol< 
bwiig  days.  A  thousand  alurming  ruiuorfl  n-iicbod  liini,  and 
it  was  naxioos  to  bear,  by  every  pos«iblu  opportunity,  from 
Angsbai^-,  at  tho  same  lime,  wishing  to  bo  concealed,  he  had 
n^anted  Meluucbthon  and  his  othur  frioiids  to  avoid  Kcnding 
btten  in  a  way  that  would  muku  it  known  that  ho  wm  at  Co- 
bwg.  These  two  facia  help  to  solve  Luther's  great  Rolicitude 
toWr  news,  and  aUo,  in  part,  as  we  have  Raid,  to  noconnt  for 
tht  imgalarity  in  his  receiving  letters,  as  they  would,  in 
■amnlaooe  with  his  direction  of  JuHe  2d,  be  sent  with  secrecy. 
U  Lather's  letter  of  Judo  6th,  he  complains  not  that  there 
Wdbeeo  a  long  delay,  but  that  they  did  nut  write  by  every 
•pportuoity.  The^e  were  sometime*  quite  frequent.  In  some 
<SMii)U*«  tiian  one  opportunity  oucurred  in  a  day.  None  of 
Wbttr^a  anxiety  is  about  the  Confession.  In  Luther's  letter 
tsUeUaebthon,  of  June  7th,  he  complains  of  the  silence  of  his 
iwds  at  Angsbui^,  but  in  a  piuf/fai  tone.  In  bis  letter  of 
itam  IMl,  to  Cordatus.t  he  says:  '*  Wo  havo  no  netcs  from 
Aagrimrg.  Our  friends  at  Augsburg  write  us  none."  In  his 
Itfttf  to  OubricI  Zwilling,^  June  19th,  he  says :  "  You  will, 
prikSpa,  gut  tho  tuics  from  B^rnbard,  for  our  friends  have  not 

•  bt  VkM,  Briafc,  M».  13(9.    BuadMt,  So.  121.     Ia  Ocrnun.  K4lfih  xH,  p. 

t  D«  W*U«hBri«f«.  No.  1:39.     Bci.]d«ii>,  Ko.  13^.     WsUh  itt.  S88& 

•  D»  WHU,  »»  ItSO.    DuUto),  Ko.  1M.    Waleli  iTi.  2639. 
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But  the  fact  ie  that  Luther  did  receive  Melanchthou's  let: 
of  tho  "ULA.  Th<:  letter  wao  not  luet,  but  up[>ear8  in  all  t. 
wlitioiis  of  Mclauchthon's  letters,  entire,*  and  in  the  earliei 
histories  i>f  the  Aug«biirg Confeoeion,  without  a  hint,  from  lb 
Iwginuitltr  up  to  Riiikwrt's  tiiii(.-,that  it  hiid  ii«t  been  ruoeiwd 
lA'beu  wo  turn  to  Luther's  letters,  complain iiig;  of  the  ailtnw 
of  his  frifuds,  we  find  no  evidence  thnC  Melanchthoii's  lelM 
had  not  bocM  ^<lociv<^d,  They  <;r*alc,  ou  lh«  oonlran-,  dn 
strongest  prfsurn[>tion  thut  it  had  been  received.  At,  it  wu 
8Ctit  ul  oncv,  iMelanohlbon  bu>-«  tbut  be  had  hired  a  Ictlcr-or 
ricr  before  he  begun  the  letter,)  it  would  reneb  Luthor  about 
May  25th. 

Liithera  letter  of  Jniio  Ist  to  Jacob  Probst,  ia  Urwius,t 
Ahowt)  that  he  hod  intelligence  of  the  moat  recent  dale  fron 
Angsbni^,  that  he  was  flharing  in  the  cares  ami  responBibililitt 
of  what  was  then  passing  :  '*  Hero,  alao,  I  am  occupied  will) 
busioesa  for  God,  and  the  burden  of  the  whole  empire  reW 
uponuB."  Uethen  uses,  in  part,  the  verj-  lan^uageof  MebMb 
thon's  letter  of  May  :.'2d,  as  to  the  tinio  when  the  Empon 
would  be  at  Augsburg.  J  He  quote*  from  that  tetter  MeUwb 
tbou's  very  words  in  regard  to  Mereiiriuns:§  '■  Hu  would  Ii»v 
uotbing  to  do  with  violwnt  couiivils  —  that  it  Inid  upix'iued  « 
Worms  what  violent  councils  would  do.  He  desired  tb 
aftrtin*  of  x\\v  Ohnri'h  to  Ik;  iienrofully  arranged.'*  He  clort 
hii*  account  of  things  at  Augsburg  by  saying:  "Yon  haven 
acoonnt  of  matters  now  aa  they  are  t(Hla\/ at  Augsburg  "  {Wi 
kaUt.) 

Luther  did  receive  Melanchthou's  letter  of  the  22d,ai>d^ 
Juno  Ut  quotes  largely  from  it. 

Up  to  this  time,  too,  there  is  no  complaint  of  suspcusion  < 
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*  lu  Iliii  Dripuul  Lai  in,  in  CurjiuaEtvfurm.,  iL,  Iiv<  0%    In  On-maa,  ia  Wtl 
Lulhor'i  Wtrkc  i»i  .  So.  93". 

f  Dei  M\'iii>-«  Rri<^«,  No.  1217.     Duddoui.  Suppl.,  No.  13S. 

I  Mttntiahihon :  lis  snia  I>iiM<ai>tiaii.     l.iil)i«r:  fort«  b4  PvBtSMMea. 

IMolsDo. :  N'olta  n  lialcnlii  conmiliia  ioMrcise-  Lutb.:  S«  aolU  Ikttrw 
Tloloiilia  contiliit.  Mvl. :  WoMn>iij>  ap^iarulno,  •^uim  nihil  proBefuit  tIaIm 
cvimilw.  Lulb. :  WorinaUiu  viiliitstt,  i^iiiil  (.•ffioorrnt  liolenla  oMUJHft.  3M 
Vir  nimmui  Mt-rtiiiiauB.  Luili.;  Summiu  Mcrauriuni.  Met:  Bai 
iii;w  titf  eoii>iiiiieiaii[ar.     l^uth. :  liccl<*lis  rv*  ouui  )i*c«  eoiutiiui. 
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iftUoD  with  Augsburg,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ho  rp. 
D  the  day  on  nltii^h  liv  writes. 

t  iA,  Lullivr  write*  to  Mdimchtlion.*  Th«i«  is  no 
pmplaint  in  tliis  letter  of  any  sil«i)oo  ou  the  part  of 
lon,  or  of  otIiei'H  at  Augalmrg.     lie  complniiis  thnt 

erran  with  visitors  as  to  be  coiu]ieltetl  to  leave  0(V 

day,  to  creat«  the  inipreBdion  that  he  is  uo  longer 

beg  of  you,  and  the  others  with  you,  in  future  to 
v/rUe  eo  that  no  one  will  stK-k  me  h«re  nny  longer; 

to  ranain  roN<va/o/,  and  to  bftvc  you,  at  tho  same 
ip  rac  coiicejiled,  both  in  yon  r  worda  atut  leitrrs." 

•ks  of  the  report  that  the  Kniperor  would  not  come 

g  at  all,  and  of  his  deep  anxiety.     This  letter  showa 
the  subject  of  Luther's  intense  solicitude  on  thofoU 
A  thousand  alarming  rumors  reached  htm,  and 

xious  to  hear,  by  every  possible  opportunity,  from 
;  at  the  same  time,  wishing  to  be  conc(!alo<i,  ho  had 
cUnchthon  and  his  other  friends  to  avoid  sending 

way  that  would  malce  it  known  that  bo  was  nt  Co- 
two  liict«  bulp  to  solvv  Luther's  great  solicitude 
•nd  also,  in  part,  ae  wo  have  said,  to  account  for 
ibirity  in  his  receiving  letters,  an  they  would,  in 

with  his  direction  of  June  2d,  lie  sent  with  secrecy. 
>'«  letter  of  June  5th,  ho  complains  not  that  there 
long  delay,  but  that  they  did  not  write  by  every 
J.    Those  were  soraetiiucs  quite  frequent.     In  some 

than  one  opportunity  occurred  in  a  day.  Nono  of 
mxiet}-  U  about  the  Confi-Mion.  In  Luther's  letter 
ithon,  of  Juno  Tth,  he  complain*  of  the  silence  of  hi« 
Augsburg,  but  in  a  plaiffal  totu:  In  his  letter  of 
i,  to  Cordatus.f  he  says:  "  Wo  have  no  neic-i  from 
.  Our  friends  at  Augsburg  write  us  none."  In  hia 
labriel  Zwilling,*  Jnno  lOth,  he  says:  "Yon  mU, 
It  the  newt  from  Bernhard,  for  our  friends  have  not 

BvttE*,  N<L  1219.  RiuIiUiu,  No.  1^  In  awmno.  Wftlch  xti.,  p. 
,B(Mft.  So.  12».    BuUciuk  Ha-  IS3.    V«l«b  xri.  3884. 
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aoBwered  our  letters  through  the  whole  month,"  (June.)  La- 
ther's letter  oi  June  20(A,  to  Justus  Jonas,*  gives  direct  evi- 
dence how  long  the  interruption  of  correapondenoe  continued: 
"Your  letters  have  come  at  last,  my  Jona.s,  after  we  were  well 
fretted  for  three  whole  weeks  with  your  silence."  The  period, 
therefore,  does  not  embrace  May  22d,  but  only  the  first  three 
weeks  in  June.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  therefore,  for 
doubting  that  Luther  received  Melanchthon's  letter,  and  the 
Articles  of  Faith  of  ilay  22d.  On  June  lat,  the  Elector,  John, 
sent  Luther  secret  advices  of  an  important  proposition  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Emperor.  If,  therefore,  there  were 
any  furtive  and  dishonorable  course  pursued  toward  Luther, 
the  causes  and  results  of  it  must,  in  some  special  manner,  be 
found  between  the  Elector's  secret  advices  of  June  lat  and  the 
letter  to  Luther  from  Augsburg,  June  15th ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  course  of  events  to  suggest  any  such  reason, 
even  if  there  were  a  fact  which  seemed  to  require  something  of 
the  sort  —  but  there  is  no  such  fact.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall 
produce  a  fact  which  will  sweep  away  all  necessity  for  any  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  point. 

AVe  have  seen,  lat,  that  the  Confession  was  sent  by  the 
Elector,  May  11th,  to  Luther,  at  Coburg,  for  his  written  judg- 
ment upon  it,  in  ha  Jirst  farm. 

2d.  That  it  was  sent  again,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
by  Melanchthon,  and  was  received  by  Luther,  in  its  second 
/orm. 

3d.  AVe  shall  now  show  that  it  was  sent  as  uearty  as  possible 
in  its  complete  shape  to  Luther,  for  a  third  timf,  before  it  was 
delivered,  and  was  approved  by  him  in  what  may  probably  be 
called  its  final  form. 

The  evidence  to  which  we  shall  appeal  is  that  of  Melanch- 
thon himself.  It  is  first  found  in  the  Preface  to  his  Body  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  {Corpus  Doctrinip,)  1560,  and  also  in  the 
Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  his 
works  in  folio.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum, 
vol.  ix.,  No.  (3932.  He  there  says,  in  ^ving  a  history  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession : 

<•  D«  Wetle,  No.  1282.    Baddsm,  Ko.  127. 
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"I  brought  together  the  principal  points  of  the  Confe»- 
ion,  embracing  prettjr  nearly  the  sum  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
'Ohurobea." 

n.  "  I  assumed  nothing  to  myself,  for  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prtooeaand  other  officials,  Had  of  the  preachers,  it  was  discussed 

ttod  detoniiinvfl  upon  iti  rcgnlRr  course,  sentence  bj  sentence." 
UI,  "  The  complete  form  of  the  Confession  was  subseqiifnlly 
{tinntlc)  sent  to  Luther,  who  wrote  to  the  Prinoes  that  be  had 
read  the  ConfcMion  and  approved  it.  That  these  things  were 
»  done,  the  Princes,  und  other  honest  and  learned  laea,  yd 
\ii\vg-,  well  remember." 

rv.  "  Ajier  this  (jimfca,)  Iwfore  the  Emperor  Cbarle!),  in  a 
gKAt  oaaemblage  of  the  Princes,  this  Confession  was  read." 

I  This  extract  shows,  1,  that  this  complete  Confession  —  the 
t(i»  forma  —  the  Articles  on  Doctrines  and  Abusos,  as  oon- 
tiHted  with  any  earlier  and  iinpcrfuct  foroi  of  the  Confwsion, 
W3S  submitted  to  Luther. 

1  This  is  wholly  distinct  from  Luther's  indorsement  of  the 
Cotttionion  as  sent  May  lUh,for  that  was  not  the"  tola  furma," 
liot  n^ativoty  unfinished  ;  that  bad  not  been  discus^tcd  beforo 
Princes,  ofliciala,  and  preachers,  for  they  were  not  yet  at  Aug»> 
torg.  Xor  was  it  then  meant  that  the  ConfeBBion  abonld  be 
Duide  in  the  name  of  all  tlio  KvangclicAl  Stale*.  It  was  to  be 
linuted  to  Saxony.  Luther's  reply  to  the  letter  of  May  llth 
*M  not  to  the  Priuees,  but  to  John  alone.  Up  to  May  llth, 
tbo  Eloctor  (with  his  suite)  wan  the  only  one  of  the  Princes  at 
Augsburg.    On  the  12th,  the  Landgrave  of  lTc8.-»e  eaiuu ;  on 

1*^0  l.'ith  the  Xuremltergers,  Not  until  after  May  2id  did 
that  conference  and  dia<!Ussion  lake  place,  of  which  Mclanch- 
wion  speaks.  Aft«r  the  whole  form  of  tlioConfessinn  hml  Iwen 
■iMidtd  upon,  it  wa»  sent  to  Luther,  n.-ceived  his  final  indorse- 
l^wit,  and  was  presented  to  Cliarlcs.  Tliis  complete  form  was 
•^""tic;!!  in  matter  with  the  Confeoston  «a  exhibited,  although 
^«rlml  changed  were  made  by  Melanohthou  up  to  the  very  timo 
'''to  delivery. 

^  Luther's  opinion  of  the  Aug^urg  Confession,  we  propose 
'*'  tel  Luther  speak  for  himself. 
1*  1580,  May  1&.    In  Luther's  reply  to  the  Elector,  ho  says : 
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"  I  hftve  read  the  Apology  (CJonfoeeion,)  of  Philip,  from  begin- 
Ding  to  end  ;  it  pleaaeB  me  exceedingly  well,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  by  which  I  could  better  it,  or  change  it,  nor  would  I 

Lnih^t  "pin-  ^  fitted  to  do  It,  foT  I  caunot  move  bo  moderately 
ton  ufihtAngfr  aud  gently.     May  Christ  our  Lord  help,  that  it 

org  n  on.  ^^^  bring  forth  much  and  great  fruit,  as  we  hope 
aud  pray.     Amen."* 

These  worde  of  admiration  for  Melanchthon's  great  gifts, 
came  from  Luther'B  inmoBt  heart.  LesB  than  six  months  before 
he  had  written  to  Jonaaif  "All  the  Jeromes,  Hillarys,  and 
Maeariuscs  together,  are  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  thong  of 
Philip's  sandal.  AVhat  have  the  whole  of  them  together  dono 
which  can  be  compared  with  one  year  of  Philip's  teaching,  or 
to  hia  one  book  of  Common  Places?"  Had  Luther  been  at 
Augsburg,  he  would  have  allowed  the  work  of  finishing  "  the 
form  of  the  Confession"  to  be  given  to  no  other  bauds  than 
Melanchthon's.  "  I  prefer,"  he  says,  "  Melanchthon's  books  to 
my  own,  and  would  rather  have  them  circulated  than  mine. 
I  was  born  to  battle  with  conspirators  and  devils,  therefore  my 
hooks  are  more  vehement  and  warlike.  It  is  my  work  to  tear 
up  the  stumps  and  dead  roots,  to  cut  away  the  thorns,  to  fill 
up  the  marshes.  I  am  the  rough  forester  and  pioneer.  But 
Melanchthon  moves  gently  and  calmly  along,  with  his  rich 
gifts  from  God's  own  hand,  building  and  planting,  sowing  and 
watering.  ":|: 

•2.  Between  June  8th  aud  25th,  we  have  Melanchthon's  dec- 
laration,citedinourformerextracts,asto  Luther's  approval  of 
the  Confession  in  the  form  it  took  after  the  discussion. 

3.  June  3d.  Luther  to  Melanchthon  :  "  I  yesterday  re-read 
your  Apology  entire,  with  care  (dUigenter,)  and  it  pleases  me 
exceedingly."  § 

4.  July  6th,  to  Hausman :  [  he  speaks  lovingly  of  "  our  Oon- 
fession  which  our  Philip  hath  prepared." 

•  Luther'B  Briere,  De  Wctte,  1218,  Wakh  xTi,  7BS.  Id  Latin:  OieleaUiiiu  1, 
40,  Buddeus  93.     Id  French:  (L«  Cop's)  Cbjtrasus,  p.  29. 

f  BuddeuB,  No.  100.  {  Pref.  to  MslkDohUion  on  ColMiIuu. 

i  In  Latin  :  De  Wette,  No.  1243.  Buddeui,  No.  187.  0«tsiut :  Taloh  nl, 
1082. 
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fi.  July  6,  to  Cordfftus :  •  "  The  Coiifc«i*ion  of  oure  was  r«ul 

eforw  tbo  whole  emifire.     I  am  glad  exceeclingiy  to  have  lived 

thin  hour,  in  which  Christ  through  his  so  great  Confessors, 

$11  BO  great  ail  Asficiuhly,  liaa  been  preached  in  so  glorioufi  a 

jufvssioii,  and  that  word  lias  been  fulfilled :  *  I  will  sjieak  of 

y  testimonieii  in  the  pr«eG»oo  of  kings/  and  thiH  also  has  been 

U  *  and  eball  nut  be  attbaincd,'  for  '  him  who  confeasoth 

mvn '  (it  is  ibc  word  of  hiiu  who  t'ounot  lie,) '  I  also 

eoufeea  before  tuy  Father  who  i*  )Q  beavwi.'  " 

^.  July  6,  to  the  Cardinal  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mviitz, 

rriiuiitu  of  (jermaiiy :  f  "  Your  UigbucM,  as  well  as  the  other 

oril?r»  of  the  empire,  has  doubtless  read  the  Confession,  dcliv> 

flrud  by  our»,  whieli  I  am  pwHuuiled  is  so  comgKised,  that  with 

joyogs  li|t9  it  may  Hay  with  Christ:  'If  I  ha\'e  ajKiken  evil, 

bear  wilneBH  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  amitcst  thou  me?' 

It  iihmi9  uot  the  light,  and  can  Bing  wilh  the  Ptialmiflt :  '  I  wilt 

l|<alcuf  thy  testimonies  before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed.' 

fiat  I  can  well  conceive  that  our  adversarice  will  by  no  meaoa 

hx«])t  the  duetrine,  but  much  leaa  are  they  able  to  confute  it 

I  luive  no  boiM  whatever  that  we  ean  agree  in  doctrine ;  for 

tbiar  eautto  cannot  bear  tlio  light.    Such  is  their  bitterueae, 

witb  ttueh  hatri-d  are  they  kindled,  that  they  would  endure 

lii)l]  iticlf  rather  than  yield  to  us,  and  relinquish  thuir  new  wls- 

uom.    I  know  that  tljin  our  doctrine  u  true,  and  grounded  in 

fit  holy  6criptnre».     By  this  Confemion  we  clearly  teiitify  and 

il^timii^Lrate  thai  we  have  not  taught  wrongly  or  lalsely." 

'■  July  y,  to  iJukc  John,  Klector  of  Saxony ;{  "Our  adver- 

iua  thought  they  had  gained  a  great  j>oint  in  having  tlio 

Ntebing  interdicted  by  the  Emperor,  but  the  infatuated  men 

"■'1  iK>t  m.'C  that  by  this  written  CoufeAsiou,  which  was  olTvrud 

'"  tlie  Km(>eror,  thii>  doctrine  was  more  preached,  and  more 

uly  propngatcd,  than  ten  preachers  could  have  done  it.     It 

I  a  Gue  ]Aiiiit  that  our  preachers  wore  silenced,  but  in  their 

'^'M  came  forth  the  Klector  of  Saxony  and  other  princiW  and 

*^^vrttU  the  written  CutifeK3ion,and  preached  freely  in  sight 

*&•  Whu.  1314.    Wileh  xti.  lOfit. 

1 1>*  Wtitc  Ko.  nn.    Wilch  xTi,  108&    In  LMln  :  Duddoua,  N'o.  129. 

]  Ih  M  etta,  Ho.  1000.    Wklch  ivt,  MS.    Utln :  BuiMtua,  No.  143. 
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of  all,  before  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  empire.  Christ  Barely 
was  not  silenced  at  the  Diet,  and  mad  ae  they  were,  they  were 
compelled  to  hear  more  from  the  Confeaaion,  than  they  would 
have  heard  from  the  preachers  in  a  year.  Paul's  declaration 
was  fulfilled :  '  The  word  ofGod  is  not  bound : '  silenced  in  the 
pulpit,  it  was  heard  in  the  palace ;  the  poor  preachers  were  not 
allowed  to  open  tlieir  lips  —  but  great  princes  and  lords  spoke 
it  forth." 

8.  July  9,  to  Jonas-.*  "There  will  never  be  agreement 
concerning  doctrine"  {l>etween  the  Evangelical  and  Romish 
Churches,)  "  for  how  can  Christ  and  Belial  be  in  concord  ? 
But  the  first  thing,  and  that  the  greatest  at  this  Council  has 
been,  that  Christ  has  been  proclaimed  in  a  public  and  glorious 
Confession  ;  he  has  been  confessed  in  the  light  and  to  their  face, 
80  that  they  cannot  boast  that  we  fled,  or  that  we  feared,  or 
concealed  our  faith.  My  only  unfulfilled  desire  about  it  is 
that  I  waa  not  present  at  this  noble  Confession.  I  have  been 
like  the  generals  who  could  take  no  part  in  defending  Vienna 
from  the  Turks.  But  it  is  my  joy  and  aolace  that  meanwhile 
my  Vienna  was  defended  by  others." 

9.  July  15.  Luther  addresses  a  letter  to  his  "most  dear 
brother  in  Christ,  Spalatinc,  steadfast  Confessor  of  Christ  at 
Augsburg  ;"f  and  again,  July  20th,"  to  Spalatine,  faithful 
servant  and  Confessor  of  Christ  at  Augsburg. "J 

10.  July  20,  to  Melanchthon:  "It  was  a  great  affliction  tome 
that  I  could  not  be  present  with  you  in  the  body  at  that  most 
beautiful  and  lioly  Confession  of  Christ "  §  [pulehcrritna  et  sanctis- 
sima.)  August  3d,  he  sends  a  letter  to  Melanchthon,  "his  most 
dear  brother  in  Christ,  and  Confessor  of  the  Lord  at  Augsburg." 

11.  But  perhaps  nowhere  has  Luther's  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion for  the  Augsburg  Confession  blazed  up  more  brightly  than 
in  his  eloquent  summary  of  what  our  Confessore  had  done  at 
the  Diet,  It  is  in  the  last  letter  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon, 
before  they  again  met  at  Coburg  (September  15th):"  You  have 
confessed  Christ,  you  have  offered  peace,  you  have  obeyed  the 
Emperor,  j'ou  have  endured  injuries,  you  have  been  drenched 

•  De  Wette,  No.  1201.     Wakh  lyi,  1008.  J  Buddeaa,  No.  164. 

f  Buddeus,  No.  150.  j  BuddcDB,  .No.  IGo. 
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in  lliL'ir  reviling!*,  you  have  not  rctuniod  eril  for  «Til.  In 
brief,  joii  hnv*'  wurtlitly  doiio  God'«  holy  work  ust  bcooineth 
■aiiilii.  tie  gla<I  ihen  in  l1t«  Lord,  and  exalt,  ye  rij^hteons. 
Long  bftve  ye  borne  witnefte  in  the  world,  Inok  np  and  lift  ap 
ynnr  beads,  for  your  redemption  drawcth  nigli.  /will  eanonize 
you  as/aitfifid  inembvrt  ofC/>ri.*(,  nnd  what  grwiicr  glory  ran  ye 
bare  ttian  to  hiivo  yiold(^d  CliriKt  fiiitbful  tiorviiM),  and  ebown 
yonr^elf  a  itivniWr  worthy  of  him?" 

12.  In  bit*  Tal»Ie  Tiilk  Latbcr  »«id:  "Suob  id  tho  efficacy 
nnd  power  of  fJod'B  word,  that  the  more  it  is  jwraecntod,  Ibe 
tiion^  it  flQiirisheH  and  epi-eada.  Call  to  mind  the  Diet  at  Aug»- 
burg,  where  the  last  trumpet  before  the  judgnient-dny  sounded, 
iw  the  whole  worlil  then  nigwl  agaiiist  our  dortrine!  Oar 
ftutrinc  hikI  faith  wciv  lirought  forth  to  light  in  our  ConfM- 
rioD.  Oiir  doctriricH  f«ll  into  the  mula  of  many  of  the  nobl«»t 
Bicii,  nnd  ran  like  Ajuarks  in  tinder.  They  were  kindld,  and 
kindled  others.  Thus  our  Confewion  and  I)efen<-o  came  forth 
iu  lh«  highest  glory."* 

13.  In  the  year  l.iS3,  t  Luther  united  in  demanding  of  caii- 
didale«  as  a  pre-requisite  to  entering  the  ministry,  the  dechtra- 
tioB,  "that  they  trobractid  tho  uneorrupted  doctrine  of  the 
Gcapol,  and  bo  understood  it,  as  it  in  Hct  forth  in  the  Ajwetlee', 
^iceoo,  and  AtbAnasian  Creeds,  nnd  a»  it  iit  rcp(.-at«d  in  the 
OoaCetaion,  which  onr  Churchea  offered  to  the  Emperor  at  tbo 
Wrt  of  Augsburg,  lA-^O,  nnd  the  promiiw  that  with  God'a  help 
t^'y  will  remain  Hteadfu»t  in  that  conviction  to  tho  end,  and 
*i'l  faithfully  perform  their  duty  in  the  Church." 

U  it  not  wonderful  that  Melancbtlron  bimself  considered  the 
^f«Mion  nil  rulbvr  LutherV  than  h'yi  own,  and  called  it "  the 
^ndMsion  of  the  revered  Doctor  Luther."} 

This,  then,  ia  the  result  of  the  whole;  Tho  Holy  Ghost  in 
Uis  ordinary  illumination  through  the  Word,  ia  tho  true 
•ourw  and  original  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  ita  secondary 
•ourw  is  tho  whole  Evangelical  Church  of  1580,  the  main  organ 

*  Wp*.,  XX.  300,     TUcbieJcD  (Farilaauun,)  ■*,  SU. 

I  Htknchilioa  Ortt.  (1603.)  ?nf.  I«  ConftMiD  Daolrinn,  le&l,  io  C«rp.  Rtf., 
Uk  xii,  So.  Ui9. 
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of  whose  utterance  was,  as  to  the  viatter  and  the  sobetance  of 
the  form,  Luther ;  as  to  the  finish  and  grace  of  the  form, 
Melanchthon:  both  acting  with  the  advice,  co-lahor,  and  full 
approval  of  the  clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  Church. 
Juat  aa  we  accept  this  or  that  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that 
the  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  work  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  or  of  the  theologiana  and  laymen  at  Augsburg,  or  of 
Melanchthon,  or  of  Luther.  "  The  Confession  of  ours,"  "  our 
Confession  which  our  Philip  prepared,"  "your  Oonfesaion," 
"my  Confession,"  are  all  terms  employed  by  Luther,  All 
these  statemeata  are  true,  and  perfectly  barmonioua — just  as 
we  may  say  that-the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  work 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  or  of  the  Continental  Congress,  or  of 
its  Committee,  or  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Melanchthon,  then, 
was  by  preeminence  the  composer  of  the  Confession,  not  as  a 
private  individual,  but  as  chief  of  a  body  of  advisers,  without 
whose  concurrence  nothing  was  fixed,*  Luther,  by  pre-orai- 
neuce,  as  the  divinely  called  representative  of  the  Church,  its 
author.  Hence  all  candid  writers  have  most  heartily  in- 
dorsed Luther's  own  declaration,  in  which  he  not  only  claims 
the  Augsburg  Confession  as  in  one  sense  his  own,  but  rankalt 
among  his  most  precious  works :  f  "  The  Catechism,  the  Expo- 
sition of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Aug^rg  Confession 
are  mine."  This  claim  he  puts  in,  in  no  sense  which  conflicts  with 
the  public  character  of  the  document,  or  of  Melanchthon's 
great  merit,  as  in  part  the  compiler,  and  as  in  part  the  com- 
poser of  the  Confession.  Kcellner  adds :  "  And  he  had  the  right 
to  say  so."  Weber  %  says :  "As  to  its  matter,  Luther  was  the 
author  of  the  Confession,  not  indeed  the  only  one,  but  the  pri- 
mary one."  "  Melanchthon,"  says  Danz,  §  "  was  the  composer, 
the  editor,  not  the  author,  (Redacteur,  nicht  Urheber.) " 

But  are  there  not  a  few  words  of  Luther  in  regard  to  the 
Confession,  which  are  in  conflict  with  this  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval ?    We  reply,  there  ia  not  one  word  of  the  kind.    The 

*  Melanobthon,  June  2S.     "  I  would  hsTe  ohdngtd  more  tUiigl  If  mj  eono- 
sellori  would  have  permitted  it." 
t  Werka  {Waloh,}  xxil,  46S2.    EfleUaer,  ISl  (46.) 
t  L.  8.  prol.  ad  a  A.  p.  viiL  |  A.  a  | «. 
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laongea  irbicli  hftve  been  cited  to  ehow  that  Luther  wa«  not 
satisfied  with   the    Confession,  in    som«   respects,    arc    tho 

I&Uuving : 
\  1.  Juno  29,*  (to  M«lanchthon.)  "  On  my  side  more  titan 
emmgh  has  been  yicldwl  in  that  Ajjology,  which  if  they  refuM, 
^  I  see  Qotliing  tuoro  which  [  can  i,-icM,  unk-tui  they  furnish 
(^r«r  rcMODfl  find  Scripture  piwtfs  thnn  I  hnve  yet  »een  them 
fiiniiith."  In  this  citation  it  is  manifest  tliat  Luther  does  not 
nwaii  that  any  coucossions  have  been  nindo,  by  x,„,\,.,;  m.^^ 
othen,  for  liim.    It  is  his  own  t-nncessions  of  ""tf-"'""  *«  "■• 

11-1  I  ■  J-     1  -  Conf^^aB, 

ttbich  ho  spcAKR,  ronc«i«»iona  not  oi  doctrine  or 
of  |>rinci[>Ie,  but  of  preferences,  very  dear  to  him,  which 
might  Iw  renounced  if  the  truth  itself  were  not  periled. 
"  Day  and  night  "  he  adds,  "  I  am  occupied  with  the  matter, 
thinking  over  it,  revolving  It  in  my  mind,  arguing,  searching 
tfaetntiro  Scriptun^fl,  and  thuro  grows  upon  mu  constantly  that 
rnlloeM  of  assurance,  in  tliis  our  doctrine,  and  I  am  more  and 
■nore  confirmed  in  tlic  purpo«<«,  that  I  will  yield  nothing  more, 
Wno  what  may."  "I  am  otlendud  ut  your  writing,  that  in 
tliii  cause,  you  follow  my  authority.  I  wilt  not  be,  nor  be 
taUbd,  author  in  this  cause.  If  it  is  not  ecguittly  your  cause,  it 
*ImI1  not  be  Ktid  that  it  was  mine,  and  waa,  imposed  on  you. 
If  it  be  my  cause  alone,  I  wtll  manage  it  alone."  *'Ifwe  be 
■W  the  Church,  or  a  part  of  the  Church,  where  is  the  Church  ? 
If  we  have  not  the  Worxl  of  God,  who  has  it?  "  "  As  I  have 
■'ways  written,  so  I  now  write,  I  am  ready  to  concede  to  them 
e»eryihing,  provided  only,  that  the  Gospel  be  left  free  to  us. 
^i  what  conflict*  with  tho  Qoepel  I  cannot  concede."  Tliia 
">ow8  that  Lather  felt  that  no  concession  in  conflict  with  tho 
^<*pci  had  been  made  in  the  Confession. 

3>  Tb«  letter  ofJulySd,t  to  Melanchthon,  is  one  which 
oiickert,  with  the  proainesa  characteristic  of  the  Kationalisiifl 
"•ind,  ia  completely  puzzled  with,  but  he  can  make  nothing  of 

*laUtiii:  Eflalol.  M«r.  Luth.  Uii<l>l*ua,  US.  C<zl«BliD.  i.  IDS.  [>•  VTalM^ 
''^Itn,  a«Tiiuuii  Jeu(ed.l6CtO}M.  Leipt,  xi.  ISS,  Prenob t  CbytrNui  (La 
^\  1«. 

tI«ltBiBp.  M.  L.  Budd.  1ST.  CtBlcttina*,  301.  0«mu  i  W.t«b  i*i.  1063. 
*««•,!(».  120. 
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it,  if  it  be  not  meant  to  censure  the  Confession.  It  must  be 
granted,  tliat  it  opens  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  a  letter 
of  censure:  "  Yesterday,  I  read  again  carefully  your  Apology, 
and  it  pleases  me  vehemently."  Now  come  the  supposed  words 
ofstrietnro:  "But  it  errs  and  sins  in  one  thing,  that  it  acta 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  where  Christ  says  of  himself, 
*\Ve  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us';  and  falls  upon 
that  reproof  'the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected.'  Bat 
where  there  is  so  great  hlindness  and  obstinacy,  what  can  you 
exjject  but  to  be  rejected.  For  they  do  not  grant  ua  the  name 
of  builders,  a  name  which  they  arrogate  to  themselves,  and 
with  justice  ;  but  we  ought  to  glory  in  the  name  of  destroyers, 
Bcatterers,  and  disturbers ;  we  should  glory  in  being  counted 
with  the  wicked,  as  that  stone  itself  was  counted  with  thieves 
and  condemned  with  them."  To  one  familiar  with  Luther's 
style  and  vein  of  thought,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  these 
words  are  ironical :  they  burlesque,  and  hardly  burlesque,  the 
absurd  arguments  and  use  of  texts  of  which  some  of  the 
Romish  Controversialists  of  that  day  were  guilty.  Luther  begins 
by  playfully  personating  such  an  objector.  The  Confession 
will  have  Christ  to  reign  over  us,  but  the  objector  urges  this  ie 
contrary  to  Scripture,  which  says :  '  We  will  not  have  t  is  man 
to  reign  over  us.'  The  Confessiou  moreover  is  reproved  by 
Scripture  for  making  a  corner-stone  of  the  very  thing  which 
the  builders  rejected.  We  are  the  builders,  and  you  reform- 
ers are  the  pullers  down.  The  humor  of  the  passage  consists 
in  making  the  opponents  represent  that  as  approval  which  the 
Scripture  condemns,  that  as  reproach  which  the  Scripture  ap- 
proves, and  in  throwing  upon  them  their  own  claims  to  be  build- 
ers. You  are  the  builders,  no  doubt,  the  builders  who  rejected 
the  stone  which  has  become  the  head-etoue  of  the  comer,  in 
the  Confession. 

3.  The  letter  of  July  21,*  to  Justus  Jonas,  speaking  of  the 
question  which  had  been  put, 'Whether  the  Con&fleion  had 
more  articles  to  present,'  says :  "  Satan  Btili  lives,  and  haa 
observed  that  your  Apology,  treading  softly,  haa  paesed  over 

*  Liilin:  Bu'lit.  169.     CcelL-sliims,  23S.     Oermaoi  WKlakx*LS8U.    Da  Wetu. 

No.  12«0. 
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tho  Article  of  Purgatory,  of  the  Wontljip  of  the  SaintA,  nnd 
mostof  »I1  of  thoPopp  itfl  Anticlirim.  Fnlmpin- Kraperor,  if  he 
propoAM  togive  up  the  Diet  to  listening  toonnfutjit  ioiiH  oI'Luther, 
OS  if  the  preocnt  Ajxilogy  did  not  fpvethvmeiiougli  tonii«wcr." 
Thia  meRitB  that  nlthoiigh  the  t,"onfeaflion,  by  not  making  n 
longor  enumeration  of  nhuBes,  hnd  led  to  this  demand, yet  that 
it  hinl  quite  enough.  The  wonis  moreover,  in  the  moat  unfa- 
vorahlv  souk«,  would  only  show  that  Luther  wished  that 
among  the  Articles  of  AbiiKOM  theru  should  imvc  k<x>n  u  dec-la- 
nition  that  the  I'ope  U  Antiehrixt,  iind  n  full  handling  of  the 
doctriiieof  Snint-VVonthip  itnd  Purgatory.  lIutthcConfoHsioii, 
lui  a  coi^oint  puthlic  dn<:nmeiit,  could  only  dincuss  what  a  ma- 
jority i»f  those  who  were  to  unite  in  it  thought  best  to  present. 
Mclanchthon  himiielf  wao  overruled  in  regard  to  matter!)  he 

l^dpnred  to  introduce.  The  Augsburg  Confession  was  no  pri- 
documcnt,  but  in  tho  lubora  of  both  Luther  nnd  Melancb- 
thon  in  connection  with  it,  both  were  tlio  organs  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  wore  romji'lled  to  savrifit'C  thoir  niero  private 
preferences  to  the  common  judgment.  Kvery  «.'ntencc,  every 
word  of  the  Augsburg  Coiitesi<iou  a«  it  stands,  umbodioa  (he 
faith  of  Luther,  and  rec-eivinl  his  unqualitiod,  repeated,  and  cn- 
tbusiofltic  assent. 

If,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomaa  Jefferson,  in 
preparing  his  iitatemotit  of  the  {^>n]itii?al  abiiiics  which  jufitilled 
our  separation  from  Oreat  Itricain,  had  wished  to  specify  one 
or  two  more  than  the  Committee  thought  necessary,  and  which 
were  consequently  not  iniierted,  it  would  not  weaken  bis  claim 
to  the  authorship  of  that  document.  Nor  would  the  fact,  that 
he  continued  to  think  that  it  would  Imvi;  improved  it  to  have 
spcvitied  the  one  or  two  additional  abui^ctt,  atl'ect  the  conscien- 
tious hcartinoes  with  which  he  iiulorHcd  that  document,  nor 
impair  the  vslae  of  his  testimony.  But  even  the  preference 
of  Luther,  to  which  this  is  a  fair  jxirnllel,  wati  but  transient, 
and  ho  came  to  see  clearly  what  the  whole  world  hnm  »irice 
seen,  that  in  ita  silvnee,  tho  Augsburg  Cunfossion  is  a  mmlel  of 

[vxquieitc  judgmout,  a«  in  ita  utterances  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 

^tylo. 

Tho  occiuiou  of  tho  Augaburg  ConfcHioa  was  the  command 
10 
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of  tlie  Kmpcn>r,  —  not  that  he  demanded  each  R  ConStmO^t 
bat  that  under  the  loadiiigK  of  God's  providence  it  grewoO* 
ot'  hie  aiimmoiiri.     Thv  lattt  was  deatined  to  becooi' 


t.«v*^rt  Co-  finst,  and  the  firet   lost.    The  Confeaeora  thetn- 
*""'"  selvi-sdid  not  at  lirsl  reiiiiw!  llit- full  value  of  the 

made 


not 
opening  whieh  had  Wcu  made  tor  the   [trochiumtion  of  th^ 
truth,  but  when  it  diiwncd  upon  them  the^  showed  thciDMiTes 
n-oH'hy  of  their  ^reat  pogition.     They  at  liral  mciint  bat  an 
Apology.     The  faith  they  cherished,  and  the  usages  (hey  \n» 
tiaed,  tliey  simply  wished  to  defend  from  the  current  libeU' 
This  object  they  did  not  loew  sight  of,  hut  it  became  seeondaij- 
Their  distinctive  object  soon  bi<cani4)  the  setting  forth  the  great 
points  in  the  whole  syaU-ui  of  heavenly  truth,  and  the  showti^ 
how,  in  its  light,  they  had  endeavoreil  cautiously,  and  gently, 
yot  lirmly,  to  remove  the  ahnHctt  wliioh  had  arisen  in  the 
Church  of  the  West.     The  Ajtology  wag  transUgured  into  » 
Confeiwon.    It  icaa  not  only  not  meant  to  be  a  compromise  wilii 
Popery,  but  it  clearly  showed,  and  was  designed  to  show,  tbat 
auch  a  compromiso  is  ini])ossibl«.     Our  Keforroera  had  \vA.«A 
oheiished  a  noble  hope,  which  bitter  experience  was  constantly 
rendering  feebler,  that   tlio   whole  Church  of  the  West,  tfr 
deemed  from  the  tbnill  of  the  Popu, might  return  toheranciail 
Scriptural  faith,  and,  abjuring  Komau  Catholicism,  attain  out* 
more  to  Christian  Culholicily,  and  become  a  Communioo  if 
saints.    If  such  a  return  had  been  possible,  the  AugehorgO* 
feniou,  alike  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  it«  stutetuentof 
doctrine,  the  con!*ervfttism  of  its  whole  tone,  its  fiminc8«  oJ 
iU  gentleiieiui,  would  have  helped  to  facilitate  it ;  hut  the  brid^ 
it  made  was  not  meant  to  open  the  way  back  to  error,  butW 
aid  men  to  come  over  to  the  pure  faith. 

The  Confesaion,  in  Latin  and  Oermau,  was  |H%6eiited  to  ibt 
IMet  on  Saturday,  June  2ath,  1580.  Both  l«lU 
are  originals ;  neither  text  is  properly  a  translation 
of  the  other ;  both  present  precisely  the  same  d(fr 
trines,  but  with  verbal  differences,  which  make  tbs 


tlon  W  itM  Kun- 
fiailnii ;  Liun 
■nrl         OvtmiiD 


■  H>niiiicrl[<t«  of  lb*  Augchiirg  CunfcMion  In  ib«  ArcbUM.     Cf.  KSItntr,  ttt  i 
•436. 

A.  l^tlB  inuiUMripia.  KSIIbct  82S-32Q.  C«niu»  fi«roniiitaiiiin,  u*i,  31S-S(, 
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on«  nn  indiflpciumblo  guirto  in  the  full  nndfiretaiidiiig  of  the 

other;    botli   textn   liuvu,  cDUsequoiitly,   tlifi   miiiic   luillumty. 

TIm  Oerman  copy  wm  the  one  (iv)cwt«d,  on  nntiotinl  ^1^)^1(11), 

to  be  rea<l  aloud.     Both  copies  wt^re  taken  hy  the  Kini»epr>r, 

who  )iftn<lt?(i  tht<  Gcrniuii  to  thi'  Kk-t-'tor  nf  Mcntz,  nnd  ivlfiiiu'i) 

iho  Latin.     It  is  not  now  known  wlicrc  vitht^r  of  iho  orijfinals 

ifl,  nor  with  vi'rtninty  thnt  vithcr  i*  in  «xii>tonco.     In  adilition 

tdMiTcn  uniuilhoriziH)  t.-(tiiioiii>  in  tliu  yciir  1'>8U,  the  ConlVWiun 

WDM  [»rinlutl,un(l<>r  Mvl»nc-hthon'«owndiroolion,  both  i»  Liitiri 

Ovriniut,  whilo  tli<!  Dm  w«s  »tiU  titling.    Aiithomed  edi- 

ol'  thif)  yenr,  hoth  in  Latin  and  (iornian,  are  in  the  hands 

of  tb«  writer.  And  hitve  been  examined  in  preparing  this  work. 

T)i«  UonfCBflion  hef^n  to  be  multiplied  at  once.     Innumerable 

Mltions  of  tlio  origiiinlN,  nnd  translations  into  the  chief  Inn- 

goages  of  Europe  apjieared.  Its  enendea  have  helped  its  friends 

u>  eirculato  it,  ami  to  preserve  the  re-iasnea  of  these  onginaU 

trata  any  change  involving  more  than  questions  of  pun-ly  lite- 

"fy  inlereet. 

When  Melanehthon.  in  1540,  is»uod  a  varied  Edition  of  the 
I'Atin,  though  he  declared  that  the  changes  were  but  verbal, 
siwl  that  he  dcsignod  only  to  8tat«  more  clearly  the  precise 
<loctrin«  of  the  Confesnion  in  its  original  shape,  the  changes 
**n-  marked  by  fo«  and  friend.    In  Melanchthou's  Kditlon 

)  Tb»  tTeiinkr  M3  :  [VIn.  Wv!in.)  ef,  Corp.  Raform.  1.  c.  i'iS.  Kiillncr  81:3. 
'•♦riUniMiB,  DrkundMib.  i.  -III.  Weliw i.  Ttf-81.  Th«  TirLniiom  ure  giT^n  fn 
**W.  P««raatDUin,  Unto,  MIIU»r,  Corp.  R«form*l.  — 2.  Tba  Anipiioh:  (Onold. 
^•A.)aliupn.  — S.  Tbe llnnnuTf ri«n.  Koila«r3:!l.  Wilivri.  U.  — 4.  llcnUuI. 
"'"nwtjfi;  PoorslcmaDn  i.  Ill,  gi'o  ib«  Tariilioo*. —  C,  Qnnui  u.  Focrils- 
*■*•  LlH.  k!.m  lilt  THtiniloim.  — U.  Dmuu  (.\nba1l.)  CT.  W«lisr  <.  9T,  who  ^iv» 
•"•Muliooi.  —  7.  Tb»Niirfimlierg.  Kol!rii?rM^:  Wshi'ri.94,  giTesthifTirisiioin, 
~*  *fc«  lUllnboa.  KWloer327;  Foommisnn  4ia.  giici  Iho  inrUilotii  {K«g  ) 
~'  Tilt  Itmburgt^,  Kotlotr  SSD;  Fo«r«lginMia  (1. 44Q)  givM  lb*  vftrlatioot. 

•'  Ovrmaa  Uansioripta. 

''  T\«  )|gaii  copj  in  <Iic  rrolocoll  o{  (bo  Empire.  Tbit  wu  l«&g  rtnanltil 
"'** originil.  imi<I  u  (ucb  fuun<l  ■  ptncn  In  (be  OoQk  of  CoDoarJ  (l&SO.)  Cf. 
*'^1.  1«;  Kansor  SM.-a.  SpsUlin-a  (W.lqiir  I.)-«.  Wflimw  (U.) -4. 
^  Am  Aatpub  (1.)  — 6.  Tbe  utettod  Aq<p*«Ii  (11.)  — S.  Tho  IhlrJ  Annpscli 
^^■)^7.  Tb«  iUnni)v«riM.— 9.  TlipNurfrub«rg.— n.  Th«  H«Mian.  — 10  The 
l^ltb  [HUnab.]  — 11,  NnrilUngcD.  — li.  Aagiburg.  Of  all  (beta  Ktfilnnr, 
***n>«Maii  Mi4  Wfbfif  glrc  full  dD(«rlpliotii,  unJ  tho  tvo  UUcr  tboTarlarlsm; 
»<W  ttnUar,  umIw  lb«  MIt  of  lh«  Ediito  Prine«pt. 
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of  1531,  trifling  changes  of  a  verbal  nature  had  been  ma4e,  but 

in  aQtitbesis  to  both  this  Edition  and  the  Original  of  1530, 

that  of  1540  IS  called  the  Varlata,  because  it  has 

Th*  Auc»l>iiri-        11-1  i^T  -1 

conf^HioD     Ai    elaborated  anew  some  of  the  articles,  and  has  made 
"'™"  important  changes.     The   lii-st  articles  so  treated 

is  the  Article  on  Original  Sin,  (II)  in  which  the  changes  are 
these  as  given  in  brackets : 

"  They  also  teach  that  after  Adam's  fall  all  men  propagated 
after  the  common  course  of  nature  \the  natural  mode]  are  born 
with  sin  [being  born  have  sin  of  origin]  that  is  without  fear 
of  God,  without  trust  toward  God.  [But  by  sin  of  origin,  we 
understand,  what  the  Holy  Fathers  so  call,  and  all  the  orthodox 
and  piously  instructed  in  the  Church,  to  wit,  liability  (reatum) 
by  which  those  born,  are  on  account  of  (propter)  Adam's  fall, 
liable  to  (rei)  the  wnith  of  God  and  eternal  death,  as  also,  the 
corruption  itself,  of  human  nature,  which  (corruption)  is  pro- 
}»agated  from  Adam,]  and  with  concupiscence.  [And  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  defect  of  the  original  righteousoesB, 
or  integrity,  or  oi>edience,  embraces  concupiscence.] 

*  Kfelancbtlioa'B  Tkried  edition  of  Itae  Latin  Contemioo  of  threo  kindi. 
I.  1681,  8to.     11.  1540,  4to.     Ill    1542,  8vo.     Weber  ii.  32-116. 

I.  EdiUou  of  1631,  8vo,  Tbe  larislions  slight.  Il  bu  nsTer  been  pretGDded 
tbat  tbey  affect  tbe  meaning.  Weber  ii.  62-102.  Corpus  Keformat.  iiTi.  S3T.  — 
Lutberi  Opera,  Jena  (168S)  it,  191-203. —Mclonchthon'g  Opera,  Wittenb.  1662, 
p.  27-38  —  Corpus  doctrinEB.  Lcipz.  1663,  giTeo  witb  that  of  1642.  —  Tbla  edi- 
tion has  often  been  conrouniied  with  the  edition  of  I5S0,  4to.  (1.  a.,)  and  wu 
aoluall;  introduced  by  Seluooker  into  the  first  Latia  edition  of  the  Book  of  Con 
cord,  Cf.  Weber  ii.  t02 ;  KoHnpr  348.  The  Tgriations  ara  giTen  in  Hass :  Pro- 
legomena IV.  Confess.  Varial.Tarielas,  and  are  marked  (A.) 

II.  Kditionof  tbe  Latin  Confession,  1640,  4to.  The  vnrinfa.  Weber  ii.  103-lOT. 
—  Corpus  ReformaL  iitI,  339, —  It  is  given  in  Corpus  Itefonn»toruiii  iztl,  8£1- 
416,  witli  tbe  various  readings.  (Edit,  of  1535,  1538.  —  The  rarialiona  are 
giren  in  IIoBe:  Prolegomena  iy-IiiIt  and  are  markaJ  (B.)  —  It  is  translated  in 
"■^□IlarmoDj  of  Confegsiona,"  &e.,  Cambridge,  1586.  It  is  thers  allied  the 
"first  edilion."  Cf.  Weber  ii.  103,  Kiillner  849, 

in.  Latin  Confession  of  1542,  Syo.  The  Tariala  »aried.  —  Weber  ii,  10S-I16, 
Corpus  Reformat,  iivi,  345.- — Oiven  in  Corpus  Doctrinae,  Lipsiv,  1663.  1-56,  — 
Pabricii  Ilarraonia  1573,  —  Melnnchthonis  Opera  (Peuoer)  Wilt,  1602.  i.  S9-58. 
This  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  is  sometimes  confounded  irith  the  Vari- 
ata  of  io40. — The  lariatians  are  given  in  llsse,  and  are  marked  ^C.)  and  In 
Corp.  Reform,  (ed.  4. )  Cf.  Weber  ii.  103 ;  Kiillner  349.  It  is  tranatated  in  "  u 
llunnuny,"  &c.      It  is  tliere  called  "  the  second  edition." 


THU  AUQSBURG  COSFESStON  ALTERKD.      21ft 

**Anil  Umt  thia  disease  or  vice  of  origin  [And  this  defect  is  a 

liorribltf   blindneaa  and   non-obedience,   to<wit,  to  lack  that 

Ittbt  and  knowledge  of  God  wlii'.'h  would  liavo  Wen  in  nature, 

iointegritv;  likewise  to  lack  tliat  rvi-titudv,  that  m  ]RT]K-tuiil 

obtdieuce,  tbe  true,  puro  and  highest  love  of  Uod,  and  like 

^ilto  of  naturv  in  iulegriiy.     Wliercforo  tlieJtf;  dffwtj*  and  cmi- 

cnpiHence,   aru  tilings  i-ondciniiod,  and  iu   tlicir  own   nature 

•wtlijr  death  ;  and  the  vice  of  originj  is  tnily  aiii  . .  .  [Thej 

'ondwiin  thi-  Pelagians  who  deny  the  «in  of  orijpn,  and  think 

tluitboac  deft-«)«,  or  ooiicnpiacenpe,  are  thinga  indilten^nt  or 

ftoalties  only,  not  Things  to  he  condemned  in  their  own  nndire, 

utwbo  drenni  that  man  oan  satisfy  the  law  of  Ood,  and  can 

■I  iceoant  of  thia  obedience  uf  hU  own  bo  proi:ounoed  juat 

trim  God.]" 

The  Fourth  Article  (on  JuatiReation)  is  greatly  enlarged, 
•dJ  (he  treatment  of  the  topic  is  very  fine.  The  Fifth  on  the 
Mewis  of  Oraee  asaerts  more  distinctly  than  the  original  Con- 
*Niiu  the  nnhvrsalitjf  of  the  otFer  of  Remission  in  the  Gospel, 
>|>J  i«  thoa  more  positively  Anti-Calvinisticin  itaexprtwdon  on 
tti  [wqot.  The  Sixth  amplifios  the  doctrine  of  Ilolint-sa,  in  its 
tiaiinns  to  J untiti cation.  In  the  Xinth  it  is  said  :  Baptism  Is 
■oHHry  to  *alvatirtn  [as  n  ceremony  institntctl  hy  Christ.] 
bbkta  thi^ui;h  Itaptinui.  l>cing  [committed]  to  God,  are  ro- 
'WTwIinlo  God 'a  favor,  [and  become  children  of  God,  as  Christ 
i«tfi«th,  saying  of  the  Utile  one#  in  the  tnuireh.  Matt  xviii, 
'bbnot  the  will  of  your  Kather  in  heaven,  (hnt  one  of  lliww 
SttW  onni  ahonid  perish'.]  They  condemn  the  A«al)*ptiBti 
*ko  affirm  that  infants  are  saved  without  Baplium  [and  out- 
Alt  of  (he  (vhan-h  of  Chriift.]  This  is  yet  more  decidedly  than 
■fcum^nal  ArtiHo  incapable  of  a  Calvinistic  construction.  Tlia 
jlrtidee  on  Fn-c  Will  (xviii.)  the  Defent*  of  Justification  by 
Tath^xx.)  the  Worship  of  .Suinia  (xsi,)  are  all  ably  ampUtied. 
7W  Articlea  on  Abu^c*  are  recast  and  re-arranged.  It  is  not 
'  '[Kiteil  that  in  vnrious  respect  b, as  a  statcmout  of  doctrine, 
..riaia  lta»  gn^at  Iteaury  and  great  value,  and  that  where 
.  tndiapalahty  U  in  perfect  harmony  wilh  the  original  Confwi- 
j,  it  fumiabcs  an  important  aid  in  its  interpreUtion.  Had 
thon  jMit  forth   the  now  matter  purely  a»  a  private 
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writiug,  most  of  it  would  bave  rcoeU'ed  tho  imqno«tioiiiiigft^- 
minitioii  to  wLk-L  it  w)i«  wc!l  ciititkHl.     But  be  niadv  tbeAitiJ 
iiii)-lnk<:  of  trcittiiig  u  gri-itl  olGciul  douumeut  m  if  it  w«re  tik 
private  itropcrty, >-c-I  pn-«c-i-vii]g  tbe  old  title,  iho old  form  iii fed- 
eral, aitd  tlic  old  fijtimiuiv*.     How  would  JcfU-i-soa  bave  1«" 
n-pir<kti  if  ill  1780,  ten  years  nfter  tlic  Dcclnrnlioii,  bi>  Uibi  kme 
furtb  wbat  he  call(>d  ibcDecUiration  of  Independence,  eolai^ 
b(-r(>,  at>ridgcd  tbere,  with  itew  topics  and  new  trentment,  uud 
with  what  seerned  at  least  a  coiKCRRiou  to  llie  [lower  froni 
whom  we  had  itoparated,  liad  added  to  this  tbe  names  of  iIk 
Committee  and  the  vout-herA  of  che  Contiiienlal  (.'nn^cres),  lUI 
tbiii  was  ita  act  and  deed  for  the  nation?     Melanc-btliou  •ii'l 
worse  than  this.    Thu  Declaration  of  Indcpondence  was  tbe 
raprt  form  of  an  wrt  ct»i»uiniimti'd.     Tho  Aug«t>nrj;  Cloiife*«ioii 
wa»  a  dotiumviit  of  puruiaueiit  foruo,  aod  of  cK>iitinuo»a  u#- 
To  alter  auy  of  it«  doclriniTit,  wu»  to  ncknowli^dgc  that  so  fu 
the  OoiifoAAor.t  had  ertx^d,  and  to  excile  the  snspioion  thai  tkv 
iiiiglit  bavf  erred  in  more  ;  and  to  alter  the  phrases,  no  luaitt' 
what  explanation  might  be  ^ren,  would  beeonstruedaKiuvolt- 
mg  alteration  of  doctrine.     Kor  were  the  ad%'fr»aric«  of  'M"' 
faith  elow  in- taking  advantage  of  Melanchthon's  grwil  rajs' 
tnke.     The  first  public  notice  of  tho  ohang»  aimc  from  lb* 
Roman  Catholic  wde.     MelanchtUon  brought  tbo  Variata  wiib 
him  to  the  Colloquy  at  Worms,  at  tU«  bcyiiiiiiiig  of  1541.' 
The  Augsburg  ConlVtwioii  wiis  by  the  request  of  the  ProIeManI* 
(Lutherans)  to  be  tho  basis  of  the  diftcu«#ion.     K(!k  bronchi 
to  tbe  Colloquy,  from  tbe  Imperial  Archives  of  Mentz,  il* 
(icrmaii  Uriginul,  which  bud  W-eo  rend  at  the  Diet  in  loSO.M^    j 
had  been  fpven  to  the  Kinperor.   lie  opened  with  these  wopij-    ! 
"  Before  all  eW  I  would  prefer  one  thing.  .  Those  of  ibootLer 
part  have  offered  to  us  a  eopy  of  tbe  Confession  and  A[>ology; 
not  at  all  (minus)  in  conformity  with  tbe  Uageuau  liecees,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  (Jonjension  itti-IJ,  as  it  wa*  given  (cxhiluu) 
ti>  bis  Imjteriiil  luajeety.  and  the  l'riuc(«,  ought  to  have  bc*ft  ' 
given  to  us  also,  nakedly  aud  truly  .  .  .  waiving  that  point  hovr* 
ever,  with  a  protest,  we  turn  to  the  matter  in  band."     To  thil 

*CoTf»t   Rct(>rn>]ki'<r.  ir.   -Vn.   'i\Xi.     P.   M'lniieliili»n.   Ltb.  u.  kio^wifalL 
W.tk«,  tun  l>r.  C«ri  SoLoiiJl.  KborieU.  IBOl.  319. 
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hfelnnt-lithon  replied,  "  As  to  tlic  diMimilariiy  of  copioe,  T  nn- 
8wer  that  the  meaning  of  Mi:  thinff,*  is  the  same  (rerum  ciiiiileiii 
eeac  sententiam,)  althmij^b  nonie  tliingH  ))ere  anil  thoro,  in  tho 
later  eJitioii,  are  more  i'r«efl  from  barvbtieM,  (mitigatn)  or  «r« 
more  explicit."  To  this  Eck  replied :  "  Aa  to  the  vtiriiition 
of  copiui,  I  could  oa«:ly  overthrow  Lis  reply,  and  show  by  oca* 
lar  iimpocliDn,  tJiat  not  only  in  wonti?,  I>nt  in  the  thini^  them- 
•olVM,  tbcee  copies  depiirt  from  the  Atigsburg  Confe^ion.  For 
brevity's  «ako  I  drfur  what  I  havo  to  say,  to  the  Articles  as 
thf^  4!omc  lip  ill  tho  culluquy,  when  I  will  make  clear  what  I 
bHvc  allcgisd,  ««  in  the  Tenth  Articlt^,  cto."  To  this  Mehinoh- 
tlion  8iti(l:  "  We  cnii  reply  more  titly  olBcwbero  to  wluit  has 
been  urged  in  regard  to  copies — and  let  there  lie  mmo  modem- 
tioi)  to  charges  of  thin  nort."  To  this  Kck  aiiid  :  "  Aa  to  tho 
change  of  copies,  [  now  piiqKisely  luisa  it  by."  If  Melauch- 
thott  coHBcioiiHly  made  «  change  of  meaning  in  the  Confcasion, 
it  la  imjMiiiAibln  to  itofcnd  htin  from  tho  charge  of  direct 
falaohootl.  For  ourselves  wo  do  not  heititate  for  a  moment. 
With  u]l  the  mistiikc^  into  which  Melauehthou  fell  through 
hu  grcnt  love  of  jK'iice.  wo  regard  him  us  above  all  suspicion 
in  aoy  point  involving  CbriRtian  cliaracter.  If  the  doctrine 
ofthe  Variata  diU'era  from  that  of  tho  ConfcAxion,  the  change 
waa  not  deoigned  by  .Melanchthon.  Wo  go  further  and  say, 
that  to  accept  it  aa  a  Canon,  that  the  interpretation  of  tho 
Vnriata  ia  to  be  conditioned  by  a  l)«lief  that  Melancbtbon 
designed  no  ohangea,  will  involve  tho  intcrpret«r  in  no  alisurd- 
lly.  The  Variata  can  be  ho  interpreted  as  to  be  in  aufHcient 
bannony  with  the  Unaltered  Confesiiion,  to  leave  Melauch- 
thoo'H  Btateinent  credible.  Of  tho  changea  in  the  Tenth  Ar- 
ticle (the  Lord'H  Supper)  we  shall  speak  in  another  place.  The 
Calvinitrts  and  Crypto-Calviniata  acted  as  if  they  did  not  bo- 
licvc  MeJaiiebthon's  statement  that  no  alteration  of  doctrine 
had  liciiu  uitciidcd.  In  tho  Lutheran  Church  difl'orent  views 
wore  taken  of  the  matter.  Those  who  iKiUcvcd  Mubiuchlhon's 
declaration  that  tho  changes  wore  purely  verbid,  the  better  to 
exprem  llie  v*iry  doctrine  set  forth  at  Augsburg,  either  pasaeJ 
tlicm  over  without  dinftpproval,  or  were  comparatively  lenient 
in  their  censure.     Every  instance  of  the  seeming  toleration  of 
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th«m  in  llie  Lutliomn  Cliurch  waa  connected  irith  the  srpp* 
Bition  tluit  tLe  Altered  Cuiifi-saion  in  no  respect  whatever  liif- 
forod  front  the  doctrine  of  th«  Uu»Ui'n3d.  There  nerer  wu 
Bii_y  part  of  the  Liitlioran  Churcli  wbioh  iina^ued  that  Me- 
tanchthon  had  aiiv  right  to  all«r  the  meaning  of  the  Coiifttsion 
in  ft  single  particuhir.  Melanchthon  hini8«lf  repeatedly, after 
the  appearance  of  the  Variata,  acknowledged  the  Uoalund 
AagHbtirg  Confession  as  a  etatemeiit  of  his  own  uuclianged 
faith,  as  for  example,  at  the  Diet  of  Kntiiibon  in  1541.  U 
1557,  at  the  Colloquy  at  Worins,  he  not  only  acknowledged 
us  his  Creed,  the  Umiltcrcd  Angabni^  ConfessioD,  the  Apol* 
og>'(  and  the  Snialeald  Articka,  but  by  name,  and  in  writing, 
condemned  the  Zwinglian  doctrine.  But  a  few  days  before  bii 
death  (1560),  ho  »aid :  "  I  confo«»  no  other  doctrine  than  that 
which  Luther  propounded,  and  in  thU  will  abide  to  the  euii 
of  my  life."  Any  man  who  professea  to  accept  the  Altetvl 
ConfenRion,  therefore,  though  he  rejects  the  Unaltered,  either 
is  dishonest,  or  aesunies  that  Melanchthon  was,  and  sbovi 
hiTii»elf  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  moral  weakoW 

The  history  of  the  Altered  Confession  demonstrates  that  not 
only  is  it  no  gain  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  but  prodncMS 
yet  more  grievous  disturbance  of  it,  when  the  effort  is  made  to 
harmonise  ni«n  by  iin  agrncmont  in  ambiguous  phraseolc^, 
the  adoption  uf  turms  which  ;tru  to  Ik-  acc-ptod  in  onu  suitw  bf 
one  set  of  men,  and  in  another  wnse  by  another. 

The  Current  Edition  of  the  Augi<burg  CunfcMion  in  LiTlS, 
the  one  wbicli  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  i* 
Bmilh. "^f"^'  'he  reprint  of  Melanchthon 's  own  first  I-^iilionflf 
Auobiiic  Con-  lii30.  The  Ciirp('nt  Kdition  of  the  Confession  in 
faM^^i^tiB«.d  (jpny^^^  however,  which  is  the  one  found  in  tl* 
Book  of  Concord,  is  not  a  reprint  of  Melanctt- 
thou'a  first  Edition,  and  thb  fact  requires  some  exfJanatioD. 

•  Btllllom  an'l  TrniwlHllon'  nflhc  Ai)(r»hnr(  roiiffMlon. 

For  ihi>  UiivrAiiire  aev  Vxv&KKa ;  CrntiM.  HI!*.  iVSS-JSO.FcuKBua :  Bib).  8ja 
[l*t   cJ.    11-1)9]   p.    Vi  nci).      Maiicii  :  Bcjruiiitc  lur  Gucliiobtc   merkwU 
Diichor.  [1TU9]  i.  K>D. —StMii:  i   ni).V73T.  Koroiiiir:  HiUioIlivcH  iIimI  Syo 
Hfr-l-ia.  Wbiikk  :  Krliisfb  Gctohivhrv.  Vul.  ii.  —  Koluiek  :  S; mlioL  Luth.  Kir 
226-2ST.  a^-l-S&S.— Coniiuiurarmnhim  iirl.  2fll-20'l.  33T-36I>.     Onih«lr 
lalivnt.  cr.  W«b*r  ii.  4.  FtuorlLn   00-41   [Qft-GO.J    UuUnDUiid.  IM.    Dui. 
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The  original  Qertnan  wao,  ns  we  have  seen,  ticpositcd  in  the 
imperial  arohives  at  Mentz.  The  Kmperor  lia<]  forbidden  llio 
Confeeaion  to  lie  printod  without  his  jiermissioii ;  iicvertbctcM, 
It  appeai-ed  eunv^ttitiously  several  times  in  the  j'Sar,  printed 

n«  wof  k  tit  Wcbar,  wbUh  li  eluile  In  lb*  dopartmcnl  of  tli*  orilieUm  at  iha 
latl  oribaConftMion,  ■mngci  (be  diffircDi  editiona  kccanling  lo  Ui«  «i^er  of 
■hair  pwblUvUon  tbusi 

A.  Tb*  uBBUlboriMfl  cilltlooa  of  tb«  Aui;>biirK  C.<ia(r*iAoa  la  tSSO.  ThcM 
•n*  iMue<l  ooninr;  to  Iho  onUr  <if  ili«  Kinp^rur,  anJ  wilhoul  lbs  koawli-igc  «f 
■b>  ProktfMit  Prince*.  Wcbor  i.  353-.10S.  D«u.  S&-iO.  There  vvra  nvm  adl* 
liwt*  of  Ibtt  kind. 

L  Lslin :  Tb«r«  wm  on*  LtUn  edition.  This  ia  d«*CT{btil  bf  Wibu  ;  i.  40&> 
Ul;  aad  Ibc  TuriMioB*  (Bu.  Arr.)  froni  lIclatiDbtlioii'i  arc  gUen  \ij  him  In  lb« 
lk]iliC*a  to  ib«  Mcond  part  of  Ui*  Krlc.  0«>ab,  cl.  Corjiua  Keformatorum  sxtL 
ai-i3t. 

IL  Ocrmaa. 

L  DMHilMd  by  Wbbrk  I.  SbT-Si'ifi.  nnil  lb#Tiriou*r«adingt  (A«.  Ex.  r)eiTeit, 
Iql^  1.  Bm.  Tboil.  Hi.  —2.  D«*ciibcd  b;  WEBtN:  i.  307-472.  mare  corn^i 
I^M  (be  formar. — 3.  Dcaorlbod  by  Wibbr  :  I.  ST2'STC,  elo*eIj  confariiiod  (• 
He^l.  — 4.  Dmribed  by  Wkbib  1  i.  870-381,  oluaety  fulluKB  Ko.  1.  of.  B«liiiaiaiii 
C«Ul«|.40S.  Fcuorlin  41.— S.  Deauribod  by  Wmukr:  I.  8f)l-887.  of.  8alt|t.  1. 
^1.  Fauarlin  41.  —  6,  Oirm  by  Z(ii>t.)t&  in  <b«  aupploiooalal  voluinaof  Lutbcr'l 
**>t*i  Halle  1T02.  p.  8^«-SU3.  Dextrihcd  by  Wium:  L  aST-400,  who  gWca 
■*<  icrlallano  (A«.  Bl.  1)  Coni[i>rii  In  ftJdltiini.  Koi.i.<ib>  Symholik  liA-StX, 
"•  <ihola  «f  tboM.  Wsber  baa  aboira  <400J  sn(   probobiy  buod  on  but  one  US. 

B.  Uebweblboaian  Ediiioaa :  of.  KdLLM«a,  231,  ^V>.  MolaaobUiDti'a  Pnofkllo. 
W(.i.  471,   «i>b»rii.«. 

L  Th(  ArM  ef  thuc,  Cho  Euino  Piti!iotr>,  ia  tbo  4ta  ediliaii.  Latin  and  Orr* 
**»'  Wlllniberf,  liSOflSSI.)  raplooef  thoConfoatlon  In  thia  odltl.m  cum*  to 
^■Vibiirg  abit*  the  Did  tu  ttillia  (oaKJon.  WanKS  i  866.  ii.  II.  Hash  Pro- 
'•»  t.  a,  |C«i.utm  234.  at  Fkvsuin  No.  2£3  1206)  ud  nboTo  all,  Cofpua  lU- 
'unatiof.  iiTi.  23t-25«. 

t-  TbeLATiH,  accurately  repHnt«d.  wi lb  taHoui  reading,  in  WaBia'aKritUck. 
^'*^  U,  Beylag*  i  Knihwcnd,  V«>ib«idli(.  1U3«.  24-223.  Tho  Lalln  of  lb«  ad. 
f>Mp«  ii  alto  the  Toilua  rveeplua  of  Ib«  Syinliol,  Ronbi,  Kxixioii  Coneord, 
'V*- 1108.  t>o.  LtpA.  ITSO.  {\.  C.  Q*iia.  ot  Lnllna  cam  Ten.  Qraeca.)  Pmrr  ; 
^  Symb.  Tiibing.  1730  Gral  arilioal  vdilion.  W*i.rii.  riiHsilicb.  (^onoonliCDb. 
'•>•  17W.  ntcKEMBiBOiCoooordia  Lipi,  1732  iK-T;.)— TwaitTKs:  18IC.  Wtsun: 
"^  Bmb:  Llbr.  Symb.  (I**-')  irllh rarloix  rrudlnK'  — Friirkii:  Ub.  .SjriHb. 
""■viVith  TBrioaa  readioga,  and  compared  »i1h  tbo  tirrinnu:  MVllbji  :  DJ*  8yiub. 
'^*Wr,  1M8.  —  TirtMitiis:  Conf«a*io  Ft  del  ft  o.,  ex  prima  MulaDCblhonia  odi< 
"'**>DmidaB  1880:  8to.  with  iiolva.  VTvaiR,  I8V0,  with  nolon  —  PoKaaiKHAXx; 

'^Uiloabucfa  L  47&-&50.  vith  tbHouii  readings, — CoKrili  Ri.roBHATunuK  t 
**'L  VIS-3R0.  vllb  Tarioua  rfiti-llnK*-  Prom  Ihl*  edition  wn  lia*«  lli«  doa> 
••^Ml  articloc  In  Sohinuek«r"«  Pop,  Tlwlojt .  IM4  AiTKudii  I.  Do.  I-ulh- 
"V  Uaaavl,   1666.     TB.is*t.ATiPiis.    ll  hai  been  tranakiod    iulo    fnnc&i 
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in  no  cnee  from  a  copy  of  the  origiitaK  bat  from  copies  of  tbej 
Coiifesetioti  made  licfore  it  bad  riiioht-d  the  perfect  ioxm  vA 
which  it  wa«  aclunlly  pnsciileJ  lo  ilic  l>ict.  ThvM  oditiav] 
of  the  Conferaioi)  not  only  bcirij;  unauthorized,  but  uot  [>»■] 

Hialolr*  de  la  CWt.  d'Aiiipnury  (i'k.ttrni'uit}  min  m  Francou  par  Leu  I*  bn 
AD>«n,lM:i.7S-10ei  of.  Wrter   iL  ni--ll<X  Fabri«lu>,  C»L  Latb.  U&-I1 
Kngliili;  An  barman.v or  Caiir<Mu)onii,  tic.     t'anibriilKa  lOH, — S.S>8cl 
1).  !(..   Po[>uUr  1'IiHiilciu',   IttlH.     tn   tli*   rlo«(riii&l   aniolf*   lh«  o(>n<l«mii 
clauHPi  urc  umiitcii.  (xoopt  in  Art.  xli,  siil.  ivl.  irll.  —  R.  HAiii.Tiit,  U.  I),  1 
cl|illnc,  etc.,  IMI.  <V-.'>(I.     Tli«  tloolHul   «r(ial*a  onlj,  bul  wiib  lh« 
toty  oluuHva.  —  C.  1*.  Euaitii:   Augiburg  Canfrfaioii  uith  ii'^tf*.   PtlMilf 
On  ikc  [raniiiaiiani  of  lb*  Augii.  ConfM*.   inio  EiiKlliib,  er.  Wkkhb  II.  £1( 
Utxlvr  III*  'lirMiioo  of  Tlioiiia*  Ciomwcll.  "wka  died  %  Lulhvnui "  (Bur«i|1 
Augibtirg  CanrNcion  and  .Kpt\ogj  nr<  tnntlalcd  b;  Riomako  Tatixio  JM 
Engliali.  uiiil  wvr«  prinlixl  tti  l.unUun,  M1A6. 

3,  rUo  OtnxAJi  of  tlio  EJilio  prinacjit  (nof  the  Text.  rec«pl.  of  (lie  I 
BooU)  cf.  WKnKB  li.  \&-hi-.  KSI.I.11IB  810  (Cjprian  Cap.  z.)  GIt«b  In  Inlb 
Wi-r1i«,  Jnun  vl, 387.  I.alpiig.  ix,  U. — TwKarsH !  1B16.  —  TiTTHtmi;  I>>#  AM 
burf  Conr««.  naob  don  Origiual  .Auignb,  Mptanohtbon'i  Dresden  ^Sitt, 
naleK, — UUllib:  Sjmb.  Mcbnr.  IFIIN.  AbilrQok*  Ton  Molan«blbon't 
AiiKji;al)«  dvr  Augnb.  Cuufoav.  t^Cl-MM,  viib  iaHoud  rfading*.  Tbp  Tir 
fiom  ibc  German  Text,  recepi.,  u  glToo  In  BkumgiRen'i  Concord.  {SK  tri 
KliiH  — Ibr  prinivT  iif  111*  oriitiiial  (iilttlan,}and  in  Waloh  :  UonoordiMtbnch (1 
Icubcrg  i.)  Ifebcr  L  Bcjlag.iii. 

II.  SlolanchibaD'v-lmpriiTtd"  •dllEon  of  tlio  Gorman  Cnttfkwdon.  1A3I.I 
Cf.Wobcr  K.  O.  M.  efr-SI.  FcuorLin.  44,  46  (4S,|  KGlln«rS4T.  ai>««  in  1 
Donirinn:.  Lsipi.  loSO.  i-slii.  —  Wmci :  Augspnrg,  Coufeniion  niieh  itr 
(Cbrlfl  Im  Rvlch'i  ArcliiT.  nebit  alner  Ehronroiiunji  JloUneblhon'*,  Wolmr.f 
(*Tu,  Til*  miRlakv  of  Wpbvr.  whiob  led  to  (he  icae  of  Ibii  edilioD.  »  on*  «f  I 
ouriuaiUeiarThoologieal  Lit«iatun.  (of.  KWner  Sjrmb.  SS4.)  liboiokni*  lbt( 
•Ion  «r  III*  |ir«(>arBtiuii  of  lii*  imu-l^rljp  work ;  Ttto  Crllioal  lllmarj  of  tb(  A« 
burg  Couft«»ion. 

C.  Th«  AupihurK  Confaulan  (German)  from  a  oolUilon  of  tfaa  oopf  la  ihi  I 
p*Tial  Ari^liiTO*  (Tliv  Tfoci'pd  U«rmiin  Init  of  ilio  Roob  «r  CMiaord  }  Kl 
ai»;  Woborii.  UT-ieS.  — Given  in  Cbytrmua:  lliilor.  der  Aupparf.CMh 
(UTfi)  |.'.»).  £n-M.  — CiLntTtxui:  IIi*Uiria  Coanlt.  Aiiguf.1.  IA;7.  li.  161- 
—  CoQi-onlii.  Droidcn  ISSO.  F0I.  ^20.  Nothi*.  Tertbeidig.  1C39.  S4-S28. 
Hlalorla  M«-lMn  R*in<i»lii*  ITRO.  Ojprlnn,  HlnlorU  ITlHX  —  WuHaa't 
Oeaoh.  1783.  i.  Beylsgr  iiu  *ith  varioni  loailing*,  t^hoil  lt>39,  and  in  BoMf 
(ho  biitorleiof  lbs  .\ug«buri[  ConfoHion.  — 11  in  lo  bo  found  Id  all  ih»D< 
and  Gorinao'Liiiin  viliiiooi  uf  lb*  Sjmifaolt.  With  varloiu  reading*  in  Rmb 
1708.  HaiiDigiirlrn  1:47.  Wokh  1760.  Twnlcn  1BI4.  AmuMm  1829. 
1848.  Siibniiickpr  ;  Lnihcrsn  MiDiial,  I85S.  825-380.  (iT**  tb*  4o«t|l 
•rUotoa  nnd  ibv  f.pitagiio.  Tbamlitiumi  :  Tbe  abridged  tTannlation  of  <ll«1 
liolv*  un  ■bu«>>'i  in  t>r.  )>o]itiiiicki.'r'B  ropiUr  Tbofrlogj,  p,  S87.  is  froM  iblaadH 
t&  the  Lulbertn  Uuiua),  2S3-309,  a  complolc  tnaalaiiDO  U  git«B  of  lb«  arti 
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seDtiug  it  iu  tlw  B\\ape  in  wliich  it  hail  actunlly  bceu  delivered, 
Melanc-ljthoD  iaeued  the  Cunfustuu  both  iu  Uornian  and  Laliu. 
Thu  Ovniiuii  was  [)riiilod  from  Lis  owit  iiiutiiieoripl,  from 
wliich  Uio  copy  bad  Wcu  lakcu  to  he  laid  before  tlio  Diet.  It 
reached  Aiignburg,  and  »'««  ruid  and  c-Jruulat^d  th^re,  wbilo 

tllO  I>tut  WUM  Mtill  iu  «l»r>ioU.  Mcluiichtbutl  IHMUcd  it  vxiiroK^ly 
iu  view  of  tbu  fuLl  tbiit  iLu  uiiuutLorizod  vdiliouM  werv  not 
accurate. 

The  lii-^t  atithorizcd  edition,  tlic  I-Aiilio  rrincc]i«,  coming 

fmiii  tlie  liniid  of  iUt  iiomponcr,  iind  preiM'ntiiig  not  only  in  t)i« 

nature  of  the  *Mte  the  kigbi'dt  gunruntcc  for  strict  acctiracy, 

Wl  i>urr<>undi>d  hy  jewlotm  und  watchful  enemies,  in  the  very 

Ditt  yet  sitting,  before  which  it  was  read,  surrounded  by  men 

B  eager  to  mark  and  to  exaggerate  the  aligliteat  apitcaranoo  uf 

B  diKtvpaiicG,  wad  receivod  by  I.utlier  nnd  the  wliole  Lutheran 

m  I'iiort'h.     Luthur  knew  no  other  Augsburg  C'onfes&ion  in  the 

f  German  thau  thin.     It  waa  received  into  the  UodieB  of  Doc- 

'rine  ttf  the  whole-  Church.     It  apptars  in  the  Jena  edition  of 

(hulWr's  works,  an  edition  which  originated  iu  the  purpotifl 
orhnviiig  hiH  writings  in  u  [>erti3ctly  unchangod  form,  and  wax 

•*  •li«tn,  alao  from  Ibi*  cdillon.  Tli*  UnalL  Aujt.  Conf,  S*w  I'Mk.  tMT,  d«. 
Ml  I'kll*.  l(UU>,r<)r  ib#  Lutli»no  HoarU  of  PuMioniion  —  Tiic  OUriMiin 
l^ct  CfttDOrd.  S«n  Marktt,  18C1.  8>ai>nil  Fttilion  rerincl,  l»M.  The  Con- 
^■in*  liM  utiiBUlcJ  bf  Itrii.  A.  nut)  S.  Itankol,  for  iba  tnt  wUilob,  knd  ro> 
*M  i,j  c.  phlhp  Knuili,  b.  v..  tit  lh«  taooDiI. 

!■' bnUiw4 •ditioai.  Cf.  Wch«r  ii.  lU3--jnii.   K8l1ncr3SI. 

L  ImIn.  hbrlcil  l>ea>)lt :  Ilurmntiia  Au)[.  Conf.  Culon.  I&IH,  Fol.  ItoontaJn* 
''  A>*xl(iULfuiuit  Iu  bo  iho  oHt;iniil.  'i  Tlit  inriaia  of  \(iK.  ti.  Various  T«ad- 
^P  Irvn  Die  4la  eililiun  of  IKtl,  koJ  the  8td  of  1&3I.  Cf,  ror}>iu  Brroraal. 
nH.m-:2a.  — Conxi*  DaoHnae,  Llpa.  IMH.  1.  Th*  ronrniL  of  ISIS.  9. 
("Itatd&tl.     TraatUlion:  Au  Harmnoj  of  Confosnoiu,  Cimbrid^,  IG8fl. 

11  HuMaa.  Cbjrlrnix;  IliiiarU  (tbW.)  1.  Tho  rceaiifid  l«ii  from  Iba 
***"«.    2.  Tbo  t»xl  of  lliv  tiliiio  rriu(i»|H  uhtrv  ll  dlir*rti  from  Ilia  o(b«r. 

'"'  Otnatn  and  t^aiin.  XothwenJige  VprUifrMicunj^  Am  Aug.  Apffcla.  Leipi, 
™^  li-MS,  Eillilo  prlneepinr Latin.  Tniin*  rf^p.  nf  llioO«rin*n.  ItalavMlat 
'^  !>«.  tim  WaUh  l;&a.  MuUoT  IHII).    Do.  Tiiinmnn    ISSO.  EJiiin  princfpa 

^'^  Trxtrtir  lata.  1.  ed.  prino.  of  Latin  and  Qormao.  2.  Gftnan  of  tbo 
•^•^'y  cdillou. 

!*■  flrtok,  l^tln  and  fl»rniiiH  (Dolioii)  ed.  Bvinocoiua,  17S0. 

~  '*will»d.  — AngtpurgUchfi  Lahr-Dod.  The  Dootrtnal  btiMci  ntiljr,  la 
7^  kal  Idiin  (era*  (Rbodomann)  liiUX  Thvro  Ik  alau  an  RniUah  iror*tfloa> 
''**'lbt  [tooirlaal  Anictu  in  lb«  otdetil  Monriu  Iljrtan  Boolu. 
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there  given  ae  the  authentic  ConfesBion  in  antithesis  to  all  the 
editions  of  it  in  which  there  were  variations  large  or  small. 

In  the  Convention  of  the  Evangelical  (Lntheran)  TMnces  at 
Nauml)erg  in  1561,  among  whom  were  two  of  the  original 
signers,  this  edition  was  declared  to  be  authentic,  and  was 
again  solemnly  subacribed,  and  the  seals  of  the  eigncre 
appended.  Nothing  could  seem  to  he  more  certainly  fixed 
than  that  this  original  edition  of  Melanchthon  presented  the 
Confession  in  its  most  perfect  form,  just  as  it  was  actually 
delivered  in  the  Diet. 

But  unhappy  causes,  connected  largely  with  Melanchthon 's 
later  attempts  to  produce  unity  by  skilful  phrases  and  skilful 
concealments,  led  to  a  most  groundless  suspicion,  that  even  in 
the  original  edition  there  might  be  variations  from  the  very 
letter  of  the  Confession  as  actually  delivered.  That  there  were 
any  changes  in  meaning  was  not  even  in  those  times  of  morbid 
jealousy  pretended,  but  a  strong  anxiety  was  felt  to  secure  a 
copy  of  the  Coufeasion  perfectly  corresponding  in  words,  in 
letters,  and  in  points,  with  tlie  original.  The  original  of  the 
Latin  had  been  taken  by  Charles  with  him,  but  the  German 
original  was  still  supposed  to  be  in  the  archives  at  Mentz. 
Joachim  IL,  in  1566,  directed  Ccelestinus  and  Zochiue  to 
make  a  copy  from  the  Mentz  original.  Their  copy  was 
inserted  in  the  Brandenburg  Body  of  Doctrine  in  1572. 

In  1576,  Augustas  of  Saxony  obtained  from  the  Elector  of 
Mentz  a  copy  of  the  same  document,  and  from  this  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  as  it  appears  in  the  Book  of  Concord  was 
printed.  Wherever  the  Book  of  Concord  was  received,  Me- 
lanchthon's  original  edition  of  the  German  was  displaced, 
though  the  corresponding  edition  of  the  Latin  haa  been 
retained.  Thus,  half  a  century  after  its  universal  recognition, 
the  first  edition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  German  gave 
way  to  what  was  believed  to  be  a  true  transcript  of  the 
original. 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  Confession,  a 
discovery  was  communicated  to  the  theological  world  by  Pfaff, 
which  has  reinstated  Melanchthon's  original  edition.  Pfaff 
discovered  that  the  document  in  the  archi^'es  at  Mentz  waf 
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not  tLo  originni,  but  a  copy  merely,  and  the  labors  of  Weber 
hiive  demonstrntod  that  this  copy  has  no  claim  io  lie  regarded 
as  made  from  the  original,  but  in  a  traiiecrijit  from  one  of  the 
Icee-finished  cojiies  of  the  C'Dnfeseion,  made  l>efore  it  had 
utnmed,  under  MelanL-litbon'e  hiuul,  tho  exact  shape  in  which 
it  wa«  actuiilly  presented.  While,  thtroforc.  the  onlinary  edi- 
tiou  of  the  Augnburg  Confention,  the  one  found  tu  tlie  Book 

(of  Convord,  and  from  u-hicli  ilie  rurrent  translations  of  th<i 
Confumion  have  been  made,  does  not  difiiir  in  meaning  at  all 
from  the  original  edition  of  Molnncbthon,  it  ia,  nevertheless, 
not  M>  ](erfect  in  style,  and  where  they  difler,  not  eo  clear. 

(Thelii^heat  <Titi<'nl  authnrily,  thon,  tioth  Oerman  and  Latin, 
iithat  of  Mcianclithon's  own  original  editinn».* 
Tli«  current  edition  of  the  German,  and  the  earlier  edition 
orMelanchthon.  are  verbally  identical  in  the  larger  jiart  of 
Iha  articlea,  lx»th  of  doctrine  and  of  abuteH.  The  only  differ- 
<Ma  ia,  that  Melanehthon'e  editiou  is  ocoaaionally  somewhat 
(ull»r,  eepeeially  on  the  abnecM,  'li  morL-  [ierfL-t.-tly  purallcl  \vith 
itie  Latin  at  a  few  pointu,  and  nccattionally  more  tiniahed  in 
Kjrlft.  When  the  question  between  them  has  a  practical  inter- 
nl,  it  is  simply  because  Mvlanchthon*e  edition  oxpre^iees  in 
Una»,  or  with  g:reater  clearness,  what  is  simply  implied,  or 
W  explicitly  stated  in  the  other. 

Tilt  structure  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  bears  traces  of 
tliBiDode  of  its  growth  out  of  the  Articles  which  formed  ita 
Sf^uiidivork.     It  contains,  us  )t«  two  fundamental 
l»n*,  a  |Kwitive  luwurtion  of  the  most  uooessury   p^Tni "Zr 'i.» 

ttnitbfl,  and  a  negation  of  the  most  serious  abusi-s.  «"«•>"»(  c*a. 
"  vuiiipriseit :  L  Tub  raBPACK  ;  11.  TwESTif-osB 

tkI5CIPAI.  AHTtCLES  OF  FaitII  ;  lU.  An  Kl>tL00UE-PH0I.00()B, 
*bicli  uniteH  t  he  fmt  part  with  the  M^cond,  and  makes  u  grace- 
'ul  IianHition  fitnn  thuouutothe  other:  IV.  Tub  Second  oHKAf 
^i«OK,  einhrucing  Sbvbs  Artic[,b8  os  Abobbs  ;  V.  Tub  Epi- 
^vt,  followed  by  the  .Suuscriptioks. 

7l)e  Articled  are  not  urruugud  as  a  whole  with  rervrenoe  to 
*^etn.    They  may  beelassilidd  thua: 

Ftf  Id*  t»rlt  k«rp  |>T»«nivil,  campaiv  Wtbtr  Krii.  Gcichkbte :  Ilaae,  Liti 
%4,  FniBck*  do.  K*1ln«r  8/iub ,  Lulbtr.  Kirch.,  ttl. 
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I.  The  CoSFESSEDLY  Catholic,  or  Universal  Chriatian  Art- 
icles,—  those  which  Chrietendom,  Greek  and  Roman,  have 
conl'esaed,  especially  iu  the  Apostles'  and  Niecne  Creed.  These 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (I),  the  Incarnation  (III),  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  General  EcBurreetion,  the  Eter- 
nity of  Rewards  and  Punishment  (XVII),  the  Validity  of  Ad- 
ministration by  Unworthy  Ministers  (VIII),  the  Offer  of  Grace 
in  Baptism,  and  the  Right  of  Children  to  it  (IX),  Church  Gov- 
ernment (XIV),  Civil  Government  (XVI),  Free  Will  (XVIII), 
and  the  Cause  of  Sin  (XIX). 

II.  The  Protestant  Articles,  — those  opposed  to  the  errors 
in  doctrine,  and  the  abuses  in  usage,  of  the  Papal  part  of  the 
Church  of  the  West.  To  this  the  Confession,  in  its  whole 
argument,  based  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  supreme  rule 
of  faith,  was  opposed.  But  more  particularly  to  the  Pelagian- 
ism  of  Rome,  iu  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Art.  II):  its  cor- 
ruption of  the  doctrine  of  Juatitication  (Art.  IV) :  its  doctrine 
of  Merit  in  Works  (Art.  VI,  XX),  of  the  Ministerial  OfBce,  as 
an  Order  of  Priesta  (Art.  V),  of  Transubstantiation  (Art.  X), 
of  Auricular  Confession  (Art.  XI),  of  Repentance  (Art.  XII), 
of  the  Opua  Operatura  in  Sacranienta  (Art.  XIII),  of  Church 
Order  (Art.  XX),  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Art.  VII),  and  of  the  Worship  of  Saints  (Art.  XXI). 

The  entire  second  part  was  devoted  to  the  argument  against 
the  Abuses  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  especially  in  regard  to  Com- 
munion in  One  Kind  (Abus,,  Art.  I),  Celibacy  of  the  Priest- 
hood (Art.  II),  the  Mass  (Art.  Ill),  Confession  (IV),  Human 
Traditions  (V),  Monastic  Vows  (VI),  Church  Power,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  (VII). 

III.  The  EVANQELiCAL  Articles,  or  parts  of  Articles,  —  those 
articles  which  especially  assert  the  doctrines  which  are  con- 
nected moat  directly  with  the  Gospel  in  its  essential  character 
aa  tidings  of  redemption  to  lost  man,  —  the  great  doctrines  of 
grace.  These  articles  are  specially  those  which  teach  the  fail 
of  man,  the  radical  corruption  of  his  nature,  his  exposure  to 
eternal  death,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  regeneration  (Art. 
n) ',  the  atonement  of  Christ ,  and  the  saving  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Art.  Ill);  justification  by  faith  alone  (IV),  the  true 
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clinrfttit«r  of  rcpentanee,  or  convoraion  (XIE) ;  and  the  impo- 
ttfiioe  of  rann's  own  will  tn  cfiect  it  (X  VIFI). 

IV.  Tlie  OoxsERVATiVE  Articles,  tlie  Articles  which  aet  forth 
DIKTINCTIVB  Biblical  doctrines  which  the  Lutbirak  Church 
hoIiU  in  peculiar  purity,  over  against  the  corruptions  of  Eo- 
maniHiii,  the  (.•xtravagaiico  of  Rudioali»ni,  the  pcrvemion*  of 
Jfationatimu,  or  the  iiupcrtcct  devdoprnvnt  of  theology,  i^ucli 
nrc  ihcdoctrincflof  the  proper  inKtpiirnliility  of  ilio  two  nnliiro* 
of  Christ,  both  ae  to  time  and  sprn-c  (Art.  Ill),  thu  objective 
force  of  the  Word  and  Sncniments  (Art.  V),  the  renlity  of  the 
prciietic«  of  both  tlie  hcnveiily  and  earthly  elements  in  the 
liord'c  Supper  (Art.  X),  the  tnie  valno  of  I'rivate,  that  is,  of 
individual  Alwolution  (Art.  XI),  the  genuine  character  of  Sac- 
ramental grace  (Art.  XIII),  the  true  meilium  in  regard  to 
the  ritea  of  the  Church  (Art.  XV),  the  freedom  of  the  will 
(XYTII),  and  the  proper  doctrine  coucerning  the  Cause  of  Sin 
(XIX).  On  all  these  points  the  Augsburg  Confession  presents 
views  which,  either  in  matti-r  or  measure,  are  opposed  to  ex- 
tramee,  whicli  claim  to  lie  Protestant  ami  Kvangelical.  Pela- 
giaiiizing.  Rationalistic,  Fatalistic,  Fanatical,  unhistorical  ten- 
dsncius,  which,  more  or  leas  unconBciously,  hare  revealed  them- 
I  w1t«»,  both  in  Roniauism  and  in  various  types  of  nominally 
H  Evaagelical  Froteetsntisni,  are  all  met  and  condemned  by  the 
^M      letter,  tenor,  or  spirit  of  these  articles. 

^1  Through  the  whole  flows  a  spirit  of  earnest  faith  and  of  pure 
^P  Motion.  The  body  of  the  Confession  show*  the  hand  of  con- 
^  ■noiniiiio  theologians,  tlie  soul  reveals  the  inmost  life  of 
^^      ^umWe,  oarncflt  CIiristiniiH. 

^1  jV  AugHburg  Confciuion  has  incalculable  value  aa  an  ahid* 
^^Li>«EjfldtneBs  agaiiiat  the  Errors  of  the  Roman  Cath-  ^hg  Aiii:<i.m| 
^F  'SfciQnirch.  The  old  true  Catholic  Chnreh  was  Owr—'-"  ^  "• 
•"lostloat  in  pride,avariee,aiid  euperstition.  The  prct°".i  ,^Ji 
Pwt  labor  of  the  body  of  the  clergy  was  to  defend  ""■""'"• 

lMnpT«i*ilon  of  ib«  Angiburi  ConftMlon,  ta  ComnraUrJM,   Not«i  oad 

BlMeirc  da  U  C«4ifWM.  4'Aaipoarg  (Ch^lrarun)  pitr  1«  Cop.  Anicru  IfifQ.  p. 
■*''-)ll.  Th«  •oUi  *r»  oooupitd  irltb  tb«  oltkUone,  >diI  hialuricul  ■lluiions  of 
<hCNr*Mloii. 

^  BtraMf  oT  tlu  CoBBmlont,  «t«.  "Tliarc  >r«  »d<]t<)  Id  tit*  omio  vartt 
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the  errors  by  wliicli  they  were  enriched.    Two  false  doct 
were  of  especial  value  to  this  end:  The  firet,  that.  theCburA 
tradition  is  part  of  the  Rule  of  Fnitb  ;  the  second,  llinl  i^acd 
works  can  merit  of  God.     With  IkHU  the  formal  and  maieriil 

•bori  nuiM  in  wlitch  boiti  tbg  obnoure  IhlB^  are  inul«  pUine,  tto."  Cambiilp. 
ISeO.  p.  Ma,  ad  An. 

KtuTSK*  :  Eiegnis  AngnaUoka  CMtfandooU  (1013)   Fnokrarl,  ISS).    M 
KUin*  ill  irawtiuD  M  ■  fnrh  at  ih«  hlgh«iil  iitla*.  — Calovic*  :  CrIlioM  Swtf 
Tcl  Comnicittar.  in  Auguit.  Cunf«««.  Lip),  1646.  4to.  pp.  ViO.  Do.  Tbvolofii  Ni 
tanorcm  AufUat.  ('oiifMn..  ntc,  ito.  pp.  IflOO.     ThMo  tve  werkt  only  g«  utuu 
lb*  flr»t  snitlB  of  ili<^  rniir«mimi.  —  Altixii  H- :  Kii'K«*i»  Loaiea  ot  TIit«l(fi> 
Augugh  Canfeo.  Aln>[al<i<).  PM?.   (-111.  ^Odkbil:   AuguMana   Fidfii   C«itaa 
da-  III  die  ixl  Anlkal.  .  >rkl&r«r.  Frankf.  a.  M.  lU&t,  Fol  pp.  NOO.    Vnilcr  ite 
till*  vf  l>«Tinoas,  an  elabniatv  Cotumt-nUr)'  on  lli«  CunfvMion.  —  CALorici:  E}> 
opiilii  Controvcniamm  eif.  urund  wriem  Ariieul.  Augual.  Confes*.  WVimln'i. 
liiSJ.  4ta.  pp.  DM.   LnlhrniK  KcdiTiviu.  IlaUe   160T.  —  llorni4»  O.;  Cemnn- 
larinK  ia  Annual.     Courviitiunfui.  Tnliiiiic.  I'lT.  410.  pp.  400.  A  imk  of  (n«l 
Ta1u«.     The  poriioni  of  Iho  othnr  a/mboU  pnralle!  with  ib«  difforent  bkioIm  tt 
(ho   .lnjt>.  CunltM.  aro  tironghl  logvibrr;  ili*  Wirloniborg  Conrfmion  ii  aiW 
bronglil  inlu  lb«  bannony.  —  Cii-ii[t!i:  llistoriader  Augspurg.  Conf«nioa.O«lil> 
KSO   p.  208-227.  Spclmcni  nf  a  onrnmcnUry  on  the  L  xlU.  xiH.  xtvUI.  ankha. 
r-Vnti  Siti.KS  :  Sicnmiila  Liilberana  t'lrr  lar.  Siiript.  ad.  .  .  Auf««<a&.  Coxhi- 
On  Ibo  *.  and  vi.  an    on  ibiuea.  xU.     On  lb*  oiiations  of  Ibc  Fuihrn.  tti'  ' 
Cjmr^icivii :  bsgogs  in  L.  Eocl.  I.ulb.  Sjnib.  I.ipi.  IIS;&.  QS-TCS.     Afior  ihclt|« 
AfnoHrly  (wo  oi'iitiiriF*.  ilHI  ibv  bml  of  [bt  «ol«oUa  wurk«  on  <b«  sjmbvlt.    TW 
ConrnuJou  and  Apolog}-   urc  ireilcd  logolhcr,  if.   Fatirieii  Biilor  Bikilio>k-fr■ 
SBI.  —  TrArr:  Eoclci.  Ei-ang.    Libil   Sjrab.  I.oca  dlffloilla  oxplaaaTil  tt  >ild^ 
ca»i[.  TiiMng,  ITSO.  p.  :W-»ll.     Tbp  nulm  »to  wry  brief,  and  vorj  laliiabl*.— 
Wttcu :  Iniroduolio  in  L.  S.  .  .  obRrrriil.  hiilor.  ci  ibeolog.  illua-  17S3.  luJ-M.   ' 
Claiiilii.   among  Ibc  older  work*.  —  Kimacii:  Coacordia  —  adjoelli,   lod^  fM- 
iioliti<|u«  aliin.  L.i]>8,  ITSA.  7-T4.     Tli*  notoi  muMlj  orittoal,  or  ooDiMotpt  *i>k 
tbo  ii«npiurul  and  pnlrlitie  quDlniiom  In  ibe  Coafcuiioo.  —  Boebsehi  ;  It'UM' 
llano  Tbt^olott'B''  SynibaU^ao,    Llpalao,  IT.M. — Il>iiHa*iiTR>  i    KiUulrrun^ 
M.  od.  Iliil.      C«injwniliuu>  >in>l  rioli.  —  WitLL'nii:    Bieiisriun  (ITCu.)  p.  '(i-llfc 
—  8«Mi.R»i:  Apparalui  (li'3,]  p.  43-137.     TirtHtMi :  InsUtut.  g^mboL  ilSlIf  ' 
p.  91-)34.  —  TiTTMAKx:  Die  Augiburg   Cont<.-ulon ;  Confcailo   Fid«l.   PmM 
l^SO    ntEXR  (Itt^Tj.)  — ticnQpFr:  l>i«  S.  B    mlt  liisIorlMbmi  EinUli.   knn.  A» 
inerk.  a.  aiiifubrliohnrii  Ertirlcrungen.     Dreaden,  IB'id.  24-1U3.  —  Vruii:  Tft-  i 
■ueh  {}»39)  p.  70-77. —Sl-iiuttC   11.:  Dio  Augab.  Coaf.  rait  bialoriaok.  SrM,  i 
u.  crl&ul.ar.  AnmvrkunKon.  Irfilpi.  lK'^.     Tb«   t'tinlii^rp'l   Aiigaburg  Canf«MiM;| 
To  wliicli  ia  pruliiud  a  liiBloricnl  lolruituclioif  lu  tbo  Mmc,  b;  C.  II.  Sohoiii.  3ta< 
York.  1811?.  —  Wiiiiiin:  Caof.  Augiini.   aniniiidinralanlbii*.  blalarids,  vxtgttkUi 
doginntioia  cl  orilici*.  Hnlia  1(1^0.  4la,  — SviEKBn  :  CoDfeaaJO  fiilcL  .  .  Tarii  fa^ 
(Tit  aniTTiidtvrBionibuB  inalmtil.   Bcrollni  1B30. -- Titt«akn  :   Do  Bumm.  pri*^ 
eip.  A.  Conf   1630.  —  LinimcAS   O..  A.  M.    Tlio   Hialory,   Docirin*.   etc..  of  Om 
Erang.  Lutb.  Churah.     Part  II,  tb«  Augabiirg  Cunfigtivn,  itilli  «xptanatury  ooU) 
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principles  of  the  Churcli  corrupted,  what  conld  reiiiiU  but  the 
wreck  of  niucli  that  is  most  ppecioiis  in  (,'hpiatianity  ?  The 
protest  ni-cilcd  then  U  nee<Ied  still.  The  Roman  Churuh  has 
indcvd  formnlly  nTiroj,'atcd  some  of  the  worst  abuses  which 
found  (hi^ir  jiiettititntion  in  her  false  doctrinM;  the  pressure 
of  Frot<>«tant  thinking  forces,  op  the  light  of  Protestiint  science, 
wins  her  children  to  s  Christianily  better  thiin  her  theories; 
but  the  root  of  the  old  evil  remuins — 'theold  errors  arc  not 
given  np,  and  cannot  be.  Rome  once  committ«d,  is  committed 
bevond  rclemplion.  It  needs  but  propitious  drcumHtnncn*  to 
bring  up  liny  of  her  errors  in  all  their  ancient  tViree,  Tliefmi- 
dumciital  principle  of  infallibility,  the  pride  of  consistcney,  the 
power  which  these  doetrines  give  her,  make  it  certain  that 
they  will  not  be  abandoned.  Against  all  of  Rome's  innuy 
errors,  and  pre-eminently  aG;Ainst  those  doctrines  which  are  in 
9omc  way  related  to  tliera  all,  the  Augsburg  Confession  most 
continae  to  hold  up  the  pure  light  of  t)ie  sole  Rule  of  Faith, 
tnd  of  its  great  central  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.* 

The  Augsburg  Confession  had,  and  has  great  value,  in 
view  of  the  sound  potilicit  principles  it  asserted  and  guaran- 
teed. Signed  by  the  prince»  and  IVee  cities,  it  was  a  sovereign 
tttiHcation,  and  guarantee  of  t)ie  rights  of  the  1.1  ini-.iiunu 
Chorcli  and  of  the  individual  Christian  in  the  """' 
State.  It  asserted  the  independence  on  the  State  of  the 
Chna-h,  aa  a  Church,  the  distinctness  of  the  spheres  of  the 
Chnrch  and  State,  the  rights  of  the  Stal«  over  the  ChriS' 
tian,  as  a  subject,  the  Christian's  duty  to  the  State,  aa  a 

"'rtntrkit  Harri«l)<irg,  1818  — SuiiHUOKtn  8.  S..  D.  D.  Elemtnls  orPopuUr 
'^'KTi  "I'h  apecUl  ttfcrrtitf  lo  (be  docirliic*  of  Uia  Iterirniallon,  u  aiowcd 
^irtiUDiwal  AujftbuTi;  In  lfi30.     .Imlovar,  IBSt.     Do.  Lnthtran  Msmial.  or 
'^  Aaittmrg  Coar«Mion  l1lu«(rM«cJ  Bnil  RuaUineil.     PhiUrtelpfala.  leSG,  —  n«i- 
*"•'  B  L.  :  The  t>o«(rlnfll  Ar(l«tei  o(  ihe  Augiburg  C»nfoMion.  with  uoio* ;  in 
'*'  IiiHlptin*  *te.  of  (bo  Eimijtqneal  Luiliornn  jlynarl  oT  Soulli  CaroKni.     Bnlii- 
'">.  1MI,  — Bkck:  Sammliinc  Symbol.  Buohtr~  ETnngvli«r<h.  Itcform.  Klrcha. 
'*'t  X*aMa<li.  1846.  ii.  353-406, -- Fninomi:  Libri  Sjcab.  Ecolei.  I.<i(b«r»nn. 
I^WmIMT,  9-50. —The  tro«li-r<..l  Aujt«hi.fj[  Conflation,    Pl.ila.ia   1865.  (for 
'*'■■  Bawd.)   A  few  Talunbte  nolea  by  Pmf  Sobaoffrr.  —  Bemona  by  Daklua, 
^'*M,  Thotuck,  SehUlennachcr,  Harm*,  aiid  Sarlonui. 
*  Pik*oaeb*r.  Oateb.  d.  R.  i.  Augab.  iOi.     K5ll>»  iL  8H. 
IT 
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subject,  and  the  aupremacy  of  Qod'a  law  and  of  the  demanda 
of  cotiBcience  over  all  unrighteoua  eDactmentB  of  man.  It 
defined  in  hrief,  yet  ample  BtatcmentB,  the  entire  relation  of 
ecclesiaetical  and  civil  power.*  It  overthrew  the  conception 
of  the  Church  aa  a  great  world-dominating  power  —  taught 
the  obligation  of  legitimate  civil  ordinancea,  the  lawfulness 
of  Chriatians  bearing  civil  office,  the  right  of  the  State  to 
demand  oaths,  to  enact  penalties,  and  to  wage  "just  wars," 
and  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  citizen  to  hear  part  in 
them.  It  aaaerta  that  "  God's  command  is  to  be  more  regarded 
than  all  usage  —  that  custom  introduced  contrary  to  God's 
command  is  not  to.be  approved."  "Chriatians  should  render 
obedience  to  magistrates  and  their  lawa  in  all  things,"  "save 
only  those  when  they  command  any  sin,  for  then  they  must 
rather  obey  God  than  men."  It  overthrew  monasticism  and 
enforced  celibacy,  those  weaknesses  of  the  State ;  curbed  the 
insolence  of  Pope,  Biahop  and  Clergy,  and  reatored  the  normal 
and  divine  relationa,  of  man  to  man,  of  subject  to  ruler,  of 
Church  to  State,  of  God'a  law  to  human  law,  of  loyalty  to  the 
righta  of  conacience.  The  Lntheran  Church  gives  to  every 
State  into  which  she  enters,  her  great  voucher  of  fidelity  to 
the  principles  on  which  alone  free  governments  can  stand. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  was  exquisitely  adapted  to  all  its 
s.  i»  «ii«  u  objects,  as  a  confession  of  faith ,  and  a  defence  of 
■  »i.rmion  .ad  it.  In  it  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel  beat  again. 
•po  ot3-  jj.  gjjyg  organic  being  to  what  had  hitherto  been 

bnt  a  tendency,  and  knit  together  great  nationalities  in  the 
holiest  bond  by  which  men  can  be  held  in  aseociatiou.  It  en- 
abled the  Evangelical  princes,  as  a  body,  to  throw  their  iiionil 
weight  for  truth  into  the  empire.  These  were  the  starting 
points  of  its  great  work  and  glory  among  men.  To  it,  under 
God,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  whole  Protestant 
world  owes  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Under  it,  as  a  banner, 
the  pride  of  Rome  was  broken,  and  her  armiea  destroyed.  It 
ia  the  symbol  of  pure  Protestantism,  as  the  three  General 
Creeds  are  Hymbols  of  that  developing  Catholicity  to  which 
genuine  Protestantism  is  related,  as  the  matunng  fruit  is 

*  Arl.  tU.,  xii.,  iitUL 
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relatod  to  the  Mosaom.   To  it  tLe  c>'«»  of  all  dcup  thinkers  have 

be«ii  turned,  as  to  a  star  of  iw\to  amiil  tliu  internal  strifM  of 

iiomiiial  I'rotestautUin.    Uiceek-r,  the  great  Kelbrmwl  Chiiroh 

hi«toriaii,  88^8 :•     "If  the  question  l>e.  Which,  among  a)l 

TrolCBtant  Confessions,  is  best  adapted  for  forming  the  fonndiu 

tion  of  u  union  among  Protestant  Chnrcbes,  we  declai-e  our- 

wive«  unr^serrodly  for  the  Augsburg  Confeuion."     But  no 

l^uihc  union  can  ever  he  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Ang»- 

tiurg  (k)nfv«iion,  ex<vpt  b}-  n  hearty  t-onsent  in  its  whol«  (aitb, 

>n  1ione«t  reception  of  nil  its  iiCut«inents  of  doctrine  in  the 

Knae  which  the  statements  benr  in  the  Confe«»ion  itself.     If 

'here  be  thoeo  who  would  forgive  Rome  her  unr«pcnted  sins, 

"wf  must  do  it  in  the  face  of  the  Augaburg  Confession.     If 

'^ero  bo  thotui  who  would  eonsent  to  a  truce  at  Ioaj*!  with 

"•'ionatisni  or  Fanntioism,  they  mu8t  bejjin  their  work  by 

■"■king  men  forget  the  great  C^nifcMiun, which  refused  itB  oovort 

'*them  from  iho  beginning. 

W'ltli  (he  Augsburg  Confession  begins  the  clearly     ^  ,„  „,„,„ 

'*'*>giiiw^J  life  oflhcEvftogelical  Protestant  Church,  *"•"'*'•'  r^ 

'*"*    purified  Church  of  the  West,  on   which  her  '**"''"™' 

tneriiiei  fixed  the  name  Lutheran,     With  this  Confession  her 

'"<*«t  self-nacrificing  ntrugglcit  and  greatest  nehievemcnts  are 

""Onected.     It  is  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  Luther,  among 

"•Q   moat  ardent  that  ever  burst  from  the  human  heart ;  it  is 

"'**le  sacred  by  the  tears  of  Melanchthon,  among  the  tenderesl 

*'*ich  ever  fell  from  the  eye  of  man.    It  is  embalmed  in  the 

''""tig,  dying,  and   undying  devotion  of  the  long  line  of  the 

'***«ics  of  our  faith,  who,  through  the  world  which  was  not 

"■^t-thy  of  them,  passed  to  their  eternal  rest.     Tlie  greatest 

•"*»teni  in  the  realm  of  intellect  have  defended  it.  with  their 

'''*opB ;    the    greatest    princes    have    protected     it   from    the 

•*'^>nl,  by  the  sword  ;  and  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  speaking 

"^ter  things  than  vongeance^pleada  forever,  with  the  blood 

•*     Him  whoec  nil-availing  love,  whose  sole  and  all-atoning 

"Orifice,  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  its  witnees. 

Ihit  not  alono  on  the  grand  tield  of  historical     ^  ,„  ,,„„  „ 
**6niji  hu«  its  power  been  shown.     It  led  to  God's  •  nw. »» nnt 

*Ili«Dl«f.  Stud,  IL  Ktltlk,  ISSS,  li,  114:2.     Sobcnkol  Ukoi  ib*  (amit  tl»». 
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Word  millions,  who  have  lived  and  died  antnown  to  the  great 
world.  In  the  humblest  homes  and  humblest  hearts  it  has 
opened,  through  ages,  the  spring  of  heavenly  influence.  It 
proclaimed  the  atl-sufficiencj  of  Christ's  merits,  the  justifying 
power  of  faith  in  Him  ;  and  this  shed  heavenly  light,  peace 
and  joy,  on  the  darkest  problems  of  the  burdened  heart.  "  It 
remains  forever,"  says  Gieseler, "  a  light  to  guide  in  the  right 
path  those  who  are  struggling  in  error."  It  opened  the  way 
to  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  if  it  has 
seemed  to  divide,  for  a  little  time,  it  has  divided  only  to  con- 
solidate, at  length,  the  whole  Church  under  Christ's  sole  rule, 
and  in  the  one  pure  faith. 
Its  history,  in  its  full  connections,  is  the  history  of  the  cen- 

ft  ii...iii,fi>r  turies  midway  in  the  fourth  of  which  we  stand, 
.b.fB.««.  ^„j  (.jjg  future  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  future 
of  the  race,  can  unfold  itself  from  the  present,  only  in  the 
power  of  the  life  which  germinates  from  the  great  principles 
which  the  Augsburg  Confession  planted  in  the  world. 

Can  we  honorably  bear  the  name  of  Evangelical  Lutherans, 

Th.  Aii(iuiir(  honestly  profess  to  receive  the  Augsburg  Confession 
ongtHiion  M  *  as  oup  Creed,  and  honestly  claim  to  be  part  of  the 
iiKotrxtin.Hgiit  Church  of  our  fathers,  while  we  reject,  or  leave 
mpthnafiir*     q^jv  to  rejection,  parts  of  the  doctrine  whose  reoep- 

'Worki  en  Dogmalitt.  and  Ihi  hiitoryof  Dopnatici,  of  valui  ia  the  interpretation 
nr  defence  of  the  Augsburg  CanfeMion,  or  in  illu-'tralioD  of  tbe  Ibeologj  b&sed 
upon  or  dcTitting  from  it. 

MiLAKCHTBONii :  Operk  DogniBticD  in  the  Corpus  Reform atoram,  vol.  xxi.- 
xxiit,  a.  Loci  Theologici  (1621).  b,  Eiamen  ordinandorum.  e.  CateeheBiB 
puerili*.  d  Explicitio  SymboU  Niceni.  e,  Repelitio  AuguBtanse  ConfeaiioDii 
BiTO  Confesgto  dootrinae  SaionicaniDi  eccIoBiaruia. — Cf.  Oallk:  Melanobthon 
(lB40)and  Auguati'a,  Edit,  of  the  Loci  (1821),  for  Melanchthon's  cbongeB  in  doc- 
trine. —  Fl*ccii  :  a.  Culalogua  TeBliumTeritalis  (1G56).  b,  Ccntnriaa  M&gdebur- 
gensei.  e.  Claiil.  d.  Scholift  in  N.  Test,  — CtHHRtn  :  a.  de  Tera  et  aabstantlkli 
prtBaentia.  b.  de  duabna  naturis.  e.  Lq^i  Theotogici.  d.  Eiamen  Coneil.  Trident. 
t.  Theologiae  JcBuitic.  prneoipua  capit,  —  Hcttib  :  Compendium  Locor.  Tbeo- 
logio  (1610)  ed.  Sob utie  1772.  — OsiANDitB  L:  Snohiridion  ConlrOTera,  (1614.)  — 
Hdnnidi  N:  Epitome  Credendornm  (1635).  —  Gibbibd  J:  a.  Loci  Tbeologioi 
(1610}  (Coda),  b.  ConfeuioCatbolica  (1683).  —  CALOVlm:  a.  Apodiiia  (leM). 
t,  SynopiiB  Con) roTersi arum  (I6GS).  c.  Mataoologia  papiatica  (1647).  d. 
BibUa  Illustrala. — Eomia  :  Theologia  positira  (1664J.  —  QosttsTtDT:  Theo- 
logia  didaotico-polamioa  (1685) — BaoHaANir;    AdnolalioDsa   in   Compeadiuu 
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Uon  gave  our  Church  her  separate  being  and  diiitinctive  name, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  iter  Confeeaion,  and  which  are 
friubodieJ  in  its  articles,  and  guarded  in  their  condemnatory 
claueoe,  and  which  our  whole  Church,  for  cwnturicB,  in  every 
official  act,  maintained  as  priucijjttl  and  fundamental  ?  Thia 
>*  the  real  qacatiou.  All  others  urc  side  issues.  This  question, 
uuoe  agitated,  can  never  lie  laid  till  it  is  fairly  settled  ;  and  to 
iti  every  conscientious  muu,  every  lover  of  our  Cburuh,  should 
■'end  his  pmyerful  thoughts.  A  testimony  bearing  upon  the 
£it!at  question,  a  testimony  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
taiilled  to  be  heard  first  of  all,  is  the  CoNFEiislON  itself,  about 
^hose  claims  so  much  ie  now  said. 

lt\  what  light  is  the  Augsburg  Confeasion  regarded  in  the 
'^Ugsburg  Confession  itself?  This  is  u  primary  question  for 
'^■1  honest  man  who  thinics  of  subscribing  it  :  for  if  the  CoD- 
iMsion  itself,  in  it«  origin,  its  history,  its  letter,  protests  against 
'^''t^in  ideas,  it  would  «eem  that  its  witneas  against  them  is 
"'   Knorc  value  ttiau  any  other.     Look,  then,  at  a  few  facts: 

I^  1*he  Confession  exhibited  the  one,  undivided  faith  of  the 
^^>  re  Lutherun  Church  in  the  Krnpirv.  It  wiis  not  the  work 
"'  *aicn  without  authority  to  represent  the  Church  ;  but  was 

^'^■^'Wrl  (IMO),  — Bt'iiiiiicB:  a.  Tlitolacin  Dogmmioit  (I7J3).  A.  De  vnltnl* 
'*'*Ki(i«i««Tkl>gFlicu(i;29;.  ;  lUligiona-Ktrcltigkeilca  172*.  d.  Uagofg  (liST), 
~_7*^«(ll»  J.  A.!  Uioiiarluui  theolon.  jniknilo.  (UIO).— I.*ho«:  Ocoonoini*«*lulia 
'  ^^M}.  —  AiimiAnu  L.  Tli«>)logla  Uogmal.  (1733).  —  Wimii  J.  G.  n.  Dogmiiiiicba 
°^*^^(«klir.  (1740).  h.  Polemlicba  (1762).  t.  RDllgionii-Slrcltlitlioicii  (1724).— 
^'*-»*«».  (1"87)  —  Bacboaktim  8.  J.  a.  K*angvli>«liv  tilkubvnfldir*  (17&!i|.  t. 
**^lo)iteb.  Sir*itijtk«il«n.  (1762)  c,  Koligioni-ParKjrtn  (ITeC),  —  Mubiikim  t 
*'^*«rei(-Tht<>lopo  (17t)3).  4.  Tbaolog.  Dagmal.  (!7J8).— Cinpwr  J.  8.  Jr. 
"■"»«»,  j^[,l„,Ui  (1707).  — WalcbC.  W.  F.  a.  a*«ol.[e)iiod*r  Ufli(rrl»eb«n  R«- 


•ti  (17ul).   A.  lliblioihvc>8;inboUoa  (1770).  —  ScHLKs:  ImliKiUo  (ITT-I).  — 
-•iMtBiH  (178(1].— BxiLia:  a.  Tboolog. dogm^ polemkft  (1780).  A.  Uoolrin. 
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■■Ikn.  Comptnd.  (17*9).  —  Mntct ;  a.  E|>i<oui  TbeoL.  Cliriiliuia*  (1780).  t. 

*"*«Mntiriu«    In   E|.iioui,  (1797).  — Bmok:    (1801).  — Stoik   &  ft-urt:  Dog- 

"**■*-•  k  (1803).  —  RKlHirAKD  F.  v.  (1601).  —  8cirorr  (1811).  —  llBETiciliRinoi 

*j  **«ftii»itlt    |18H),    *.   Eiitwkkolunit    (IWM).  —  WKO»CH>itiiB!    Iwiituiionea 

'***).— TwMTRii    (18SA),  — KiAi-r(18L-Tj.~>Nin»uu    (tSJO).- (SohuiuDn} t 

T^^Machlhon  RedltltuB,    1637.  — tUai:  a.   Dagmatlk  (IB2G).  t.  IluUnei  Bod- 

^*^>'ti*(lB2ft-1868).  — Klkiii:  (Ig-J'i)  Ed.  Uhoi  (ISSS).  — ScuxtD  U.  Dagmtllh 

^  ^viu|t  Ulb.  Klr«bo,  (1843-1^133).  — M*«Tt«**)>  (1S<>&).— l)A«TOHiDa(IMl). 

''Vhomaiiv*  (180S).  — pHiLirn  (IOCS),  —  ItorHA*  (ISOOj.  —  KAuaia  (ItJQBJ.— 

^t«»s»t  (1808). 
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the  voioc  of  ftll  the  Charchcs.     Its  groundwork  was  Uid  b; 
Luther ;  mntorinls  wore  brought  together  by  the  great  ttteo- 
logiau«  of  the  whole  Lutheran  Church  — by  Brentias,  Jotiu, 
Sfiftlatin,  and  others,  who  oarefully  examined  and  tested  escli 
other's  work.    The  matchlens  hand  of  Melanchthon  wiu  cm- 
ployed  in  giving  the  most  perfect  form,  the  moat  abmlal^ 
finished  statement  of  the  faith ;  the  Confession  was  sulgOttii 
to  the  carefnl  vxaminatioo  of  Lather,  by  whom  it  was  bcarti!; 
approved.     Molnnohthon'x  own  account  is:    "I  hrtias;1it  to- 
gether the  heads  of  the  Confi»«iou,  embracing  almost  the  iM 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  Churches,    I  took  nothing  on  myeolf.   l" 
the  presence  of  the  Princes  and  Ihe  officiala,  every  topic  was 
discaaaed  hy  our  preachers,  sentenee  bi/  sentenct.     A  copy  of  lii 
entire  Confession  was  then  sent  to  Luther,  who  wrote  to  ihs 
Princes  that  he  had  read,  and  that  he  approved  the  Couf* 
mon."     Every  position  of  the  Confession  had  hucn  pomicrol 
again  and  again,  had  been  tried  in  the  cnieible  of  the  AVord, 
hiid  been  experienced  in  its  practical  power  in  the  life,  andhsd 
lieen  mainiained  againnt  itharp  attacks,  hy  our  great  Confeamti 
as  well  as  hy  thousands  of  humble  and  earnest  private  Cbii^ 
tians.    For  the  immediate  work  of  its  preparation,  there  wete 
at  least  four  mouths.     It  was  on  the  Uth  of  M&y  the  Conftf- 
sion  was  first  sent  by  the  Elector  to  Luther,  and  it  was  not  ntA 
iu  Diet  till  tbe  251  h  of  June;  so  that  xix  weeks  dapstd  botwc«i> 
ihc  time  of  its  substantial  completeness  andof  its  preseotutioii' 
Kvory  touch  after  that  time  was  tlie  result  of  striving  afl*r 
absolute  tinish  of  style  and  perfection  of  handling.    Xevor  vtf  i 
a  Confession  more  thoroughly  prepared,  more  carefully  ami 
prayerfully  weighed,  more  heartily  accepted. 

IL  As  various  kingdoms,  states,  and  cities  embraced  the 
faith  of  God's  word,  as  our  Church  had  unfolded  it,  thef 
accepted  this  Coof(.!ssiou  as  their  own,  and  were  known  as 
Evangelical  Lutherans  l>ecausc  they  so  accepted  it.  TheCbnreb 
was  kuown  as  the  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  aai 
that  great  docnment  became  a  part  of  the  de-lining  terms  of  the 
Church.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  that  which  unreservedlj 
held  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  historical  senaa.! 
'    IIL  The  arguments  on  which  men  rely  now  to  shake  tha 
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fiiith  of  the  Cbiiruh,  bad  aU  been  UAcd  l>eforo  the  Confeaston 
waa  [HN>pare<l.     In  fact,  the  Kutioiialistic  nrguiiient  Iiad  I*ecn 
brought  out  with  far  more  vigor  and  plauHibility  than  unuaily 
Utend  it  now,  and  those  who  renew  the  nnHUccesaful  attempts 
uf  the  ori^nal  opjmiicnla  of  our  faith,  might  with  a<i vantage  to 
thfir  cause  Rtudy  those  old  errorists.    Nothing  haa  been  added 
W  the  argument  of  that  day  in  the  great  subetdntial  pointa  on 
*iili(rr  side.     After  the  learning  and  insinuating  statement  of 
'Sculampadius,  whoso  work,  Erasmun  said,  "  might,  if  possi- 
'■'e,dov«ive  the  very  elect,"  and  which  Melunchthon  oonAidercd 
""oriUy  of  a  reply — after  the  unllini'hing  audacity  of  Carktadt, 
Aod  the  plitu«iMe  argument  of  Zwiugle,  which  was  so  shallow, 
luni  therefore  neemed  so  clear,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  feeble 
6<-'ho  of  their  arguments,  which  is  now  alone  heard  in  the  main- 
*e*»once  of  their  views,  would  shake  our  fathers  were  they  liv- 
ing.   The  Scripture  argument  stands  now  where  It  stood  then, 
*nct  the  Word,  which   was  too  strong  for   Luther's  human 
doubta  then,  would  prove  too  strong  for  them  now.     It  is  not 
^wA  argument  which  ho-s  changed  :  it  is  as  overwhelming  now 
*ft    then;  hot  the  singleness  of  faith,  the  simple-hearted  trust 
t.hese  have  too  often  yielded  to  the  nationalising  spirit  of  a 
'■'*-»  u  and  self-trusting  generation.     If  our  fathers,  with  their 
*l«i  apirit,  wore  living  now,  wo  would  have  to  stand  with  them 
*■*     their  confcasion,  or  bo  obligod  to  stand  alono.      Luther 
>  ulil  sing  now,  as  he  sung  thou : 

"Tb*  Word  t\i*j  tiitW  permit  remftia, 
Anil  not  •  tbanli  h**«  for  U." 

^V.  The  very  name  of  Aoosburo.  which  tolls  us  whers  our 

*^^iife«ion  waa  uttered,  reminds  us  of  the  nature  of  the  obli- 

K^tions  of  thoae  who  profess   to  receive  it.     Two  other  Con- 

''^•^eions  were  brought  to  that  city :  the  (Jonfesaion  of  Zwingle, 

***'(  the  Tctrapolitan  Confession :  the  former  openly  opjxtaod 

^^  tlio  faith  of  our  Church,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Sacra- 

***^t*;  the  latter  ambiguous  and  evasive  on  some  of  the  vital 

t^mis  of  the  8»mo  doctrine.     These  two  ConfMsions  are  now 

'^•ncmbcrcKl  only  because  of  the  historical  glory  shed  by  ours 

Over  everything  which  cumo  into  any  relation  to  it.     Bat 
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oaD  it  be,  that  the  doctrine  which  arrayed  itself  against  the 
Aogeburg  Cosfeesion  at  Augsburg  caa  be  the  doctrine  of  that 
CoDfesaion,  or  capable  of  harmonizing  with  it  anywhere  else  ; 
that  what  was  notLathcraniam  there  ia  Lutheranisrn  here; 
that  what  was  Lutheraniaro  then  is  not  LntheraQism  now ; 
that  ZwiDgle  or  Hcdio  of  Strasburg  could,  without  a  change 
of  views,  honestly  Bubacribe  the  Confession  agaiust  which  they 
had  arrayed  themselves,  that  very  Confession,  the  main  drift 
of  some  of  whose  most  important  Articles  was  to  teach  the 
truth  these  men  denied,  and  to  condemn  the  errors  these  men 
fostered,  or  that  men,  who  hold  now  what  they  held  then,  can 
now  honestly  do  what  they  would  not  and  could  not  do  then  7 
What  could  not  be  done  then,  cannot  he  done  now.  A  prin- 
ciple is  OS  little  affected  by  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  as 
of  one  year.  It  cannot  be,  that,  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  fathers,  consistently  with  Church  unity  with 
them,  consistently  with  the  Church  name  which  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  faith  defined,  men  holding  Komish,  or  Kation- 
alistic,  or  Zwinglian  error,  should  pretend  to  receive  the  Con- 
fession as  their  own.  Such  a  course  eft'aces  all  the  lines  of 
historical  identity,  and  of  moral  consistency,  and  opens  the 
way  to  error  of  every  kind. 

V,  The  language  of  the  Confession,  when  it  speaks  of  itself, 
is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  It  calls  itself  a  Confession,  not  a  rule.  The  Bible  is  the 
only  rule  of  faith,  and  this  document  confesses  the  faith  of 
which  the  Bible  is  the  rule. 

2.  It  calls  itself  a  Confession  of  faith  ;  of  faith,  not  of  men's 
opinions  or  views,  but  of  that  divine  conviction  of  saving  truth, 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  through  the  Word.  It  speaks 
of  that  with  which  it  has  to  do  as  "  the  holy  faith  and  Chris- 
tian religion,"  "the  one  only  and  true  religion,"  "our  holy 
religion  and  Christian  faith."  The  title. of  the  doctrinal  por- 
tion of  the  Confession  is,  "  Principal  Articles  of  Faith." 

8.  The  Confessors  speak  of  this  Confession  of  faith  as  "  the 
Confession  of  their  preachers,  and  their  ovm  Confession,"  "  the 
doctrine  which  their  preachers  have  presented  and  taught  in 
the  Churches,  in  their  lands,  principalities,  and  cities."    The 


coyrsssiotf  A8  A  crebd. 

Pivfuoo  cto««a  witli  the  words  :  '*  Thie  i«  the  Confi'Mion  of  oht' 
setrts  and  otours,  08  now  di8tiiK.-tly  follows,  Article  by  Arliclo." 
Tbey  aoparntc  (Aei>  fnith  atik*  from  tht  errors  of  Itome  and  of 
the  fanatical  and  rationalizing  tendencies  of  the  day. 

4.  Tlie  Confeseion  declares  that :  "  The  Ciiuucubs  among  ns 

teach  "  the  doctrineseet  forth  in  the  Articles.     It  is  not  simply 

^reat  prinoM,  nor  great  tbeolu^nns ;  it  is  the  Ciiuncnifs  which 

t(.'u<rh  thc«o  doctrines.    The  private  opinioiis  of  the  greatest  of 

men  arc  licrv  nothing.     It  is  tite  tiiitli  of  the  Chtirolics  which 

is  B«t  fortli,  and  those  who  tu:ted  for  them  spoke  as  their  rop- 

''e«*eiitativea,  knowing  the  common  faith,  and  not  mingling 

■w-it-li  it  any  mere  private  fientimontB  or  jieculiar  views  of  their 

Ow?ii,  however  important  they  niight  regard  them. 

It  is  u  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  Evangelical  Prot- 

**tn[it  Ghurcli  is  hound  hy  couBislency  to  hold  a  view  simply 

**<?<'niiitc  LuiIht  hold  it.     Her  faitli  is  not  to  bo  brought  to  the 

tou<.i,s|Q|,e  of  Luther's  private  opinion,  but  his  privato  opinion 

*■    to  be  tested  by  her  confessed  faitli,  whun  the  (juostion  is, 

''*  lint  U  genuinely^  Ijuthcrunl!    The  name  Lutheran,  aa  our 

^nurch  tolerates  it,  meatis  no  more  than  that  she  henrtily 

**XJ<Jpta  that  New  Testament   faith  in  its  integrity,  in  whos« 

''iteration  Luther  was  so  glorious  a  leader.     When,  at  the 

***nfvrences  at  Augsburg,  Eck  produced  certain  passagea  from 

■'^uther'a  wrilingis,  lircntiusiind  8cbnepf  replied  :  "  We  are  not 

°®**e  10  defend  Luther's  writings,  but  to  maiutuin  our  Confcs- 

J*^*!."    Ill  showing  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  Sym- 

J"*!  of  our  time,  the  Formula  of  Concord  rests  its  nutliority  on 

^^    being  "  the  unanimous  consent  and  declaration  of  our  faith." 

.     *«  private  opinions  of  individuals,  however  inRuenlial,  can 

**    too  sense  e«tablish  or  remove  one  word  of  the  Creed  of  the 

**xirch.     Any  man  who,  on  any  pretence,  gives  ecclesiastical 

/^■Wiority  to  private  opinions,  is  robbing  the  Church  of  her 

^^•dom.    She  is  to  be  held  rct^ponmble  for  no  doctrines  which 

*'**lia8  not  officially  dcclanxi  to  l)o  her  own. 

^.  The  Confeesnrs  say,  at  the  end  of  the  doctrinal  Articles  : 

This  is  almost  tkir  main  portion  (summa :  chief  points^  principal 

"**»««■«)  of  the  iltf-trinif  which  is  preached  attd  taught  in  our 

^■kUKhea,  in  order  to  the    true  Chriattau  instruotion  and 
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comfort  of  the  conscience,  as  also  for  tbe  edification  of  believ- 
ers."  It  calls  the  things  it  sets  forth  "  the  one,  flimple  truth," 
and  styles  them  "  the  chief,"  or  fundamental,  "  Articles" 
(Hauptartikeln.) 

The  Confessors  style  and  characterize  the  Confession  as 
"  our  Confession,"  aa  "  the  chief  points  of  the  doctrine  taught 
in  our  Churchea,"  as  "  the  main  (or  fundamental)  Articles," 
as  "the  Articles  of  faith."  They  say:  "  Those  things  only 
have  been  recited  which  seemed  necessary  to  be  said,  that  it 
might  be  understood,  that,  in  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  nothing 
is  received  by  us  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  "  and  tbey  declare,  at 
the  close  of  their  work,  that  it  was  meant  as  "a  sum  of  doc- 
trine," or  statement  of  its  chief  points,  "  for  the  making 
known  of  our  Confession,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
teach  among  us."* 

6.  The  Confessors  say  of  this  statement  of  the  main  points 
of  doctrine  :  "In  it  may  be  seen,  that  there  is  KOXHINQ  which  de- 
parts from  ike  Scriptures  ;"  "  it  is  clearly  founded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,"  f  "  in  conformity  with  the  pure.  Divine  word  and 
ChriBttan  truth."  They  declare,  fhat,  in  these "  main"  or 
fundamental  "  Articles,  no  falsity  or  deficiency  is  to  be  found, 
and  that  this  their  Confession  is  godly  and  Chnstian  (gottlicb 
und  ChristUch)."  They  open  the  Articles  on  Abuses  by  reit- 
erating that  their  Confession  is  evidence,  that,  '*  in  the  ArticUs 
of  faith,  NOTUiKo  is  taught  in  our  Churches  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,"^  and  the  Confessors  close  with  the  declara- 
tion, that,  if  there  be  points  on  which  the  Confession  baa 
not  touched,  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  ample  information, 
"  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,"  "  on  the  ground  of  holy 
Divine  writ." 

7.  The  Confessors  say  that  in  the  Confession :  "  There  is 
soTHiHQ  which  departs  from  the  Church  Oaiholie,  the  Universal 
Christian  Church."^ 

8.  The  Confessors  moreover  declare,  that  they  set  forth 

*  Epilogue,  69,  S.  f  Epilogue,  TO,  6. 

{  KihU  ineBic,  quod  dUerepftt  a  Soripturii  —  In  hailigM:  Sohrift  kUr 
gegrilndct. 

j  Ab  Eecleiia  Calholicft  —  gomaine,  Cbriatliaher  Eirohen. 
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their  ConfcMion  tlint  they  may  "  not  put  their  soul  and  con- 
science in  the  very  liiglic«t  and  greatoat  peril  before  God  by 
abuse  of  the  Divine  name  or  word," 

9.  They  declare,  moreo^-er,  that  it  is  their  grand  design  in 
the  ConfeflHion,  to  avoid  the  "  transmiaaion  as  a  heritage  to 
their  efiildren  and  descendants  of  another  doctrine,  a  doctrine 
not  in  conformity  with  the  pure  Divine  word  and  Christian 
truth." 

Onr  fathers  knew  well  that  human  opinions  flactuate,  that 
men  dceert  the  truth,  that  convictioiid  eannot  be  made  hen^li 
tary  ;  but  they  luiew  this  also.tliat  when  men  assume  a  iJii::^ , 
they  anumc  the  obligations  of  the  name,  that  they  may  noc 
honestly  aubscribe  Confemions  unless  they  believe  their  con- 
tents ;  and  they  knew  that  alter  this,  their  great  Confession, 
nien  could  not  long  keep  up  the  pretence  of  being  of  them 
wbo  were  anti-Trinitarian,  Pelagian,  Uomiah,  Rationalistic,  or 
Katiaticat.  They  could  transmit  the  heritage  of  their  faith  to 
tlieir  children,  trusting  in  God  that  these  children  would  not, 
for  the  bmssy  glitter  of  Rationalism,  or  the  scarlet  rags  of 
Kome,  port  with  this  birtliright,  more  precious  than  gold. 

Our  fathera  believed,  with  St.  Paul,  that  the  true  faith  ia 
"oiiefiiith,"and  therefore  never  changes.  It  is  the  same  from 
'g©  to  Bgto,  The  witness  of  a  true  faith  is  a  witness  to  the  end 
of  dnte.  When,  therefore,  Briick,  the  Chancellor  of  Saxony, 
Iit>Of»cnu.tl  the  Confession,  he  said  :  '*  By  the  help  of  God  and 
"^f  Lord  Jmos  Christ,  this  Confession  shall  remain  iuvinciblo 
'piioat  the  gate*  of  hell,  to  Etbrnitt." 


VII. 


TUE  SECONDARY  CONFESSIONS  OF  THE  CON- 
8EKVAT1VE  REFOKiUTlON. 

TQB  BOOK  OP  COKCORDl 


IN    the    Symbolical  Books   of  the  Evangelical   LutliertD 
Chnrch,  the  Augsburg  Confeesioa  is  followed  by  five  ollitf 
etBtementa  of  doKtrine :  tho  Apology ;  the  Schtnalcald  Artid« 
the  two  Ofttoohiwine  ;  the  Formula  of  Concord,  in  vpi[oiiie,si 
ampler  declarntion,  with  an  apjfenclix  of  tefttimouics:  the  fii 
in  conjunction  with  tliethre**  eMicra!  (breeds,  fotHi' 

CnnloliU     t,wl  •'  r 

iniik «r ihr  ivvii  iiig  the  BooK  oi  ConcoTO.     The  Augebui-g  Coiif* 
•r  oinnini.       ^j^j^^  jj^^  gjjmijgp  Catechism,  and  the  Epitome,in: 

be  regarded  as  the  textti,  rtiipcctiVGly,  on  which  the  Apoloj 
the  Larger  Catechism,  and  the  Declaration  are  Commentaii' 
Tho  whole  of  these  Ijooks  can  be  embodied  in  a  fair  type  ^ 
an  ordinary  dnodecimo  volume.     When  we  think  of  the  t; 
which  a  niiniittor  covcra  with  the  words  in  which  during 
single  year  he  ettates  the  tiacred  doctrines — -when  we  look 
the  many  volumes  in  which  particular  authors  have  pruen' 
the  results  of  their  labors  on  Kcripture,  the  folios  which  hv 
been  devoted   to  single  topics,  it  hardly  seems  an  ezeesii' 
demiind  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that  she  should  ask  mv 
iaieni  to  study  one  small  volume  to  reach  the  official  expreesii 
of  her  Judgment  on  the  greatest  questions,  which  pertain 
pure  doctrine,  sound  government,  and  holy  life.     Yet  the  Bi 
of  Concord  has  been  denounced  apart  fn>m  the  character  oft! 
contoota  on  the  ground  that  it  oontaius  so  much.     Be  it  right 
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^P     'Or  wrong,  be  its  teachings  troth  or  falsehood,  its  hoik  ia  auf' 
Bcicnt  to  condemn  it. 

Tho  wry  right  of  tbfl  Book  to  a  hearing,  at  least  as  reg^ards 
'te  loHt  five  port*,  has  boon  further  denied  on  tho  ground,  that 
^B  *  Chnrch  having  once  announced  its  Creed  has  no  authority  to 
^B  "hange  it  by  adding  to  it  —  and  that  to  change  by  atf/iint;,  in- 
^f  ^fv-ce  the  same  fallacy  us  to  change  by  sultrnrlion  ;  that  conso- 
^Qeotly  tho»e  wlio  at  one  extrome  accept  the  whole  Book  of 
(■'oticord,  and  those  who  reject  tho  Angshurg  Confesiiioii  in 
•■hole  or  part,  at  the  other,  are  alike  illogical.  —  In  reply  to 
ihia.  these  facts  might  be  nrged  : 
I-  Tho  use  of  the  word  "Creed,"  in  the  objection  is  open  to 
,  Du^^pprchenflion.  If.  by  it,  i»  meant  vrtiAX  a  pure  church  bo- 
^■J'C'v-««,  the  faith  and  doctrine  oi'  a  pure  ohnrch,  it  is  true  that 
^"  th«>>»(.  cannot  bo  changed.  Wnai  a  pure  church  ««r.rh»r,i, 
•^^  i*veH  is  Scriptural,  fur  a  pure  chun-h  means  a  ^''oi^l'l.'^JI^ 
I  ohx^rcli  whose  faith  is  Scriptiira].  If  it  be  Scrip-  >*mih«.l 
^Htiix>Q]^  ttieit  to  change  it,  is  to  abandon  the  truth,  and  to  ocaso 
^B  lo  13{.  J  pufd  church.  Moroovcr,  tho/iifA  of  any  church  ia  lier 
""^^jtijyiiig  point —  lo«)ing  that, she  loses  her  spiritual  identity. 
^'  *.lic  Catholic  Church  had  abandoned  lier  fitith  in  the  Trinity, 
^— '"^s  would  have  censed  to  lie  the  Catholic  Church,  and  would 
^B'^'Ve  become  the  Arian  seet.  If  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
^^^^^tirch  were  carried  over  into  the  Roniinh  faith,  she  would 
^^^^^*-»e  to  he  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  would  Ihj  a 
P^*t  of  the  Komish  apostasy.  If  the  Evangelical  ("hurches 
*^>io  to  abandon  the  Evangelical  faith,  they  would  become 
**^inian  or  Universalist  bodies,  and  if  tho  Lutheran  Church 
'^^fo  to  change  her  faith,  she  would  cease  to  be  the  Lutheran 
^*^tircb,  and  would  become  either  a  new  sect,  or  a  part  of  this, 
^*^Bt,  or  other  of  the  old  tccta.  It  is  n  contradiction  in  terms 
^  *^*  talk  of  a  pure  Church,  as  such,  changing  her  faith. 
^H  II.  Bur.  if  by  "Creed,"  be  meant  an  otticiat  tfatantnt  of  the 
^ilh  held,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assert  that  there  can  be  no 
^-liurch  authorily  to  add  to  it.  As  the  Kule  of  ^  p,^  ^  ^ 
v^aitb,  the  writt«n  revelation  of  God,  has  been  en-  •'■■i">>-bi  ■-(  >■•■ 
Wgwl  by  successive  additions  from  the  early  records 
*bich  form  the  opening  of  (Jenesis,  on  through  the  Old  and 
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Kew  Tc«t nmrnto,  autil  th«  fi  nislicd  temple  standi  before  us  in 
the  Bible;  so  mav  tlie  Church,  u  God  Rhnll  rhov  her  iitf 
need,  enlarge  her  Confefision,  utter  more  fully  her  tcHiiDOiij, 
and  thus  "change  her  Creed,"  to  expreea  more  amply  ber  oat 
unchatiginj;  f«ith.  If  the  Rule  of  an  unchanging  faith  can  \t 
added  to,  the  Coufoeion  of  an  uuchauging  faith  can  also  bt 
added  to. 

The  identity  of  the  Church  faith  rc«cmWc8  not  the  rame- 
ne««  of  a  rock,  but  rather  the  living  identity  of  n  niun.  Tbe 
hnbe  and  t)ie  nditit  arc  identical.  They  arc  the  Banic  bcin^in 
ditlcrcnt  etngc«  of  maturity:  that  which  coiwtitutes  the  indi- 
vidual docs  not  change.  The  child  doc«  not  grovr  (oadiilt 
tnaturity  by  any  ohangc  in  pcreonal  identity  —  but  retaining 
that  identity  grows  by  its  attraction  to  itself,  of  what  is  one- 
Honarit  with  its  own  uiichnnjjod  nature.  Adult  perfw;tion  i» 
reached  not  by  amputation!)  and  itigraftingA,  hut  by  growth. Is 
which,  the  idonlifying  energy  conforms  everything  toitooffR 
niitnre.  The  faith  of  the  Church  now  ia  identical  with  what 
it  was  in  the  Apostolic  time,  but  the  relation  of  identity  il«i 
not  prccltido  growth  —  it  only  excludes  change  of  ideiitii;. 
That  fnith  must  always  be  its  essential  self — whether  a*  I 
babe  rcc^-iving  milk,  or  as  a  man  enjoying  strong  meat,  In> 
word,  the  advauM-s  arc  wrought,  not  by  change  in  the  Cfaurtfa 
fnith,  but  by  the  p<^'riiotwiiI  activity  of  that  faith,  a  faith  which 
because  it  i*  iuL-apabio  of  change  itself,  aasimilatcs  more  kA 
more  to  it  the  conacioiisneas  of  the  Church,  her  syatem  of  de» 
trine,  her  language,  ami  her  life. 

To  subtract  from  a  pure  faith  differs  as  largely  from 
healthy  development  of  that  faith  in  enlarged  etatenwni 
as  the  cutting  off  of  an  ami  dilTcn*  from  the  expstisii 
of  its  muscles,  by  healthful  exercise.  The  whole  hist' 
of  the  Church  illuHtratcA  the  truth  of  this  principle. 
creed.*  recorde4i  in  the  New  Tearaincnt  were  generally  confi' 
to  one  point.  The  ApostJcn'  Creed,  in  the  earliest  ft 
known  to  ua,  ia  a  rhiwgf  of  these  primal  ci 
in  ao  far  that  it  aJtin  to  their  statements  to 
the  faith  itself  more  secure.  The  ApoHtlea*  Cree<I,  as 
bare  it  now,  is  a  change  of  the  earliest  form,  adding  to  \\ 
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words  to  eocurc  more  porfeoily  its  tilings.     The  Nicenc  Crcod, 

ict  itscBrliMt  shape-  was  a  changi-  in  ttii'  humk-  way  from  the 

^pottles'.    Tbu  Nicuiio  Civcd,  (Nk'cno-Coustuiitiiiopolitnn)  in 

I'm   (irvvk,  Is  a  chnngc  of  Mic  earliest  Nicciic,  hy  nddition. 

Tlie  Nii%iic  Crc«<l  ol'  tlic  Ohitrchm  of  tbc  West  (both  Komnii 

■mi  Pwlcstant)  ftilds  the  "  liliotjuo  "  to  the  Xicene  of  the  East. 

The  Alhatiasiaii  Cn*H,  though  litit  the  expntinion  of  two  main 

Firile,  is  aWut  six  timft*  ms  long  an  the  Apostleft' Creed.     Tlien 

ihroug),    ages  the   Churoh  lay  fallow ;  the  Boil  resting  ftud 

■*'«^reting  richness  for  tlic  time  of  a  new  hrcaking  up,  And  of 

^  Slorions   harvest.      The   timt  great  tindeniahle  token   that 

tilt!    warm  rains  from  above  wei-e  resiionsive  to  the  toils  of  the 

IntHljaiidiiifit)    below,   in   the  tield   of  the  Iiord,  waa  the   up- 

•finging  of  the  blade  of  the  New  Confeefiion.    The  New  Con- 

'i^^ion  in  its  ojiening   Word  sliowa  that  it  germinates  from 

'"o   old  »eed :  "The  ChurL-hoa  among  us,  with  great  accord, 

l^^c-b  that  the  decree  of  the  Nicene  Council  is  true,  and, 

»'*thout  any  doiihting.  to  l>e  Iielievod."    (A.C.I.)     "Christ 

•l»a  II   return  again,   aa   saith   the   Apoatlea'   Creed."    (A.    C. 

(EX.)    Tbe  other  ConleBsiona  mark  the  same  connection  with 

'l^o  aneient  Creeds:    "Shall  aanctify  believers — as  teach  the 

Atxwtlea'  and  Nicenc  Creed."    (Ap,  UI.)     "As  the  Apostles 

■rt<i  Athanasian  Creeds  teach."    (Smal.  Art.  II,  4.).    "Sinca 

■I'k mediately    after    the    time    of  the    Apostles,   nay,  while 

tU«y  ivoro  yet  on  earth,  false  tvacliors  and   heretics  arose, 

^SaiiHl  whom,  in  the  primitive  Church,  were  composed  Sym- 

"•^Ib,  that  is  brief  and  categorical  Confessions,  which  embraced 

')>«  nuanimous  comwat  of  the  Catholic  Christian  faith,  and  the 

* 'Ojifeimion  of  Orthodox  IwUevers  and  of  the  true  Chnreh,  to 

^■•t:  th«  Apodtlea',  Nicene,  ami  .\thanasian  Croi-ds;  we  profess 

puh)ii:|y  that  we  embrac-e  tliein,  and  reject  all  heresic«,  and  all 

"*>«riiie8  which  have  ever  bewn  brought  into  the  Church  of  God, 

"^nirary  to  tbeni."  (Formul.  Concord.  .'ilT,  8.)  -  "  Those  three 

*-'*tholic  and  General  Creeds  are  of  the  highest  authority  — 

"^ef.  but    niodt    holy  Cunfe#sions,  solidly   f<Muid^-<l  in  God'a 

■"Onl,  ni<ist  glorious  Confc*(ioas."     (Do.  oli9,  4.) 

Tito  Augsburg  Confes-tion,  itself,  was  a  "change  of  creed,  by 
^'htion."  inaamuoli  om  it  more  amply  eonfessed  all  the  point* 
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of  tbc  Apostles*,  ^iccne,  nnd  At]inn)i!«iRii  Crowds,  and  atld 
coufcseioQ  on  manifold  iioints,  held,  indeed,  pot«uti«]Ij 
implicitly  in  the  faith  of  the  pure  Church,  but  never  befiw 
formally  confessed  by  her. 

But,  furthermore,  the  Angabur^  Confession, even  as  ainlb- 
eran  document,  is  an  abiding  witneaa  of  the  right  and  ^niy 
of  Christian  men,  and  a  portion  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  w 
amplify  the  confession  of  the  faith,  according  to  the  leadinp  ' 
of  God's  providence.  For  the  Augsbarg  Confession  is  wlij  ■ 
not  first,  hyxifottrth  in  tho  Genesis  of  our  Church's  first  officiil 
statement  of  her  distinctive  faith.  For  fimt  were  the  XV 
Marburg  Artitlf*.  in  which  the  great  repre«cntalive«  ofooi 
Church  mndc  a  statement  of  points  of  faith ;  then  tbe  XVII 
Articli-s  of  Swahuch,  then  the  Articles  of  Torgau,  and  a*  th* 
outgrowth  of  the  whole,  ami  tbeir  noble  consumtiiatiOD,  lutof 
all,  tlie  Angaburg  Conlb»aion. 

The  Augabui^  Confeasion,  itself,  grew  from  ita  carlieat  shape, 
St  the  beginning  of  the  Conferf^nce  at  Augsburg,  up  to  the 
day  of  ita  delivery  to  the  Emperor.  Tho  one  faith  which  it  j 
confessed  in  its  infant  form,  shaped  its  phrases,  added  to  IM 
enumerations,  guarded  ngainat  misapprehensions  more  p»- 
fectly,  until  it  reuchod  its  maturity. 

III.  The  right  to  "  change  a  creed,"  "  by  addition"  is,  if  U 
be  fallacy  at  all,  not  a  common  fadan/,  with  the  assumption  of 
a  right  to  "  change  by  subtraction."    The  mistake  here  invoJwJ 
T...i.ni«nn«t  '"  '"  using  tbe  word  "  change"  ambiguously,  and 
lovtwri^  in  making  it  falsely  emphatic.     AVe  di-ny  the  right 

of  a  pure  Church  to  rhatige  tbe  faith  :  we  bold  tbut  her  n 
ahould  not  Ih!  cbanged  ;  btit  we  mninttiin,  first,  that  to  rvt 
articles  of  faiili  bodily  from  lior  creed,  and  to  manglo 
cbangc  the  mouning  of  what  remains,  is  to  change  here 
and  secondly,  that  to  leave  bor  earlier  creed  untouchod 
unvaried,  to  cling  to  it  honrt  and  soul,  in  its  original  ai 
pro]K>r  sense,  and  in  ordor  to  the  maintcnanoe  of  the  faith  it 
trousures.  to  witness  agitin,  in  ampler  form,  by  adding  elm 
and  Scripturul  etatemcnti*  of  doctrine,  ts  not  to  change  tbl 
creed,  but  is  the  act  of  wisdom  to  prevent  ita  change.  If  I 
clergj'muu,  ouoiic  Turd's  Day,  should  succinctly  act  forth  t1 
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dootriDO  of  jufttificntion  by  fiiith.  ftnd  should  find,  that  owintf 
to  tlu  brevity  of  bis  i^Uitcmont,  the  tiiiciiltored  had  mUutider- 
tood  it,  or  the  mnlkiotiii  had  takon  occAaion  to  pervert  it,  he 
"light  very  properly,  on  the  next  Lord's  Day,  amplify  bia 
•tatemenl,  and  thns  "  change  hiw  creed  by  addition,"  for  ovory 
•ermon  is  a  miniater'a  creed.  If  his  doing  so  is  a  fallaoy,  it  i« 
aorely  not  a  common  fallacy  with  his  retractation,  drntinl  or 
OTaeion  on  the  neoond  Lord's  Day,  of  what  lie  taught  nn  the 
first;  not  a  (.-011111100  fallacy,  even  if  bt«  socond  statement 
wore  needlessly  extended,  and  though  it  introduced  many 
ktementa  on  other  closvly  associated  doctrinei;. 
I Y.  We  object  also  to  all  unii'^tsitn/  multiplication  of  the 
-  jtr  -£-:■  'Or extension  of  the  bulk  of  creeds.  So  dws  the  T>tith- 
•■fcTl  Chur^ili,  an  a  whole.  For  nearly  three  oentiiries,  no 
■''^ition  hmi  been  made  to  her  Symbolical  Ttooka;  and  although 
''  is  quite  pofiaible  that,  for  local  reasons,  parts  of  oar  Church 
■s.^  enunciate  more  largely  particular  elements  of  n»i.»oa  i.ij«. 
li^f  faith,  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  Luth-  "'"'  "*  '"• 
*t^n  Churon,  as  a  whole,  wul  ever  add  to  her  unj-i'i-w  or 
SymlKitB,  not  merely  anything  which  can  have  snch  •■">■'•  •"*"i"" 
'vla.tionB  to  Ihem  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  (which 
•otild  be  impossible),  but  not  even  such  as  the  Formula  of 
Coticoni  has. 

'lint  this  doc«  not  settle  the  quoetion  now  before  us.     We 

t^idk  we  have  shown,  that  to  have  creeds  additional  to  the 

Aug»burg  Confenion,  ia  not  in  ileclf  inconi«i>4uMt  or  wrong. 

^  *>  v  to  the  point :  Is  it  ncocMary  or  desirable  tliat  there  should 

I'C    any  such  additional  statements?    To  this  quoition,  our 

*»»ole  Church,  without  a  solitary  exception,  which   wo  can 

'^'lall.  certainly  with  no  important  exception,  has  rcturnod  the 

•■^ne  reply,  to  wit;  that  it  is  desirable  and  necow*ary.     For 

'"n'lU:  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  cpce<l,  exclusively  hers,  except  the 

Augsborg  ConfcMion,  ha»  been  formally  accepted  in  every  part 

<*  the  Lutboniti  Cliurch,  i(  is  rftuUtt/  trat  that  tfi^re  is  no  impnr- 

f*nt  jnrt  ft/  that  Churrh  tcAiVA  ha.i  not  had,  in  aii<iHif>H,some  other 

(^^vrf.   No  national,  or  great  Lutheran  Church,  from  the  bogin- 

""g  of  her  full  organiKation,  to  this  hour,  hfta  had  nothing  but 

^<  Aagsburg  Confeeaion  as  a  statement  of  her  faith.    For  not 
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to  8ponk  of  liic  three  Geticrnl  Creeds  to  wliich  the  LuUieni 
Cliupi'h  i«iys  liiglicr  revorotioc  llian  to  the  Augsburg  Conf«»Dii 
itself,  many  of  the  Luthcntti  Cliupclitst  before  the  i>rc|Minitioa 
of  the  Book  of  Concord,  had  their  Bodies  of  Doctrine,  u  bolkj 
M  the  rollection  \vliit;h  lias  heeii  so  much  defrie*!  for  iIstmI 
extent,   and   nonielimca   more   bulky.     There   lies  before  ll»i 
writer,  for  example,  the  first  of  these,  the  Corpus  Doctrins. 
the  Symbolical  Books  of  Saxony  and  Misnia,  printed  in  VM. 
edited  by  Melanchthon,  which,  in  addition  to  the  Geaml 
Creeds  and  the  Aagsbnrg  Confession,  bos  the  Apology,  aol 
four  other  extensive  Btatcnients  of  doctrine,  forming  a  foUoof 
more  than  a  thousand  pages.     Every  one  of  the  seven  jxinilH- 
ons  Corpora  Doctrinje  has  additions  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, lis,  for  example,  the  Apoloi^y,  both  the  Catechisnit  of 
Luther,  and  the  Sehmuluald  Articles,  in  fact,  everything  oo« 
in  the  Book  of  Coni-ord  which  had  np{>earcd  up  to  the  tii&eitf 
their  iwue.    TheChnrch  Orders  and  Litiirgicaof  theSixU-nlli 
Century  embrnued  Creeds.     We  have  examined  nearly  alt  rf 
them  in  the  origiinila,  or  in  Kichter'a  Collection.     Wo  iia»* 
not  noticed  one  wliieh  bos  the  Augsburg  Confestsion  alone. 
Itis  an  historical  fact  cosily  demonstrated,  that  the  Booked 
_  Concord  diminished  both  the  number  of  docirinti 

Tm    Book  of  ,     ,       .     1,       •      ,        ,        , 

Omoeri  ciT'>«<^  statemenu  and  tbe  nuCA  of  the  booka  containii^ 
ih«    mniiiiiiitJi-  them,  in  the  variona  Lutheran  Churchea.     It  nol 

■Inn  of  CVwai..  ,      ,       ,-  I  ■  , 

only  removed  the  Corpora  Doctrina;,  but  the  yd 
more  objcctiouabic  multiplied  Confessions  prepared  by  rnrioni ' 
local  Reformers,  and  jmstora,  of  which  not  only  Inndii,  bnt 
cities  and  towns  had  their  own.  So  far  from  the  Book  of  CoB-, 
cord  introducing  the  idea  of  addition  to  the  Augsburg  Conftyj 
aion,  it,  in  fact,  put  that  idea  under  the  wisest  restrictions.  Bstv 
not  to  dwell  on  this  point  further,  it  is  certain  that  ''  ■  Ln* 
thcran  Church,  with  a  positive,  almo«t  abeolute  unanimityi 
decided,  both  Iwfore  and  after  the  Book  of  Concord,  that  it  il 
desirable  to  have  more  than  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  I 
statement  of  doctrine. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  no  exception  to  thii 
rule.  Iler  founders  confested  to  the  whole  Iwdy  of  the  Synl 
hols.     The  General  Synod  recognijsee,  in  addition  to  the  Aogi 
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l^rg  Confession,  the  Smnller  Cntechism  for  the  people,  and  in  its 

Geological  Seminary,  orij^iniiUy,  both  Catechinmti  were  moa- 

'loned  in  the  Profeasor's  oath.     In  its  present  form  the  Smaller 

CltechiRm   is   retained.      Dut   if  the  Smaller   C'atec>hii<n)    he 

xIo{)teiI,  and  an  ampler  Btatomont  of  doctrine  be  an  unlawful 

'tULuge,  that  Catechism    alone  must   be    adopted,  and    the 

-Aaigsbarg  Confeiwiou  which  appeared  a  yoar  lator,  bo  thrown 

The  Book  of  Concord  may  be  divided  goncricftlly  into  two 
pi>i"t-B:  the  fir»t  port  selected,  the  second  piirt  original.  The 
filBt  ig  formed  by  our  Church  t'reeds,  which  it  simply  colIect«d. 
iho  second  is  the  Fonnula  of  Cnnconl,  in  two  ii.wt  >'  cuu 
P"t-t8,  Epitome  and  Declaratin,  which  it  first  net  '"•.'^■"""•»'. 
''"'til.  Every  part  of  both  tlit'HO  diviaions,  except  the  first  part 
*f  t,he  first,  would  bo  rejoctod  on  the  principle  we  now  dlacuas  ; 
fact,  if  the  principle  tven*  pressed  through,  logically,  not 
y  would  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  the  Apostles'  Creed 
1  f  be  sacrificed  to  it.  The  Church  would  have  to  recover  the 
ieet  form  of  the  Creed,  or  bo  croeJlcsa  altogether, 
^irst  of  all,  then,  let  it  be  rcmemborwl,  that  fiv^-stvaiths  of 
*h.nt  now  forma  the  Book  of  Concord,  were  accepted  in  the 
I'Utheran  Church  before  that  Book  wii«  compiled:  secondly, 
'''At  the  directly  confessional  part  of  the  Formula  (the 
^E*itome)  is  very  little  larger  than  the  Augsburg  Confossiou, 
'"<s  "Kolid  I>cclftration"  being  simply  nn  cxego«is  and  defence 
"  "the  Kpitome.  Let  us  for  the  present  look  at  these  earli«r 
P*«*ta  of  the  Book  of  Concord.  Taking  then,  one  by  one,  the 
^y»nboI»  whii'h  follow  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  ihe  Book 
^  Omcord,  let  ub  ask  whether  it  be  wrong,  to  acknowledge 
"penally,  that  they  aet  forth  the  faith  of  our  Church?  To 
*'^Bin  with  the  first  of  these.^ 

ifl  rt    WBOXO    TO   ACKNOWLKWIB  TBK   APOLOOY  AS   -*  StMBOL  Of 

"'ic  LvTnKnAN  Ciiitbch?    This  qnoetion  we  will  answer  by  a 

*^^  facts. 

I.  It  will  not  bo  denied  that  it  presents  one  and  the  same 
'VAteni  of  faith  with  the  Augsbuc^  Confession,  tt  is  in  its 
"'*<  sketch  the  Answer  from  the  hand  of  the  groat  Melanch- 
^>u)n,  with  the  advice  and  co-labor  of  the  other  theologians. 
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to  tbo  Romnn  Catholic  Keply  to  the  Augsbarg  ConfcsBiini.  Pn- 
pared  umlcT  the  direction  of  the  same  authority  that  bsdorip- 
Ti»Jti«i.«}.  nat«(l  the  Conleasion,  it  waa  designed  to  piwol 
it  to  the  Einiioror  in  the  same  way.  llappiiy,  the  Einjewt 
refosed  to  allow  ita  presentation:  for  that  refusal  bus  lubKi- 
tuted  for  Melanchthon's  sketch  the  Apoloary  us  wo  now  hiiwiL 
Melauchthon,  on  receiving  the  Papal  Coulutation,  at  oii« 
gave  himself  to  the  work  of  answering  it  in  full.  Oil  the 
journey  from  Augsburg  to  Wittciitwrg,  be  labored  od  it 
At  Allenburg,  in  .Spalatin'i)  bouse,  bo  wuk  eogagod  upon  itM 
Sunday,  till  Luther  took  the  pen  from  his  hand,  telling  liini 
tltat  "  on  fhi»  day  be  «hotild  rest  from  such  liilx>r.  We  tan 
serve  God,  not  only  by  labor,  hut  by  re«t ;  therefore  he  l* 
given  us  the  third  Commandment  and  onlained  the  Sabbatli-'** 
No  longer  amid  the  i-nnfuninn  and  disadvantai^  of  a  stnuigt 
place,  but  at  home,  Melanchthon  prepares  this  defence,  exfflo- 
sion  and  explanation  of  the  Confesflion.  What  can  be  mort 
obvious  than  the  Providcnoo  which  reveals  itself  in  lb* 
oucjision  and  character  of  the  Apology  ? 

II.  Kiillner,  confcdticdly  a  most  nblo  writer,  but  not  Luth- 
eran in  docitrine,  say*  of  tbo  Apology :  "  It  bad  from  tbo  wy 
beginning,  and  has  hud  irithout  ilivpate  up  to  the  recent  timti, 
the  ra/tWiVy  of  a  Symbol."  Winer,  that  princely  scholir, 
whose  laxity  of  doctrinal  viewa  gives  more  value  to  bi«  l**^'' 
mony  on  this  point,  Huys:  "  Beyond  dispute,  with  reference  f 
the  matter  it  contain§,  this  work  takes  thflirst  rank  among  the 
Symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church,"  We  might  multiply  ci' 
tiona  like  these,  but  it  ia  not  necessary. 

III.  The  Apology  has  been  regarded  indeed  in  our  Choi 
as  one  of  ber  noblest  jewels.  In  making  it  one  of  her  Sym' 
she  eonfe»»od  ber  profound  love  for  it.  In  reply  to  one  of 
fiercest  aitsuults  made  upon  her  by  tbe  Jesuits,  the  Apology 
without  uole  or  comment,  was  reprinted,  as  in  itself  an  ample 
reply  to  all  the  falsehoods  that  Komisb  malignity  could  invent 
■gainst  our  Church. 

IV.  In  modera  times,  the  attacks  upon  it  have  come  firat 


•  ^itlie:  Hiat.  4.  Augsp.  Conf.  I,  3TG. 
bjr  Dr.  Krolal,  IIS.  ■ 
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from  the  covert  infideU  who  crept  into  the  Church  under  the 

pret«iitiou8  nauu;  of  ratioDHlifils,  and  Hecondly  from  uiiionistic 

tlieologiitrm.     Over  uguinet  this,  the  unvarying  witness  of  the 

j2'Ut)i«ran  Church   has  hecn  given  to  the  pur«  tCAching,  the 

Ifroat  imimrtunce,  and  the  ayntbolic  validity  of  the  Ajtology. 

!t  a  few-  facta  illuBtrate  this. 

1 .  The  Lutheran  Stat«a  whoae  namea  arc  auWribed  to  the 
^■Au^^liiirg  Confession,  offcn-d  the  Apology  to  the  l>iet,aTid  the 
lo  reason  why  it  did  not  take  ita  place  at  onoe,  eyinboli* 
'al  I  J-  co-ordinate  in  every  rcBpett  with  the  ConfcBsion,  was  that 
Sorfiiak  tfiifotrif  rrfusi-'i  it  a  liftiri/iff.  The  fierce  intolerance  of 
Ih^  hour  nuticipatcd  thebbjeotion  to  heiiring  any  thing  further 
in  t-Ite  way  of  explanation  or  vindioation  of  the  Confcwiion. 
Wae  it  a  fallacy  of  the  same  ftort,  for  the  Luthcrait  :!>t4it08  to 
propare  the  Apology,  aa  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  Lavo 
ooiri«  hack  to  the  Diet,  having  taken  nut  everythin<r  in   the 

IConlBMion,  which    Kck  and    his  co-workei-a  did  not   reliiih? 
FrepMed   by  the  author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
adopted  by  its  signera,  ia  it  probable  that  the  Afiology  was  in 
miy  txMpecC  out  of  harmony  with  the  work  it  defended  ? 
2.  Id  1533,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  titatcs  presented  it  at 
the  Bnhweinfurth  Convention  aa  their  Confeiwion  of  Faith. 
^-  In  1533,  Luther,  in  a  ooiinolatory,  printed,  public  and 
^"Hol  luttvr,  refer*  the  ClirtMtiaus  who  were  driven  out  of 
Wlttig,  10  the  Confeasion  and  its  Apology,  aa  wMtiug  forth 
^i*  taitli  and  that  of  the  Church.     Itoth  ere  incorponitcd  in 
J*"  the  old  editions  of  Luther 'n  worka,  aa  ao  thoroughly  an 
*'hibi(i(tii  of  his  faith,  of  hia  thonghta  and  even  of  hia  phraae- 
"'"O'.as  really  in  an  important  senao  to  l>e  eonaidered  hia. 

'u  the  letter  to  the  perwcutcd  LnlhoranB  at  Leipzig,*  Luther 
"y*:  "At  Angsbui^,  our  general  (allgemeine)  Confesaioii 
"^ndod  In  the  eara  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  whole  realm ; 
**"'  then,  by  the  pre8«,in  alt  the  world  .  .  Why  «)tould  I  »ay 
""^t  There  are  my  writinga  and  publio  Confesaioni  —  our 
toiifcuion  and  A|>olog^-:  in  the  Churches,  om-  UAagea  are  before 
•"til*  eyea;  wherein  we  superabundantly  ahow  what  we 
''ClMve  and  hold  u  certain,  not  alone  in  these  Articles  con- 
•W*Tk«:  I^pi.  III.  20.     Wklcli.  I.  322B. 
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cerniog  the  Sacrament,  but  in  all  parts  of  tho  faith  . .  Tbe«- 
fore,  Dear  Friends,  be  firm,  let  no  one  mislead  you,  give  ear » 
no  ompty  talk  (Ge8chwStz«),  even  though  it  should  come  from 
our  own  side:  but  hold  fast  to  our Confc&tion and  .Apology... 
Hold  fast  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  to  which 
aho  our  Apology  and  our  Church  nstge  hold  fast." 

4,  In  1587,  ftt  Schmalcald,  the  Apotoff!/,At  the  request  of  lie 
Princes,  was  thoroagfUy  compared  with  the  Augaburg  Conlw- 
sion  by  the  thculoi;ian«,  and  then,  ns  conmnaut  with  tliellclf 
Scriptures  and  the  Confi-s8iou,/orma//y*uJ»crii«/  by  tbcinwilb 
the  dcotaratioii,  that  tbcy  "  believed  and  taught  iu  tbtir 
Churches  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  theConfeswionanJ 
Apology."* 

!i.  In  1.^39,  in  Denmark,  it  was  prescribed  aa  a  doctrinal 
guide  to  the  Lutheran  pastors. 

6.  In  1540,  it  was  delivered  to  the  Conference  at  Worro»,« 
a  etatcmeot  of  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  as  a  basis  of  discaasioM- 

7.  In  1541,  it  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  **EvangoIirt' 
PrincvB,"  "  the  Allied  EstatoB  of  the  Augsburg  Confewiooi' 
"  the  Prott'Btant  Princes  and  States,"  who  say  to  the  Emperor: 
**  And  that  no  man  may  doubt  what  kind  of  doctrine  is  setfortli 
in  our  Churches,  we  again  testify,  that  we  adher«  to  the  Ooo- 
fession  which  was  presented  to  your  Majt^ly  at   AugsbQiJ, 
and  to  the  Apology  which  has  b€M>n   added  to  it,  nor  do  vt 
doubt  that  this  doctrine  is  truly  the  Consent  of  the  Oatholio 
Church,  which  has  been  delivered  in  the  writings  of  th* 
Proi'hets  and  the  Apostlot,  and  has  firm  testimonies  of  ib^ 
Apostolic  Cliurch,  and  of  tlie  learned  fathers  —  and  in  ilii* 
faith  and  ncknowledgment  of  Christ  wo  shall  ever  call  npoo 
Qod  and  show  forth  Ilis  praise,  with  His  Catholic  Clinrfh."t 

8.  It  was  incorporated  in  all  the  "  Bodies  of  Doctrine,"  th* 
"Corpora  Doctrinie"  proper,  of  the    various  parts   of 
Church,  without  exception;  and 

9.  In  1^80,  it  took  its  due  place  iu  the  Book  of  Concord 

*  In   all  llio  «dilioii»  af  t.lig  8jiii))utiD]il  Uuufcs  nt   Lha  and  of  the  Sck 
ArtklcK. 

I  Mf Unchlbon'i  Oppu.  Wlloborg.  It.  'hi.     Carp.  K*rormi>l.  it.  fo).  4Mt. 
Ocrmaii:  Walcb :  itii.  HBO.  (Bu«BrttraosUtlon)Corp.  Rcf.  U. ISa.'lM.  (U»]kMk- 
tliun'H  Origmnl.) 
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v.  It  dfternea  the  plMO  oar  Cbureh  liM  given  It.  On  the 
meritH  of  th«  Apology  Kolln«r  *  myv :  "  In  considering  its  vnluo 
fi>rii8  iiimicdiat«  purpose, i7i></j]^V«/(  topraisf  (his toork enough, 
slilco  as  to  its  form  and  the  entire  compoaitioa  of  it,  and  itH 
liootrinnl  matter.  It  ie  written  with  an  inimitable  v*iuc  gr  n. 
dctArness,  distinctnesn  and  simplicity,  which  mast  *t"''*i'- 
tnt-ry  conviction  alike  to  the  learned  and  thi»  unlearned.  Its 
inc»<lenition  and  modesty  are  worthy  of  the  good  cause  it  vin- 
diont«d.  The  mild  and  pious  chaructor  of  Mc-lanohthou  so 
tiiods  its  lustre  on  tlic  wltolc,  as  to  fort^e  the  conviction  that 
tU«s  uohlcst  vicwB  and  pnrest  piety,  with  no  piirticlc  of  un- 
worthy uim,  here  struggle  in  Iwhalf  of  religion. 

As  to  its  mnttflr,  it  is  undeniable,  that  it  presenfa  the  truth 
w  tlie  clearest  light,  and  BuccesBfully  maintains  the  Evangeli* 
•■"il  <loctrine  over  against  the  Romish  system.  Its  ^ectiveness 
Jor-  tiii  interests  of  the  Gospfi  in  Us  oirn  era,  is  beifoiui  dexription 
(an  twitch reiblich.)  Historically  considered,  therefore,  the 
■*pol<^  may  claim  in  the  formation  and  oonfirmation  of  the 
Kvjiiigelical  Church  an  injinitdy  high  (unendlich  hohcr)  value. 
'"  the  Apolog)'  belongs  »n  eternal  value.  If  the  Churuh  should 
**ke  to  herself  new  symbols,  she  will  take  over  her  funda- 
"l^nttil  doctrines  from  thiH  symbol,  and  to  it  will  bo  duo  a  holy 
'^^'ertneo  to  the  end  of  time," 

^'bc  same  di«tinguiithc<l  writer  says  in  another  work :  t  "  N^ot 

""'i"  for  the  immediate  aim  of  its  own  time,  but  jis  absolutely 

"o\v  iig  \a  the  era  of  the  Keformnlion,  the  Apology  bus  its  value 

*'"J  imifortance  for  religious  truth,  iiiaitmucb  as  it  wrought  all 

"'t  (indescribable  effect),  alone  by  the  deepest  and  weightiest 

""••Iha  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  Augsburg  ("onfesaion  witncaaes  to 

^'^'li ,  and  the  Apology  more  amply  unfoldn  and  establishes  them. 

''*>  Augsburg  Confession  was  an  erudite  State-paper,  (.■omposod 

. "  h  equal  diplomatic  foresight  and  caution,  and  Evangelical 

"""Idicity.and  for  this  very  reason  ncoilod  a  fuller  e.\positiou . . 

yuce  it  was  and  is  nf  inexpressible  importance,  that  the  illus- 

'^'^ua  man,  to  whom,  to  say  the  least,  the  superintendence  of 

^  preparation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  hud  bcou  given, 

*«]rnbi>l.  d.  Lalb.  Kinti.  430. 

t  Hi*  (ul«  Static  d.  Luther.  Symhcl.  fg.  Ihro  AnltlAs.  05t[iiig#n.  1847.  p.  1A8. 
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should  himself  set  in  a  >'Ct  clearer  light  it«  brief  propOfllUPl^ 
in  thiM  M-oond  j«\vel  rtt'  Kvftitgeltcal  Lutheran  lesitinMHi; ;  (bit 
he  should  ex(>lAiii  and  estAblish  them  from  the  entire  oompks 
of  Kvnngelical  Biblical  troth.  The  fundamental  and  ess«itiil 
doeti-ine  of  the  Kran^elical  Church,  in  its  separation  froin  ihe 
humnn  additions  of  the  liomish  priestly  caate,  coiiaista  in  thii, 
that  we  are  jastified,  not  by  the  rigliteouaaeea  of  works,  bat 
by  regeneration  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  And  as  tbi»W 
the  centre  from  which  the  heroes  of  the  fuith  in  the  Itelbniu- 
tion  fought  out  their  triiimphtt,  so  i»  it  now,  not  only  pro- 
foundest  truth,  but  is  the  ohief  dootrineof  Chriatinnity  il*e!f. 
a  diK^lrino  which  innures  to  Chrialiniiity  and  to  the  Evangelical 
Church  with  it,  a  periNStual  endurance  —  for  it  is  the  very  I 
truth  eternal  itself.  Thia  doctnnc  in  which  is  the  ground  anJ 
eeeeneeof  all  Christianity,  is  iMtablishedhy  Melauehthou  in  th« 
Apology  with  a  greater  iiecurucy  than  iiwywberc  else."  "To 
its  importance  testimony  \s  borne  in  the  ntlaekii  of  it«  eitemii& 
who  felt  deeply  the  injury  to  their  eauae,  eonneoted  with  lii« 
clear,  Inminnua,  and  Scriptaral  argument,  the  dialectic  tl:ill. 
the  combination  of  repose  and  thoroughness,  with  n  l>eneii«nl 
warmth  which  characterize  this  writing.  In  the  grand  tbiuj> 
the  doctrine,  it  ii«  a»  pure  as  the  Coiifeesioa  to  whose  riniiira- 
tioii  it  i«  eoiiitecraled."* 

The  next  great  (Jonfession  in  the  Book  of  (kmoord  U  the 
ScifMAl-CALD  Articles.  The  very  existence  of  these  Arlklf* 
is  a  proof  that  neither  the  Lutheran  authorities,  who  «»"«'*' 
them  to  be  written,  nor  Martin  Lutlier,  who  is  their  aolbor. 
Ti'fS'i.uiaio.id  nor  the  great  thuologiaii*  who  advised  in  their  pt^ 
ArtiEiM.  paraiioH,   nor   Melanchthon,  Jonaa,  Buge«ha^n> 

Croutziger,  Amsdorf,  Spalatin,  Brentiua,  and  the  other  gri*' 
tbeologiuns  and  pastors  of  «ur  churches  who  subscribed  tl»iBt 
imagined  that  to  confess  the  Church's  faith  more  fully  iuvolvc* 
a  fallacy. 

The  Articles  were  occasioned  by  the  expectation  that  »  fre« 
General  Council,  so  ardently  deaired  from  the  beginning  by  th0 
Kefonneni,  and  so  often  promised,  was  at  length  al>out  to  be 
OODTeoed.     The   I'ope  conrened   a  Council,  to  be  opened 
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iloa,  oo  the  2Sd  of  ^[ay,  1537.  To  Una  Council  th«  Eran. 
(Lntberai))  States  were  invited  to  oome ;  and  nntil  it 
iDanifvst  that  It  was  not  to  Iw  a  free  Counutl,  they 
a  strong  du^iru  to  be  ivprowiitod  in  it. 
In  coiw«qu«DOU  of  the-  expectation  that  the  truth  would  havo 
abaring,  the  Kiector  desired  to  have  a  new  i>tu1ciiient  of  (lie 
|feat  doctrinal  principles  of  our  Chiirvh,  touohiiit;  tho«e  qiies- 
liMt  which  would  arise  at  the  Council  an  matteraof  diacuaaion 
lMve«n  Lutherans  and  Koniantsts.  This  dealre  iti»ik<TMir 
hd  biin  to  coDimit  to  Luther  the  c-ompoeition  of  '"*^" 
Mr  Article*  as  a  busis  of  Conference.  The  Articles  thus  pre- 
find  w«rv  Ijikcn  to  the  Cnnwiition  of  tlic  Kvtingclical  States, 
Ixiil  at  Schnialculd,  in  Fehruitrv,  LIS".  Thcru  ihcj'  were  thoi^ 
Mgliljr  examined  by  our  jrreat  theologians,  uiid  by  thuiu  sub- 
imbed,  and,  fmra  the  place  where  they  were  eigncd,  cumo  to 
Uealled  the  Sc-biualcald  Articles. 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself.  Why  was  a  new  Con- 
&iMon  prv^-arvd?  Why  wiw  not  the  Augttburg  Confession  cod- 
••ItiMi  BuUiciciil,  in  itiwif,  or  us  BuSiuioiit  in  conjunction  with 
He  Apology?  Waa  our  Church  giving  way,  or  «h,fl„T«« 
diuiginf;  her  ground,  or  diaiuilisfii.il  with  her  firat  ""Mfr- 
gnat  C^ufes«on  t  Far  from  it.  The  reaiiona  wen:  these:  — 
L  The  AtiffMfurg  Confession  had  loo  miu-h,  in  some  respects, 
fur  the  object  in  view.  Theobject  in  view,  in  1537,  was  tocoin> 
[iR  the  poiota  of  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Boaanists.  The  Augsburg  Confession  is  in  large  nieasare  a 
OtoAidon  of  the  whole  faith  of  the  Church  univcnal,  and 
bliK*  cmbraecs  much  about  which  there  is  no  controversy 
titwwa  our  Church  and  the  Komi»h  ;  as,  for  euiniplo,  the  doo- 
Iriw  oonoemin);  (iod^aiid  the  Son  of  God.  It  wiut  us  much  an 
ll^t  of  the  .\ugsburg  Confession  to  show  wliert^iii  our  Church 
ifned  with  the  Uoman  Church  in  so  much  of  the  faith  as  that 
Qorch  bad  parcly  preserved,  as  to  show  wherein,  in  couae* 
of  hoc  apostasy  from  parts  of  the  truth,  our  Church 
firoon  her.  The  Augsburg  CoiitV<ssioti  had  done  il« 
work  in  correcting  niisrcprenn  tat  ions  of  our  Chareh  oo 
fctmer  jtoiiits.  It  was  now  deAiruhle  that  omitting  the 
of  what  was  settled,  ghc  should  the  more  clearly  ex- 
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pn-M  licr«clf  on  the  points  of  difTerence.    Thia  waa  the  more 
nvcdful,  Ix-vauM  in  the  eflbria   to  come   to  an  agreement  il 
Atiji^burf;,  wLitib  follon^  the  25tli  of  Juno,  Mvlnnchthonjn 
his  great  gcntl«iioM«,  fand  miiilo  coiiccssioni,  whose  real  \m\ 
tlie  Romanists  j>erv«rlcd,  so  »»  to  find  n  wnrrant  in  tboinfot 
falee  interpretations  of  tlie  (Vjnfe««ion  in  its  dii^tliiulive  do^ 
trince.    They  understood  well  the  two  counior-tricks  of  {clf 
Hii(«:  tlie  one,  to  esag;j:erato  differen<-es  until  innocence  lookt 
like  crime  ;  the  other  to  diniinish  differences  until  truth  ««» 
nearly  identical  with  error.    TI3B  Church  wiahed  the  deck 
clearod  for  jietion,  that  the  tnilh  difpiitcd  might  put  fortfcit* 
whole  fltrengiU,  and  the  Irnth  ohscnrcd  reveal  it*  whole  cIih- 
acter.     But 

II.  The  Auffshurg  Con/emon  has  too  little  for  a  perfect  eiVi- 
hition  of  the  full  poeitiou  of  our  Church  aa  to  the  errors  of 
Bomc.  In  1530,  our  fathers  rightly  avoided  an  vnneasairj  I 
opening  of  points  of  difference ;  for  there  waa  yet  hope  lliit  ! 
many  in  the  Church  of  Rnme  would  be  drawn  by  thogentlu  I 
power  of  the  truth,  and  th»t  the  tiercenesH  of  the  conflict  might 
be  allayed.  But  the  providence  of  God  had  made  it  inijiori- 
tive  that  the  Church  ahould  more  amply  eet  forth  now  wiial  , 
shu  had  Huccinclly  confcsaod  in  1630.  j 

III.  Tf>r  Augi-liurtf  Con/itfioti  waif  not  in  the  right  keif  for  tk 
work  now  to  be  done.  That  Coiifesjuoii  waa  the  Church '»  eui- 
bodiment  of  the  Spirit  of  her  I^ord,  when  he  ia  tender  with 
the  erring.  Now  the  time  had  oome  when  she  wa«  to  emWt 
the  Spirit  of  that  name  Lord,  when  he  speaka  in  tones  of  judg- 
ment to  the  wilful  and  perverse. 

Through  tlio  Augsburg  Confession,  even  in  the  night  of  coo- 
tlict  which  aeemeii  to  lie  gathering,  the. Church  8ang,"PM(* 
on  earth,"  hul  in  the  Schnialcald  Articles,  the  very  Prince  of 
Peace  aeemed  to  declare  that  He  had  eomo  to  bring*  eword— 
the  double-edged  aword  of  truth  — the  edge  exquisitely  keen.  1 
and  the  scabbard  thrown  away.     Therefore,  wise  and  heavoh 
guided,  the  Church  which  had  committed  the  olive  branch  to 
Melanchthni),  gave  the  sword  to  Luther. 

The  motion  of  the  Augsburg  Confeasion  was  to  the  6ute,  the 
Schmalcald  Articlea  moved  to  the  peala  of  the  clarion,  and  th« 
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K^  of  the  k«ttle-drum.     In  the  Augsburg  Oonf<w8ioii  Trntb 
vAm  her  overtures  of  peace,  in  the  Schmitlcald  Arti«le«  abe 
Uf  j  down  her  ultimatum  in  a  declaration  of  war. 

That  which  was  secoodarj'  in  the  Augaburg  Confeasion  ia 
(fiioarj^  in  the  3ebniiilcald  Articles.  At  Augsburg  our  Church 
Bood  up  for  the  Truth,  that  error  might  die  by  the  life  of 
Tntfa;  at  Schmiilcutd  she  stood  up  against  the  error,  that 
Tratb  might  live  by  the  death  of  error.  To  utter  h«r  new  te»- 
^tDony,  to  take  her  new  rantoge  ground,  wa«  to  use  conquests 
bide,  ua  a  basis  for  eonqueeta  yet  to  bo  inndc. 

The  Jesuita,  indeed,  net  up  the  ery,  that  the  Schinalcald 

Aitidet  are  in  conflict  with  the  Au^hurg  Confe«»9ion.     Our 

litirch,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  has  answered  the  false- 

bmd,  by  placing  them  among  her  crown  jewels,     .i^nd  there 

hey  deaerve  to  be.     "  Not  only  were  the  doctrines  of  the 

Clinrch  presented  clearly,  but  they  were  stated  so  thoroughly 

n  Lather's  style,  might  and  spirit,  that  the  era 

Kliidi  he  moved  ao  profoundly,  could  not  but  recog- 

liae  in  them,  alike  a  futhful  image  of  the  Truth,  and  a  new 

wnt  of  support  for  it.      In  those  Articlvs   Luther  presunta 

limtly  the  priaciplea  of  the  Kvimgelical  (Lutlienin)  Church, 

od  of  the  Romish  See,  in  their  conflict.     In  the  nuino  of  the 

Knagelica)  Church  he  hu8  Mpokea  againat  the  whole  Papacy  a 

p>4d  and  fitaiily  word,  the  word  of  refutation,  with  nothing  to 

k^Cn   its  force.     And  this  faet  1.4   doeiflive  in  establishing 

B  high  value  for  our  own  time.     The  inipowiibijity  of  unit- 

lh«  kvangelical  (Lutheran)  Cbnreh's  pure  life  with  Rome's 

mridly  aims,  ia  set  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  the  Kvangclieal 

%mc\i  will  ever  look  npon  this  Symbol  with  the  greatest  rev- 

r.  and  cling  to  it  with  true  devotion.     Melanchthon's 

llfeodix  to  the  Articles  Is  claseic  alike  in  form  and  matter. 

~oroar  Church  these  writings  must  ever  remain  very  weighty, 

ad  the  more  because  outside  of  them  there  is  nowhere  else  in 

t»  Symbols  BO  ample  a  statement  eAotit  the  Papacy,  and  what 

to  be  noted  well,  so  ample  a  statement  againH  it."  (Kiilhier.) 

-They  form,"  says  Miiller,*  "  with  the  eariier  Symbols  a 

■|ii«Ca  whole,  yet  have,  for  the  reiaaona  given.an  indepeu- 

■  Di«  Sjoib.  DUohtT,  Itxtit, 
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dent  value,  because  in  them  the  Lalheraas  for  the  fint  lime, 
exprc«8ljr  uud  at  lurgc*,  dc-fiuo  Ibo'ir  relations  to  the  Pope  ud 
the  I'upacjr.  Wo  amy  say,  that  in  and  with  tlieu  the 
KcformatioD  cloves,  and  the  tinal  separation  from  Rome  it 
pronouuctjd." 

The  companion  which  nio\-ed  our  Lard  when  He  saw  th 
multitudes,  fainting  and  ecAttcriug  abroad,  as  shovp  lunng 

no  shepherd,  vhua  breathed  b^  Uini  into  the  heart    ' 
ei.i.ni>?'iuir iH  of  Luthcr,  and  origin»tcd  the  CATEciiisui!.    Tbt 
"*""  .rid  tbv  yearning  to  provide  for  tlie  rcligioiis  wunta  of  the 

neglected  jieofile,  early  nhowed  ilflelf  in  Luthcr'i 
labors,*  and  during  the  viititntioii  in  the  Kleetorate  of  Saxon), 
1327-1529,  matorod  in  the  decision  to  prepare  the  C'alechUni«- 
"Thta  Catochism,  or  Christian  inatruL'tion,  in  its  brief,  plun, 
simple  shape,  I  have  bueii  vuntftr^iuud  and  forced  to  prejuaru  b/ 
tlio  pitiful  ni-od  of  which  I  have  hud  fri'sh  vxporience  in  m; 
recent  work  of  vi*itfttion."  [u  its  tp^'iierul  idw*,  Catwhiwiif. 
the  oral  instruction,  of  the  young  esjiediiUy,  in  the  elcnitnu  of 
divine  truth,  ia  as  old  as  religion  itaetf,  and  has  always  !)cen  In 
the  Church ;  but  to  Luther  lielongs  the  glory  of  lixing  theidd  ^ 
of  the  Catechism,  as  the  term  is  now  used,  lie  is  the  fatlier 
of  Catechetioi  proper,  and  the  most  ancient  Catechism  now  \ 
used  in  the  world  is  Luther's  Short«r  Catechism  of  lo29.  In  I 
the  Catechisms  he  retuinud  what  the  Ancient  Church  W 
used  oa  the  basis  of  the  elementary  instruction,  to  wit :  tk 
Decalogue,  (be  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer:  only  adding tk 
explanation  of  tlie  Two  Sacraments.  "  In  this  he  shuwvil  Git 
moreCaiiK'heiieai,  Church ly- Didactic  tact.than  all  thcaulbun, 
whose  thread  is  that  of  a  Hvstcm,  be  this  system  what  it  mof- 
There  is  in  the  Catechisms  a  genuine  conservatism,  a  holding 
fiut  and  ilcvelopment  of  that  which  already  had  its  home  ae 
the  Christian  Confession  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  In  the 
explanations  which  follow  his  questions,  What  does  this  mesn^ 
Uow  does  this  take  place?  he  has  retained,  almost  word  for 

"  Soo  Lutber'i  C>l«ch(lloa1  Wrltlnga.  lirKiimins  villi  lh«  Eipodtlicin  at  tbt 
Lord'4  Prajrtr  for  the  iiDiptp  liiiy.  I&I9.  Wtrkt :  Lcipi.  xiii  Wileb  i.  Bi^ 
l*iig«<i  ui-tiiit.  Lutber'i  CM»cbiiioi.  By  John  Q.  Morri*,  D.  D.  Eraag. 
My,  1849. 
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Word,  language  found  in  Kero  (the  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  A.  D.  750), 
in  bis«xpnaitionof  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  fact,  found  yet  earlier, 
in  the  SaiTaraeiitaryof  Gclasiua  (Pope  492-496.)  It  showathe 
A^lf-rcnuiicintion,  with  whioli  Luther  held  aloof  from  the  for- 
Di  alary  luaniKrof  l)iti;rmHti(»  and  from  Poloraics;  it  revenU  the 
■rt  of  sayinj;  much  in  little,  yet  with  all  its  pre^^iant  richness 
huvwr  hecomes  obscure,  Iieavy,  unKt  for  the  people.  These 
^uulitiea,  in  conjunction  with  that  warm,  hearty  tone,  in  virtue 
f^  which  Loh«  "  (who  dimply  ropt-uto  an  c.xprc«ion  of  Luther 
hi  inHulf)  "  Bays  the  Cuti-chis in  can  lie  pnnjud,  these  —  dcapite  t he 
lutrliarism  of  tiuiN  and  tundcnde^,  whose  nature  tt  \\ua  been 
to  have  the  least  comprehension  of  the  hi^liost  Iieauty  — have 
preserved  to  this  little  l>ook  its  exalted  jib'-e  of  honor."  * 

The  love  of  the  Church  anticipated  the  orders  of  Oonaistorica 
"*  t\m  universal  ititrnduotion  of  Luther's  OatechianiB,  and  au- 
lUority  could  come  in  only  to  Ranction  what  was  already  fixed. 
'**>  truly  did  the  Shorter  Catechism  emlmdy  the  simple  Christiaa 
'*'lli ,  as  to  become  by  the  sjmntaiieoua  acclamation  of  milliont), 
■  Cotifoiision.  [t  was  a  prirato  writing,  and  yet  beyond  all  lh« 
p'>lifiM«8ion9,  the  direct  pulsation  of  the  Churc-h's  whole  licart 
'*  f»?It  in  it.  It  was  written  in  the  rapture  of  the  purest  Cath- 
**''city,  and  nothiug  from  Luther's  pen  prasentB  him  more  per- 
lecilj-^  simply  M  the  Christian,  not  ft*  the  prince  of  thoolo- 
^*nt(,  hot  as  a  lowly  believer  among  believers. 

Tlj    tlie   Pi-eface   to   the    Hook   of  Concord   the   "  Electors, 

'  "^tices,  and  Ordera  of  the  Empire,  who  adhere  to  the  Aug»- 

""■*;  Confession,"  declare  in  conclusion :  "  We  propose  in  this 

"'^ok  of  Concord  to  make  no  new  thing,  nor  in  any    , ..|,,,^i„„,i 

'^•pcct  to  depart  from  the  truth  of  the  heavenly  -l•"■■"'^^ 

"''litrine,  as  it  has  l>een  acknowledgeil  by  our  pious  fathers  and 

'*''*'*eIvo9.     By  this  dirine  doctrine  we   mean  that  which  is 

^fivcd  from  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Aptwtk*.  and 

••"braced  in  the  three  Ancient  Creeds ;  the  Augsburg  t'nnfcjwion, 

wUvered  in  1530  to  the  Eni[icror  Charles  V.;  tlic  A]iology 

*'*>»:h  followed  it;  the  Schinalcmld  Articles,  and  the  Catb- 

fMitus  of  Dr.  Luther.     Wherefore,  it  i*  our  purpose  in  nothing 

't-tiiMrlii  llcnoi'i:  It.  E.  <IU.  UtB.    Dc  :  KTung   Kit««liel  k     Siuiig,  E,  ed. 
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to  depart  from  these  in  thingHor  words, bat  by  the  graceoftk 
Holy  Spirit,  with  one  accord,  to  itbiilc  iii  this  pious  Conwnl, 
and  to  rvi^nhitc  all  decittioDs  in  controversies  on  n-ligioii,  in 
Hcoordnnce  therewith."*  "  And  bec&uae  tht^  iimller  of  rtii> 
gitii)  pertAtiM  nl.'io  to  (he  r»ity,as  they  aill  them,  and  beoniij^in 
their  eternal  nalvalion,'"  smya  the  Kormiila  of  Conconi, " «e 
publicly  profeiM  that  we  also  enibraoe  the  Smaller  a5I>  J.akou 
Catbceiisms  of  Luther,  regarding  them  as  a  sort  of  Bible  of  tbe 
laity,  whorein  all  those  things  are  briefly  comprehended  which 
iu  tbe  Holy  Scripture  are  more  largely  treated,  and  the  kccwl- 
edge  of  whieh  is  of  noed  to  u  Christian  man  unto  his  Balvattmri." 
"  These  Catbcuisms  have  been  rceeivcd  and  approved  by  ail  tiw^ 
churches  of  the  Aug^bur^  Confession,  and  arc  evei^-wlie 
uaedinthe  ehnrche-iand  twiiools  publicly,  and  in  private  lionf 
—  and  in  them  the  Ohridlian  doctrine,  taken  from  (lod's  Wo 
ia  eet  forth  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity  for  tbe 
uae  of  the  milearned  and  of  the  laity."  t  M 

In  chronological  order,  as  writings,  the  Catechism^  wlnff 
appeared  in  1529,  would  have  preceded  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, and  this  is  the  ord?r  in  the  Thuringian  Corpus  of  \b6 
but  the  chronology,8o  far  oe  tbe  Book  of  Concord  preservo*  i 
in  its  arrangement,  is  that  of  acooptanoe  as  Confessions. 

It  would  seem  as  if  by  proeniiiient  noiM^sily  the  Catecb 
of  a  Church  should   have   an    unmistakable   indorscmimt 

ouimoiH   of  offi'^'*'!  ''"d  confessional.     It  is  the  Calcchisra 
■miDciK  oirn.iii  which  her  future  miniaters  and  her  people 'i 
trained  in  the  faith,  in  early  life.     If  the  Chu 
puta  into  tbe  hands  of  her  children  statomenta-of  doctrinei 
any  respect  false,  she  is  the  betrayer  of  their  bouIb,  not 
guardian.     A  Catechism  which  embodies  the  pure  faith  in 
form  best  adapted  to  preserve  and  didtiso  it  among  tbe 
ia  of  inestimable  value.     Such  a  Catechism,  if  vre  may  ac 
the  jtidpnient  of  the  wildest  and  lK«t  men,  our  Church 
"  It  may  l)e  Ixjught  for  sixpence,"  said  Jomis,  "  but  six  tl 
sand  worlds  would  not  pay  for  it"    "  Luther,"  aaya  Polycarj 
Lyaer,}  "  haa  written  a  abort  Catechism,  more  precious  t^ 
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dgomft.  IqU  the  [>urityof  theChurclidoctritie,(]rawn 
itn  [iroph«M  mid  ftpo«tlc«,  is  ho  compacted  inui  one  entire 
1}'  of  doclriiie,  and  itet  forth  in  such  luniiiiouB  wnrdo,  as  not 
ivnrthilj'  to  be  eHtcented  a  Canon,  aa  that  which  ia  drawn 
iiiK  ffoni  th«  CanonicAl  Scripturea.  I  oau  affirm  with  tnith, 
lit  in  this  one  little  book  are  embraced  so  nianv  and  so  great 
ihat  if  all  faithful  preaclicrs,  throughout  their  lives, 
ooQiiDe  them«vlvtiti  iu  their  itvniions  to  the  hidden  wi«- 
of  Gnl  shut  up  in  ttimr  (^w  word:*,  uxjiluiriin^  them 
I;  to  the  [wuple,  ami  opening  tlionrat  liirgc  t'l-om  thuilolj 
^rigitarcs,  they  could  never  exhauat  that  houndle88  ab^Mi." 
''[^''tayHMatlliesius,*  "  Luther,  in  hia  whole  onurw,  had  done 
Mking  more  than  to  introduce  these  CatechieniB  into  t)ie 
Uailj,  tbe  school,  and  the  pulpit,  and  to  restore  to  the  home 
l^hleaain^  at  meat,  and  the  prayers  for  morning  and  night, 
W  vortd  could  never  thank  him  enough,  or  repay  him." 
S«cii,"««y8Swki»ndori'.t  "i«  the  union  of  pure  doctrine  and 
ifipritoflltiy  in  (he  L«>t8er  CatechiRin,  that  in  'Un  kind  it  bos 
hiiqaal. .  Above  ail  ifi  its  explanation  of  the  Apastlca'  Creed 
litabl*!."  "  la  there  an  eloquence  which  is  auiHcient  —  not 
loin  full  justice  to  the  theme  —  but  in  Bomo  degrc«  to  vindi- 
kle  the  value  of  the  book?  Aa  I  look  upon  the  Churchca 
'ntrwherc,  in  the  cujo^'mcnt  of  the  blessing  it  brings,  I  confess 
^i  ii  lurpaaaea  all  the  range  of  my  thouglit.  If  I  must  make 
■iteSbrtto  cxprvsa  my  regard  for  it,  I  acknowledge  that  I 
kit«  received  more  consolulioti,  and  a  firmer  fouixlation  of  my 
Iwn  from  i.uthcr's  Little  Catechism,  than  from  the  huge 
of  all  the  Latiih  and  Greek  Church  writcra  together. 
though  excellent  theologians,  not  without  siicceits,  have 
ed  Lather  and  written  Catechisms,  Luther's  I'ate- 
tn  the  judgment  of  all  good  men  desen'cs  the  palm."{ 
:tbei,3  who  urges  various  objections  to  the  Catechisms, 
bdcM  aJda .  "  The  little  Catecbisui  of  Luther,  with  iu 
liooa,  brief,  adapted  to  the  p(N>ple,  childlike,  and  at  the 
time  profoundf  mix-ling  the  wants  of  the  mind  and  of  the 

rmm.1  am  U«  Lift  «f  Li)(k*r.  t  UUlorU  LotUcnDluDL  L  {  SI. 

i^mimt,  4u«Uil  la  PabrMil ;  Ccnlif.  Iintkar.  ad  Cap.  litlu, 
I^MfMMiM  Sr«balUi  aU.  OtrUO.  CoorMdn.  1864 
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heart,  ia  Btill  the  Catechism  which  imprcBses  itself  most  readily 
on  the  raeraory  of  children,  and  more  than  any  other  prodaces 
the  spirit  and  life  of  religion  in  them.  If  this  be  still  the  case, 
who  can  measure  the  blessing  it  brought  in  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  when  a  new  epoch  of  the  religious  nurture  of 
the  people  and  of  their  children  began  with  it  ?  "  "  There  are  , 
as  many  things  in  it  as  there  are  words,  as  many  uses  as  there 
are  points."  *  "  It  is  a  true  jewel  of  our  Church,  a  veritable 
masterpiece."  +  "It  is  impossible  to  estimate,"  says  Koll- 
ner,J  "  the  value  of  these  Catechisms  for  their  time  Luther 
gave  in  them  not  only  a  brief  sketch  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  but  restored  to  life  the  actual  Catechizing,  th<* 
primary  instruction  in  religion.  The  form  of  the  Catechism 
was  as  fitting  as  its  matter.  Luther  was  a  man  of  the  people  ; 
like  Paul  he  had  the  gift  of  speaking  to  the  masses,  as  no  one 
else  could,  so  that  the  simplest  understood  him,  and  heart  and 
soul  were  alike  touched.  And  this  language  of  the  heart,  sus- 
tained by  Luther's  whole  mode  of  thinking  as  a  theologian,  is 
the  key-note  of  his  Catechisms.  They  bear  the  true  impress 
of  his  joyous  assurance,  of  the  earnest  heartiness  in  which  he 
was  unique,  and  of  all  that  true  piety  which  here  presents  in 
conjunction  the  light  and  kindling  which  illumine  the  mind  and 
revive  the  affections."  Raukc's  words  |  may  fitly  close  these 
eulogies:  "  The  Catechism  which  Luther  published  in  1529,  and 
of  which  he  says  that,  old  a  Doctor  as  he  was,  he  himself  used  it 
as  his  prayer,  is  as  childlike  as  it  Is  profound,  as  easy  of  grasp 
as  it  is  unfathomable,  as  simple  as  it  is  sublime.  Happy  he 
who  nourishes  his  soul  with  it,  who  clings  fast  to  it !  For 
every  moment  he  posaeesea  a  changeless  consolation  —  he  has 
under  a  thin  shell  that  kernel  of  truth  which  is  enough  for  the 
wisest  of  the  wise." 

We  now  approach  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  with 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which,  the  Book  as  a  vrhole  is 

Fomoi.  of   likely  to  stand  or  fall.     If  the  Book  of  Concord  did 
coBcunL  pQ|.  (^^j^ain  the  Formula  of  Cokoobd,  it  is  very  cer- 

■  Dr.  I.  F.  M*3ier.  f  BknugutM. 

JDieguleSsche,  157. 

j  Deutsche  OeMob.  im  Zeiult.  d.  Reformit.  Berl.  1680.  U.  UB.      ' 
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1  tail  that  the  most  decided  and  persistent  opposition  it  hu 
•xpnieoced  would  never  have  been  raimxi.  There  is  no  in- 
*Uni«  OD  record  in  whicli  »ny  Statu,  city,  or  individual,  aocept- 
iaj[  tiie  Foriimla  of  CoiK'ord,  rvyected  or  objwted  to  any  other 
of  Ike  Symbola.  To  decide  upon  acknowledging  it,  is  to  decide 
fwHi-  upon  the  acknowiwlgment  of  t  ha  whole.  Was  it  needed  ? 
UV  it  8  reatorer  of  concord,  or  a  promoter  of  di»cord  ?  Is  it 
■  pnr?  witncsa  of  the  od«  anubanging  faith  ?  Has  it  been 
Anped  by  the  Church  aa  an  authoritative  witncw  of  her 
Uth,  and  ia  it  as  such  of  force  and  value  still  t  Ou  theao 
qocauotu  it  ia  iiapotuiMe  to  fonn  an  intelligeot  tttibianiann 
flpnioa  without  re<^aUirig  the  niain  facta  in  the  his-  '''""^ 
toy  nf  this  great  document.  Thia  History  may  be  divided 
Mo  rocB  jiarta.  Kirst  :  The  events  which  rendered  neeeasary 
ibt  propration  of  a  now  Confcision.  Second  :  The  events 
(vmioatiug  in  the  preparation  of  the  Torgau  Formula.  TuiKU : 
Tin  development  of  the  Torgau  Formula  into  the  Bergen 
Book,  which  io  its  revised  form  uppcarod  as  the  Kommla  of 
Qnurd,  in  the  Book  of  Convonl,  Dresden,  L580.  Foubth  : 
1W  Mbseqacui  recoption  of  the  Book  of  Concord.  * 

Fiut:  Among  the  nec«8»itAting cauaea  andpreliniinnric«  of 
IW  preparation  of  the  Formula,  may  he  mentioned : 
L  Melauchthon'a  vacillations,  real  and  seeming.     Theae  were 
to  his  timidity  and  gentleness  of  character,  tinged  as  it 
•ith  aiclancboly  ;  his  aversion  to  controversy  ;  his  philo> 
t,  bumaniatic,  and  classical   cast   of  thought,  and  bis 
delicacy  in  matter  of  stylo;  his  excessive  rowntnco  for 
raony  of  the  Clmrvb,  and  of  her  ancient  writcni ;  hia 
:y  tliat  the  whole  (.'ommunion  of  the  W'ctt     rim  hxaoi. 
lid  be  restored  to  harmony ;  or  that,  if  this  were   p^'"!"** 
iible,lh8  Protestant eloraentd. at  least,  should  bo  at  peace, 
ng  of  these,  indifferent  pro|)ortionE  at  difTcrent  eras, 
tnooaaist«ncius  of  the  most  cxtraorilinary  kind,  and. 
Lather  was  gone  and  the  intulhvtnal  hcnd«)iip  of  tbe 
tioa  devolwd  upon  .Vfelanchthon,  the  lack  of  wU'.con> 
mmI  finnneets,  which  had  b«cn  his  misfortune  as  a  man, 
tiw  character  of  a  public  calamity.     The  whole  work 

•  C.  0.  F.  W«kli:  Br«>lwla»  U  8.  E,  L.  IW^IO. 
1* 
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of  the  KeforniBtion,  as  represented  in  Melnnchthon.seraied 
iJc«tinc<)  to  ialt  into  chaos,  Kverj'wherc,  hia  works  in  llieir 
vHrious  editions,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  and  focsofth* 
(.'onserrative  Retbrmation.  The  friends  of  that  Rofomuiiiw) 
were  einharraAcd  and  confounded,  »nd  lis  enemies  deti^l)t«l 
and  encouraged,  hy  porcoiving  endlcos  diversitie*  of  staiemdit 
in  the  editions  of  honk^i,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  bookt 
which,  in  their  first  form,  Luther  had  endorsed  asof  Canonid 
parity  and  worthy  of  immortality.  The  very  CoDfcestont  rf 
the  Church,  determined  by  her  authorilicfl,  and  si^od  by  her 
representatives,  were  emended,  enlarged  here,  abridged  Ibm, 
ehungvd  in  i«truo<ure  and  in  statement,  as  ihe  restlcM  sjMritc 
refining  in  thought  or  atylo  moved  Melanchthon.  All 
works  nhow  the  tingo  of  hiii  miitd  at  the  time  of  their  istfl 
whether  affected  by  his  hopes  that  Kome  would  he  soften 
or  roused  by  the  elusive  prospect  of  real  union  with  ths 
radical  jiart  of  the  Zwinglians.  Melanchthon  fell  into  a 
lueinatiou  by  which  his  own  peace  of  mind  was  wrecked,  1 
Christian  consislency  «frii>u*ly  comproniiBod,  the  spirit 
partisanship  developed,  the  Cliurch  distracted  and  well  oil 
lost.  Thi«  was  the  hallucination  that  peace  could  be  rcstoK 
by  nmbigiionji  formulas,  accepted  indeed  by  Ijoth  parties, 
understood  in  did'erent  senses.  It  is  a  plan  whinli  has  ojl 
been  tried  and  which  never  sm'ceeds,  where  men  are  in  eame 
It  not  only  does  nut  bind  nion  more  closely,  but  leaves  tli 
more  widely  nlienutod,  more  full  of  bitter  mistrust.  Men  mi 
bo  honcJtt  in  rlieir  rlifl'erenoe,  if  tboy  aro  ever  to  be  honest 
their  agreement. 

The  three  works  of  Mi^lanchthon  in  which  the  changes' 
moat  noted  and  most  mischievous,  sro  1  :  the  Augsburg  ' 
feMion  ;  'i:  the  Apology  ;  and  3:  the  Loci  Onnmunee. 

II.  Cnniioctcd  olo«oly  with  Melanehthon's  vacillatiutM, 
OM*  Otnt  roventif s  rose  among  the  theologians  of  the  Aiigsbaf 
Coufodxion,  which  may  l>e  stated  as  genericaily  the  oontlicl  bs^ 
tween  the  Philippists,  or  adherents  of  Mehinchtbon,  and  ibe 
more  consistent  Luthbrans.  The  great  name  of  MelnnchtliM 
was  used  to  shield  much  which  there  is  no  reason  to  belief! 
he  would  have  appnn-ed.     Much  that  he  wrote  could  be  takn 
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iiitw«  lentes.    Tho  Ltithepan-I'bilipiii«l«,  who  took  tlio  mor« 

chiritnbtfi  view,  put  tb«  hctx  cni)«truo(inn  on  them,  and  w«re 

reW'-taiit  to  abantlon  on«  to  whom  the  Clmrch  owpH  «o  much, 

and    whom  Luther  hnd  lovwl  bii  (Jcarly.    Th«  Reformed  put 

npoa  Melnnchthon>  words  the  flonBtmction  moHt  favorahle  to 

thomBolvct.     Tho  Crypto-Calviiiiflta  mado  them  their  covert. 

^  The   cnemira  of  the  Reformation  apjtealed  to  them  a&  proof 

y  that  the  first  principlea  and  dot-trmefl  of  the  Reformers  hsd 

l*Wn  nbandonod.     WhaU-vor  may  ho  lh«  meaning  of  Mclnnvh- 

—  thon'fi  words  in  thodixpuU-d  mmcs,  this  much  18  certAiii,  that 

f  they  practit-ally  operated  n»  if  I  lie  worse  sense  wore  the  roal  one, 

*n<l  their  misohievowHiiesa  was  not  diminished  hut  aggravated 

•^y  *hi-ir  oW'iiritj"  and  double  meaning.     They  did  the  work 

of  avowed  error,  and  yet  ooiild  not  he  reached  aa  candid  error 

^bDight.     We  have  twenty-eight  targe  volumes  of  Melanch- 

^thoti'g  writings  — and  at  thi*  hour,  impartial  and  learned  men 

"f*  not  agrwKl  iw  to  what  were  hie  views  on  motne  of  the  pro- 

'<*1i»dMt  qu(«tioii6  of  t'huri'h  doctrine,  on  which  .Nfclanchthon 

waa  writini;  all  his  life. 

III.  l.'itJfl.  A  great  centre  of  this  eontroversy  was  furnished 

in  the  Philippic  Coepus  Doctbin*,  I5t(0,  to  which  the  Phil- 

B  ippiats,  especially  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  desired  to  give 

^L  ^^luf^-ssioiial  authority,  an  ufTort  which  was  resisted  by  the 

^■Maiifeent  Lutherana  on  tho  ground  that  it  contained  very 

■*rioug  errora.     It.  wa*  in  the  uniouiftic  part  of  our  Church, 

not  the  oonsiatont  partj  lliat  the  tendency  tiret  appeared  to  put 

mrih  bulky  Confeasiims,  and  the  necessity  for  the  Book  of 

I'-^nt.'ord  wiiH  largely  generated  by  the  gn-atly  larger  Bodies  of 
•Wtrtne  which  were  set  forth  by  the  Philippists. 
t'he  rbilippic  or  Meissen  German  (ioppus  of  liilfO,  contained ; 
'■The  three  General  (Vceds;  2.  The  .\ugflbiir;;  Oonfesaiou 
ff^m  the  Wittenberg  ed.  IftSfl,  enlarged  and  altered ;  3.  The 
Apology;  4.  The  Repetition  of  the  Augsburg  t'onfession,  writ- 
Jen  ill  I.io1,  to  he  sent  to  the  t!oimcil  of  Trent ;  .'>.  The  I^ci 
"hftologici ;  6.  The  Examen  Ordinandorum ;  7.  The  Answer 
**  the  idolatrous  Article*  of  Bavaria  ;  and  8.  A  Confutatioi* 
*hp  Mahometan  Error  of  Servettw.  The  eorrcsponding 
MinCorpaa  of  the  same  date,  contains  all  the  wriringa  em- 
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braoed  in  the  tiemnan:  the  Aognburg  ConfeHton  it  tk^a- 
riata  raried  of  1M2 ;  and  there  U  added  to  the  whole  M^ 
taiichthcm'f)  Reply  to  Staiicar. 

As  thie  Corpus  bocam©  the  xpociai  rival  of  tlio  Book  of  Cod- 
oord,  and  the  tMntrovvny  ho  Urgvly  vluittcrod  arouitd  tbe  t^ut*' 
tion,  Whichfihould  be  prvicrrud,  thU  Corpus, or  that  Bwk!- 
it  may  be  well  to  uote ; 

1.  That  th«  Corpus  in  greatljr  uiore  bulky  Ihnii  the  Book  "f 
Concord. 

2.  With  the  cxocpiion  of  the  General  Crecda  it  is  entirelT 
oompofted  of  Melanc)ithon*B  writings.  Not  a  line  oxclusivttf 
Luther's  iR  in  iL  The  CatechiBms  are  not  there ;  not  even  tiie 
Bchmalcatd  Artie-lea  are  there.  It  was  a  silent  di»houi>r  pm 
upon  I^uther,  and  hia  faith  and  work,  apparentlj*  in  tbe  Mine 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  by  the  men  who  afterwards  clamond 
that  Melancbthon  was  not  treated  with  due  respect  in  ti»e  Boot, 
which  yet  gives  the  place  of  honor  to  Melanchthon's  gn'«i«t 
€onfi.«8ionul  works,  the  Augsburg  Coiifeaaion  and  the  Apoln^, 
and  eontuii]«  ulsu  ht»  Truotatc  on  the  power  of  thi>  Pupo. 

8.  It  is  tartly  composed  of  private  writing*  on  whieh  n* 
ofRcial  action  of  the  Church  was  taken. 

4.  The  tcxta  of  its  most  important  part«  are  changed  greatl 
and  corrupted. 

5.  There  is  much  in  it  cumbrous,  and  wholly  unauit«<i 
form  a  Confesaion. 

6.  It  la  ambiguous  on  ttome  vital  points,  and  nnsouiid 
othcra. 

7.  A  treachery  and  double-dealing  unworthy  of  oar 
faith,  and  espeaally  condcmnod  by  the  frank  directncw,o1 
acteristic  of  Lutheran  ('hrii<tianity,  underlies  the  whole  coi 
tion  of  the  issue  of  such  a  I'orpus. 

IV.  The  earlier  Saxon  Cnyi-TO-CALVisiaii,  which  the 
tcnbcrg  thvologiaiis  tnibodiod  in  various  publications.   C 
wng  one  »iy«tom  of  faith,  it  held  and  furti%-e)y  promoted 
doctrincH  of  another,  or  iguon-d  the  truths  it  did  not  0| 
assail.     Many  wore  involved   in  its  niesbes,  who  impe 
onderetond  its  nature,  and  were  «low  to  believe  the  worst 
This  greatly  complicated  tbe  diflicuUica,  and  embittered  tb' 
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n'trovereic*  of  thie  century.     Agnin  luid  ngnin  it  oirrum- 
t«d  mid  deceived  the  very  men  who  were  engaged  in  the 
ettV>rt  to  exiio«e  and  overlhrow  it. 

V^.  l.itiy.  The  alarming  Htate  of  tilings  led  to  varioofl  consul- 
ta.tic>iia  on  the  part  of  our  theologians,  who  heartily  desired  to 
Hiivo  the  Church  from  lieing  choked  with  the  upepringjng  of 
urror,  or  from  being  trodden  down  and  U>m  to  pieoea  in  tha 
effort  to  root  it  out.  Chief  among  thorn  were-TAMUs  Andrkjc, 
of  Tiibingen,  who  at  an  early  Btage  of  his  eftbrts  ninde  a  jour- 
ney Into  Irfwer  Saxony,  l-itilt,  Maktin  Ckkmnitz,  Daviu  Chy- 
trabdk,  and  Nicholas  SatNuccBR,  all  of  them  great  theo- 
l<^SianD,  moderate  in  epirit,  earnest  ('hriBtians,  and  intensely 
^Cvotod  to  the  purity  and  p«tce  of  the  Chnreh. 

V"!.  1670.  A  Convention  wa«  convened  at  Zsrbst,  by  th« 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and  by  Julius,  Duke  of 
^- JirunHwii^k,  for  the  promotion  of  eoncord  among  the  thoologi- 
B*as,  1670.  AudriM  WM  satiHiioil  with  the  rMult»  of  the  Con- 
tention, hut  they  did  not  corrMpoud  fully  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  othi.T«.  He«bu8  wrole  agiiirixt  the  Convention  and 
L  *gaiii«t  Auilreto.  So  mueh  hud  men  in  fact  come  to  distrust 
H  ^'ba.t  wan  mo«t  spet-iou^,  that  Amlrete  wa«  aunpected  by  aome 
^  of  a«tTc1  «>nnivaiM'e  wirh  the  crrora,  to  the  easting  out  of 
I        "uivili  he  wail  duvotiiig  his  life. 

I  '^11.  1678.  Two  Books,  designed  to  promote  peaee,  were  pre- 

'  I*fi*«J  by  Andrew  and  aent  to  the  theologians  of  Lower  Siixony 
L  w  ttubaeription :  1.  i^ix  sermons  on  the  divisions  which  had 
B  *"»Od  between  1&48  and  1578  ;  2.  An  exposition  of  the  exiet- 
^K  "^  'Controversies.  The  first  was  sent  in  print.  Thu  second, 
^»  l**l>«red  by  advice  of  Chemnitz,  remained  in  manuscript. 

^  HI.  X674.  The  Elector  a  i,-ToKOAtr  Articles  wore  written 
'        !l?  '^^  Saxon  diviiteit,  by  order  of  the  Elector  Augn«tiis,  1574. 
llk«>^^,  Xrticka  were  su^pe^tteii.  jferhaps  not  withont  reason,  of 
''^•ciug  oonoessiona  to  C^lvinistie  errors.     And  yet  upon  the 
^^*JUce  no   charge  seemed  more  groundless.       lie  who  rends 
•■**«i,  supposing  them  to  have  been  written  in  good  fiiith,  will 
**  *pt  to  see  ill  tbem  a  thorough  rejection  and  confutation  of 
•*J  Utlvinistie  .Sneraraentarianiem.     So  perfect  is  the  deception, 
■t  tt  bo  one,  that  Selnecoer,  on  a  lir<it  reading,  was  deligbtetl 
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with  them,  and  congratnlAtod  the  Church  of  Ood,  that  at  tw- 
^11,  eo  pnre  and  eincere   a  Lutheran  Confession  had  b««D  «t 
forth.     Ue  whu  rondH  thvin  now,  is  more  likoly  to  he  »urpnsc^ 
at  S^lnocccr'e  change  from  thiH  opinion,  thau  at  his  banng 
formed  it.     Th«  Calrinists  thcmwlvM  oomplAinttd  bitterly  of 
the  Bii-vcrity  of  these  Articlea  agniiist  (hem.    Thoir  leatlen  an 
uftmed,  their  x-iewa  ataioil  and  refuted.     Itcz«,  who  was  namol 
in  thetn  more  than  onoe,  wrote  an  answer  to  them.     Ho«iHniac 
n^rd»  them  as  the  basia  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.    Etbi 
H utter  *  aaj-s  that  "  the  fiomething  of  the  ('alvinistio  juggliu^i 
latent  in  them  is  found  in  ver>'  few  places,"  and  attribnUt 
their  defects  citlior  to  the  writers'  want  of  fnll  infurmalion 
about  the  points  at  imuv,  or  to  a  charity  which  hoped  by  V&- 
nesa  of  stylo  to  win  the  cncmioi  of  truth   to  aooi^  it.    In 
tinio  in  which  snil  experience  had  found  no  reason  for 
can,',  these  Torgaii  Articles  would  probably  have  boon  rei 
by  all  as  Selneceer  first  re_^ardcd  them.     \  long  sucocssionof 
causes  of  distrust  can  «ion«  account  for  their  being  suspedfJ- 

LX.  1575.  The  Suabian-Saxon  Formi;i.a  ok  Oxcorp,  niaiulj 
the  work  of  (Jhemnite  and  Chytraeua,  appeared  tn  16ti' 
This  ifl  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Confession  of  ll» 
Churches  of  Lower  Saxony,  prepared  by  the  same  handa,  ISTI- 
The  "Exposition  "  of  Andrete  was  well  received  by  the  ^VB^ 
temberg  tlieologians.  hut  the  Doctors  of  Lower  Saxony,di*s»^ 
isfied  with  it,  desired  Chemnitz  and  Chytravus  to  eiabonitcon 
It  as  a  basis  the  Suabiun-Saxon  Formula,  which  was  sent  \aA 
after  careful  revision  by  the  representative*  of  the  L-bun^liesW 
Wiirtombcrg.  This  Fonntila  became  a  general  gronnd-woA 
of  the  Fonunla  of  Concord. 

The  Second  Pkbiob  of  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Concord 
follows  the  preparation  of  the  Huabian-Saxon  Fo^ 
mnU  {\Mti)  and  ends  with  the  oompletion  of  itw 
Torgau  Formula.  The  most  important  points  embraced  in  it 
aro  theae :  1 

\.  1576.    Feb,     The   Convention  at    Lichtenberg.     AngoBtOk  j 
Elector  of  Saxony,  saw  that  though  the  work  of  uniting  tbs 
Cburcli  was  begun,  it  waa  very  far  from  completion.     Undff 
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tlifi  inflaence  of  tliie  fetling,  (Nov.  21,  1&75)  ho  soiit  to  bU 

Pr\vy  Counoil,  in  l)u<  own  liun<i-vrnlin^,  a  paper,  wortliy  of  a 

ChristtaD  priiico.    It  took  jtivt  viuwa  of  the  [icril  of  \\w  time 

and  of  its8ource,an<I  so  wisely  marked  out  the  principles, aft«r- 

^vitrds  acted  on,  on  which  niniie  peace  coulil  be  retttored,  that  it 

>nuy  l>c  regarded  as  having  laid  "the  lii-st  foundation-stone  of 

tljo   Work  of  Concord,"     "  We  are  to  look,"  said  he,  ■'  more  to 

'^lie  jilory  of  God,  than  to  that  of  dead  men."    "  Unity  among 

"a     vrho  claim  to  receive  tho  AuKsburg  Confe«#ion,  \»  impua- 

8»t>Io,  while  every  land  has  ii  scjiaratc  (^orpn*  Dnctriiwc.     In 

^liia    way   many  arc  ntifllcrl:  ttic   theologians   arc  embittered 

"■Ka.iiiBt  each  other,  and  the  breaoli  ie  constantly  widened.     If 

*■"«    evil  bo  not  enrod,  tlicr«  is  reason  to  fear  that  by  this  oni- 

**>t.t,«ring  and  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  theologians,  we,. 

*icl  rtur  posterity,  will  1>e  utterly  carried  away  from  the  pure 

***^«5trioe.     My  j^au  is  that  wo  who  ounfuM  tlio  Augaburg  Con- 

*****»ion,  shall  anite  and  compare  views  in  u  friendly  way  ;  tbut 

'■»*"€sc  or  four  peaco-li»ving  tlieologian»,  and  an  equal  numlwr  of 

*— *  v^il  Counsellors  nominated  by  tbo  heads  of  the  Statm,  meet 

'^^KQthor,  bringing  with  thoiu  tbo  different  Corpora  Ooctrinie  ; 

'•■*a.r.  they  tjike  the  AuEpImrg  ConlV-jwion  a«  their  rule  (Uiuht- 

**^lAiiiir);  timt  they  compare  the  Corpora,  and  take  counsel 

^Kcsther  how,  out  of  the  whole,  to  make  one  Corpus,  wliiott 

■'»«.I1  Ite  the  common  Confession  of  us  all,"     This  paper  led  to 

'■"o   assembling,  (Feb,  1576,)  of  the  Convention  at  Lichtenberg, 

^^^ruposed  of  theologians  markod  by  that  love  of  posooou  wbieb 

'■*^    noblo  Elector  justly  laid  m  much  ittre**.     Tlioso  twelve 

^***<jIogian8.  among  whom  were  I'aul  Crell  of  Wittenberg,  and 

"®'neofer,  detcrniineil  upon  three  things  as  essential  to  the 

***^«.bli»hmcnt  of  eoncord : 

1  -  All  private  self-seeking  and  ambition,  all  personal  gricfa 
"^**  vontenlJons,  all  suspicions  of  injury  and  desire  of  revenge, 
the    controversies    and    controversial    writings    betweeu 
Ten,  in  the  post,  were  to  be  given  to  eternal  oblivion  — 
""^t^to  bo  "as  if  they  had  never  been." 

.  "i.  I'hc  Philippic  Corpus  Dot^trinie  was  confessed  to  have 
''*®»i  the  occasion  of  misunderstaudinv.  '•  That  useful  and 
f'*^  hook,  written  by  the  sainted  Philip,  had  been  eommended 
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by  UB,  and  introducvd  into  the  char«1i€8  and  Bohno)s;niH 
had  Kljk'd  it  a  Nonii  of  doctrine  and  Confection.  This  bii 
been  niideretool  tn  di-aiirncd  to  tnke  tlie  ni<«fiil  and  ndminlile 
spiritual  writing*  of  Luther,  of  precious  memory,  out  of  lii» 
hands  of  pnstorri  and  people.  Certain  pointa  in  the  Oorpiw,i» 
Free  Will,  Definition  of  the  fioBpel,  theLord'a  Snpper,  waifl 
of  nnfficient  exptii-itnesB  toward  the  Satranientariana,  had  l«ii 
understood  in  a  sense,  or  diatorted  to  it,  of  which  onrCharcha 
have  known,  ami  now  know,  nothing."  While  they  tliemfow 
regnnl  it  as  "  an  adiuirahle,  good  and  uiwfut  hook,"  they  » 
nonnce  it  as  a  "Symbol,  Norm,  or  Rul«."  "Tha  Jfonnofflnr 
doctrine  and  Confession  \«,  this.  Wo  not  and  name.  Brst  of  all, 
a(idun<.'ondilionu1ly,the  Writingtiofthe  Prophet*  and  Apoetiic, 
the  three  (Rcameuionl  CreedB,  and  then  the  AngBburg  Oonfei- 
cioii,  the  lir«t.  Unaltered,  its  Apology,  the  CatechiiiniA  of  Lo- 
thcr  and  the  Schmnlpald  Articles,  If  any  one,  because  of  tie 
doctrine  of  justification,  deeires  to  add  Lntheron  the  Epistltto 
the  Galatians,  wo  would  heariily  agree  with  him."  They 
then  apeak  with  Beverity  of  Crypto-Calvinitttic  books  whiA 
bad  been  furtively  prepared  and  circutated,  and  advise  the  «■ 
preesion  of  them, 

8.  They  proposed  that  u  Coinniission  of  theologians  lorinj 
truth  and  peace,  taking  the  AugBhurg  Confession  as  a  rule  a: 
following  its  order,  should   prepare  a  clear  etat'enicnt  iii  rfr' 
gard  to  the  doctrinos  involved  in  controversy.     They  express*^ 
their  approval  of  the  great  divines  who  had  already  done 
mneh  in  thii*  direction.  Chytrajus,  Chemnitz,  and  Andrew, 
added  the  name  of  .Marhaeh. 

n.  liJ75.  Nov.  14.     7^  Saxon,  Hameherg  njut  Wartf\ 
utiion  of  aotion.     Thongh    the   earlier  steps  of  thiB   eoneerti 
action  preceded  the  Lichtenberg  <'onvention,  it  yet.  because 
its  close   connection  with   the   Maulbrnnn  Formula,  ia  mi 
naturally  placed  here, 

1.  It  was  said  by  an  old  French  Chronicler,  that  the  Knglt 
are  sad  even  in  their  mirth.     It  might  be  aaid  of  onr 
Princei!  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  that  they  were  religious 
at   their  aniuecmeuts.      The   Elector   Angnstna   met   G 
Erneat,  the  old  Count  of  llennebcrg,  at  the  hunt,  and  in  u  coO' 
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m  on  the  troubles  of  t1)«  time,  said  (bat  he  would 
glii-dly  correct  the  evils,  especially  those  chflpged  upon  the 
A.\'ittenl)orjj  thfalopiana,  if  he  uoiild  bo  furnished  with  u  dis- 
tinct statement  both  of  the  falM>  doctriue«  charged,  and  of  the 
trut-lis  opposed  to  them.  The  Count  promised  to  have  a  paper, 
of  tbe  kind  desired,  drawn  up. 

2.  The  Count  of  Henncliorg  (Nov.  1575,)  met  Louis  I>uke 
of  A^''urtcml}erg,  at  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  to  the  daughter 
of  Olmrlesi,  Margrave  of  linden.  When  the  festivities  were  over 
»»»<i  the  oilier  priiiws  had  departed,  the  Count,  the  Duke,  and 
■tho  Hargravc,  ugreed  to  commit  to  Luko  Oninudur  and  Bidom- 
ba.oh  the  preparation  of  iiucfa  ii  writing  as  the  Count  had 
^^roniised. 

^B>  8.  Tlicee  divim-K  laid  us  the  groundwork  of  thoir  paper  the 
^^^iftliian-Sucou  Formula  (sue  l>iv)it.  First  viii.),  compreflxing  it 
'  ■**ll  adding  proof  passages  from  Seripture,  and  citations  from 
,  Lather.  Their  work  was  finished  Nov.  14,  1675. 
H  III.  lo76.  Jan.  1ft.  T/u:  flfmlfrrunn  Formula. 
^^  1-  The  document  thus  prej>arod  was  Bubmitted  to  a  number 
***"  tlieologians,  delegateH  of  the  prineea.  They  teeted  and 
approved  it  in  the  Convention  at  the  Cloister  of  Maidbrunn 
^  (Jan.  19,  1576.) 

H  ,  2.  The  Maulbrunu  Formula  was  »ont,  Fob.  9,  1576,  by  the 
^i*  rii  of  Ilcnneberg  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Elector 
"'"i  ineiuin-hile  obtaineil  (Jan.  17, 1576)  a  copy  of  the  Suabian- 
^«<>ii  Formula  (l)iv.  Fiwt.  viii.)  IVom  Duke  Julius.  The 
~*<5t<w  now  placed  both  the  formulas,  the  Muulbrunn  and 
^^''l%l:)lan-8axon,  in  the  handt*  of  Aiidrew,  for  his  advice. 
^B  *-  Andreffi  pursued  a  course  in  the  matter  worthy  of  his 
^m  ^<k«:araltle  name,  and  of  the  oonfideneo  reposed  in  him  at  the 
P**'*.!  cridis.  Though  the  Suubiau-Snxon  Formula  was  built 
•"^'vt^ily  upon  his  own  lalmr*.  he  confessed  that  it  was  unfitted 
*"'  its  end  by  the  irregnhtntieH  of  its  atyle,  its  copious  u«o 
^H  Oi  X.^tin  words,  and  its  ditl'uAene»s,  while  i(«)ndctcrminalenc«9 
^"  UJ'VupJ  Alelanchthon's  writings  might  give  riaoto  new  contro- 
^'^'Hies.  The  Maulbrunu  Formula,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
**•  in  some  sense  an  abridgment  of  the  Suabian-lJiaxon,  was 
^^  brief.    Uts  counsel,  therefore,  was  that  the  two  should  be 
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mado  the  basts  of  a  third  Formuln,  which,  comhining  i 
virtues  of  hnth,  should  avoid  their  faults 

4.  Thia  coiiiiael  of  Andreie  was  thoroughly  approved  of  bf 
the  Elector.  As  the  great  function  of  the  Formula  of  tfatf 
future  waa  to  guard  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Aagabnrg  CoD' 
fesaion,  and  to  this  end  it  was  ucc^ssary  to  fix  and  preserreiti 
uocorrupted  toxt,  the  fint  moveiootit  of  the  Klector  m 
loward  th«  Bwuriiig  of  the  copy  of  the  Augshurg  Confesdw, 
ill  Gcnnan,  iiiudu  by  Spalatiu  during  the  I>ict,  in  1630. 

IV.  1576,  May.  7%c  Conoenlion  at  Torgau.  Tb«  Elector  did 
not  delay  the  now  promising  movement  toward  Huity.  Hemadt 
the  arrangements  for  a  convention  of  theologians,  of  diftewnl 
landfi,  at  Torgau.  Eighteen,  out  of  twenty  invited,  appeani 
Eleven  of  the  twelve  delegates  ut  Lichtewberg  were  of  liie 
number,  of  whom  Sclnecccr  wus  the  nio«t  dietinguitbed. 
The  other  names  of  greatest  renown  arc  Amlrcte,  ObytuMi. 
Chemnitz,  Mu«eulu>t,  and  Orner.  Tlie  d^'li!>i;ration«  wen?  Mi 
at  the  Castle  of  llartenfels,  the  Koclc  of  Uardncsa,  a  ntmeot 
happy  eaggcstion  for  confessors  of  the  truth  in  troublow 
times.  The  inspection  of  the  two  Foi-mulaa,  the  SuaLriaa- 
8axnn  and  the  Maulbrunn,  produced  at  once  a  oncurrence  in 
Andrest's  opinion,  that  the  one  was  too  diti'uae,  the  otiieiloe 
brief,  and  an  adoption  of  his  advice  to  fuse  both  into  a  w 
Formula.  Tbey  laid  as  the  baaiu  of  the  new,  the  Sj^biw- 
Saxon  Formula,  departing  occasionally  from  its  arrar-gcmeol. 
pursuing,  M  nearly  &»  possible,  the  order  of  Artttles  ui  tlw 
Augsburg  Coiife«sioa,  and  inserting  an  Article  ou  tho  DesoenI 
into  Hell. 

V.  Thus  originated  the  Book  or  Formrda  of  7V,/j^n(i,  (1676), 
after  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  seven  years.     Tin;  Lichtenbetg 
Convention  had  determined  llio  general  principle  on  which  ihe 
Coucord  should  be  established ;   the  Suabian-Saxon  Fomiak 
had  furnished  its  basts;  the  Muulbrunn  Formula  liad  aided  it 
the  superstructure  ;  the  ncvcssnry  com  hi  nations,  additions  tnd 
cmcndationK,  hud  been  happily  made  at  Toi^uu.     Varied  si 
had  Iieeu  the  ilifBcultivs,  and  wide  as  bud  Itci^n  iho  gulf  wbidt 
once  yawned  as  if  it  would  ewaliow  up  the  Church,  the  accord 
of  spirit  had  now  been  such,  that  in  ten  days  tho  work  of 
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Torgitu  woH  tiiiielicd.  The  thoologiaofl  who  mot  May  29,  wcro 
roarl^  Willi  ttio  Torgau  Opiniou  (IMcnkcn)  Jud«  7tli,  1576. 
^K  <A.ll  the  t heulogiiiiiH  hud  bortic  «ii  active  pitrt  iti  'Hn  preptimtion, 
^H  but  Amlixiv  utid  Chomuilz  are  jui«tly  rcgnrdcd  a»  ito  authors. 
^B  "Fhc  Third  I'rbiod  of  (he  history  of  the  Formula  of  Concord 
^HiiO[>exis  with  the  sending  forth  of  the  Torgau  Form-  (ononi..  iti* 
^H^tlJ»  for  examination  by  the  Churches,  (l&TtJj,  '^t  «'  ^rtu"> 
^Ka>Tid  ends  with  the  publication  of  the  Book  of 
^■Ooncord,  15S0. 

^"  I.  The  Elector  Ausustuh,  (June  7,  1676),  having  oarefQlly 
I  cxutnined  the  Torgau  Formula,  and  having  laid  it  Iiefare  hia 
I  counsellora,  submitted  it  to  the  Evangelical  orderH  of  the  Em- 
I  P*tHi,  in  order  that  it  might  Ijg  thoroughly  tested  in  every  part. 
I  I  r.  The    work  was    everywhere    rowived    with    intoruat. 

[  TvroQty  conventiona  of  thoologiuntt  were  held  iu  th© 
^_  «>ur»e  of  three  mouths.  The  Formula  was  serutiaized  in 
^P  ever-y  part.  The  work  found  littlo  favor  with  the  Calviniats, 
I  ^Iiethereecretorarowcd,    The  Reformed  hold  aConforonoe  at 

I  '"^a-nkfurt,  Sept.,  1577,  to  avert  what  they  t-onsidered  a  con- 

^^  weinnation  of  their  party.  Delegates  were  there  from  other 
^B  ^u  ijif ios,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  sent  ambassadors  to 
^^  ier^^n,]  of  ijjg  Evangelical  States,  and  especially  to  the  Elector 
■ail^ustyg^  to  avert  the  imaginary  coudemuation.  The  Elector, 
"5,  **•  courtoouB  butlirm  letter,  iHWured  the  Quocn,  through  the 
■^'•»g  of  Denmark,  that  the  object  of  the  Formutn  was  to 
f~«!t  and  prevent  errors  witliin  the  Churohos  of  the  Augs- 
^  C^tifct»ion,  not  to  pass  condemnation  on  other  Churches. 
^"**  »e  of  the  friends  nf  Melanchthon  thought  that  tlio  Formula 
'"'■^'d  in  not  recognizing  hia  merits.  On  tlic  part  of  a  few 
"^^^^logians,  there  was  a  scarce  suppressed  ill-humor  that  they 
j**^  not  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Formula. 
*  '•i  the  great  mass  of  the  twenty-tivo  responses  testified  to  a 
Pl**vral  approval  of  the  Formula,  and  showed  that  the  pure 
.  *- 1  «till  lived.  Many  opinions  of  great  value  were  e.Ypre6sed 
"'^^*>lviug  no  change  in  doctrine,  but  suggeating  various  addi- 
''*'*»»B,  oniiasions,  and  alterationa  of  langoagft.  It  was  clear 
*!*'*■  1  the  book  had  uot  yet  reached  the  shape  in  which  it  could 
'Vi\  Ijr  1,^.^,1  tiiy  wants  of  the  Church. 
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HI.  Ai  soon  aa  the  aMwcre  were  received,  th«  Hcc/'.r 
Au_?U8(u8.withthocPiiinirTcii«!of  Bniiwwickand'W'urU-iiiI'ciy, 
called  trtgellicr  the  throe  j;rcftt«9t  of  lheoo-work«r«,  CIienin;Ji     I 
of  Rrunnu-ick,  Andrcse,  of  Tiibingen,  and  Selneocer,  of  Lei]iii;,  j 
to  revise  the  Torgaii  Formula  in  the  light  of  the  ex^ireanl 
judgments   of  the   Churchea,      They   met,  with   the  corliil 
consent  of  the  Abbot  tJIner,  at  the  Cloister  of  Bei^n,  vea 
Magdeburg. 

1.  Here  the  Torgau  Foi-raiilawaaimbraittedtoite/rjrfrfnaoS, 
March  1  -14, 1577.  The  work  was  don«  very  oonacieutiouttj'. 
Ktctj- suggestion  was  farefuliy  weighed, and  Mtiniatcd  iit  it*fal 
value,  the  trciitmc-tit  wua  initdu  morccoinpact,  and  an  Epitome 
of  the  Solid  IVclaration  wiw  prejiarod.  Th«  theory,  that  • 
•ucoud  reviition  was  made  in  Ajtril,  at  Bergen,  hue  little  to 
sustain  it. 

2,  The  ieromt  and  fintd  revision  of  the  Torgau  Formali 
took  piftoe  at  Bergen,  May  lP-28,  1577.  To  the  »  first-  Trium- 
virate" Brandenburg  added  Corner,  and  MuhouIus,  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  and  Mecklenbui^,  at  the  special  re<[u«t  of 
Augustus,  sent  Chytneua  of  Roitock.  Though  they  pa»i 
over  the  Formula  with  minute  i^aro,  they  found  lit tlolo  chiitigfc 

IV.  The  last  touches  were  put  to  tlio  work.  At  tbi*  Wagei 
(May  28,  IS77,)  we  know  it  as  the  licr/jm  FormnltL  It  wm  w 
be  known  in  history  us  the  Formula  of  ConconI,  for  this  it  wM. 
Between  ibis  time  and  iu  publioatioti  in  l.">80,  no  ehangevX 
made  in  it.  There  waited  in  it  a  nilent  migirt  which  the  nagic 
touch  of  the  preos  was  to  liberate,  to  its  great  mission  in  tltf 
world. 

V.  But  wonderful  a«  had  Iwen  the  work  done,  much  J"«t 
remained  to  be  done.  When  the  Church  lirst  saw  clearly  lh< 
way  in  which  peace  was  lo  be  won,  she  saw  that  it  involwd 
four  problems:  1.  The  determination  what  writings  wcM  W 
be  her  standitrd  of  teaching  :  where  was  to  bo  found  a  state- 
moDt  of  doctrine  which  the  Lutherau  Church  could  accept  uii- 
resorvodly  as  her  Confession.  2.  T1i<.'  propai'ation  of  u  ConfeiuioD 
which  should  apply  the  doctriue*  of  holy  Scripture,  and  of 
the  earlier  standards  of  tcnehing,  to  the  new  isanes  which  con- 
vuUcd  tlic  Church,  and  should  prtttcut  (he  older  standarda 
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corroption  and  false  interpretatiooB.  3.  The  Mcuring 
)th  claseca  of  Confctutioo,  the  siib«criptiuiu  of  the  toachors 
e  Cbarch,  as  rvpru^ouialivu*  of  it»  fuitli,  uud  4.  Tbo 
n  aoctiun  of  tliv  uonii  of  tcuvliiiig  hy  the  I'oUtiviU 
as,  wbicb  would  «bi<!l<l  il  ngaiii»t  violuucc." 
o  of  the«e  problems  bud  iio\r  been  happily  «olv«d  :  Tbo 
burg  ConfMi»iou ;  tU  AjWogj' :  tbc  ^hniitluAtd  Artidvai 
Iw!  Catecbisma  bad  been  tixcd  upon  as  the  ataiidanl  of 
ing ;  and  the  Bergc-n  Formula  bad  deteruiiiiod  the  uew 
LOUS,  in  ac*;orilaiu;e  with  that  ntandard.  Two  problciua 
Dfid.  It  was  first  contemplated  to  settle  tbem  hj'  holding 
wral  Conveution,  a  plau,  wiHely  abandoned.  The  plan 
ed  was,  to  submit  ibe  Ixwk  for  signaturo  to  the  rcpri.-*i.iu- 
*  of  the  Cburc-b  in  the  various  lands.  In  far  tbc  larger 
if  thu  Lutheran  States  and  Oittea,  the  subscription  was 
pt^  niade.  It  was  tbniughout  voluntary.  A  free  exprus- 
if  opinioD  waa  invited.  Force  was  put  upon  no  niau. 
Ten  the  enemies  of  the  Formula  pretended  that  such  was 
uc.  Tbc  Apostates  from  it,  at  a  later  j>ertod,did  not  pre- 
that  they  had  act«d  under  constraint  iu  signing  it.  It 
igncd  by  thtwo  Kie<:lora,  twenty-one  Princes,  twciity-two 
ta,  twutity.four  Free  Cities^  and  by  eight  thousand  of  the 
eiB  of  tbc  Church. 

,  It  was  im[><j«uble,  nevertheless,  in  the  nature  of  the  uoao 
:bcru  should  bo  no  diit^enling  voices.  Few  and  fceblo  lU 
wcrw  when  contracted  with  the  joyous  response  of  a, 
■  port  of  the  Church,  tlicy  wer«  listened  to  with  respect, 

rfort  was  spared  to  unite  the  whole  Church.  Rut  as 
nf  oljections  was  often  of  the  pettiest  and  moat  pitiful 
e,  for  the  most  part  the  merest  etlusious  of  the  ill  nature 
n  vlto  were  too  little  to  Irad,  and  too  vain  to  follow,  and 
lOtbcr  data,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  were 
nfmm  mere  motivw  of  political  jealousy,  or  State  intereet, 
eoUoneaaand  patience  failed  of  tbi-ir  object.  Tbcwc  who 
Um  Church  best  bud  hoped  rather  than  expect«<l,  that 
e  Ertatut  would  necept  the  bond  of  union.  Thi:«  holy  hope 
tot  indmd  ooosummatod,  but  great  beyond  all  «xpcutittioo 

■  •  AMM :  Oawb.  4.  C*na-  (orns),    1.  :lt. 
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were  tlic  reanlls,  ncverthcleaa.     If  the  Cliurcirs  vote  via  nrt 
abBolutely  unanimous,  it  was  that  of  aii  immonRO  miijority.   A 
Church  threatcn4!()  wirb  iltstniciion,  from  the  insidious  work- 
ing of  error,  had  risen  out  of  the  uhaoe  created  by  hereby  which 
prettndcd  to  be  orthodox.     The  darkness  in  which   do  nun 
could  t«U  friend  from  foe  bad  Wen  swept  away.     Deliveraw 
had  coniu  from  a  state  of  pitiful  strife  and  alienatioo. 
which  tlio  cnemii.'s  of  God  were  already  exulting  as  hopcii 
and  which  would  have  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  ncfom*' 
tion.    But  for  the  Formula  of  Concord  it  may  be  queetionrd 
whether  Protestantinni  could  have  boon  saved  to  the  worii 
[t  stuniichot]  the  wounds  nt  which  Lutbernnism  was  bleedinf 
to  death,  and  criacs  were  at.  hand  in  history,  in  which  I.ather- 
aniam  was  cfuential  to  the  tmlvntion  of  the  whole  Kefornmlmr 
interest  in  Knrope,     The  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  war  of  mar- 
tyra,  which  saved  our  modern  world,  lay  indeed  in  the  future  of 
another  century,  yet  it  was  fought  and  settled  in  the  Cloistw 
of  Bergen.     But  for  the  pen  of  the  peaceful  triumviratee,  t 
sword  of  GuetavuB  had  not  been  drawn,     Int«stine  treach 
and  division  in  the  Chur'ch  of  the  Refonnation  M-oold  hs' 
done  what  the  arts  and  arms  of  Rome  failed  to  do.    But  t1 
miracle  of  rostorution  win*  wrought.     From  beini^thc  most 
tracted  Church  on  earth,  the  J^utJieran  Church  had  braoi 
the  most  stable.     The  bloasom  put  forth  at  Angsbut^,  deepii 
the  storm,  the  mildew  and  the  worm,  had  ripened  into  (lie 
round  triiit  of  the  amjileat  and  clearest  (>>nfession,  in  whl 
the  Christian  t'hurch  has  ever  emlmdied  her  faith. 

The  Foi:rtii  Diviaios  of  the  History  of  the  Formula  of 
cord  embraces  the  ccenla  which  follotrcd  its  iiublication     Ami 
them  may  bo  enumerated,  as  most  in>[Kirtant,  the  following: 

I.  A  number  of  Estates,  not  embraced  in  the  first  aufaec: 
tion,  1680,  added  their  signatures,  in  1582.     There  was  now 
grand  total  of  eighty-six  Evangvlioal  States  of  the  Em 
united  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

II.  As  regards  iu  reception,  out  of  Germany,  may  be 
these  fnct«: 

1.  The  I'rinocs  and  theologians  by  whom  the  Formala 
Concord  had  been  ^veii  to  the  world,  had  made  no  effort 
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procure  the  subscription  nnd  cooperation  of  the  Chtirche*  out- 
Bide  of  the  Gerttiiin  Empire.  The  rejisoiis  for  this  course  woro 
vnrioas.  First,  To  hiivc  iiiviteti  tlie  co-working  nf  other  na- 
tionalities, would  Imvc  (■otiiplic&tetl ,  to  the  degroc  of  intpmcti- 
cftbilily,  wlmt  wn-t  nlrendy  so  tangled.  Second,  The 
difficulties  which  orit^inatcd  the  necessity  for  tlie 
Formiilft  of  C-oneord  were  com  pA  rati  voly  little  feltoutside  of 
<j}erinany.  The  whole  doi?trina!  Koformatirtn,  nntside  of  (Jer- 
raany,  was  in  a  certain  flense  secondary.  Germany  was  the 
battle-ground  of  the  j:reat  struggle,  ami  ntht-ra  waited,  know- 
ing that  the  decision  there  would  be  a  decision  for  uU.  Third, 
Political  l>arriers  existed.  In  sonio  lands  where  the  Lutheran 
Church  had  strength,  the  rulers  were  It«formed  or  Roman 
Catholic.  Ouo  of  the  Roformod  roonarcha  indeed,  King  Henry 
of  Navarre,  desired  to  fonn  an  alliance  with  the  Evangelical 
States  against  the  Uoinan  CalhuJic.'*.  hnt  the  Slates,  setting  the 
pure  faith  before  all  political  considerations,  declintKl  the  alli- 
ance, ejtckrpt  on  the  bMis  of  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

2.  Denmark  was  the  solitary  exception  t.o  the  rule  in  regard 
to  foreign  landH,  nii  exception  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that 
the  wife  of  Augustus  of  Saxony  was  the  sister  of  the  King, 
^rcdcrielc  the  Second,  The  feeling  of  Frederick  II.  was  prob. 
"'Hja  mingling  of  aversion,  inspired  by  some  of  his  theologians 
whn  tt'epe  Cry pto-Calvinisiic  or  I'liilippiatic,  and  of  dread,  leet 
*ae  formula  of  Concord  should  introduce  into  his  land  the 
"^''frovcrflics  from  which  it  Inid  hitherto  been  free.  How 
Wind  aixl  irrational  tlie  feeling  of  Frederick  was,  is  shown  by 
*nc  fact^  greatly  disputed  but  ftpjKirently  well  established,  that 
wifhotit  reading  it,  or  submitting  it  to  his  ilicologiuns,  he  threw 
into  ijifl  fire  the  superbly  bound  copy  sent  him  by  hisaiater.tho 
KWtrwB.  On  July  iAt\\,  U80,  he  sent  forth  an  order  forbid- 
*''*'K  this  bringing  of  a  copy  of  the  Book  into  Denmark,  under 
I*""ilty  of  (be  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of  the  otfender, 
•""*  of  hia  execution.  Ministers  and  teachers,  if  convicted  of 
h»viiig  a  copy  in  their  houses,  were  to  1m)  dcjxtsud.  In  spite 
^'  *oi»  fierce  opposition,  the  Formula  came  lo  bo  regarded  in 
l^'iaiirk  with  the  highest  rcveronoe,  and  in  fact,  if  not  in 
f'lrtn,  became  a  Symbol  of  the  Danish  Church. 
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3.  In  UoLSTEiN,  it,  was  s[ivi*iilly  inlroihi.-oil  :iinl  greatly 
prized,  and,  in  1647,  was  Ibrnmlly  at'i't'i.tcil  iw  ii  SvihItoI. 

4.  la  SwBDRN,  John  II.  {lo68-lii9^)  wae  on  tlie  throiK'.  To 
the  crael  murder  of  his  ineaao  brother  Eric,  he  added  the 
erime  of  peraiatent  efibrtB  to  force  Romanism  on  bis  people. 
There  of  course,  for  the  present,  the  Formula  could  not  hope 
for  a  hearing.  But  in  1593,  the  year  after  hia  death,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Upsala  determined  upon  its  8uI)scription,  and  ita  author- 
ity as  a  Symbol  was  still  further  fixed  by  later  solemn  acta  of 
official  sanction. 

5.  In  PoMBRANEA,  Livonia  and  Hqnoast  (1573-1597),  it  was 
accepted  oa  a  Symbol. 

III.  It  ia  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  nominally  Lu- 
theran Princes  and  States  either  1,  never  accepted  the  Formula 
as  their  Confession,  or  2,  having  accepted  it,  subsequently  with- 
drew. 

1.  The  city  of  Zweibrucken  which  had  not  received  the  For- 
mula, went  over,  in  1588,  to  the  Reformed  Church.  Anhalt, 
about  the  same  time,  the  Wetterau,  in  1596,  and  Hease,  in 
1604,  made  the  same  change. 

2.  In  the  Electoral  Palatinate,  Louis  had  been  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  work  of  Concord.  On  his  death,  1583,  John  Casi- 
mir  introduced  the  Reformed  faith.  Id  Brandenburg,  in  1614, 
utider  John  Sigismund,  an  Klectoral  Resolution  was  set  forth, 
full  of  coarse  abuse  of  the  Formula  and  of  its  authors.  The 
Formula,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  loved  and  reverenced  in 
Brandenburg.  In  part  of  Brunswick,  the  Corpus  Jolium  took 
the  place  of  the  Book  of  Concord.  It  embraced  everything  in 
the  Book  of  Concord  except  the  Formula,  and  had  in  addition 
a  work  on  doctrines  by  Chemnitz,  and  another  by  Urban 
Regius.  In  the  part  of  Brunswick  which  had  had  the  Corpua 
Wilhelminum,  the  Book  of  Concord  and  the  Corpua  were  both 
received  as  symbnllcai.  The  Corpus  had  all  the  matter  of  the 
Book  except  the  Formula. 

IV'.  Aa  might  be  anticipated,  appearing  in  so  controversial 
an  age  and  involving  all  the  greatest  questions  of  the  time,  the 
Formula  of  Concord  uxis  assailed  by  the  Reformed  and  the 
Roman  Catliolics,  and  by   a    few  nominal  Lutherans.     Moat 
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no  owned  nniODg  tliMC  earlier  asasults  wcro  llio  "  Cbristiiin  Ad- 

mor>  ition"  by  Drsinus,  1681,  the  Anhnlt  Opinion,  1^1.  the 

Kct-»ly  of  tbe  Bremen  Preacheni,  1581,  Irenretis'  Kxamcn,  1581, 

atxl.       Ambrose  W'olti'a   History   of  the  Atigabiirjif  OonfcMicHi, 

IfiS  O.    To  tliose  bitter  lilwla,  for  ibey  were  little  elae,  the  three 

prea»i  di^-inea,  Kirchner,  Selneccer,  and  CbemnitJt,  by  order  of 

the      'Cbree  Elector*,  of  tlio  rnUtiouto.  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg, 

«I>1  ied.    In  1599,appc«r«d  thoStaffort  Book  (named  from  tlio 

plMc^'vj  of  it«  publioution,)  in  wbiob  tbe  Margrave  ot  Baden 

WBt  .^^ned  bis  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Formula  of  Conoopd. 

Th&^-  were  so  convincing  to  hia  own  mind  that  he  peraecuted 

his        H^ntlieran  aabjects  for  not  fleeing  the  force  of  them.     The 

])<>c»]<  was  an«wered  by  the  Wurtcmberg  aud  Dleoloral -Saxon 

tbec:>  logiana,  in  1600-1602. 

S^a*Toral  Roman  Cntholic  writcra  also  amailcd  the  Formula. 

Th<^      most  renownod  of  these  was  Cardinal  Bcllarmin  in  bis 

"Ji^.<lgmcnton  the  Book  of  Concord,"  Cologne,  1689.     U  now 

forr:x:^B  the  Fourth  I'art  of  his  work  on  the  Controversies  of  his 

tim  <^ ,  tbfl  mastcr-pioec  of  the  Komish  Polemie  of  the  Sixteonth 

Cct»t.ury.     It  was  answered  by  lloe  of  Hoencgg  (1605)  and 

Ick  forming  an  estimate  of  the  mbbit!)  afo)  vai,cb  op  thk 
"PoR-aacLA  OF  Concord,  for  which  we  have  been  prepared  hy  the 
glaucx  taken  at  its  history,  the  following  facta  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration : 

I-  The  controversies  which  the  Formula  of  Concord  wao 
iH''*nt  to  aettle,  had  produced  incalculable  mischief  in  the 
Church,  and  alwolutoly  needed  settlement,  if  the  ,„,„„,,,  ^ 
(-nurx^j,  were  to  be  saved.  Coneora  iia 

^  •  The  time  was  one  of  mighty  agilAtiona  and  of  "*  *"'  "  "** 
strong  (^riviotions.  Kvery  question  involving  doi-trine  was  ro- 
gartlt'd  with  an  intensity  of  feeling,  which  a  cold  and  skejitical 
"S^  la  unable  to  understand.  God's  least  word  was  something 
tor  >v)iich  men  would  sjiend  their  years  in  battle,  would  take 
■  i*yfi]lly  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  would  abandon  their  homea 

H  I"*  exile,  and  would  ascend  the  scaffold.    They  resisted  unto 

H  Wood  on  the  division  of  a  hair,  if  they  believid  the  hair  to 

m  iN&oiig  to  the  h«id  of  Truth. 
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2.  The  age  waa  one  of  vaat  upheaval,  and  of  rapid  recon- 
strnction.  The  BuperstitionB  of  centuries  had  been  overthrown, 
and  the  temple  of  a  pure  Scriptural  faith  was  to  be  reared 
upon  their  ruins.  Every  man  was  a  polemic  and  a  builder, 
eager  to  bear  part  in  the  wonderful  work  of  the  time.  It  was 
an  age  of  feverish  excitement,  and  many  passed  through  the 
delirium  of  weak  mind  overwrought,  and  fancied  their  rav- 
ings, inspirations.  It  was  the  ago  of  antitheses,  in  which 
extravagances, by  a  law  of  reaction,  rose  in  hostile  pairs.  Two 
errors  faced  each  other,  and  in  their  conflict  trampled  down 
the  faith  which  lay  prostrate  between  them.  Extremists 
treated  truth  as  if  it  were  habitable  only  at  one  pole,  and  the 
proof  that  the  one  pole  was  untenable  at  once  involved  to  them 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  other, 

8.  The  controversies  which  followed  Luther's  death,  arrested 
the  internal  development  of  the  Church,  and  brought  the 
processes  of  its  more  perfect  constitutional  organizing  almost  to  a 
close.  The  great  living  doctrines,  which  made  the  Reformation, 
were  in  danger  of  losing  all  their  practical  power  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  men's  miuds  in  controversies.  War,  as  a  necessary 
evil  to  avoid  a  greater,  just  war,  as  the  preliminary  to  a  pure 
peace,  is  to  be  defended ;  but  war,  made  a  trade,  treated  as 
a  good,  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  interminable,  is  the  curse 
of  curses,  and  much  of  the  controversy  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  was  making  a  rapid  transition  to  this  type 
of  strife.  The  Church  was  threatened  with  schisms.  Her 
glory  was  obscured.  Her  enemi^  mocked  at  her.  Her  children 
were  confounded  and  saddened.  Weak  ones  were  turned  from 
her  communion,  sometimes  to  Zurich,  or  Geneva,  sometimes  to 
Rome,  Crafty  men  crept  in  to  make  the  Lntheran  Church 
the  protector  of  heresy.  There  was  danger  that  the  age  which 
the  Conservative  Reformation  had  glorified,  shoqld  see  that 
grand  work  lost  in  the  endless  dissensiooe  of  embittered 
factions.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pecrdiar  characteristic  of  the 
Formula,  on  which  its  necessity  and  value  depend,  goes  so  far 
in  solving  —  what  might  otherwise  seem  mysterious  —  that 
while  the  larger  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church  received  it  with 
enthusiasm,  some  did  not  accept  it.    The  reason  is:  that  while 
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tbo  Confeftsions  oot  forth  tlie  faith  of  our  Church,  in  hor  an- 

tftgonisra  to  the  errors  aulHiU  of  her,  the  Forttmla,  if  not  ex- 

ftusivcl^',  yet  in  the  main,  is  ocpupifid  in  stating  the  truth, 

aii(i  dofvnding  it,  over  againat  the  errors  tchieh  had  cn-pl  into  hei". 

And  corrupted  eome  of  her  children.     Bttmaaism,  with  its  arti- 

fiooB,  had  miflled  some.     Fan/ilirtsm,  sfflarianinn,  and  kertsy, 

hA<X  lured  other* ;  and  (he  urdor  of  controvorsy  against  the 

•VTong,  had  led  others,  as,  for  example,  the  noblu  and  great 

-''^i  ncfias,  to  cxt  ruvaganfO  and  over-statement,  which  noede*! 

to    tj4>  corrected.    Tho  Lutheran  Church  wu«  awiniled  by  open 

'^''a.»*  and  direct  pcwecution,  hy  intrigue,  Jesuitical  devico,  und 

*^<~>«»e[jiracy.     HonmniHin  was  active  on  the  one  hniid.iind  Mocto- 

''X^Fiiem   on  the  other.     False  brethren,  pseudo-unionists,  eu- 

**^*^-vorcd  by  tricks  of  false  interpretation  to  hnrnionixc  tho 

'^■■i  ^iiHge  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  of  the  earlier  Con- 

■^^R-ions,  with  their  errors.    The  mighty  sjurit  of  Luther  had 

S^^Txe  to  its  rest.     Melanehthon's  gentleness  sometimes  dogene- 

f^t^sd  into  utter  feebleness  of  purpose,  and  alike  to  the  Roman- 

'**^  and  the  sectariaus  he  was  induced  to  yield  vital  points. 

■Not  yet  compacted  in  her  organism,  living  only  by  her  fatth, 
*^**<i   centred  in  it,  as  her  sole  bond  of  union,  the  Lutheran 
**«arch.  iu  Qennauy  cspeeiaily,  which  was  the  great  battle- 
^*"Oiind,  was  called  to  meet  an  awful  crisis. 

^^Q'o  man  who  knows  the  facts,  will  deny  that  something 

^'****thy  of  tho  ri'sponsibility  involved  in  sueh  great  and  cogent 

****aosbad  to  Iwdoiie.     About  the  moans  there  may  b«disputo, 

*^_**^iit  the  end  there  ran  be  none.    The  world  is  very  much 

*^^iiled  betwceu  men  who  do  things,  and  men  who  siiow  that 

•^csj^  could   have  been  done  better,  but  the  latter  class,  at  leaat 

*^*  »*iit  that  thpy  had  to  be  done. 

i  T.  Tho  Church  in  this  time  of  trial  wsod  the  heat  mtarta  for 
**^  needed  end.     She  availed  herself  of  the  labors  of  the  best 
^*iri.who  proposed  and  carried  out  the  best  means  for  theprep- 
**>-tion  of  the  Formula  ot"  Concord. 

3  .  First  and  greatest  among  these  men,  was   the  Elector 

■^»3«pgif8,  of  Saxony,  (1533-1588.)  son  of  Duke  Henry,  the 

'  »oii«.     In  1548  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Christian  IIL 

'^  Denmark ,  who  was  universally  beloved  for  her  devoted  adhe- 
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reDce  to  Lutheraniem,  anil  for  her  domcBtic  Tirtaes.  Aogastna 
assisted  in  biiaging  about  tbe  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  in 
1565,  by  which  the  FroteRtants(LutheranB)  obtained  important 
rights  in  common  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  fact  that 
these  benefits  were  confined  to  the  "  adherents  to  the  Angs- 
hurg  Confeaaion,"  was  one  dangerous  sonrce  of  temptation  to 
the  Reformed.  It  led  men  to  pretend  to  adhere  to  that  Con- 
fession, simply  to  secure  the  civil  benefits  connected  with  it. 

The  Elector  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in  the  principles  of 
ooustitutional  sovereignty.  In  an  arbitrary  age  he  governed 
by  law.  lie  consulted  his  parliament  on  all  great  qaestions, 
and  raised  no  money  by  taxation  without  their  advice.  Hia 
edicts  were  ao  just  that  he  has  been  called  the  Saxon  Justinian. 
Hia  subjects  regarded  him  with  peculiar  love  and  reverence. 
By  his  skilful  internal  administration,  he  raised  his  country 
far  above  the  rest  of  Germany,  introdacing  valuable  reforms 
both  in  Jurisprudence  and  finance,  and  giving  a  decided  im- 
pulao  to  education,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  The  Dres- 
den Library  owes  to  him  its  origin,  as  do  also  moat  of  its 
galleries  of  arts  and  ecieuce. 

Augustus  bore  a  part  in  tbe  Formula  of  Concord  worthy  of 
him.  To  meet  the  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  Form- 
■ula,  the  Elector  himself  paid  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
gold.  His  gifts  and  efibrta  were  unceasing  till  tbe  great  end  was 
attained.  Noble  and  unauapicioue,  he  had  been  slow  to  believe 
in  the  poasibility  of  the  treachery  of  the  false  teachers,  whose 
mischievous  devices  he  at  length  reluctantly  came  to  Quder- 
«tand.  The  troubles  they  brought  upon  the  Church  whitened 
untimely  the  Elector's  head,  but  so  much  the  more  did  he  toil 
«nd  pray  till  the  relief  from  the  evil  was  wrouglit.  While  the 
theologians  were  engaged  in  conferences,  the  Sector  and  hia 
noble  wife  were  often  on  their  knees,  fervently  praying  that 
God  would  enlighten  His  servants  with  His  Holy  ^irit.  Id 
large  meaaure,  to  the  piety,  sound  judgment,  and  indefatigable 
patience  of  this  great  prince,  the  Church  owes  the  Formula 
of  Concord.* 

2.  Kext  to  the  name  of  AuousTHS,  is  to  be  placed  that  of 

*  HuUer  ;  Com.  Cone.  efa.  li.     Anion  :  i.  147,  148.     KBllBer:  S88. 
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Jacob  Audrbjr,  (1528-1590,)  Proftsaor  cind  Chnncelior  of  the 

Vliiiverflity  at  Tubingen,  and   Provost  of  the  Churt-b  of  St. 

U«orge.     lie  was  the  papil,  friend,  and  oollengiie  of  Brcntius. 

'  He  was,"  Bavs  one   who  bad  no  reason  to  tempt  liim  to  «x- 

'ravaganco  of  eulogy,   "a  man  of  excellent  genius,  of  largo 

^u],  of  rftro  eloquonvo,  of  fiiiisfaod  skill  — a  man  whose  judg^ 

"letits  carried  the  gruatcKt  authority  with  thorn."*    At  the 

•go  of  uightvcti  Lc  wan  Dwiii  at  Stuttgart — and  when,  on  the 

'*f>ture  of  that  city  by  tho  Spaniards,  the  Protostant  preachen 

"^•^  driven  out,  AndrcfC   rvniuined,  and  exorvised  an  influ- 

*''<s«  in  modt-rati  g  the  victors.     He  resigned,  at  the  age  of 

''^Oiity,hi8  varlicDt  place  as  a  clergyman,  rather  I han  accefitthe 

'"^^^rim,  with  its  concwiMonB  to  Konianisrn.     Ilia  labors  iis  a 

***  former,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  afterward  as  ft 

7^«T«rvator  of  tbc  Keformatioit,  were  unwearied.     He  wa«  "  in 

J**'^»nicying«  nft,"  «nd  nil  his  journeyinga  were  diri-etod  to  ttia 

*'^'^*d  of  tho  Obiircb,  and  the  glory  of  God.    The  CHtiiniU« 

*^  ich  Planck  makes  of  Andrcm,  is  confessedly  an  unkind  and 

I    **."5  Wt  on«,  yot  ho  saj-s :  "Andreae  belongs  not  merely  to  the 

-^ned,  bnt  to  the  lil>eraI-mindod  tlieoioginits  of  hie  era  ...  It 

not  in  his  nature  to  hate  any  man  merely  l>ccaiise  that 

fc-w  WM  not  orthodox  ...  It  was  not  only  [xiiutibic  for  him  to 

Jiint,  at  least  at  tho  beginning,  toward  those  wIk>  were  in 

'«^r,  but  he  felt  a  something  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  % 

'**-'**e,   which    attrncte<]    hira    to   those   that    erred."      "Hit 

'*  tings,"  Bays  Ilartraann,  "  over   one   hundred   and  lifty  in 

*^  v^ber,  are  among  the    most   interesting   memorial  of  the 

"^^racteriAticsofthc  theological  eftbrt  of  the  era.  He  was  a  man 

■     »-ich  eniditioii,  and  of  niiflagging  diligence.     His  eloquence 

^'**~«  his  hearers  rtwistlestily  with  it.     As  a  preacher,  he  wa* 

"■  I   of  fire  and  life.     His  sermons  were  prc-etnincntly  practical, 

'^     negotiations,  he  was  skilful  and  captivating." 

*^.  Worthyof  a*«ocifttio»  with  the  vunerablcnamoitof  Augua- 

•^   and  AndresB,  is  that  of  Ohbmkitz,  (1522-168C,)  Melanoh- 

t»«!>o'g  groatest  pupil.     At  the  age  of  fourteen,  already  reveal- 

^S  "  a  pe<rHliar  genius,"  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Wittenberg, 

'^  VflmtBU  :  n.  a  It.  T.  I.  HAS.    8*«  .tii(lt««.  In  H«rMg'*  R.  S.  I.  310,  by 
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There  he  received  his  first  deep  imprassioiiB  of  Lather,  whom 
he  often  heard  Id  the  pulpit,  in  the  falleet  glory  of  his  power. 
When,  nine  years  later,  Chemnitz  came  to  Wittenberg  aa  a 
University  student,  Luther  was  living,  but  the  young  scholar 
had  not  yet  decided  on  the  theological  Btudies  with  which  hia 
renown  was  to  be  identiliod.  To  tbeaeMelauchthondrew  him. 
The  learning  of  Chemnitz  was  something  colosaat,  bat  it  had 
no  tinge  of  pedantry.  His  judgment  was  of  the  highest  order. 
His  modesty  and  simplicity,  his  clearness  of  thought,  and  hJa 
luminous  style,  his  firmness  in  principle,  and  his  gentleness  in 
tone,  the  richness  of  his  learning  and  the  vigor  of  his  thinking, 
have  revealed  themselves  in  such  measure  in  his  Loci,  his 
Books  on  the  Two  Natures  of  our  Lord,  and  on  the  True  Pres- 
ence, in  his  Examen  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  his  Defence  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  aud  his  I{armony  of  the  Qospels,  as 
to  render  each  a  classic  in  its  kind,  and  to  mark  their  authof 
as  the  greatest  theologian  of  his  time — one  of  the  greatest  theo- 
logians of  all  time. 

4.  The  third  man  in  the  great  theological  "  triumvirate," 
as  its  enemies  were  pleased  to  call  it,  was  Nicholas  Selneccbb 
(1530-1592).  He  too  was  one  of  Melanchthon's  pupils  (1549). 
In  1557  he  became  Court  preacher  at  Dresden.  He  was'  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Elector  Augustus.  His  simple,  earn^t 
Lutheranism  led  him  to  defend  Hoffman  against  the  persecu- 
tions  of  the  Melanchthonian-Calvinistic  party.  So  little  did 
Augustus  at  that  time  understand  the  real  character  of  the 
furtive  error  against  which,  in  after  time,  he  was  to  direct  the 
most  terrible  blows,  that  Selneccer  was  allowed  to  resign  his 
place,  (1561).  The  exile  sought  refuge  in  Jena.  There  the 
Flaccian  troubles  met  him,  and  led  to  his  deposition,  but 
Augustus  recalled  him  (1568)  to  a  position  as  Professor  at  Leip- 
zig, in  which  he  labored  on,  in  stillness,  not  uuobaervant,  how- 
ever, of  the  mischief  connected  with  the  Orypto-Calvinistic 
movements  in  Saxony.  Finally  the  Elector,  with  his  aid,  had 
his  eyes  opened  to  these  evils,  and  the  movements  began  which 
terminated  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  In  all  these  move- 
ments, Selneccer  was  very  active  and  useful.  To  him  we  owe 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Formula.    Like  all  who  bora  pert 
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">  tltftt  noble  work,  be  was  very  fiort-ely  Assailed.  When  tho 
^fV>rmc(i  purty  came  into  power,  nt  the  death  of  AiigiiatuB, 
J  Sel  »-»i)c««r  wiw  depoecd,  and  not  even  allnweii  to  remiiiu  in 
I^s^Smig  AS  a  privuto  ciiiteii.  IJis  family  was  harAeserl  Ijy 
^'''^ll.And  Selnecflcr  himself  wna  reduced  to  poverty.  But  atlch 
^  n~h.  an  could  itot  long  be  crushed.  lie  was  called  to  the  atiper* 
lilt  ^  ndency  in  Ilildeoheim.  Lying  upon  the  Iwd  of  sickiioas,  in 
loO^,  lie  was  summoned  to  Leipzig,  aa  it«  Superintendent. 
t"r«>  11  Lad  bctn  overthrown,  fiolncccitr  was  txrnie  bAck,  dying 
hii  T:.  vindicated,  and  brvulhod  iiiii  luet,  in  Leipsig,  May  24, 1592. 
"^  ^*  «-s  Oliiircb  will  sin^  liis  precious  hymns,  somo  of  tliem  set  to 
}ii^  own  luelodie:*,  fo  the  end  of  time,  and  his  memory  will  be 
tr^-s^snrod  ns  tlt«t  of  one  of  her  great  defenders  in  the  time  of 
d*  «-lcn«*9.» 

■J^ .  Nor  were  the  three    men  who  were    associated  with 

A«^«lreiB,CliemnitK,  and  Sehieceer,  unworthy  to  bear  part  with 

th*:*«e  Iliree  chiefs  in  their  great  work,    Ohvtrakus  (loitO-tBOO  , 

of         Wiirtemberg,  was  one  of  Mclancht lion's   favorite  pupils. 

P'*<afeBaor  at  Kostotik,  and  Superintendent,  renowned  for  hiB 

•o^  »  d  judjtment,  his   large  culture,  his  moderation,  his  deep 

^^intfcighi  into  the  needs  of  his  time,  his  desire  for  tho  poaoo  of 

Bl'l^**  Church,  his  fame  was  great  in  his  own  communion',  bin 

^B'W4a«  not  confined  to  it.     His  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confi-n- 

^■non  is  claesio  in  its  kind.     I te  was  a  "  groat  and  renowned 

J      l*»*Jier,  who  had  few  e<iual8."t      Akdubw  MiigcULUS  (15J4- 

[      1*4*1)  was  of  Sa.\ony.     In  15^8,  be  was  among  the  devoted 

^H:j'P'">g   nien   of   the    Reformation     who   surrounded    Luthor', 

^Pl*  **»>e  wurc  more  dcvotwl  to  the  great  leader  than  MtLSculun. 

**  **ny*  of  Luther :  "  Since  the  Apostles'  time,  no  greater  man 

^b^-^  lived  npon  earth.     God  has  jioured  out  all  Hid  giftM  on 

^^^**    one  man.      IJctween  the  old  teachers  (even  Hilary  and 

,  **Kvi8tine)and  I.uther,  there  is  as  widea  dilferenne  as  between 

*^    ttbiningof  tho  moon  and  (he  light  of  the  sun."     lie  was 

Earnest  defender   of   the   faith,  a   fejirlesa   and    powerful 

***clier,  unsparing  of  wrong,  and  active  in  all  the  worka  of 

.y^-      CUBiSTOPUBR   CiJaXKit  (1.118-1.11)4)    was  of  Friinatnia. 

**    Was  a  Doctor  and  I'rufosHor  of  theology,  at  Frankfort  on 
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the  Oler,  aod  General  Snperiutendent  of  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg,  and  author  of  a  number  of  learued  works.  He 
was  styled  the  "  Eye  of  the  University."* 

6.  With  these  chief  laborers  were  associated,  at  various 
stages,  a  number  of  others.  In  some  shape,  the  whole  leaming 
and  judgment  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  that  era  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  itself  felt  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

7.  The  plan  on  which  the  work  was  carried  through,  was  of 
the  best  kind.  The  plan  involved  careful  preparation  of  the 
proper  documents  by  the  ablest  bands,  repeated  revision,  com- 

'  parison  of  views,  both  in  writing  and  by  colloquy,  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  various  parts  of  the  Church,  the 
concurrence  of  the  laity  and  ministry,  and  the  holding  of  a 
large  number  of  conventions.  So  carefully  and  slowly  wafl  the 
work  carried  on,  that  in  the  ten  years  between  its  opening  and 
its  close,  the  gifts  and  contrasts  of  Ihe  great  men  engaged  in  it 
were  brought  to  the  most  perfect  exercise.  Never  was  a  work 
of  this  kind  so  thoroughly  done.  The  objections  made  to  the 
plan  and  its  working  are  of  the  weakest  kind.  A  General 
Synod  of  all  the  Lutheran  Churches  was  impossible,  and  if  it 
could  have  been  convened,  could  not  have  sat  long  enough  for 
the  needed  discussions.  The  General  Consent,  which  is  the 
only  thing  of  value  which  a  General  Synod  could  have  given, 
was  reached  in  a  far  letter  way.  The  Formula,  though  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  great  divines,  was  the  act  and  deed 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  its  major  part.  The  Formula  of 
Concord  brought  peace  and  blessing  wherever  it  was  honestly 
received.  The  evil  that  remained  uncorrected  by  it,  remained 
because  of  the  factious  opposition  to  it.  All  good  in  this  evil 
world  is  but  proximate.  Even  the  divine  blessing  which 
descends  direct  upon  the  world  from  the  hand  of  God,  is  marred 
by  the  passions  of  bad  men,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  good. 
The  divine  rule  of  faith  does  not  force  upon  the  nnwilling  a 
perfect  faith,  nor  should  we  expect  a  Confession  of  faith,  how- 
ever pure,  to  compel  the  unwilling  to  a  conaiatent  confeasion. 
IV.  The  DOCTRINAL  RESULT  reached  in  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord is  in  conformity  with  the  pure  truth  of  the  divine  Word. 

"  JSther:  QalebrMn  Uii«.  VoL  U  ool.  2106. 
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Tike  doctrines  wbic-b  the  Forxnuls  was  mount  to  settle,  were 
eet  tied  aright.  As  pPcUminary  to  tho  whole  diBcuwiou  proper, 
tJi^    Formula 

3.  .  Lays  down,  more  sharply  and  clearly  thno  hod  yet  heen 
do»»«,  the  priaciple,  that  Hdy  Scripture  is  tho  only  and  perfect 
r«r«=-  (iffiiith.  The  Wa/cseU  forth  the  CTrt/cnda  — the  things  that 
nr^     to  be  believed. 

^S_  It  deliiies  the  proper  functions  of  tho  pure  Creed  as  the 
Clt  %^rch'a  (etiimontf  and  Confession  of  tho  truth  derived  from 
*hc»  rule.  The  Crttd  sets  forth  tho  ercdita  —  the  things  that 
ar^     believed. 

^  n  consonanoe  with  this  Rule,  and  by  noccMity  in  coasonance 
^'i  V:-  }i  the  pure  Creeds  of  the  past,  ibc  Formula  dcterminee  over 
'^■^*.  just  the  errors  of  the  time : 

*•  In  regard  to  origii\al  sin,  that  it  is  not  the  essence,  or  sab- 
8t«.«-j^^  or  nature  of  nun,  (Flaccius,)  but  a  corruption  of  that 

■•^-  Of/rte  irtfl,  that  there  are  not  thref  (^■inil  causes  of  con- 
^^ion,of  whieli  oiioi#niairi<  will,(Pbilippi8tic,)  but  two  only, 
^  Holy  Spirit,  and,  an  ilisi  instrument,  the  Wonl. 
■Mfcr.  0/  jiutifyation,  that  Christ  is  our  righteousness,  not 
'"^•xily  according  to  his  divine  nature.  (Andrew  OeJander,)  nor 
mcax-ely  liccor^Itng  to  his  human  imiiiro,  [titancar,)  but  uccord- 
"}tS  to  both  natures:  and  that  justification  is  not  an  infused 
"K 1  iteousneSB,  (Osiander,)  but  a  pardon  of  our  sins — is  not 
P**^-9ical,  but  forensic. 

*«3.  0/  tjocd  works.  Here  are  rejected  the  phrases:  that  good 
*"*  »'k»«  arc  necessary  to  salvation,  (Major,!  and  that  good  works 
"^^^  injurious  to  8alvaiioUj(Ainadorf,) and  the  truth  is  taught 
"  *~«t,  that  good  works  most  surely  follow  true  faith,  aH  the 
K*^^^  fruit  of  a  good  tree;  that  it  is  the  necessary  duty  of  regei»- 
te  men  to  do  good  works,  aad  that  he  who  sins  knowingly 
ww»^iB  thfl  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  men  are  neither 
)'*;^lified  nor  saved  by  their  good  works,  but  by  '■  grace  through 
'•■**-b."  In  a  word,  juslilioution  and  its  fou8e<[uent  salvation 
afcs  u«oe$Riiiry  to  good  works,  not  the  convwrse.  They  precede. 
lt*ft  good  works  follow.  Second :  "  We  reject  and  condemn  tho 
*^"Md  phrase,  'that  good  works  arc  injurious  to  salvation,* 
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an  ecaiidalona  and  destructive  of  Cbmtinn  dUciplinc-    7^'Z 
the  works  of  a  man  who  trusts  in  them  nre  pernicious,  \»  not  tk 
fault  of  the  works  tbomselves,  but  of  liis  own  v«in  tnisl,  wliiii, 
contrary  to  the  express  Word  of  God,  he  puts  in  thcin.    Goorf 
works  ill  bi'IievcrB  are  the  indications  of  eternal  aalvniion.  It  it 
God'M  u-ill  and  express  commimd  that  believers  should  do^ocJ 
works.     These  iho  Holy  Spirit  works  in  them.     These  worVi 
for  Chri«t'»  Huko  are  plousin;;  to  God,  and  to  them  lie  hub 
[ironiiAod  n  ^lorioun  rewurd  iu  the  life  that  now  is,  and  U 
that  which  is  to  <<ome.     Tn  these  la«t  times  it  U  no 
sary  that  men  should  he  exhorted  to  holy  living,  should  ' 
minded  how  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  oxenase  them- 
selves in  good  works  to  show  forth  their  faith  and  gratitude 
toward  God,  than  it  is  necessary  to  beware  lest  they  minjls 
good  works  in  the  matter  of  justification.     For  by  an  EpicB^ 
ruun  persuasion  about  faith,  no  less  than  by  a  Papistical  hI 
Pbari^ic  tru»t  in  their  owu  works  and  merits,  can  men  cotM 
under  eondem nation."* 

V.  Of  the  Imw  and  the  Gospel  When  the  word  Gosp*l  it 
taken  in  its  general  and  widest  sense,  as  embracing  the  entin 
leacbing  of  Christ  and  of  His  Afmstles,  it  may  be  rightly  »i^ 
that  it  is  a  preaching  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  But 
when  llie  word  Uoape!  is  used  in  its  sprri/i^  and  proper  sensf, 
so  that  Moses  as  the  teacher  of  the  Law,  and  Christ  thetetclU| 
of  the  tiosfiel  are  contrasted,  the  Gospel  is  not  a  prcaehingf 
penitence,  and  of  reproof  of  sins,  but  none  other  than  a  tofHi 
joyful  message,  full  of  consolation,  u  prectoiu  setting  forth 
of  tlie  grace  and  favor  of  God  obtained  through  the  menu  of 
C:hri8t.^ 

vi.  Of  the  third  iLie  of  thf  Iaiv;  The  Tiaw  of  God  has  not  ■ 
»_first  use,  to-wit,  to  preserve  external  discipline,  and  a  . 
use,  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  their  sins,  but  has  afa 
third  use,  to  wit,  that  it  he  diligently  taught  unto  regene 
men,  to  all  of  whom  much  of  the  flesh  still  clings,  that  tlH| 
may  have  a  sure  rule  by  which  their  entire  life  la  to  bo  shap^ 
and  governed. 

Vti.  Of  the  Lord's   Supper.    This   was   by   pro-ommen<.« 
•  Epll«m«  58e-£91.     Solid.  DtelkKt :  e90-;0& 
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<lue«tlon  which  led  to  the  prcpanitJon  of  the  FnrmulR,  und  it 
■a  aiiswvriM]  with  poculinr  di  linctnotts  and  fulnetts.  TlieatHte- 
meDig  in  which  it  embraces  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Snppor,  Arc  thc8o: 

The  iruo  hody  nnd  true  blood  of  our  Lord  Jeaua  Ghrist  are 
tru  1 V  mid  substnntiallf  *  present  in  the  Holjr  Supper,  and  are 
tnaly  iinparted  with  the  hread  and  wine  : 

*'They  are  truly  received  orally  with  the  bread  and  wino. 
httt  not  in  the  manner  imagined  hy  the  men  of  Capernaum, 
(Join  vi.  52.)  hat  in  a  Bupernatural  and  heavenly  nmnnor,  by 
'^•^•on  of  the  Sacramental  union,  a  manner  which  human  Hunse 
*f»<J  reoAon  cannot  nndoratand.  Wo  UBC  the  word  '  Spiritual ' 
■**  order  to  exclude  and  reject  that  groM,  fleshly  manner  of 
P«*<Sf<enoe  which  the  Sacrament arinns  feign  that  our  Churohca 
'^c^lcl.  In  this  scuHO  of  the  word  Hpiritunl.we  also  eay  that  the 
**^»*iy  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Supper,  arc  spiritually 
•■^oeiived.  .  .  For  though  that  participatioa  be  onU,  the  manner 
**f  it  18  spiritual:" 

They  an,-  received  by  nil  those  who  uM  the  Sacrament :  hy 
*-Ho  worthy  and  believing,  to  consolation  nnd  life  ;  by  the  unbo- 
''^"v-ing,  tojudgment. 

^enw!  the  Fonnula  rtjerts  amt  rvndcmns : 

Tlie  fopish  TraiiHubatantiation  ;  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Masa ; 
*H^  Oommnnion  in  one  kind  ;  the  adoration  of  the  external 
'*^»nent9  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper: 

The  errors  of  the  Zwingllans  and  Oalvini9ts,BuchaB  these: 
'■^W-tthe  words  of  the  Testament  are  not  to  be  taken  as  they 
***  <»  nd ;  that  oTily  broad  and  wine  arc  orally  received  ;  that  tho 
^^•3y  of  Christ  is  received  merely  spiritually,  meaning  by  thia 
P^oiely  liy  our  faith  ;  that  the  bp.>ad  and  wine  are  only  tokens 
^y  whieh  Christian*  ncknowlcdgc  e«ch  other ;  or  that  they  are 
^Rtireu,  tyi^efl,  and  Ainiilitndes  of  an  absent  body  ;  that  in  the 
*^pper,only  the  virtue,  operation,  and  merit  of  tho  absent  body 
^*^^  blood  of  Chnat  are  iliB]ien§ed  ;  that  the  body  of  Christ  ia 


>Qch  sense  shut  up  in  heaven,  that  it  can  in  no  manner 


F  >■> 

I  **Jatever  bo  on  earth  when  the  Holy  Supper  is  observed : 

I  *^AI1  language  of  a  gross,  carnal,  Ca{>ernaitiah   kind,  In 

I  "^gird  to  the  supernatural  and  heavenly  rayatory  : 

^^^^H  *lj«niuui  vMcailiah.     LMiu:  aiibMUHUDur. 
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"  That  Capemaitish  eati»s  of  the  body  of  Chriat,  m  ifil 
were  rent  with  the  teeth  and  oonconted  as  other  food,  wiiidi 
the  f^acramcnrArianit,  agniiisi.  the  witneaa  of  their  cttuscMncA 
after  so  many  protestations  on  onr  part,  maticiouiiy  frigOi 
that  they  may  bring  otir  doctrine  into  odium."  * 

viiL   Tf>e  Fcrmn  of  Chrint.     The  handling  of  this  great  Ibemt 
oonnecta  itself  closely  with  tho  Lord's  Supper.     The  doctno* 
of  the  person  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Formals  rests  npon 
the  subliniest  scries  of  inductions  in  the  history  of  Chriitisa 
doctrine.     In  all  Coofoseional  history  there  i«  nothing  te  \» 
compurcd  with  it  in  the  combination  of  exact  exogocis,  of  do^ 
matic  skill,  and  of  fidelity  to  historical  development.     FiAeea 
conturiiM  of  Christian  thought  cnlminat*  in  it.    The  dorttins 
of  the  "  Oominunicutio  Idiomntum"  is  indeed  but  Iho  rcpeti^ 
whi<-b  Christian  science  in  \l*  lust  maturity  ptv«cnts,  of  tk 
truth  that    "the   Word    wiis  made  flesh."     The  Apostle^ 
Creed  already  has  it,  when  it  says  that  Ood's '*n»/y  •SoitiOr 
Ijord,  was  conceived,  born,  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  bniied, 
descended  into  hell,  ascended  to  the  heavens,  and  aitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  tiie  Father  Almighty."   The  "  idioinata"  are  i* 
separable   from   the    natura,   the   attributes    are    inBopntaUl 
from  tbo  nstture,  and  if  there  be  a  "  communicatio"  of  naturts, 
there  muRt  be  a  "  commnnicatio  "  of  thcw  attributes  ;  tliftt  it, 
the  nature  personally  ae«um«d  inuftt,inthat  assumption, be Is^ 
tieipunt  of  the  att  ributt*  of  that  nature  to  whi»Be  jtemon  it ''» 
uiwumfil.      [f   an   Kternal    HMng  was    actually  ronctivM  xt^^ 
fiorn,  if  the   impiuuiible  actually  suffered,  if  the  infinite  u-it 
actually  fastened  tx>  the  cross,  if  the  immortal  was  dead,  if  Q* 
whom    heaven,  and    the    heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  ooiitaiSi  1 
waa  hidden  in  a  grave. —  if  all  this  be  not  »  riddle,  hot!  ' 
clear   direct  statement  of  doctrine  —  to  accept   the  Apoatltf 
&«ed  is  to  accept  the  preeuppo«ilion  which  neee«.titates  tbt 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Commnnicatio  Idioniatntn. 
If    the    Apo*tlc«'   Urc-ed    d<)0«   not    mean    that  .lesus  Chrirt 
ia  erne  person  iu  whom    there  is  no  inseparable  connectica 
of  the  natures,  »o  that  tlie  one  person  really  does  all  that  '» 
done,  whether  through  one  nature  or  through  both,  and  tli* 

•  SiiiUime,  bOT-GOt.  Suiid.  Dectaraito.  TSl-TCO. 
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ono  pereoa  rcAliy8iifl*erHall  thnlinmiftorod,  though  it  can  RufTer 

only  through  the Bolennl are  which  is  paanible  ^if  it  incana  that 

God*  only  Son  did  not    die,  but  that  another  and  humun 

poraon  died  ;  if  it  means  that  lie  who  was  born,  and  auflcred, 

atid  died,  does  not  Bit  at  thv  rii;ht  Land  of  God,  uiid  is  not  the 

jutlt^oof  the  quick  and  tho  doiid,  hut  that  only  another  and 

divine  pefMn  so  »\U  and  shall  so  judge ;  if.  in  a  wonl,  the 

-A. poetics'  Crood  nlcuns  that  Jcous  Chriit  wao  not  Ood't  only 

Son ,  but  that  ono  of  Hia  natures  was  (jod'a  Son,  and  the  other 

"a-turo  wiw  not  God's  Son,  and  thai  Jeana  Christ  i*  not  in  fact 

*>no    petHon  in  two  natnrea,  but  two  iieraonfl,  then  docs  tha 

A  iitottlM*  Creed  pemistontly  aay  what  it  does  not  mean,  and  tho 

*»iitli  Cittliolto  ia  a  chaoa  of  oontradiotioiia.     The  Nicene  Creed 

^^••^rU  the  same  great  doctrine  at  an  advanced  point  of  acjen- 

tiBti  ripenesa.     The  only  begotten,  the  Ktenial  Son,  Maker  of 

*'J     things,  descends  from  heaven,  is  made  man,  ia  crucified 

U^ongb  inliuite),  suD'ers,  (though  impaeelble).  He  is  ono  person, 

^  "^.-hom  is  referred  all  the  glory  that  is  divine,  and  all  the  shame 

^"d   {Klin  that  are  human.     The  Athanaaian  Creed  witnesses 

"ill  further :  "  Though  he  bo  God  and  man,  lie  ia  not  two,  bat 

oa^  Christ  —  one,  not  by  the  conversion  of  Wvinity  into  flesh, 

Wt  by  the  aasumption  of  humanity  to  God  ;  one  altogether, 

"Ot    by  confusion  of  sulwtanoo,  Imt  by  nnity  of  person.     For 

I*     tite  rational  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  ia 

*'"o  Christ,  who  "  (God  and  man,  one  Christ,)  "  sutlered  for  our 

■*'^v»tion,dt«iwndcdinto  hell,  r<Me  tho  third  day."     Tho  Augft- 

W  fg  Oonfewaion  takesup  this  thread  of  witness:  "  God  the  Son 

^■**<3aine  man,  so  that  there  bo  two  naturcK,  the  divine  and 

''a«iiun,  iu  unity  of  person  inscparahly  conjoined,  ono  Christ, 

truly  God  and  truly  man,  who  was  born,  truly  Dufl'erod,  vttm 

<='^«ified,  dead  and  buried  " 

I'bv  Scripture  faith  ropreitented  in   theac  witnooACA,    tho 
EortuuU  sets  forth  at  large  in  them  propositions: 

!•  The  divine  and  tho  human  natui-e  arc  personally  nnitod 

"*  Christ.    Tliows  natures  are  not  commingled  into  ono  eul)- 

^Doe,  uor  is  one  changed  into  the  other,  but  each  nature 

'^*J>iiM  its  (.-saK'ntiitl  propertiea,  which  can  never  become  tho 

l^penio*  of  the  other  nature. 
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2.  T]ie  properties  of  the  divino  nuture  are,  to  be  ftsenti^ 
nalwidty,   and  of  its^f  oimiipotent,  ctoroal,   infinite,  everj- 
where  present.     Thc*oiicitlicr  uiv,  nor(»n  lie,  the  nttribul«rf 
the  human  nntuit^     The  attributes  of  the  human  dikik 
neither  ar«,  nor  can  be.  the  attributes  of  tbe  divine  nntiire. 
-  8.  Those  thingti  whii-b  nre  proper  to  the  one  nature  oiily.an 
attributed  to  the  other  nature  not  as  sepamtc.  but  to  the  whol* 
person.    The  divine  narnre  does  not  tinfter,  bill  that  jxTsoiiwlifl 
isGod-Buftfirs  in  His  humanity.  All  works  and  atlantfcHngflvt 
attributed  not  to  the  nature,  but  to  the  per»on.     Koch  nsti 
acta,  witli  the  comrannion  of  the  other,  what  is  proper  bo  it, 

4.  The   hnman   nature   in  Christ,  Iwoause  it  is  persooalij 
united  with  the  divine  nature,  beside  and  above  its  nata 
essential, and  permanent  human  projwrties,  has  ci'rvaw/ peeoll 
supernatural,  unsearchable,  un.tpeakable  prerogatives  of  mi 
esty.  glory,  and  power. 

5.  This  inipartation  is  not  made  by  any  essontial  or  nntni 
outpourinp  of  the  attribtitea  of  the  divino  nature  upon 
human  nature,  as  if  the  humanity  of  Christ  could  have  them 
per  se  and  separated  from  tbo  divine  eBSonec.  or  as  if  throuj;!) 
that  communicntioii  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had  laid 
aside  its  natural  and  exsential  properties,  and  was  cither  cen- 
verted  into  the  divine  nuture,  or  was  made  oqual  in  iwelf,** 
per  se.  to  the  divino  nature  by  th(fse  eommwnicated  attri- 
butes, or  that  the  natural  and  essential  properties  of  each  "C 
the  same,  or  at  legist  equal. 

6.  Inuiimueh  ai*  tbo  wliole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwell*  i" 
Christ,  not  asin  Itnly  men  and  angels,  but  l>odily,  that  ia,**!'"  ■ 
itr  mm  pmpcr  ixuli/,  that  Godhead,  with  all  its  majesty,  virln», 
glory,  and  operation,  wliere  and  as  Christ  will,  shines  forth  in 
that  human  nature;  and  in  it,  with  it,  and  through  it,  nrvesl" 
and  exercises  its  divine  virtne,  majesty,  and  efficacy. 

7.  Thus  there  is  and  abides  in  Christ  on/  on(t/  divine  onmipfr 
tence,  Wrtue,  majesty,  and  glory,  ichu-h  is  proper  to  the  dtti*^ 
nature  alone;  but  this  same,  whieh  is  one  only,  shines  forth  aao 
fully,  yet  volnntarily,  exerts  its  power  in,  and  with,  nod  througb 
tlie  assumed  humanity  in  Christ.* 

•  Fgroul.  CoDaor.'E^t.  «t  S«l.  D«olkrkl.  »n.  tUI. 
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8.  To  mako  moro  clear  ihc  trftin  of  reasoning  which  reaulta 

in  the  doetrinc  of  the  Coiiimtuiiou  of  properties,  certiiin  logi- 

c»l  prMupporiitions,  iind  oertain  dcSnitinns  should  h*s  held  in 

■nind.     In   the  iiicarnntioit    it  in   not  two  peranns,  to  wit,  n 

'livinc  person  and  a  human  person,  which  a^atime  eitch  other, 

•I  if  tlivre  were  two  co-ordinates,  which  equally  took  ^ach 

(Micriiior  does  one  person,  to  wit,  the  divine,  take  another 

person,  to  wit,  a  human  peraoa,  so  that  there  are  two  persona 

"1  the  union,  the  divine  person  nHsuniini;,  and  the  human  per- 

•011  affiumed  :  hat  one  person,  harine  the  divine  nature,  asaome^ 

a  Ji  ntnan  nnturo,  bo  that  there  results  a  person  in  which  two 

ua.t:t]rc»arecoii>(tituent,hutitidittbrcnt  ways  —  the  divine  nature 

al>«olut«ly  nnd  independently  peraonnl,  tiud  the  human  uuture 

secondarily  and  dejicndeatly  personal ;  the  divine  nature  still 

ha^,  as  it  ever  had,  it»  own  intrinsic  personality ;  the  human 

uitt  ure  is  assumed  to  the  divine  nature,  and  neither  had,  nor 

bn4»  any  other  pcraonality  than  the  one  divine  personality, 

which  it  ha*  in  virtue  of  the  union.     The  human  nature  of 

Cl»«-mt  does  not  suhsist  per  st,  as  does  the  humanity  of  every 

other  one  of  our  race,  but  suhsists  in  the  person  of  the  Son 

of  God.   ilonoe.  though  the  mttures  he  distinct,  the  person  is  in- 

•opurable.     Tliis  t-omplcx  diviac-human  person  did  not  exiat 

"®*<>nj  the  union,  and  cannot  exist  except  in  and  by  the  union ; 

M<t  iJiQ   soooud  nature   in  the  complex   person   has   not   cx-> 

late^  ^  ^  nature  before  or  separate  from  this  union,  and  never 

•""ij  nor  ha»,  nor  can  have,  personality  apart  from  that  union. 

*•*<»  (.^tmmiiiiicatio  idioinatum  is  therefore  no  giving  away, 

*^  *-liat  [Jie  giver  eeaaea  to  have,  and  the  receiver  retains  for 

it«i?lt'  apart  henceftirth  from  the  giver,  but  in  the  fellowfthip  of 

*^'fibntea,  which  the  two  iiaturos  posse«8  in  the  one  pcraou, 

'*  tliviiic  nature  having  these  altrihulcs  intrinsically,  and  the 

'^TiUiu  nature  having  them  in  and  because  of  its  personal  iden- 

^'Bcfltion  with  the  <li%*ine  nature.     In  this  relation  the  word 

*^tomunicat«  "  employed  actively,  means  to  "  confer  a  joint 

P*'^«c»ion,"  that  is,  the  divine  nature  confers  on  the  human  a 

J**'t*t  possession  of  attributes  in  thr.  person.    The  word  "com- 

^ttnieate,"  u»cd  as  a  neuter  verb,  means  to  "  have  something 

^'^  coninioa  with  another;"  the  human  nature  baa  the  attrt- 
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butes  in  common  with  the  divine  nature,  bat  derivatively  only 
in  and  through  its  personal  union  with  the  divine.  The 
"  Communication,  or  Communion  of  properties  "  ia  therefore 
the  participation  of  these  properties  by  the  two  natures  in 
common  in  the  one  person,  the  divine  nature  having  the  attri- 
butes intrinsically,  the  human  nature  having  them  through 
the  divine  and  dependently.  Though  the  Logos  unincamate 
was  a  proper  person  before  he  took  a  human  nature,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Logos  incarnate  involves  the  two  natures.  That 
person  which  is  not  both  human  and  divine  is  not  Christ's 
person,  and  that  act  or  presence  which  is  not  both  human  aad 
divine  is  not  Christ's  act,  nor  Christ's  presence. 

The  Errore  rejected  by  the  Formula  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
ail  that  involve  a  confusion  or  transmutation  of  the  natures; 
the  presence  of  Christ's  human  nature  in  the  same  way  as 
deity,  as  an  infinite  essence,  or  by  its  essential  properties ;  all 
equalizing  of  its  essential  properties  with  those  of  God,  aud  all 
ideas  of  its  local  extension  in  all  places.  The  Errors,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  alone  in 
the  redemptory  suffering  and  work,  with  no  fellowship  with  it 
on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  the  presence  of  Christ  with 
us  on  earth  is  only  according  to  His  divinity,  and  that  his 
human  nature  has  no  part  whatever  in  it ;  that  the  assumed 
human  nature  in  Christ  has,  in  very  deed  and  reality,  no  com- 
munication nor  fellowship  with,  or  participation  in  the  divine 
virtue,  wisdom,  power,  majesty  and  glory,  but  that  it  has 
fellowship  with  the  divinity  in  bare  title  and  name. 

IX.  Of  the  Descent  op  Christ  into  Hbll.  The  treatment 
of  this  diiBcult  point  is  a  model  of  comprehensiveness,  brevity, 
simplicity,  and  modesty.  The  doctrine  may  be  arranged  as  a 
reply  to  these  questions  : 

1.  Who  descended  ?  Christ,  Son  of  God,  our  Lord,  therefore 
divine ;  who  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  therefore  human  ; 
consequently,  not  the  body  alone,  nor  the  soul  alone,  nor  the 
divinity  alone,  but  Christ,  the  whole  person,  God  and  man. 
This  is  the  precise  affirmation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  :  "  God's 
only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
bom,  suffered,  died,  descended  into  hell." 
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2.  When?  Not  before  hia  death,  (Calvin  and  XTrBirms,)  nor 
Kt  hia  burial,  as  identical  with  it,  (OccolnniimdiuH,  Ikxa,) 
Iwt  afier  hia  biiriul. 

So  the  order  of  the  Apostles'  Crocd :  "  Dead,  buried,  lie  dc- 
»wndcd  into  hell." 

S.    WhUherf    Xot  into  a  me'aphon'ent  hell,  of  paina  of  fwnl, 

**/■  of  painri  like  those  of  the  diiiniioti,  (Cnlvin,  Ursiiiaa,)  not 

'tCo  the  grave,  (Oecolampadina,  Ilcza,)  nor  the  limhua  pa- 

(njin.a  subterranean  p!a<?e  of  souls,  (Hellarniin.  and  the  Roman- 

»^tm  generally,  with  some  of  tlio  Fathera,)  but  into  hell. 
4.   Wfijf/    To  give  to  our  Lord  a  glorious  victorjr  and  tri- 
b^]*'),  to  overcome  Satan,  and  to  overthrow  the  power  of  hell 
^    all  believers. 
S.  iloto?    How  it  was  done  wo  may  not  curiously  seikrch, 
bat  reserve  the  knowledgwof  it  for  auotlior  world,  when   this 
■u«^  other  niysteritis  shall  lie  uneoverud,  which  in  this  life  sur- 
II      ptt^>g  the  power  of  our  blind  reason,  and  are  to  bo  reeeivcd  in 
■Mt>-a  pk-  fuitb. 

^H  ^f  0  Atititbe«o«  are  added  to  this  Article. 
^V  ^K.  Op  I->:ci.EsiAe-TicAi.C'ERBUoNiEs;  THE  APtApnonx.  Usages, 
r  wV&teh  are  neither  coinrnauded  nor  forbidden  ip  God's  wor<l, 
^B  «r«s  in  thcntitelvea  no  purr  of  divine  wonihip  proper;  in  them 
^B  the  CLitrtd)  inny  nmko  etich  ebangva  as  are  needed,  due  regard 
^B  Wing  had  to  prudence  utid  forbearance;  but  such  change* 
^^  may  not  be  made  to  avoid  iierseoulion,  nor  ho  aa  to  impair  the 
^^  ck>arneas  of  the  Chundi'a  testimony  against  the  Papal  religion. 
^B  ^*^  Church  should  condemn  another  becauae  of  unlikeneas  of 
""^^uionies,  if  they  agree  in  doctrine  and  in  ail  ite  parta,  and  in 
'ho  U-jjitimute  use  of  the  sacraments. 
^I.  Of  riiKDKSTiSATiON.  "For  this  article."  says  K6lln«r, 
*■«€■  Lutheran  Chun-h  owe*  au  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to 
*"^  uullion  of  the  Formula."  The  doctrine,  it  is  true,  had 
•"**■  been  the  subject  of  controverey  within  the  Lutheniu 
^■*Utch  itself,  but  it  was  so  vitally  connected  with  the  whole 
'^'igu  of  I  heologind  truth,  that  it  was  wise  to  set  it  forth  in  it« 
*«riptiiral  fulness. 

TImi  doctrine  may  be  summed  up  in  those  theses : 

1-  "  The  JortknotUedsf.  or  prevision  of  God,  is  that  wliereby 
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he  forcBcee  and  forek»owa  all  things  before  they  come  to  pass, 
itnd  extendeth  to  all  creatures,  M'hether  they  be  good  or  evi]."* 

2.  "  Preilcslinalion  or  election  is  the  purpose  of  the  divine 
will,  and  the  eternal  decree,  whereby  God  out  of  pure  mercy 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  eternal  life,  and  hath  determined  to 
save  all  those  who  truly  believe  in  Christ,  and  endure  in  that 
faith  unto  the  end." 

3.  "  The  whole  doctrine  concerning  the  purpose,  counsel,  will 
and  ordination  of  God  (all  things,  to  wit,  which  pertain  to  our 
redemption,  calling,  justification,  and  salvation),  is  to  be  em- 
braced together  in  the  mind  ...  to  wit,  that  God  in  bis 
counsel  and  purpose  hath  decreed  these  things  following  : 

"  That  the  human  race  should  be  truly  redeemed,  and  should 
he  reconciled  unto  God  through  Christ,  who,  by  his  innocence 
and  most  perfect  obedience,  by  his  passion  and  most  bitter 
death,  hath  merited  for  us  that  righteousness  which  avails 
before  God,  and  life  everlasting: 

"  That  the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  blessings  should,  through 
the  Word  and  Sacraments,  be  brought,  offered,  and  apportioned 
unto  US : 

"He  hath  decreed  also,  that  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  Word  announced,  heard,  and  remembered,  he  will  be  effi- 
cacious in  us,  to  bend  our  hearts  to  true  repentance,  and  to 
preserve  us  in  true  faith  : 

"  It  is  His  eternal  purpo8e,that  all  who  truly  repent,  and  em- 
brace Christ  in  true  faith,  shall  be  justified,  received  into  favor, 
and  adopted  as  sons  and  heirs  of  eternal  life: 

"  And  they  that  are  justified  by  faith  he  will  sanctify  in  true 
love,  as  the  Apostle  testifies,  (Ephca.i.  4:)  'According as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  llim,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we 
should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love: ' 

"God  hath  also  determined  in  His  eternal  counsel, that  in 
their  manifold  and  various  weaknesses  he  will  defend  them 
that  are  justified,  against  the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil, 
will  lead  and  direct  them  in  their  way,  and  if  they  should  fall, 
will  uphold  them  with  His  hand,  that  under  the  cross  and  iu 
temptation  they  may  receive  strong  consolation,  and  may  be 
preserved  unto  life. 

*  Formulft  CoDoordin,  728. 
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**  It  U  His  clcmiil  rlc(To<>  that  He  will  carry  forward  and 
strengthoti,  anJ  proscrvo  iiiilo  tlio  end  that  gnoi  work  which 
IXo  bnth  Iwguii  in  tlii*iu.  if  only  they  Bteufiriistly  lean  upon  His 
W'oTtl  as  tlii-ir  stall',  bcwoi^h  his  «id  wiih  ftnlent  prayora,  <:nw 
titiue  in  <}()ir«  i!nt<r(.t,  luii)  well  iitid  fuitlit'iilly  employ  the  gifu 
thoy  IiHv©  received  of  llim  : 

'*  Ciotl  hath  also  decreed  tliHt  tlio»e  whom  He  hath  choacn, 
called  and  justified,  JU*  will,  in  niiother  and  eternal  life,  save 
antl   endow  with  plory  everlaaliiig."* 

■i.  "  Many  remve  lln-  Word  of  God  in  the  beginning  with 
j;r*-*at  joy,  but  afterward  full  away.  The  cause  thereof  is  not 
'***t  God  is  not  willing  to  pivo  His  grace  to  enable  thera  to  be 
stouflfasi  in  whom  He  hath  begun  that  good  work,  for  ibis  is  in 
conflict  with  tlic  words  of  St.  X*aul.  {Phil.  \.  G  ;)  but  the  true 
rcasop  of  tbeir  falling  uway,  is  tbat  they  again  turn  tbcnisclvut 
'iw-ii_j.  I'roni  tJod'ft  holy  command  wilfully,  niul  tlmt  they  grieve 
iintl  jjrovoke  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  again  entangle  tlicm- 
iwlvoe  in  the  polhilioiiit  of  this  world,  and  garnish  again  the 
?«G«t.chamber  of  their  heart  forSatan.'*t 

*>-     '•  (ioil  hiith  from  eternity  moat  exactly  and  surely  foreseen, 

aQ*rl    l<iiowetb,  who  of  the  number  of  tliem  that  are  called  will 

'""_  ^^"ill  not  believe  iti  Cliriet,  who  of  them  that  are  converted 

"  ' '  I    or  will  not  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  who  of  them 

,^^    have  fallen  into  grievous  sins  will  return,  and  who  of 

•»c»Hj  will  poriflb  in  their  wickedness.    ,    .     But  because  the 

"^•"•^  hath  reserved  fluch  secret  tbiiics  for  hia  own  wisdom 

*-**'»o,  nor  hath  revealed  anything  of  ibis  matter  in  His  Word, 

*^^li  less  hath  commanded  us  fo  oocupy  our  imaginations 

**H    tbe»w:  mysteries,  but  rather  bath  forbidden  us  to  tako 

,  ****'n  in  hand:  it  dulli  not   l)c<^inne  us  to  give  liberty  to  our 

***f5i nations,  to  e«tabtish  anything,  argue  thereon,  or  wish  to 

**-''oli  out  tlmae  moat  hidden  (hinga,  but  we  should  rest  in  bis 

'"^'^^Jnled  Won!  to  which  He  hath  referred  us."'  * 

.  **•    "  If  any  one  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  predes- 

"iJitioii  of  God   in  am^h  manner  that  distressed  minds  can 

^•■^  ve  no  consolation  from  it,  but  rather  ocua^ion  of  despair  is 

P^Oft  unto  thorn,  or  so  that  impenitent  persons  iiro  confirmed 


t'vnuBla  Cviicardin,  SOf. 
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in  their  accurity,  wiokednees  and  wilfulness,  then  nothing  ia 
more  sure  than  that  this  article  is  not  taught  by  hira  according 
to  the  Word  and  will  of  God."  * 

7.  "  Not  only  the  preaching  of  repentance,  but  the  promine 
of  the  Gospel  is  also  universal,  that  is,  belongs  to  all  men. 
For  this  reason  Christ  hath  commanded  '  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preaclied  among  all  nations  ; ' 
*  God  so  loved  the  tcorfd  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  ; ' 
'  Christ  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  tcorU  ; '  'He  gave  his  flesh 
for  the  life  of  the  worlit ; '  '  Ilis  blood  is  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whoU  world;'  Christ  says:  'Come  unto  Me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.'  '  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might 
have  mercy  ujwn  alL'  '  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  i//  should  come  to  repentance.'  '  The 
same  Lord  over  all  ia  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.' 
'The  righteousness  of  God  wliich  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.'  '  And  this  ia 
the  will  of  the  Father  that  every  one  which  beliereth  on 
Christ  should  have  everlasting  life.'  And  Christ  wisheth  that 
in  general  unto  all  to  whom  rei^entanee  is  preached,  this  promise 
also  of  the  GoajTel  shoHld  l)e  set  forth. "t 

8.  "  This  calling  of  God,  which  he  ofl'ereth  to  us  through  the 
word  of  the  Gospel  is  not  feigned  and  pretended,  but  God  by 
that  calling  revealftb  to  us  His  will,  to  wit,  that  in  those  whom 
Ue  calls  in  this  way  He  wisbeth  to  be  eflicacious  through  His 
word,  that  they  may  be  enlightened,  converted  and  saved."  } 

9.  "  The  reason  why  many  are  called  but  few  chosen,  is  not 
the  divine  catling,  which  is  made  through  the  Word,  as  if 
God's  intent  were  this:  'J  indeed  call  outwardly  to  a  partici- 
imtion  in  my  heavenly  kingdom,  all  to  whom  that  word  is  set 
forth  :  but  it  ia  not  the  thought  of  my  heart  that  all  should  be 
seriously  called  to  salvation,  but  that  a  few  only  should  be  so 
called  ;  for  my  will  is  this,  that  a  larger  part  of  those  whom  I 
call  through  the  Word,  shall  neither  be  enlightened  nor  con- 
verted, although  through  my  Word,  by  which  they  are  called, 
I  signify  my  mind  unto  them  otherwise,'  for  this  would  be  to 

•  Formula  ConcorOiic,  T'28.  t  Ihid.  804.  {  Ibid.  SOS. 
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imputo  to  God  contradictory  wills,  aa  if  lie  who  ie  the  eteroa! 
truth,  w«rc  divideil  against  Dimeolt',  or  Bpako  oiio  thing  aud 
tlesigiied  another."* 

10.  "  Aa  God  io  Ills  <-tornnl  coudmI  hiith  onlwincd,  that  the 
^ol_y  spirit  shall,  through  the  Word,' cull,  cnligliUin,  mid  con- 
vert   the  clflot,  and  thnl  ![<>  will  justify  and  eternally  save  all 
thoa<;  who  embrace  Christ  in  true  (i*itli :  bo  alao  in  that  sarae 
fOUiiTOl  Ho  hath  decreed,  that  He  will  harden,  reprobate,  and 
coriMiijn  lo  et^rnnl  damnation  thoae  who  licing  called  through 
**»o    ^V'ord  put  it  away  from  them,  and  rcBiBt  the  Uoly  Spirit, 
(wlio  wiahelh  through  the  Word  efficaciously  to  work  and  to 
"**  efficacious  in  tbem,)an(l  ohstiiialely  remain  steadfast  in  that 
»^^»elIion."t 

^  1 .  "  The  cauM.'  of  thie  dc^pixing  of  the  Word  18  not  the  fonv 
KUtr^-wlcdgo  or  predesti nation  of  Ood,  but  the  pi^rverse  will  of 
"'*»->i ,  which  rcfuftes  or  wrost^t  that  menu  and  inniriiniont  of  the 
'***I^-  Spirit  whifh  tiod  offers  to  man  in  that  He  calls  him,  and 
'^"^Scjh  resisis  the  Holy  (.lliost . .  as  Christ  sayeth; '  How  often 
**^***.a.Id  1  have  gathcn.td  togwihcr  and  'jf  would  not."  "  J 

^'''iDuIly,  he  Formul  i  Irwits  vf  ••■in-ni.t  fuetioiu*,  hrrftka 

?f**'  ^tfU^  which  have  never  embraced  the  Augsburg  Confcasion. 
,  "^c*  Krrors  enumerated  and  rejected  are  those  of  the  Anahap- 
"**t-«^  "  who  arc  divided  into  a  nutnlK^'r  of  sects,  of  whom  somu 
"■^'Vyiid  more, sonic  fewer  Krrors;  "of  Schwenkfcldians;  of  th« 
*''\H^  Arians;  aud  of  the  New  Antitrinitarianx,  who,  as  hero 
'^tirfct-acifrixed,  are  eitlicr  Tril heists,  or  SiilxirdinationiMis. 

^  uch  is  the  doctrine,  auch  arc  theantitlieses  of  the  Korniula 

^^oiicord.     They  are  in  every  part  consonant   with   Holy 

^*^'**  (riure,  with  the  General  Creeds,  and  with  iho  earlier  Coii- 

™**i«n3  of  the  Lutheran  ('lunch.     The  Formula  is  but  the  old 

*^^trine   rt-jieated,  systematized,  applied  and  defended.     The 

^*±f  chaise  against  the  Formula  of  Concord  is  that  it  caused 

*^K»iHp!ete  stparation  bettcfta  (he  Lutheran  and  ifte  ZwingHan* 

^^^^inittie  Charrhes,    This  is  a  great  mistake.     The  caust:  of 

^**   Beparatiou  was  the  divergent  convictions  and  principles  on 

^*^V)  aides.    The  Formula  did  not  originate  a  single  one  of  the 

'V^^ations  it  settled.     But  the  Formiilu  of  Concord  was  nol 


'  Ponaul*  Coafonlln,  SCi:. 
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even  tbe  occasion  of  the  separation.  So  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  after  the  coutroversiea  which  neccsaarity  atteuded 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  a  far  healthier 
and  kindlier  feeling  prevailed  between  the  two  Commnnions. 
ilcfore  the  Formula,  many  things  existed  in  their  relations 
which  tended  to  demoralize  the  Keformed  Chnrch,  as  nmch  aa 
it  did  to  disorganize  and  distress  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Truthful  separation  is  far  better  than  dishonest  union,  and  two 
Churches  are  happier,  and  more  kindly  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, when  their  ditlerences  are  frankly  confessed,  than  when 
they  are  clouding  with  ambiguities  and  double  meanings  the 
real  divergencies.  And  even  if  two  Communions  are  in  down- 
right contlict,  it  is  better  that  the  battles  should  be  on  the  sides 
of  clearly  marked  Hnea,  or  well  understood  issues  —  should 
be  the  struggles  of  nationalities,  under  the  laws  of  war  rather 
than  the  savage,  ill-dulined  warfare  of  the  border,  and  of  the 
bush.  That  the  open  transitions  to  the  Reformed  side  of  a  few 
nominally  Lutheran  States  were  really  occasioned  by  the  For- 
mula, is  not  true.  Most  of  these  movements  were  those  of  po- 
litical force,  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  regrets  of  the  people.  No 
State  which  honestly  held  the  Augsburg  Confession  went  over 
to  the  Reformed.  If  tbe  Formula  uncovered  and  shamed  out 
of  the  pretence  of  Lutheranism  any  who  were  making  a  mere 
cloak  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  it  is  something  to  love  it  for. 
It  is  charged  upon  the  Formula  of  Concord  that  it  repressed 
the  Mdanchthonian  tendency  in  our  Chnrch,  and  substituted  the 
fossilization  of  the  letter  and  of  the  dogma  for  the  freedom  of 
the  spirit  and  of  the  Word.  Tbis  again  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  spirit  within  our  Church  which  the  Formula  en- 
countered, was  that  of  genuine  freedom.  It  was  rather  the  spirit 
which  was  making  a  real  bondage  under  the  pretences  of  lib- 
erty, a  spirit  which  was  tolerant  only  to  vagueness  and  laxity, 
not  to  well-defined  doctrinal  conviction.  It  was  a  spirit  which 
softened  and  relaxed  the  Church  when  she  needed  her  utmost 
vigor  and  firmness.  It  was  a,  spirit  of  false  deference  to  anti- 
([uity  and  human  authority  over  against  the  Word.  It  yielded 
now  to  a  false  philosophizing,  now  to  tbe  Reformed,  now  to 
Rome.     It  tried  to  adjust  some  of  the  most  vital  dootriliM  to 
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tho  demanda  of  Rntionalism  on  the  one  side,  of  Romanism  on 
the  ollior.     In  the  "  Interiraa,"it  came  near  sacrificing  all  that 
I»atl  been  gained  in  the  struggle  with  ihu  Tapacy.     It  confc-eEeil 
ill  effect,  that  tho  priiK-ipIe  of  tho  Iteforninlion  ooulJ  reach  no 
<lefiuito  result,  that  the  licttor  path  it  c-liiiiiieil  to  opuu,  led  for- 
ever  tuward  HOinethiug  whivh  oouid  never  bo  roaohod.     So  f«r 
^lelanchtbon's  great  gift«  were  purely  and  wiwiy  used,  tha 
*^''*i"iiiuhi  fixed  thfse  R-Bult8  in  the  (.'hurch.     It  did  not  over- 
threw m-  tho  Confi'Sflional  works  in  which  Mclauchthon's  grcateet 
gloi-^-  ig  involved.     It  o«t»b!ii<hed  the  Confcssioa  and  Apologj* 
foro  vDr  tM  the  Confe8*ion  of  the  Church  u«  n  whole.     The  Book 
**'    C^oncord  treats  Mclanchthon  aa  the  Hihle  trrata  Solomon. 
_**r>en«  wide  the  view  of  hi»  wisdom  and  gh»ry,  and  drawa  the 
*^**l    over  the  record  of  his  Baddor  days,     Melanchthon's  tera- 
P®*"a.meut  was  more   exiirting  tlian    Luther's.     lie  made  his 
P^*~^<)nal  gentleness  a  dogmatism  and  demanded  impossibititieA. 
**<*   time  of  the  deluge  had  come, — a  world  had  to  be  purified; 
**'**i    it  waa  oaelews  to  send  out  the  dove  till  the  waters  had 
■™****«d  »way,    Tlic  era  of  the  Koformatioii  could  not  1«  an 
®5'**'      of   Melanchthonian    mildneaa.     To   ask    this,   ia   to   jiak 
***•*■*.   war  shall  he  peace,  that   battles  shall  be  fought   with 
^**'t  Iters,  and  that  armies  shall  move  to  the  waving  of  olive 
****■  »ich«!i.    The  war  of  tlio  Fornuiia  wat!  an  intenml  dofeusive 
^^'■-*"  ;yot,  like  all  civil  ware,  it  left  behind  it  inevitable  wounds 
^*»i.<h  did  not  at  ouce  heal  up.    Tho  struggle  in  Churchoo  or 
^^t-c*.  which  cuds  in  n  triumph  over  the  «ohi8m  of  their  own 
**  1  «irvn,  cannot  for  geiiorationB  uomiuand  the  univeraal  syni- 
*V^*'*-  Ijy.with  which  the  overthrow  of  a  common  foe  is  regarded, 
7*"'  *    fiiglatid  i«  exultant  ui  the  vietorieti  over  Franco,  hut  even  yet 
*■*  «*e  arc  HngU^hnieit,  to  whom  CImrleA  i*  n  martyr,  and  Crora- 
*-^l  I  a  devil.     The  war  of  tho  Formula  was  fought  for  great 
"   **iciple9:  it  waa  bravely  an<l  unoompromiaingly  fought ;  but 
^vas  fought  magnanimously  under  the  old  banner  of  the 


**Om.     It  was  crowned  with  victory,  and  that  victory  brought 

^lost  surely  will  time  bring  all  that  love  our  Church  to  feel, 
•■'ut  without  tlio  ROcond  war  and  the  second  peace,  the  war 
^«'l  jwacc  of  Con»erv:itioa,  the  richest  resultM  of  the  tirat,  thv 
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war  of  Reformation,  would  bare  bees  loet.  Hopeless  diTulon, 
anarchy,  ruin  and  absorption,  were  the  perils  from  which  the 
Formula  of  Concord  saved  our  Church.  The  loss  of  Germany 
would  have  been  the  lose  of  Lutberanism  throughout  the 
world,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  Protestantism  itself. 

Feeling  the  responsibility  of  their  position,  not  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  greatness  of  the  work  they  had  done,  the 
authors  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  humbly,  yet  joyously,  closed 
it  with  these  solemn  words :  "  Wherefore,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  and  of  Clirist's  whole  Church,^^  both  of  the 
living,  and  of  the  generations  which  shall  follow  us,  it  has 
been  our  purpose  to  testify,  that  of  the  Articles  in  Contro- 
versy, the  Declaration  we  have  now  made,  and  none  other,  is 
in  very  deed  our  doctrine,  faith  and  Confession.  In  this  Con- 
fession, by  God's  grace,  we  are  ready  with  fearless  hearts  to 
appt^ar  and  render  an  account  before  the  judgmcnt-eeat  of  Jesus 
Cbrist.  Against  this  Declaration  we  will  speak  nothing,  and 
write  nothing,  openly  or  secretly,  but,  the  Lord  helping  us, 
will  remain  steadfast  in  it  to  the  end.  In  testimony  thereof, 
with  mature  deliberation,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  calling  upon 
His  name,  we  have  with  our  own  hands  set  our  names  to  this 
Declaration." 


VIII. 

SOME  MI.STAKES  I>'  REGARD  TO  THE  HISTORY  AND 
liOCTRISIiS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CilURCU. 


■A.     REVIEW  or  DR.  SHBDD'S  HtSTORV  OF  CKBI8TIAN  DOCTRINB.* 


T  ^*   CAonot  bo  claimed  for  Dr.  Shcdd's  book  tbnt  it  is  tbc  pro- 

-fViitndeat  itnd  most  csliuuxtivo  history  of  Cliriatiiui  dootriiie, 

****  *■    it  in»y  be  SMortcd  with  juatioo  that  it  is  omincntly  plottBaut 

**^*i    rcadnblc.     But  if  it  be  not  u*i  profouud  m  is  conueivitblc, 

*      i»  a»  profouiMl  US  ita  jjoirtuI  iiiiii  jHvrinita  it  to  be,  nnd  if  it 

■acK^9  uot  alwn^-d  exbaual    its  i<ubJi;c-tH,  it  never  exhausts  its 

^•*-<ler8.     We  oiniiot  concede  to  Dr.  Sbedd  nil  that  be  seems  to 

*^*o.i  »n,  and  wc  are  sure  with  perfect  »iiiceril>',in  regnrd  to  the 

**'*tinalily,  or  oven  the  se]f-orij|;iniition  of  his  method.     It 

**■►"»  «a  so  little  from  that  of  some  of  the  German  works  to 

'*  ^  <h  he  confosMS' bis  oblig»tion»,  that  without  presupposing 

**5»  r  plan,we  can  hardly  conceive  that  be  would  bnve  fallen 

,  r»*^li  hia.    He  inreHtigatea  "  each  of  the  principiil  subjects  \>y 

.*^*  I  r,  fltsrttng  from  the  first  hojj;iiiniiig3  of  scieu-      i)Ra.rtij.,iiu. 

.    ■*  «J  reflection  ujKtn  it,  and  going  down    to  tlie    "■fi-wu.Mfii.* 

*OM  forms  of  Btatc-nient."     Dr.  Sliedd  Boccpts,  at  tbe  very 

,    **— -utart,  the  idou  of  doctrinal  development,  and  one  of -tho 

"**■■*:  fentnrvw  of  his  book  and  of  ila  plan  is,  that  he  so  otearljr 

.    **   natiMfuctorily  exhibits  the  processes  and   rcstilta  of   this 

^'^eiopmunt.      Uovelation  is  unchuuging,  but    the    scienoe 

^^    Hillary  <,(  Chri*li*n   DaolriM-.     Hy  H'IIUriii  0.  T.  Sbtdd.  D.  D.     In  iwe 
^^iiiuck.     K«»  York :  CliiLrlot  Scribtmr. 
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which  classifiea,  and  adjuets  in  their  due  relations  to  each 
other  its  doctrines,  which  seca  each  in  the  light  of  all,  and 
under  whose  guidance,  to  use  the  vigorous  words  of  Dr. 
Shedd,  "the  objections  of  the  heretic  or  latitudinarinn  only 
elicit  a  more  exhaustive, and,  at  the  same  time,  more  guarded 
statement,  which  carries  the  Church  still  nearer  to  the  sub- 
stance of  revelation  and  the  heart  of  the  mystery,"  this  science, 
in  its  own  nature,  must  have  growth.  The  man  who  takes  up 
the  Bible  now,  without  reference  to  what  the  minds  of  genera- 
tions have  done  towards  its  elucidation,  is  exactly  as  foolish  as 
the  man  who  would  eft'ect  to  take  up  any  great  branch  of  science 
without  regard  to  what  lias  been  done  before.  The  botanist's 
Rule  of  faith  was  Eve's  carpet  and  canopy,  but  not  until  Linueeus 
was  the  botanist's  Confession  of  faith  set  forth.  Dr.  Sbedd 
baa  well  stated  and  well  guarded  the  doctrine  of  developraeut. 
He  shows  that  development  is  not  creation,  nor  improvement. 
Botany  neither  creates  the  plants,  nor  improves  upon  the  facts 
connected  with  them;  but  it  develops  into  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  them,  and  out  of  that  higher  knowledge  into  a 
more  periect  science.  The  plants  themselves  furnish  the  Rule 
of  the  botanist's  faith,  but  the  Systenia  Piantarum  is  its  creed. 
The  science  develops,  but  it  develops  toward  the  absolute  truth, 
not  away  from  it ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  doctrinal  develop- 
ment is,  the  nearer  has  it  come  to  the  ideal  of  God's  mind, 
which  has  its  image  in  His  word. 

Much  of  Dr.  Shcdd's  mode  of  thinking  is  certainly  not  the 
outgrowth  of  anything  characteristic  of  New  England.  The 
attitude  of  the  original  extreme  Puritanism  to  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Church,  was  very  dilierctit  from  his,  Puritanism, 
as  separatism,  had  no  history  for  it,  and  hence  it  repudiated 
history.  It  has  lived  long  enough  to  have  a  history,  to  recede 
from  its  extreme  positions,  and  to  receive  new  elements  of  life  ; 
and  Dr.  Shcdd's  book  is  one  among  many  evidences  that 
Puritanism  seeks  a  history,  and  begins  to  appreciate  its  value 
—  the  value  not  only  of  its  own  history,  but  of  the  history  of 
the  whole  Churcli.  After  all  the  diversities  and  terrible 
internal  strifes  of  the  nominally  Christian  Church,  there  is  not 
any  great  part  of  it  that   can    safely  ignore   absolutely  auy 
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oth«r  great  jmrt.  Fiintntiittm  i^nnot  say,  oven  to  Hotiiaiiism, 
*X  h«Tc  no  nee<)  of  thee,"  still  less  ean  it  sny  so  lo  the  grant) 
portions  of  evangeltral  fVot^'atantiftin.  Dr.  Shedd's  book  shows 
thttt  he  hna  cscnped  from  many  of  the  narrownesses  which  ob- 
scured ihe  genuine  glory  of  J*uritani«m,  for  geuuino  glory  it 
hua,  ami  a  groat  deal  of  tt.  \o  book  of  which  vie  know,  cina- 
nutiug  frnm  ii  N«w  Kngtund  mind,  shows  as  much  acqtiuint- 
aiit^e  as  tbis  hook  docH  with  the  character  and  weight  of 
Luthcniu  Iheolojjy. 

Neverlhelesfl,  one  of  the  grettest  weaknesses  of  the  book  is 

iC«    lactc  of  »  thorough  and  independent  knowledge  of  our 

t^Hiiri^h.      Dr.    Shedd,   especially   in   his  fixhibitions   of   the 

I^ntriglic  and  Euglieh  viflWB,  itbows  independent  research;  but 

■n   tHv  treatment  of  the  Lutheran  theology  ho  givcM  unniiHttik- 

ahle  ttvidencv  that  hiii  rwiding  has  fxri-ii  com jui rati vuly  sligbt 

»'nong  the  maslurs,  i-ajK-cinlly  the  old  niiMtor#  of  otir  (Jburoh. 

"«  fans  trusted  loo  much  to  mantinU,  mid  yet  has  hardly  used 

thorn  enough.    lie  ex'hihits  views  as  cbaracteristwof  Calviti- 

iBtio    divines,  or  of  the  Cnlvinistic  symbols,  which  are  mere 

''**«<>«iancea  of  the  Lutiicran  theology,  whose  glory  it  is.  first  to 

hnvG  brought  into  the  distinct  spbero  of  science  the  great 

I^iWHcal  triitbsof  which  we  speak.     The  scicntilie  development 

of   tbe  doctrine  of  the  rcilentptory  character  of  the  active  obe- 

dtenoe  of  Christ,  i«  due  to  the  Lutheran  theologians.     The  true 

*'"i    Jirofouitd  views  of  Ihe  person  of  Christ,  which  Dr.  Shetld 

pn^onts  in  the  language  of  Hooker  and  Hopkins,  though  in- 

v<>lvc>dintheAthana8ian(.'reed,receivedtheirfullBcicnti6ceha|>o 

iruirj  thcChristoIogicul  labors  and  Contrt^venticti  of  the  Lutbonm 

t-hii  |^>[,  j„  ,1,0  sixteenth  Century.     The  Lutheran  Church  h;:* 

"*''■   l)ii>  uUiinale  spring  of  almost  all  ibu  profound  tbcologicnl 

llKiligljt  of  modern  limiw.     Kven  Calvinism,  without  it.  would 

^'   liave  Iwcn.     Calvin  wiiaaavotl,  we  might  almost  say  created, 

''.*'  '  »«iiig  first  Luiheranined. 

'^    i"  n'fit-rthing  to  lind  in  Dr,  Shedd'a  l)ook  so  much  that  is 

*""'*«l,aiid  deep,  and  old  ;  but  which  will,  to  the  mass  of  think- 

'"    iitXew  Kogland,  *com  like  novelty.    Nothing,  indeed,  is 

•**  liivel  in  Xow  En;j^Iand  iw  the  old  tbcology,  in  soin«  of  its 

•"V^ets,    How,  for  example,  must  the  dowtrinc  of  the  true  sao- 
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rameutal  presence  mystify  them?  Dr.  Shedd,  perhaps  wisely, 
has  spared  them  this.  There  are,  indeed,  great  departments 
of  the  history  of  doctrine  on  which  he  does  not  enter.  He 
gives  US,  for  example,  nothing  direct  on  the-  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  yet  these  in- 
volve many  of  the  most  vital  qneatious  of  the  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  gone,  we  think,  beyond  the  bound,  in  devo- 
ting a  whole  book  to  the  history  of  Apologetics,  and  another  to 
au  account  of  Symbols.  lie  has  done  it  so  well,  however,  that 
we  not  only  forgive  him,  but  thank  hira  for  it. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  its  presenta- 
tion of  many  of  the  Calvinistie  doctrines  in  their  coinci- 
dence with  the  Lutheran ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  paragraphs 
on  the  "Lutheran-Calvinistic  Theory  of  Original  Sin,"  "  The 
Lutheran-Oalvinistic  Theory  of  Regeneration  ;"  and  on  other 
jiointa.  Dr.  Shedd  seems  to  fear  that "  the  chief  criticism  that 
maybe  made  upon  the  work  is,  that  it  betokens  subjective 
qualities  unduly  for  an  historical  production."  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think,  that  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  fidelity  to 
conviction,  his  book  is  remarkably  free  from  the  offensive 
obtrusion  of  merely  personal  opinions.  There  is  not  a  page  in 
it  whose  tone  is  unworthy  of  the  refined  candor  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  We  are  struck,  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  with 
what  we  regard  as  mistakes  in  reference  to  the  Lutheran  Church, 
but  the  sUitenienis  of  Dr.  Shedd  are  made  in  a  tone  which  re- 
lieves them  of  ail  asperity  ;  and  he  knows  so  much  more  about 
our  Church  than  most  writers  of  English  who  have  attempted 
to  describe  it,  that  we  feel  that  his  mistakes  are  involuntary. 
They  are  fewer  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Dr.  Shedd 
speaks  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  "  the  symbol  which  was 
to  consolidate  the  new  evangelical  Church  into  one  external 
unity,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Rome."  "  But  the  doctrines  of 
sin  and  redemption  had  been  misstated  by  the  Papal  mind  at 
Trent;  and  hence  the  principal  part  of  the  new  and  original 
work  of  the  Lutheran  divines  was  connected  with  these."  This 
collocation  might  mislead  the  reader,  who  forgets  that  the 
Augsburg  Confession  was  prepared  fifteen  years  before  the  first 
convention  of  the  Council  of  Trent.    Dr.  Shedd  speaks  of  the 
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Aujjslturg  Coofeesion  as  "  the  first  in  time"  among  our  sym- 

hoU.    Twelve  p»gea  after,  he  corrects  himHolf  \>y  niuntioning 

that  tlio  Two  Catecliianw  wcr«  pulilisliiod  in  1529,ii  y«ir  Iwt'oro 

the  Aiijiptburg  ConfeMion,     Dr.  Sbcdd  «aya  appreciatively: 

•'  TJie  gk'iiernl  tone  ami  spirit  of  the  first  creed  of  the  Keforma* 

tioii  is  a  union  of  lirniiK-»s  and  niildneiw.    Tlio  characlcristics 

of  Luther  and  Metanchthon,  th«  two  minds  most  conoorned  in 

it«  furniation,  ure  hannonioitslf  Wended  in  it." 

Ill  l>r.  Shedd'a  interesting  voliimos,  we  naturally  look  with 

nioBt.  interval  for  that  which  bears  ujjon  ourowo  Church-    Hi« 

i^nirtrks  upon  the  origin,  character  and  aiippowd  irapcrfoctiona 

*'^   thv  Augabnrg  Coiifeeaiun,  may  roqiiiru  some  examination. 

*'''■   ^iiodd  8[)caks  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  a»  a     j„,  ,,[^,„  ,, 

P»»l»lic  and   pocoived   Confwsiou  of  the   common  ">»   tuoimrt 

fn-itU  of  the  Protestant  Church.     Taking  the  word  *^'^"'""' 

^  ** »'<)tc8tant "  in  its  original  and  strictly  historical  sense,  this 

t»  ti-4i(;^  iiiit  it  ts  not,  nor  was  it  ever  the  received  Confession 

"'    «.ll  whom  we  now  call  "Protc'tant*."    Two  counter  Con- 

"<s«s»i cum,   Zwiiigli    and    the  Tvlriipolituii,   were   prcjiared   for 

the     Diet  of  Augsburg.      There  are  some  defects  too  in  Dr. 

&li«scld'8  Htat«nieiit  of  the  origin  of  the  Confession.     lie  says: 

■^We  process  l^egtin  with  a  commission  from  John,  rrinco  of 

"n.3c«->iiy,  given  in   March,  1530,  to  his  favorite  theologian*, 

A-'UtJicr,  Justus  Jonas,  BucBiihatreu,  and  Melanchthon,  r.«  pre- 

I*Jire  a  mirie*  of  suct-iiict  and  comprehensive  articles  to  liu  dia- 

^"****«(1  and  defended  as  the  I'rot^^taiit  form  of  cioetrinc."     Dr. 

^'Hj'«rJd's  statement  in  this  seiiti'mre  is  defvotive,  for  it  does  not 

■"*»«  lull  rhe  reason  <ii'  this  commission,  and  it  seems  inaccurate 

"  •"»  laking  this  commission  the  beginning  of  the  pi-oceas  which 

Jv"**    conipli'fed  in  tbo  laying  of  the  Confession  before  the  Diut 

-Augsburg.     Tile  ultimate  gronnd-work  of  the  Augsburg 

****  fctsion  18  th«  Fifteen  Article*  of  Marburg, which  were  thtf 

_**ltof  the  conference  Itetwvcn  ilio  Zwingliaiis  and  Lutherans, 

y^^iber,  liiiiO,     Tlies<?  are  more  cloftely  related  to  the  Seventeen 

*■  icW  of  Sehwabach  than  the  ^chwabach  Articles  are  to  the 

^"-tjsburg  Confession.     Tbe  real  immcdiat*  beginning  of  the 

PJ^^-^iMji   was   iri   the  sumtnons  of  the  Diet  by   the    Emperor 

^  *-Brle9  v.,  dated  January,  1530,  in  wliich  ho  stated  as  one  of 
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tho  objects  of  tlie  Diet,  the  eompftriaon  and  ViarmoDiziog  of  the 
conflicting  views  which  were  dividing  the  Church,  and  to  thia 
end  required  of  the  evaiigeiical  princes  a  statement  of  their 
doctrine.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  leader  of  the  Evanfclieal 
States,  foresaw  that  for  any  such  comparison  a  clear  and  judi- 
cious statement  in  writing,  both  aa  to  doctrines  and  abuses, 
would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Protestanis,  (Lutherans,) 
and  gave  the  eommaud  to  the  four  theologians,  to  prepare  the 
needed  statement,  and  present  it  to  him  in  eight  days  at  Tor- 
gan.  The  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  is  the  solution  of  the 
fact,  that  "  these  theologians  joined  upon  the  work  that  had 
already  been  performed  by  one  of  their  number,"  though  it  is 
not  Btrictly  accurate  to  say  that  the  work  had  been  performed 
hy  one  of  their  number,  as  Luther  says,  in  so  many  words,  in 
his  Preface  to  these  Articles,  that  they  were  not  his  exclusive 
work.*  Ilia  co-laborers  in  preparing  them  were  Melanchthoii, 
Jonas,  Oaiander,  Urentius  and  Agricoia.  "In  the  preceding 
year,  (1529,)  Luther,  at  a  Convention  of  Protestants,  at  Schwa- 
bach,  had  prepared  seventeen  Articles,  to  be  adopted  as  the 
doctrinal  bond  of  union.  These  Articles,  thia  body  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Prince  John  adopted,  and,  having 
added  to  their  number  some  new  ones  that  had  respect  to  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  abuses,  presented  the  whole  to  the  Crown 
Prince,  in  Torgau,  in  March,  l,i30.  Hence,  they  are  sometimes 
denominated  the  '■  Articles  of  Torgau'  "  The  reader  must  not 
BUppiise,  as  he  might,  that  "  Prince  John"  was  one  person,  and 
"the  Crown  Prince"  another.  We  do  not  know  why  Dr. 
Khedd  prefers  the  title  "  Prince  "  to  the  more  definite  and  his- 
torical term  Elector,  unless  as  a  resident  of  New  York,  there 
is  special  music  to  liis  ear  in  tho  style  and  title  of  that  old  time 
pet  of  the  Empir  ■  State,  "  Prince  John  "  Van  Buren.  And 
why  does  be  style  the  Elector  the  "  Crown  Prince  ?  " 

In  the  nomenclature  of  tlie  best  recent  writcra  on  the  history 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  title  "  Schwabach  Articles  " 
ia  confined  to  tboae  of  the  27 tb  of  October,  1529,  and  the  name 
of  "  Torgau  Articles  "  is  restricted  to  the  Articles  prepared  by 

*  Sie  sind  nil  voa  lair  allein  gi^stelltl.      The  whole  nro  giTcn  in  Cvprino'i   Hi»- 
Mr'ia,  (Qo'.iik,  IT-IO,)  BeiUge,  p.  159.     Corpus  Rcrormaturuin.  iXTi.  188. 
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Hie  four  tboologiniis  at  Wittenberg,  March,  1530,  and  pro- 

wntc.1  lit  Tcirgau.     Dr.  Sljcdd  goo*  on  to  siiy  :  "  Tbis  draft  of 

»  tV>iifcj«ioii  was  tbuii  bronglit  bofore  tbc  [i)i(icrial  D'lot,  at 

■Augabiit^,  for  cxntnination  anrl  adoption.     JIvrc  it  rocoivoil 

revt«i<in,  and  Rome  alij^bt  modilicationit,  tnidcr  the  loadiirAbii) 

of  MeliitiL'htboii,  who  tvus  present  at  the  diHcusiiion  l>cfi>ro  tli« 

-I^et.  nnd  wa«  aided  during  the  progress  of  the  debate,  by  the 

*dvico  and  coiicurrcnte  of  LHlber,  then  at  Cobupg,  in  a  free 

and  full  correepondenoc.     The  Symbol  having  been  formed  in 

thiB  manner,  was  snbBuribeJ  \>y  the  princes  and  nutbi>ritic«  of 

tbo   Protestant  intcrent,  and   in  tlic-ir  nnnio  publioly  read  in 

Oemian,  buforo  the  intporiiil  aKsunibly,  and  a  copy,  in  both 

'  German  ami  Latin,  ppcswitwl  to  tb«  Kniperor.     The  Augabursj 

1  Confession  thuit  became  the  anthnrixed  doctrinal  l>asia  of  Pro- 

rtestnntiiim  i»  Germany."     In  this  account  we  are  compelled  to 

'•ay  there  is  more  than  one  mistake.     Neither  this  draft  of  a 

t^oiifesaion,  nor  any  other  drat\,  was  over  brought  before  the 

l'n|>orial  Diet,  either  for  examination  and  adoption,  or  for  any 

other  purpoae.     Of  courae,  therefore,  it  received  no  revision 

there,  or  modiSention.     None  of  the  proof8«o«  connected  mth 

the  formation  of  the  Cnnfeiseion,  took  place  in  the  preeenco  of 

the    Diet.     The  Diet  knew  noDiing  of  its  contents  np  to  the 

liino  of  the  reading  of  it.     After  the  Klector  had  received,  at 

"oi'prnti,  the  Schwabacli,  and  the  Torgau  Articles  proper,  ho 

»i«rto<i  for  Augsburg,  leaving,  for  prudential  rcaBons,  Luther 

"lOoborg,  with  ihe  iindonttanding  that  nothing  final  flhoiild 

■'*  tloite  without  ix>nftnlting  him.     The  Elector  and  hia  rt-linne 

'•ntor«,|  Augsburg,  Vliiy  liml,  and  remained  there.     During  the 

"**  "f  the  month,  ami  for  the  first  half  of  Juiio.  the  «eoulap 

'"111  fpr!p»iiislii.-nl  dij;nirarica  were  gathering  for  the  IJiet.     In 

'"'»_  iniorval,  from  .\tay  iOth  to  June  20th,  the  Kni|K?ror  not 

'"^"Kig  iirrivnl,  and  no  scrwion»  of  the  Diet  having  taken  place, 

-"'='aoi:hthon,  with  the  aid  and  ailviic  of  the  other  tbcoJogianH, 

a"d  of  1,11  iliB  rcpnscntalivi-s  wf  the  Evangelical  interest,  given 

Wi  ^titenoc  by  sentence,  did  ihc  work  of  eomjKising  the  Con- 

nwion  which  wan  to  be  subniitlcd  to  the  Diet,  laying,  ai«  the 

P"**">'i-work,the  Articles  of  Suhwabach  and  Torgau,  but  doing 

•w  more  than  would  be  generally  understood  in  Dr.  Shedd'a 
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statement,  that  these  Articles  "  received  revieion  and  some 
slight  modifications."  This  Confession,  when  finished,  waa 
sent  by  the  Elector  to  Luther,  by  whom,  without  a  Bolitary 
change,  or  suggestion  of  a  change,  it  was  approved,  May  15th, 
one  month  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor  into  Aug»- 
burg.  The  first  seRsion  of  the  Diet  was  held  .Tune  20th,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  rcligloua  questions  should  be  taken 
up  first. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  Protestant  Princes  signed  the  Con- 
fession. On  the  24th  they  received  permission  to  present  the 
Confession  on  the  following  daj.  The  material  labor  on  the 
Augsburg  Confession  was  finished  and  approved  by  Luther 
more  than  a  month  before  the  Diet  met.  In  the  intervening 
weeks,  Melanchthon  elalwrated  the  style,  and  gave  higher 
finish  to  the  form  of  the  Confession,  and  before  the  Diet  met, 
the  Coufession  was  finished.  It  was  then  no  draft,  but  the 
perfect  Confession,  which  waa  in  the  hands  of  the  Confessors, 
when  the  Diet  met ;  but  neither  draft  nor  Confession  was  ever 
submitted  for  adoption  to  the  Diet.  It  received,  and  could  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  receive,  no  revision  or  "  slight  modifica- 
tion before  the  Diet."  Melanchthon  was  not  present  at  the 
discussion  before  the  Diet,  not  only,  although  this  would  seem 
to  be  enough,  because  there  was  no  such  discussion,  but  he  waa 
not,  in  fact,  present  in  the  Diet  at  any  discussions  of  any  sort. 
Melanchthon  did  not  hear  the  Augsburg  Confession  read. 
Justus  Jonas  waa  the  only  evangelical  theologian  who  heard 
the  Confession  read,  an  honor  which  may  have  been  thought 
due  to  his  juristic  skill,  or  to  his  official  position.  There  waa 
no  disenssion  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confession  before  the  Diet, 
and  no  debate  in  regard  to  them  to  make  any  progress,  to  be 
shared  in  by  Melanchthon,  or  to  require  the  aid  of  Luther. 
The  Symbol  was  not  formed  in  this  manner,  aa  we  have  seen, 
but  was  finished  before  the  Diet  began.  Equally  mistaken  is 
the  statement,  that  Melanchthon  entered  upon  a  detailed  refu- 
tation of  the  Iloniisli  Confutation,  "  so  far  aa  he  could  recon- 
struct the  document  from  his  own  recollection  on  hearing  it 
read,"  as  he  did  not  hear  it  read,  and  was  at  first  entirely  de- 
pendent on  "  notes  that  had  been  takes  by  others  who  were 
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present  at  the  readtnfc."  Dr.  Shedrl  has  evidently  either  been 
following  very  inaccurate  guides,  or,  for  some  reaanii,  Itut*  11110- 
underHtoo<l  lii*  aitthoniiL<s  on  thoso  points.  Ilia  bibliovniitliy 
of  tlio  lilfrature  of  tin-  History*  of  Symbols  does  not,  indeed, 
seem  to  iiidicAti;  tliut  liu  lias  inndv  it  it  mutter  of  very  thorough 
study  ;  for  there  is  no  mention  nindc  in  it  of  works  of  the 
very  highest  riiiik,  m  for  example,  of  Curpxor,  Baumjcrarten, 
Bochiiier,  aiid  Semler,  among  the  older  writers;  of  Plank, 
Marheineke,  Tittmann  and  Marsh,  in  the  firat  quarter  of  the 
present  oentnry  ;  of  Miihler  and  Kollner.  whoae  merits  are  of 
the  most  distinguished  order;  or  of  Matthea  ami  Kudoiph 
Hoffman,  and  others,  wtio,  as  good  vrritcrs  of  the  moat  rcocnt 
date,  deserve  mention.  The  seleutOJtt  bibliography  oni^ht  to 
embrace  all  of  these.  The  truth  is,  liowevcr,  that  the  separate 
History  of  Symbols  is  not  more  properly  in  place  in  a  history 
of  Doctrines,  than  a,  liistory  of  Polemics,  of  Patristics,  or  of 
Biblical  Interpretations  would  Im.*,  for  all  tlieac  arc,  iitcidontally, 
sources  of  illustration  of  the  History  of  Doctrine.  Each  of 
them  is,  moreover,  comprehoiisive  enough  for  a  distinct  treat- 
rocnt.  Dr.  Sliedd  has  made  his  plan  too  comprehensive,  and 
neceMarily  renders  it  relatively  weaker  at  certain  points.  The 
plan  which  Dr  Holmea  has  rendered  bo  renowned,  of  making 
the  weakest  point  as  strong  as  the  rest,  is  exquisite  in  theory, 
bnt  diilicult  in  practical  realization. 

"The  Aiigabnrg  Confession,"  says  Dr.  f«hedd,  "  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  one,  positive  and  dtdacti'^  in  ti>.  «u(.i>irc 
tta  contents;  the  other,  negative  and  poleiiiic,"  n^'^^7t,iTl 
The  Augsburg  Confession,  as  it  is  usually  and  was  a"*'W-"«»- 
most  anciently  divided,  consistsof  the  Preface,  Chief  „f  (w"L„ib.F.B 
Article*  of  Faith,  The  Articles  on  Abuses,  and  the  •*""*■ 
Epilogue.  Eidlncr  makes  a  lifth  part  of  tlie  Epilogal  I'rologuo, 
which  segtaratoj  and  unites  the  A  rticles  on  A  buses.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Shedd  very  pmperly  divides  it,  in  a  general  way,  into  two 
part«.  The  fIrat  of  i  he  chief  parta,  however,  in  addition  to  ita 
positive  statements  of  doctrine,  has  negative  antitheses  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  the  EtKcacy  of  the  Min- 
istry, Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Repentance,  the  Use  of 
Sacraments,  of  Civil  matters,  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
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midFrw  Will.  Onamimberof  thepoints,  urguraentaare  urged, 
>icri|)t.urc  '\»  quoted  and  ['atristic  authnrities  appealed  to,  and  in 
the  Article  on  (iood  Works,  the  pppvftilingcharact«r  is  entirely 
Apoloj^tic.  The  Doctrinu  of  Good  Works  had  bocn  stated  in 
the  sixth  article,  the  twoiitii>th  in  dovottul  to  tLo  dolVnou  of  it. 

Dr.  Shedd  cxliihils  the  lliorouiihly  t-atholio  and  ovangdioal 
character  of  tic  Au_e*lnirff  Confiasinn  in  regard  to  (lie  Trinity, 
Sin,  Saivfttioii.  and  the  Lacl  Thiiips.  He  j*oe9  on,  however,  to 
make  eomc  slriftii ret*  on  wrtain  |K)iitts,  and  »&y9:  "Though 
ducidediy  Proto^lniit  upon  the  cardinal  {^toints,  tho  Atit^^bui 
Oonfi'waioii  oontainn  flonic  remnants  of  tliat  nn»ori)>t<ii-al  avRtoni 
K^ninitt  wliii-h  it  was  niieh  a  powerful  and  earneeit  pi-otejil.' 
Ho  adniita,  that  upon  tho  eartlinal  dodrinca,  the  Augsbui^ 
,Confi^s<)ion  is  I'rotvstnnt  and  sound,  lie  maintains,  however, 
that  the  saniv  Confession  <;or.tuini!i  soitii>rcninunt«of  RoDiiinisin.^i 

W(j  fool  at  this  jioint  no  little  surpriso  in  regard  to  Df^l 
ShdidVudniissioni*.  llo!<penki)  of  mattci'H  naof  litrlc  niomctii, 
whieh  we  could  have  Mip]Hise<l  he,  as  a  Calvinisl,  would  esteem^^ 
aa  highly  important.  I»  Dr.  Shodd  siifo,  for  exaniplu,  in  coi^H 
(»ding  that  tho  doetriucs  concerning  the  Kueharistic  prcseno^^ 
and  Ahsoluttiou  ttro  not  cardinal ;  for  if  tho  doclrinca  a: 
uot  cardinal,  the  tirrora  iu  regard  lo  them,  eanuot  ho ; 
his  proniinfs,  then,  Triini*iiIistftntiation  itself  is  not  a  eardin 
error,  and  ihe  Koniish  doctrine  of  priestly  abtoliition  ii»  tL< 
a  cardinal  error.  We,  as  KvangcHcai  Lutherans,  hold  th 
aa  error  on  these  points  is  eardinal.  so  must  the  tnitli. 
in  regard  to  thoni,  bo  <--urdiiial.  Fundamental  errors  are 
the  antitheses  of  fundamental  truths  only,  and  wo  Evangel- 
ical I.ntheruuH  aetnally  cherish,  on  Dr  Shedd's  own  showing, 
a  stronger,  and,  as  he  would  jierhaps  regard  it,  an  extremer 
Opposition  to  the  [{omish  errors  on  these  points,  than  he  does 
— ■  we  do  regard  the  Romish  errors  on  these  doetrines  as  cardinal, 
hnt  it  seems  he  does  not,  lie  will  find  in  our  divines,  through 
centuries,  this  etern  opposition  to  these  very  errors  as  cnrdiital, 
and  among  no  men,  at  this  hour,  i»  this  fei^lJng  deeper,  than 
aniong  the  most  tenacious  adheretits  to  the  Aut^burg  Oonfca- 
eion.  How  does  he  account  for  it  then,  that  under  the 
iiurturc  of  this  vi-ry  Confeeuon,  which  he  snpjioaea  to  Ik  tym- 
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pathetic  with  Rotnaninm  nt  some  pointa,  there  h»s  1>cen  nnned 
A  deeper  and  more  radical  ai)ti-R<iiiiieili  fettling  on  theae  very 
doctrines,  than  his  own? 

Dr.  Shedd  goea  on  to  eay ;  "  These  Popish  elemonta  are  found 
in  ihose  portions  parlii'ularly,  which  trent  of  rho  aacraments; 
ami  more  particularly  in  that  article  which  dotinos  the  Saera- 
tuwit  of  the  Snppcr.  In  Article  XIII,  the  Augahnr^  Confes- 
sion inoarefnl  touomlernn  the  Pupal  theory, that  theaacrantents 
are  efficaciooa,  ex  o/w/i*  o/vrttlo,  that  is  hy  their  intrinsic  efficacy, 
withont  regard  to  faith  in  the  recipient,  or  to  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  spirit;  but  when,  in  Article  X,  it  treata  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  it  tcache*  that '  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  truly  pree^iit,  and  nrv  distributed  to  those  who  partake  of 
theSupixT.'  This  ductriiie  of  ','on-SM6*(rt«(/afiOM,  a«oording  to 
which  there  arv  two  fnctont,  viz. :  the  material  hroud  and  wine, 
and  the  imninlcrial  or  Kpiriluiil  body  of  Clirivt  united  or  eon- 
suh«lanliated  in  the  oonAeoralcd  aacraineiital  .lyrnbola,  doca  not 
differ  in  kind  from  the  E'opiah  doctrine  of  TranaubBtantiatton, 
according  to  which  there  is,  indeed,  but  one  element  in  the 
consecrated  symlHtls,  but  that  is  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Ciimt  into  which  the  bread  and  wine  have  been  tranamuted." 
Nothing  is  more  difliouli,  than  for  a  thinker  or  Ixiliever  of  one 
school,  fairly  to  n?preften(  the  opiniona  and  faith  of  thinkers 
and  believers  of  another  school.  On  the  points  on  which  Dr. 
Shedd  here  dwells,  hia  Puritanical  tone  of  mind  renders  it  w 
difficult  for  him  to  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  historical 
laith  of  the  Charcli,  that  wc  can  hardly  btatne  him.  that  if  it 
were  his  duty  to  attempt  to  present,  in  his  own  language,  the 
views  of  the  Lutheran  Chun^'li,  he  ha«  not  done  it  very  aucceaa- 
fully.  From  the  moment  he  altandona  the  Lutheran  aodm  of 
tenns,  and  reads  into  ibeni  a  Puritan  oonslruction,  from  that 
notncnt  he  wanders  from  the  facta,  and  unconsciously  mis- 
KpTMents. 

In  noticing  Dr.  Phedd's  crili()ue  on  thia  alleged  feature  of 
KonutDism.  we  would  say  In  passing,  that  the  Augsbui^  Con- 
Imnon  do«s  nut  teach  the  duetrino  of  Consubstantiation.  From 
Snt  to  laat.  the  Luthc-nin  Ohunrh  has  rcjeoti,'!!  the  name  of 
UoiMobatnnliation  and  everything  which  thai   name  properly 
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implies.     BoM   and   uncompromising  as  nnr  Confessom 
Theologians  have  l>een,  if  the  word  Conaulistanliation   (wliicli 
ia  not  ft  more  human  term  than  Trinity  and  Original  Sin  aro^j 
htiniaD  tonns,)  liad  expru8»C(]  correctly  their  doctrine,  tbe^^f 
would  not  hiivc  hositatwd  to  ii»c  it.     It  is  notusod  in  any  Con-  ^^ 
fi-naiiin  of  our  Ohurcli,  and  wc  have  never  seen  it  used  in  any 
standard  doginntician  of  our  communion,  except  to  condemn 
the  term,  and  to  repndiate  the  idea  that  oor  Church  held  the 
doctrine  it  involves.     We  might  adduce  many  of  the  leading ^y 
evidences  on  this  point ;  hut  for  the  present,  we  will  refer  to^J 
but  a  few,     Bucer,  in  bis  Letter  to  Comandcr,  confcesea  that 
"he  had  done  injustice  t<>  Luther,  in  imputing  to  htm  tha^^ 
doctrine  of  Impaoation,"  and  Iwcamea  defender  <}f  the  doctrine  ^| 
he  had  once  rejcetecL      Oerhard,  that  monarch  among  our 
theologians,  says  :  "  To  meet  the  calumnies  of  opponents,  we 
would  remark,  that  we  neither  Ijcliove  in  Impanation  nor  Coti- 
guhtantitilioii,i]or  in  any  piiysical  or  local  presence  whatsoever. 
Nor  do  we  bclJevft  in  that  eonsubstantinlivc  presence  whiuh 
some  detine  tn  Iw  the  inclusion  of  one  substance  in  another. 
Far  from  us  he  that  figment.    The  heavenly  thing  and  the 
earthly  thing,  in  the  Holy  Supper,  in  the  phj-sical  and  natural 
sense,  are  not  present  with  one  another."     Baier,  among  our 
older  divines,  has  written  a  dissertation  expre^isly  to  refute  tbia 
calumny,  and  to  show,  as  Ootta  expresses  it,  "  that  oar  thco. 
logians  are  entirely  free  from  it  (pniilii.t  a/ihomrr.)"     Cotta,  in 
bis  note  on  Gerhard,  sjiys  :    "  The  word  ConsuhalanHaiion  may 
K'  understood  in  different  senses.     Sometimes  it  denote*  a  local 
fonjiin^ion  of  two  hotliea,  sometinioj*  a  commingling  of  Ibem, 
as,  tor  example,  when  it  is  allE>ged  that  the  bread  eoatews  with> 
the  body,  and  the  wine  with  the  blood,  into  one  substance. 
But  in  ntither  xfjtsr  can  that  monstrous  doctrisk  or  CoxsDB* 
8TANTIATI0M  he  attributed  to  our  Church,  since  Lutherans  di 
not  believe  ciflier  in  that  lot-iil  i-onjuneiion  of  two  bodies,  nor 
in  any  oomijiiiigling  of  bread  and  of  Cbri*t'e  body,  of  wine  and^j 
of  His  blood."    To  pass  from  great  theologians  to  a  man  of  tb«^| 
highest  eminence  in    the   philosophical  and  acienlifio  world,  ^^ 
LxiBNiTZ,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Conformity  of  Reason  with^J 
Faith,  flays:  "Evangelical  (Lutherans}  i/o  not  approve  of  thfl^H 
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doctriDC  of  Consiihstanliafion  or  of  Impattation,  and  do  one 
ooald  impute  it  to  them,  ualees  bo  bad  fut1«d  to  make  bimscU' 
properly  acquaiotod  witb  their  vicw^."  To  rcturu  again  to 
tl)cologian«,  Keimiaru  »*y«:  "Our  Church  has  uevcr  taught 
that  the  enibleins  become  one  Bultetance  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  JesuB,  un  opinion  (ronmionly  dcDoniinated  Comub- 
ttantiation."  Mdsueik  aays:  "  Those  err  who  say  that  wo 
believe  in  Impanaiton.  Kor  aro  those  moro  c-orrcct  who 
charge  a«  with  believing  .'^uf/panalion.  Equally  ground]i.-H»  i« 
the  charge  of  ConiuhstaiUiation,  All  tb€«u}  optoiotw  difTor  very 
far  front  the  doclrino  of  our  Church." 

The  inainuAtions  of  Katioimlisin  iigainst  this  doctrine  of 
oar  Church  only  atrcnglben  the  nflirnialiona  of  her  great 
divinea.  If  all  the  great  Congregational  authorities  of  Xew 
England,  of  the  past  century  and  the  present,  were  quite 
■greed  that  a  certain  doctrine  was  mJ  taught  in  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  and  the  '•  liberal"  gentlemen  of  the  Theodore  Parker 
•cbool  were  very  zealous  in  showing  that  it  was  taught  there, 
would  not  Dr.  Sbedd  consider  the  affirmation  on  sealiug  the 
negation?  Would  he  not  ibiuk  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  n  niistAke  in  believing  the  gniit  divines,  there  could  be 
no  rniatake  poesiblc  lu  disbelieving  the  "  liltcral''  poleniica  ?  W« 
L^  hitit  rberefore,  as  he  de^ireti  to  do,  as  he  would  l>e  done  by, 
not  to  think  that  our  Lutheran  Church,  historically  the  mother 
of  pure  Cbnn-hea,  in  some  sense  even  of  bis  own  Chun^b  among 
tbcm.  baa  ever  Iwlieved  in  tho  dortrine  of  Consnbatantiation. 

One  word  more  on  the  allegation  of  Dr*  Sbedd,  that  there 
are  Romanizing  elements  in  our  CoofosBion.  \othing  is  more 
eaay.  and  few  things  are  moro  perilous,  than  for  I'rotestauts  to 
intist  that  aome  pceulbirily  of  this,  or  that  part  of  a  denomi- 
national fiv'slem  of  do<-trine,  i«  »  relic  of  Gomaniem.  Dr.  Sbedd 
makea  this  the  solvent  of  our  doclrino  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
joat  as  the  Baptist  makes  it  the  solvent  of  Dr.  Shedd's  doe- 
trine  of  infant  baptism,  and  as  the  Socinian  makes  it  the  sol- 
vent of  Dr.  Shedd's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  propitiatory  aacrifioe.  Not  everytliing  we 
learn  from  Rome  is  Romish.  Not  only  eo,  but,  as  earnest 
Krangelieal  Protestants,  we  may  admit,  that  deep  and  vital  as 
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are  the  points  in  wliich  we  differ  from  HoniKniflM,  thoy  are  not 
BO  Hta)  as  thoH(>  in  which  wo  agree  with  them,  and  that  Eran- 
gclii^l  I'rotcHlnnte  urc  not  so  rvmotv  from  Komnniet«  as  thoy 
lire  from  false  «iul  horetioiil  I*rot««Uint*.  Dr.  Shcdd  (wc  u«c 
Mfli.i«ii>iii(  ^^  name  simply  as  giving  eoncrcteness  v>  ortho- 
-i-irwji.  dox  New  England  Congregationalism.)  agrees  with 

the  Konianiats  as  to  the  boIo  object  of  aiijirome  worship,  bui 
he  does  not  so  agree  with  hia  SocinianKcw England  t^ontompo- 
rarica,  Protestant,  par  exetUence,  as  these  Socinians  asstirae  to 
he.  Ilence  he  is  genorit-ally  of  the  same  religion  with  the  Ro- 
manists, and  would  concede  u  frati«nml  aflinity  with  Pascal,  or 
Fenelon,  which  hu  could  not  with  any  Unitarian.  liow«ver 
loTcIy  in  his  pcmonal  charnotcr.  We  are  not  »o  niuuh  alarmed 
tbfroforo,  as  some  njen  pretend  to  ho  with  mere  cnincidcnco 
with  elements  existing  in  the  Ttomish  Church.  If  anything  in 
our  I'roteatant  doctrines  or  usages  1m>,  indeed,  a  perpetuation 
of  what  is  vn-ieriptural  m  the  Romish  system,  it  should  be 
weeded  out ;  hut  it  docs  not  follow,  that  liecansc  a  thing  is  in 
Rome,  it  is  of  Rome.  Onco  a  pure  Chnrch  of  Christ,  the 
Chun-h  of  Rome  never  lost  all  of  licr  original  endowments. 
We  feel  that  l>r.  Sliodd  is  nitogether  too  con^cienti'ms  and 
nnhlc  a  man  to  attempt  to  exoitc  tltis  kind  of  anti-Koniisb 
odinm  as  a  cheap  way  of  disitPiiHing  with  nrgnment.  Never- 
theless, so  fur  us  tlte  aiithonty  of  his  name  will  carry  weight 
with  it,  he  has  heljied,  by  the  sentences  he  has  written,  to  in- 
crease  the  weight  of  unjust  reproach  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  our  Church  for  centuries,  for  no  other  reason  than  fornn- 
Bwerving  fidelity  to  what  she  is  persuaded  i§  the  truth  of  God. 
Our  Church  does  hold,  as  Dr.  Shedd  also  docs,  without  change, 
the  great  Trinitarian  and  Christological  doctrines  which  wore 
prtssorvcd  in  their  purity  in  the  Churcli  of  Rome,  but  our 
Church  doe*  imt  holi]  a  view  of  the  Lord's  Supi>er  coincident 
with  that  of  Kome,  dorivetl  from  it,  or  nnslaiiivil  by  the  same 
Idnd  of  eridfinee,  or  open  to  the  same  invineihle  objections, 
riptural,  historical  and  practical.  Dr.  Shedd  says:  "This 
ctrine  of  Consubstantiation  does  not  differ  tn  kind  from  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  TranHubstantiation."  Wc  need  not  atop 
here  to  repeat  that  our  Chnrch  dues  not  hold,  and  never  did 
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bold  the  doctrine  of  "  Consabstantiatton."  Be  thftt  as  it  in*j, 
and  waiving  any  further  conaidoration  of  it  for  the  preaent,  we 
cannot  agroo  with  Dr.  Shcdd,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
aeems  to  employ  tht*  words,  our  doctrino  "does  not  differ  in 
Itind  from  the  Pt>pi:«h  doctrine  of  Truiisuhittimtiatioii."  So  far 
wo  c'Oiioodc  thiii  thore  18  an  a^rwtnent  in  t^imf,  that  over 
against  n  inorely  ideal  presence  of  Christ,  wronglit  by  the  bu- 
niRii  mind  in  lla  memory,  or  by  its  faith,  our  (^lun-h  in  common 
with  Iwth  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churchea,  doea  hold  to  a 
true  presence  of  the  whole  Christ,  the  Factor  of  which  is  not  rrnr 
miud,  but  his  own  divine  person.  We  do  not  Ihink  him  into 
tb«  8up|)Cr,  but  ho  in  verily  and  indi'od  then).  Faith  does  not 
putbim  there,  but  finds  bini  there,  i^o  profoundly  ww  Luther 
iuiprcflsed  with  the  importance  of  holding  to  a  presence  whicb 
did  net  play  and  ttiictuaicwith  tho  emotions  and  infirmities  of 
man.  bnt  which  rested  on  the  all-aiifficieney  of  the  poreon  of 
Christ,  on  which  bungs  the  all  .sufficiency  of  his  work  and 
promiw  —  that  deeply  aa  he  felt,  and  triumphantly  as  he  com- 
bated the  Romish  error  of  Transubstantiation,  bo  nevertheless 
doc-lnivd  that  this  error  w:ih  not  so  radical  us  that  of  Zwingli 
(who«e  view  Calvin  himself  eti^natizcd  aH  pr^anf,)  and  said, 
that  if  hi!  must  Iw  driven  to  one  extreme  or  the  olhor,  be  woulil 
ralhcr,  witli  the  ]*nj>e,  have  ('briHt's  true  body  witliout  thv 
bread,  than  with  Zwingli  have  the  true  bread  without  the  true 
body.  Surely,  that  is  a  glorious  error,  if  error  it  be,  which 
apringt)  frimt  trusting  too  far,  too  im|ilieitly,  in  too  child-like  a 
way  in  the  simple  word*  of  our  adorable  Lord  !  If  the  world 
divide!*  oil  hiti  utternncc^,  we  will  err,  if  we  err,  with  tlmse  who, 
fettered  l>y  the  word,  bring  every  though:  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.  It  was  not  the  power  of  education,  not 
the  inflncnw  of  Romaiiistic  leaven,  hut  l!ie  might  of  the  Word 
of  t5od,  intcrppetod  in  regard  to  the  Loi"d'«Sup[)cr  by  tho  very 
laws  by  wbicli  Lutbor  was  eontrollvd  in  reaching  the  duotrin« 
of  juKtitication  by  fnith,  and  every  other  nirdimil  doetrine.  it 
was  tbin,  and  ibiii  only,  which  tixcd  bin  conviction.  Al^er  tho 
lapM  of  c(>»turicfl,  whose  thoughta  In  thbi  sphere  we  have 
striven  to  weigh,  wbeilier  for,  or  against,  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  with  everything  in  tbe  ehunicter  of  our  times  and  of 
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our  Innd  UDfavorsble  to  a  community  in  tbe  faith  of  our  fetbera, 
after  a  coii»cicntiou0,  pruycrful  vxiiminatioD  of  tbi*  whole 
ground,  wo  coitfivw,  uiid  if  iKtc-d  wcr^-,  ihrough  shnmi.'  and  auf- 
foriog,  God  helping;  iiit,  would  coiitiniie  to  coiirv8it,our  profound 
conviction  thnl  tliw  doctrine  which  ])r.  Shi'dd  «on#idcrs  a  Mic 
of  Uoniniiism  iei  r^criptural  to  ittt  core,  and  that  no  [»rocc:t#  can 
dislodge  it,  which  will  not,  carried  logically  through,  bring  the 
whole  temple  of  Evangelical  truth  to  the  ground.  No  man  t-an 
defend  the  dovtriue  of  the  Trinity,  nnd  aesntl  th«^-  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  same  principle*  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

Neverthcle<i3,  he  who  is  persuaded  that  the  Romiah  doctrine 
of  Traneubstantiation  ta  unBcrtptura),  is  not  thereby  in  the  r&- 
motest  dt'gree  logically  arrayed  against  the  Scriptural  character 
of  the  doctriue  of  our  Church.  They  arc  mil,  in  such  aeuie,  of 
one  kind  as  to  warrant  this  species  of  suspicion.  They  are  the 
roauUa  of  greatly  diflerent  modes  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
komaniam  and  Zwinglianisni,  lieing  of  one  kind  in  this,  that 
they  depart  from  tiio  letter  of  Goil's  Word,  interpreted  by  just 
rules  of  language.  Tho  Lutheran  and  Komtsh  views  differ 
most  vitally  in  tlioir  internal  character  and  position,  the  one 
taking  itit  harmonious  place  in  Evangelicul  doctrine,  the  other 
marring  its  gr:ii-e  and  moral  conitistency  ;  Ilomaiiisni  and 
Zwinglianisui  lioing  of  one  kind  in  this,  that  both,  in  ditlerent 
ways,  exhibit  dogmatic  superficiality  and  inconsequence.  The 
Lutheran  and  Komish  views  are  differently  related  to  the  doc- 
trinal Listory  of  the  Cliurch,  the  one  having  its  witi>esS4-8  in 
the  curliest  aud  purest  age«.  the  other  being  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Church  and  gcnerat*^d  in  its  decline;  Komaniam  and 
Zwinglianisni  here  being  of  one  kind,  in  that  both  are  nnhis- 
torical.  The  Lutheran  and  Romish  views  differ  in  their  devo- 
tional and  practical  working;  Romanism  and  Zwiugliaoism 
here  being  of  one  kind,  in  that  both  generate  the  common 
result  of  a  feeble  faith  —  the  one,  indeed,  by  reaction,  the  other 
by  development.  Nothing  could  ho  more  remote  from  a  jost 
representajCion  of  the  fact  tbau  the  chaise  that,  in  any  unde- 
ainiblc  sense,  the  Komish  and  Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord's 
&U[iper  are  one  iu  kind.  I 
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Dr.  Shedd,  afUr  leaving  the  Augsburg  Cont'casioii  and  ita 
Apology',  «nuinerat«e  tbo  "  Berius  of  Bymbolical  wriimga," 
"  wbivh  coiisiituto  a  part  of  Liubcruu  SymbolUra,"  and  meo- 
tioiiB — 1.  Tlic  Confcisio  Snxonica ;  and,  2.  Tbe 
Confmaio  Wlirtvmiergiea,  Noitbor  of  tbese  Coufe«-  «( ,i„  La,hna 
«ioi»  can  be  regarded  ua  a  propur  part  of  tbo  tym-  '^^^^^^ 
bolicnl  books  of  our  Cbureb.  Tbey  wvro  for  tem- 
porary ends,  ntid  were  coiiflnud  in  tlicir  official  recognitioa  to  a 
very  flinall  part  of  tbe  Cburoh.  If  Dr.  Sboddi-i  correct  iu  aup- 
posing  that  the  altered  Contesflion  of  Melanchthon  of  1a40  is 
Pelagianir.ing  in  regard  to  Uegeneration,  and  more  or  less  Cal- 
vinieiic  in  regard  to  the  Sacrainenta,  it  is  not  very  likoly  that 
the  8axon  Confesiiion  of  I5ol,  from  tbe  same  hand,  would  b« 
received  by  the  Lutheran  Churk:h  without  suspicioti ;  and 
neither  tbe  claim  made  for  it  in  its  title,  nor  Dr.  Sbodd't  CD- 
dorsonioiit  of  that  claim,  would  cotupletely  overcome  the  innate 
i  III  probability  of  its  being  without  rcHorvation  "  a  repetition  of 
tbe  Augsburg  Confession." 

Tho  Wiirteniberg  Confession  of  Rrentiufl,  which  was  written 
before  Melancbthon's,  is  eound  enough,  but  never  has  ohtatnod 
any  general  recogiiitinn.  Tbero  are  several  writings  which 
could  have  been  cluHsed  among  our  symbols  with  more  propriety 
than  tbosK!  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shedd,  as,  for  example,  Lutbcr'tt 
Confession  of  Faith,  (lS28;)tbo  Article*  of  Viaitutiou,  (1592.) 
which  arc  still  authoritative  in  Saxony  —  often  confounded  in 
this  country  with  tbe  earlier  (iaxon  Articles  of  Visitation, 
(1627 ;)  and  the  Con^nsit»  Jtepftilus  of  11364.  Not  one  of  them, 
however,  belongs  to  the  Confessional  writings  of  tbe  Evan- 
gelical  Lutheran  Chui-eb. 

Dr.  Shcdd's  account  of  the  Formula  Concordiie  strikes  us  as 
pC'Culiarly  unfortunate.  Xo  hint  is  given  of  the  occasion  for 
the  ConftMsion,  of  tbe  urgent  nvccssitios  out  of  which  it  arose, 
of  tbe  earncat  desire  for  peace  and  unity  which  prompted  it4 
formation,  of  the  patient  labors  running  over  many  ycuns.  in 
which  its  fonndations  were  laid,  and  of  its  masterly  completion 
and  tbe  fittbueiostic  s{ioDtuiiooiisnt«H  of  its  reception.  Tbo 
rMuler  might  imagine  from  Dr.  ^bedd's  statements  tbat  this 
book  WHS  an  ell'vct  without  any  just  cause,     lie  says :  "  It  was 
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drawn  aj)  by  Andrea;  and  others  in  1577."    The  trutli  U, 
the  labors  of  1577,  in  which  Chemnitz  was  a  greater  worker] 
thun  AndriiB,  wcro  mcn'iy   tlio  fitiiehing  labors  of  years  — 
labors  whose  results  were  oiiibodivd  in  thi>  Torg:au  Book.    The 
work  of  1577  \v:ut,  iu  rciklily,  thitt  of  thorough  iwiHioii.     Pr.^H 
Slicdtl  says  the  Kornmla  Conconlin;  was  "  prcscntcxl  lo  the  Iiii-^^ 
licrinl  Diot."     We  are  at  »  loiss  to  guow  out  of  what  nii«con- 
oi.>ptinn   this  atatoment  cniilit  have  orii;iiiat«(l.     Not  only  is 
tliero  no  liicttorical  voucher  for  any  ouch  slaicnient,  but  the 
thing  itself,  to  any  one  who  will  recall  the  history  of  the  times,       . 
will  be  seen  at  on(.-e  lo  lio  abBolulely  ini[)o«8ihlo ;  and  yet,  Dr.^fl 
Sheild,  as  if  to  show  that  there  are  (legrees  in  the  absolute, ^^ 
adds  that  this  Imperial  Diet  "sought  to  smcuro  its  adoption  by      i 
the  Lutheran  Church."     All  this  is  purely  aerial.    There  was^f 
no  auch  Diot,  no  eueh  pn>8entation,  and  no  such  rooimmenda-^^ 
tion.     Dr.  Shcdjl's  |)cn  is  the  magician's  wand  whicli  has  con- 
jiired  up  the  wholtf.     Thia  is  a  serious  chari^^  lo  bring  against 
BO  eminent    a   suhulur;    tint,   feeling   the   full   rosponsibilttjj^H 
involved  in  it,  truth  c-oinpils  us  to  mnkv  it.  ^^k 

Dr.  Shedd,Mtill  in  biitiieriiil  movcment,eays  of  this  empirical 
Inijicriiil  Diet:  "In  liii*  they  were  unsuwe^sful."  Dnipping 
any  couaidcrution  of  th«  liu-k  of  .inci>es«  of  this  bypotht-lical^j 

SMniion  o(  l*iot,  in  its  phantasmaj2;orial  Decrees,  we  might  say^f 
ih<ri>niiauo>u-  that  no  ofhcial  etVort  from  any  sonrcu  has  ever  I)een^^ 

made  to  secure  t  he  adojition  of  the  Formula  Con- 
eordin  by  the  entire  Lutheran  Churt-h.  The  great  German 
princes  and  theologians  to  whom  the  Formula  owed  its  exist- 
vnce  made  no  eft'ort  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  other  lauds,  witli  the  solitary  exception  of  LX-nmurk. 
Nevertheless,  by  its  own  internal  merits  this  Formula  aocured 
from  the  tint  a  reception  by  un  iinmensc  m^orily  of  the  LU' 
thcraii  Churcho*,  won  ilf*  way  against  the  deadliest  oppooition, 
was  tinally  receivc<I,  almost  without  exception,  where  it  was  at 
first  rejected,  has  been  aeknowleilged  virtually  in  tho  few  uosoc 
in  which  it  has  not  Ifoen  aeknowledgcd  ofltciMliy,  and  is  reveivcd' 
now  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Lullivrun  t'hur^rh,  in  which 
her  prop^T  doctrinal  life  ha*  not  been  diaturbed  by  rationaliatie 
or  pseudo-union istic-  principlea.      It  was  originally  signetl  by 
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throo  EtectorB,  tlircu  Dukes  and  Prince*,  tw«iity.four  Coiiiiw 
four  Buroiit,  tbicty-livo  imperial  cilitis,  in  nil  \>y  eighty-aix 
mutOH  of  thu  Kui|)iro,  and  by  eight  ttiou^nnd  tiiiiiii«(cra  of  tlie 
Gospel.  In  Dviiiimrk,  wlioru  jt  was  rt'ccivcd  hy  the  King  with 
lirulu!  violirntx-,  mid  its  introduction  prohibited  nndcr  ])Ciialty 
of  deiith,  it  hita  long  since  Iwctt  accepted,  in  fact,  it'  not  in  ibrm, 
u8  a  Symbol.*  In  HoUtein  it  was  formally  adopted  in  lii47. 
Jn  .SwL-den,  because  of  the  powerful  iuflucnccs  tending  to  tbe 
lestomtion  of  Popery  under  the  king,  it  could  not  at  firat 
secure  an  entrance ;  hut  in  1593,  at  the  Council  of  ITpsala,  tbe 
States  doienuinwl  upon  it«  Bubicriptioii,  and  it«  authority  iw  » 
Symbol  was  eon6rnied  by  lator  Bolcnin  aetit.  In  I'omcrauia 
and  Livonia  it  obtained  8yiiibi>ti»il  aulbority.  Ift  Hungary  it 
vra»  approved  in  Vti'tZ,  and  tbrinally  adopted  in  1507.  tu 
Frunec,  Henry  of  Kavariv  di'sircrl  to  form  a  league  with  the 
I'Utherans  ugiiinst  tbe  Catbolieii,  but  the  acocptanec  of  the 
Kormula  of  Coucord  watt  made  a  eondition  on  tbe  part  of  the 
£%-angelicnl  Stutoi,  and  the  ncgotiatious  woro  broken  f>fl. 
*'Tlie  i*yinboliei»l  authority  of  the  Formula  of  Coucord  for  the 
Lutheran  Church,  u*  itueb,"  Auys  Xulluer,  "can  hardly  bo 
doubt«<l.  By  far  ibo  larger  part  uf  iboBo  who  pfgardcd  them- 
HelvM  as  Ixjlonging  to  thu  Lutheran  Churub  ruceived  it  as  their 
Symbol.  And  aB,  to  uhu  the  words  of  thu  Elector  Aiigustud, 
we  have  no  I'ope  among  u»,  enn  ihore  bo  any  other  uiodu  of 
wtnotioning  a  .Symbol  tbau  by  a  majority!'  To  this  is  lobe 
ndde«l,  and  should  be  eHpeoially  notvd,  that  a  larger  part  of  tbono 
who  did  not  receive  it,  objeoled  to  doing  no,  not  on  doctrinal 
groiiiida,  but  partly  for  iWitii'al  reasons,  freuly  or  conipulsorily, 
a*  the  ease  might  be,  partly  out  of  attachment  to  Melanehthon, 
partly  out  of  a  morbid  vanity,  bceauite  thi^y  bad  not  hoen  in- 
vitetl  early  enough  to  take  part  in  framing  the  Conoordia,  and 
hail  conH«(uerHly  noi  participated  in  it— and  partly  because, 
in  one  luml,  those  who  hml  the  most  influcnoo  were  Culvihiatio- 
ftlly  inclined,  although  a  large  majority  of  the  clergj'  approved 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Formula.  Thu  inference,  tberefore,  tA 
by  no  moans  to  )>e  made  that  there  was  a  deviation  in  doctrine, 
bocBUM  there  was  not  an  acceptance  of  the  Formula." 

•  Kiillucr.  p  6T5. 
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It  will   be  %een   from   tli'iH  thut  l>r.  Shcdd  hardly  do«C 
juKticc  to  the  bUtoriciil  dignity  of  this  great  Oonfeseioii,  wliua 

lit  chmcirr  ^'^  Kays:  "  It  wa«  n  polemic  document,  cooBtructcd      . 
■1.4  e».i<.n»       by  that  portion  of  tfee  Lutheran  Church  that  wa^H 
hostile  to  the  CVlviniatic  theory  of  the  Sacraments."    Cer-^^ 
tuinly,  although  the  Formula  is  polemic  in  meeting  error,  ita 
maiu  end  ia  iretiic-al,  and  its  general  tone  exceedingly  rooder< 
ate.     When  I>r.  Shedd  leaves  the  reader  to  iniagiue  that  thia 
C'lnfeeaiofl  was  not  only,  as  it  would  Kecm  from  his  representa- 
tion mainly,  hut  was  excluuvely  directed  against  the  CalviD> 
istic  theory  of  the  Sacraments,  he  does  injustice  to  the  Form- 
ula and  to  the  reader.     Of  the  twelve  Arliclw,  Wt  one  is  de-^ 
voted  to  either  of  the  Sacraments,  and  in  the  others  there 
much  in  which  true  Calvinists  would  feci  a  deep  sympathy 
much  that  nobly  defends  great  points  of  doctrine  common 
the  whole  Evangelical  faith.     In  the  first  Article,  which  treat 
of  Original  Sin  —  in  the  second,  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  — 
in  the  third,  of  Juotification  —  in  the  fourth,  of  Good  Works  — 
in  the  fifth,  of  the  Law  and  the  tJospol  —  in  the  sixth,  of  the 
third  m«e  of  the  Law,  the  most  rigid  Cidvinist  would  be  forced 
to  confer  that  there  is  a  noble  and  i^eripturul  prcwntution  of  ^^ 
those grciit  doctrines.    Thej-  defend  what  all  pure  Ohnsto»doni^| 
is  inlerejtod  in  defending.     In  many  of  the  antitheses  of  the 
twelfth  Article  a  Oalvini!4t  would  heartily  join,  ait  he  would  ia 
the  mattU-rly  disciiflsion  of  the  adinpbora  in  Article  tenth.     In 
Article  eleventh,  of  the  eternal  foreknowledge  and  eleution  of 
(Jod,  tlioOalviiiint  would  find  the  diittiuctivc  doctrine  of  Calvin 
rejected,  but  he  could  not  but  he  pletiscd  with  tho  profound 
reverence  and  exquisite  skill   with  which  the  doctrine  is  dis- 
cussed, and  by  which  it  is  redeemed  from  the  extreme  of  Cal-. 
vin ism  without  running  into  the  opposite  and  &r  more  danger-' 
oufl  one  of  I'elaglanism,  or  of  low  Arminianism.    In   tli« 
Articles,  seventh  and  eighlh,  a  Cnlvinist  might  discover  mneb 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's  v«uppL'r  and  the  Person  of  Ch  rist,  in  which 
he  might  not  concur ;  and  in  Article  ninth,  on  the  Dcfloent  of 
Christ  into  Hell,  be  would    find  a  view  very  dilFert-nt  from 
Calvin's,  which  Culviniiits  theni!telve«  now  almost  universally 
reject.    Xeverthele«s,  he  would  discover  in  such  a  perusal,  aa 
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lie  certainly  would  not  from  Dr.  Sliedd's  account,  that  tbU 
6upposc<(l  polemic  document,  originating  in  opposition  to  tho 
Calvinistic  tbcory  of  tlio  ^crnincnts.  rcftlly  dcfendii  much  more 
than  it  uttacks  that  which  CilviniatD  lovv. 

Dr.  Sh«dd  nttys:  "  It  carrieB  out  the  doctrine  of  Conanbstan- 
timion"  (which  our  Church  never  held)"  into  a  technical  Btato- 
nieni,"  (crery  part  of  which  had  long  Iwtbre  been  ^.,  ,^^„|„ 
m»dc.)  "  Teaching  the  nbiqiiity  of  Christ 'a  body,"  <^  I'winitj. 
»ftys  r>r.  Shedd,  thonttb  the  Formula  itaelf  never  flpcnks  of  the 
"ubifinity"  of  Christ's  body.  "Ubiquity"  was  a  term  in- 
vented by  those  who  wished  to  fix  upon  our  Church  the  impu- 
tation of  teaching  a  local  omniprMonco  or  infinite  extension  of 
the  body  of  Christ  —  error*  which  the  Formula,  and  our 
whole  Church  with  it,  rejcet  in  the  stroiigcet  terms.  The 
doctrine  of  the  formulii  is  that  the  body  of  Chrint  has  no  in- 
trinsic or  eswnitial  omnipresence  aa  thcdirinity  bns;  that  after 
its  own  iutritisio  manner,  and  in  virtue  of  its  own  c»»culia) 
qnatitice,  it  has  a  determinate  presence,  and  in  that  mode  of 
prwence  is  not  upon  earth  ;  but  that,  after  AXOTnBit  mode, 
«u[)cmatural,  illocnl,  inoomprehensihlc,  and  yet  real,  it  is 
rendered  present,  "  where  Christ  will,"  through  tho  divino 
nature,  which  has  received  it  into  personal  union. 

If  the  quwtion  wore  askod :  How  ia  God  omnipresent? 
How  can  the  undividcil  totality  of  Ilia  substance  Iw  in  each 
part  of  the  nnivcmo?  How  can  it  bo  all  in  heaven  and  all 
on  earth,  and  all  on  earth  without  ccusiug  in  any  measure  to 
be  all  in  heaven,  and  without  motion  or  extension,  without 
multiplication  of  presi-ini'f ,  :iii'l  ^t  that  there  is  no  more  of 
God  in  the  whole  univert-c  ih;i(i  iherc  is  in  each  point  of  it? 
If  such  a  cjueation  were  asked  Dr,  Shedd,  we  prcsHmc  that, 
bowing  before  the  inscrutable  mystery,  be  would  reply:  God  is 
present  after  the  manner  of  an  inlinite  Spirit  —  a  manner  moat 
real,  bnt  ntterly  incomprehensible  to  us.  Grant,  then,  that 
this  infinite  Spirit  has  taken  to  itself  a  human  nature,  as  an  in- 
Re]iamblo  element  of  ite  person,  tho  result  is  inevitable. 
Where  tho  divine  is,  th«  huntan  must  bo.  The  primary  and 
very  lowest  element  of  a  personal  union  is  the  co-prusenco  of 
the  parte.    To  «ay  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  per- 
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floimlly  prnseiit  without  liis  humnnity,  is  to  deny  that  tWn 
liiinmtiily  \»  n  part  of  that  pera^nality,  and  the  iloc-lriiie  of  the 
inoaniAlioi)  Tulis  to  I  he  dnat:  Christ  bocomm  no  more  than  the 
organ  of  a  spechil  revelation  of  Deity:  His  humanity  is  no 
more  properly  one  pcrflou  with  God  than  the  hurning  bush  was 
one  pcmon  wil  h  Jehovah.  Accepting  the  doctrin*  of  »  real  iucjir- 
nation,  the  omnipresence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  not  in 
itself,  in  which  respect  its  pre«enee  i*  determinate,  hut  throtiiih 
the  divine,  is  a.  ncctssary  rvsult  and  involve*  no  new  mystery. 
If  that  whole  Godhead  which  dwells  in  Christ'a  body  can, 
without  motion,  without  leaving  heaven,  or  extendinc  itaelf, 
be  present  with  nt*  on  earth,  then  can  it  render  present  with  ua, 
without  motion  or  extension,  that  other  nature  which  is  one 
pci-aon  with  it.  What  the  divine  natare  of  Christ  haa  of 
itself,  his  human  nature  has  through  the  divine,  which  has 
taken  it  to  be  one  person  with  itself.  This  is  one  resnlt  of 
that  doetiine  of  the  Communi'-nlio  iV/ianirt/wm,  of  whieh,  as  wc 
sh:dl  sec  in  a  moTueut.  Dr.  ^bedil  otfors  so  extremely  inaeeurute 
a  definition.  If  the  Evaugcheal  Lutheran  is  asked,  how  can 
Christ  e  human  nature  bo  present  with  u.*?  he  ean  reply;  After 
the  maimer  iti  which  an  inlinite  Spirit  renders  present  a  human 
nature,  which  it  has  taken  In  be  an  inseparable  constitnent  of 
its  own  person,  a  manner  moat  real,  but  utterly  intx>nijirehcn. 
aiblo  to  us.  This  is  the  doctrine  at  which  Dr.  Shcdd  levels,  aa 
lias  often  been  done  before  him.  the  term  Ubitjuity.  It  wa» 
the  vMr  Christ  —  the  man  as  well  as  the  God  —  who  said  : 
"  Whore  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  It  was  tlic  tchoU  Christ  who 
said :  "  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  tb« 
world,"  And  what  the  whole  Christ  promised,  the  whole 
Christ  will  jK-rform  On  any  otJier  the<jry.  the  Christian  on 
earth  has  no  more  a  jwrsonal  Christ  with  him  than  the  Patri- 
urc'fas  had  ;  the  New  Dispensation  has  made  no  advance  on  the 
Old  ;  the  divine  nature,  the  aei"ond  jxtsoii  of  the  Trinity,  was 
just  as  much  on  earth  then  as  he  is  now  ;  and  all  the  light, 
peiiec  and  joy,  %vliich  a  sense  of  the  actual  nearness,  tender 
guanlianship,  and  pergonal  sympathy  of  an  incarnnle  Christ 
vheds  U]^K)n  the  soul,  vanish  in  a  haze  of  hyperliolea,  a  misi-rable 
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twilitfbt  of  fi^irea  of  speech,  and  the  vigormia  and  floiil-aofr 
Uiioitit?  olij«c(ivi(y  of  Fuith  faints  into  a  mere  aentinientnliflm. 
Gold  Hficc'ulntion  hoa  taken  our  Lord  nut  nf  the  world  be 
r^(>eined,  and  has  made  beavcn.  not  his  throne,  hut  a  groat 
acpiilohrv,  with  »  etone  rolled  iigaitist  its  portal. 

Dr.  Stii-dd  Huys,  tnoreovur,  in  his  cxtrcnioly  compact  state- 
ment of  till'  docti-iniil  essence  of  the  Forninlii,  of  which  our 
ruudirnt,  with  (he  close  of  this  Hcntence,  will  have  every  word, 
that  it  tiiiohoA  "the  vommanicatio idiojnatum, or  (ho  proscnceof 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements."  We 
cannot  refrain  from  expressina;  our  amazement  that  the  writer 
of  K  iiiatory  of  Christian  Boctrinu  should  give  such  a  delini^ 
tionof  aofaniiliaraterm.  We  are  forced  almost  to  the  eoncln- 
siou  —  and  it  is  the  mildest  on«  wc  can  make  for  Dr.  Shedd  — 
that  he  has  ventured  to  ^ive  u  stHbeniciit  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
Kormula,  without  huving  pefid  it  wilh  sufficient  care  to  form  a 
corrM-t  judgment  ut  to  th«  meiining  of  its  most  important 
tcrniB. 

The  Doctor  eloses  this  piiragraph  with  those  words,  which 
certainty  exhibit  no  very  det-p  insight  into  the  internal  history 
of  onr  Church:  "The  Lutheran  Church  is  still  divided  npoii 
this  Symbol.  The  so-called  lli'^h  Luthenms  insist  that  the 
Formula  Concorthic  is  the  scientific  completion  of  the  precede 
ing  Lutheran  Symbolism,"  (Dr.  Sbcdd  suenu  to  as  constantJy 
to  use  ibe  wonl  "Symbolism"  inaccnnitcly;) "while tho mod- 
erate parly  are  content  to  stand  by  the  Au^hurg  ConlVseion, 
the  A|iology,  and  the  Smahald  Articles."  We  can  a>(flure  Dr. 
Shedd,  if  we  know  nnythin<f  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  that  it  Is 
not  In  \ie  classified  in  this  way.  A  nmn  mny  hold  very  tirinly, 
ihjit  Ibe  Formula  ts  the  seicntilie  coin)iletion  of  the  system  of 
the  earlier  Symbols,  and  may  reject  it  and  thcin.  or  receive 
thorn  with  a  rcservatiun ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  he 
MUtislied  wilh  the  Augfihurg  Confession  alone,  but  receiving  it 
iu  good  faith,  will  he  as  high  a  Lutheran  as  Dr.  Shedd  would 
like  to  Koe.  The  real  point  of  classili cation  as  to  the  relation 
of  nominal  Lutherans  to  the  Oonfeation  aocms  tu  un  to  be 
mainly  this:  Kvangelical  Lutlierana,  who  arc  such  iti  the  his- 
toriuat  Miiw,  heartily  receive  asSoriptund  atateiucnts  of  doc- 
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trine,  the  ConfcsaiouB  of  tho  Church  in  their  proper  meaning  sa 
rcacltcii  by  ibc  li»w8  of  language;  while  others  who  wear  tlie 
name,  claim  Ibe  right,  in  vurying  dtgrces  of  practical  latitude, 
to  act  8«i(ie,  at  thoir  pluasurc,  part  of  thcw  doctrines.     This  is 
the  vital  ia^uc,  and  itit  character  ia  subeluntiaily  thu  same, 
whether  a  few  of  the  Symbole  or  all  of  th«D)  ure  in  qutwtion. 
We  might  add  that,  under  thi»  latitudinarian  claim,  there 
have  actually  been  aheltcrct)  in  the  Luthemn  Church  such  aoul- 
destroying  errors  aa  Socinianiam  and  Univenialieim,  and  that,      . 
where  the  tendency  has  not  run  into  the  grosaor  heresies,  ib^H 
pervading  characteristic  of  those  who  represent  ita  extremea  l^^ 
that  of  laxity  in  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline.     There 
ia  yet  a  thin)  class,  who,  largely  revealing  practically  the  apirit 
of  a  genuine  Lutheranism,  and  more  or  lees  sympathizing  with 
its  controverted  doclrincs,  yet,  without  a  positive  acceptance 
of  them,  confess  that  the  logic  of  the  posilioii  is  with  htstoric 
LutheranisHi,  and  urc   nc-vcr  cons(.'ioui«ly  unjust  to  it.     Thij 
class  ar^regardfd  with  affvclioii  and  rcsiwc-t  by  the  thorough!] 
oonservative  part  of  the  Church,  and  arc  bitterly  assailed, 
noisily  claimed  by  the  fanatical  element,  us  the  auger  produc 
by  their  moderation,  or  the  hope  inspired  by  their  appareat 
uoutrality,  predominates. 

Br.  Shcdd,  after  disposing  of  the  Lutheran  Confession 
what,  our  readers  will  have  acen,  we  do  not  consider  a  ver 
eatiKfactory  manner,  next  diseussca  the  "  Reformed 
(Calvin istie)  Coi>fe»«ions."  In  this  whole  section 
he  assumes  the  identity  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Cnlvinistic  sys-j 
terns,  in  whiuh  we  are  forced  to  regard  him  aa  mistaken.  It 
the  heart  of  doctrine  and  tendeney,  pure  Calvinism  is  often 
more  Lutheranizing  than  Zwinglianizing,  for  Zwingli  wat^ 
lai^cly  Pelagian.  I>r,  Shedd  seems  to  recognise  nothing  of  the 
mediating  tendency  of  the  school  of  Bncer,  nor  of  the  Melanch — ^ 
thonian  type  of  doctrinal  statement;  but  with  a  ctaaaitication  J 
which  seems  too  swcopingand  inaccurate,  considers  the  Tetra— " 
politan,  which  was  prepared  several  years  liefore  Calvin  was^ 
known  as  a  theologian,  (and  which  seenia  to  be  the  first  confes — ■ 
Bional  statement  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  wbioh^ 
now  bears  Calvin's  name,}  the  FiJfi  Jtatio  of  Zwingli,  th^^ 
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leidfilhorff  (^torhism,  the  Canons  of  Dort  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  Kn^tand^all  nfl  lielonji^ini;  to  tlic  aame 
clasfl  of  Confessions.  Certainly,  if  the  wonU  Reformed  and 
Calvinistic  arc  Bynonyms.  as  Dp.  Shedd  makes  them,  this  gi-onp- 
ing  is  open  to  very  serious  objections.  When  Pr.  Shedd 
roRches  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  he  bestows  so  little  care 
npou  the  arrangement  of  his  hutB,  that  the  incjintious  reader 
might  1)0  l«d  into  vcrj-  sorioua  mistakes.  He  might  suppose, 
for  instAnce,  that  Fruilerick  the  First  wao  a  succussor  of  John 
Cflfliniir.  He  is  told,  in  cxpri>«8  terms,  that  Louis  the  Sixth 
brought  the  Palatiiintc  iindttr  the  Fornuila  Concordiie  in  1578, 
(four  ycnni  iKfore  it  was  published,)  and  if  ho  in  not  ou  his 
guard,  will  be  sure  to  imagine  that  the  troubles  which  followed 
tli«  mutations  of  11JT6,  and  the  enbscqocnt  ones  nndcr  John 
Ouitnir,  (1588-1592,)  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Heid«lborg 
Catechism  in  1562.  Dr.  Khodd  continues  to  call  the  Eleotora 
(we  know  not  why)  "  Cr')wn  Princw."  and  in  general  seems  to 
stumble  from  the  moment  he  gets  on  Oerman  ground.  What 
will  intelligent  preachers  and  laymen  in  the  German  Reformed 
Chnreh  think,  for  instance,  of  this  eulogy  with  which  the 
notice  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  closes :  "  In  doctrine,  it 
teachea  jnsttficAtiou  with  the  Lutheran  glow  and  vitality,  pre- 
destination and  election  with  Calviniatic  firmness  and  self-con. 
sistency,  and  the  Zwinglian  theory  of  the  Sacraments  with  de> 
eision,  ....  and  Is  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the 
Higli  Lutheran  porty  of  the  present  day."  Wo  will  not  un- 
(lortnke  to  speak  for  our  German  Rcformefl  friends,  oseopt  to 
aay.that  this  ia  not  tlie  sort  of  thing  they  talked,  at  their  Tei^ 
Centenary,  and  put  into  their  handsome  volume.  Aa  to  "  the 
High  Latherans  of  the  present  day,"  if  we  are  of  them,  aa  we 
are  sometimes  charged  with  being,  Dr.  Shedd  is  right :  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  15  regarded  by  them  with  great  favor  — 
all  except  \U  doctrines.  It  is  a  neat  thing  —  a  very  neat  thing 
—  the  mildest,  most  winning  piece  of  Calvinism  of  which  we 

know.  One-half  of  it  is  Lutheran,  and  this  we  like  very  much, 
and  the  solitanr*  improvement  we  would  suggest  in  it  would  be 
to  make  the  other  half  of  it  Lutheran,  too.     With  this  slight 

rescrvatiou,  on  this  very  delicate  point,  the  High  Lutherans 
21 
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are  rather  food  of  it  than  otherwuo,  to  the  best  of  th«ir  kaowl- 
edge  and  belief. 

Wo  have  not  propoMd  to  oar»clv«8  a  general  review  of  Dr- 
Sbi>]d>  book,  but  mmply  to  lonk  at  it  with  reference  to  its 
!!)tn1«iiient^  in  regnnl  to  our  own  Churcii.  Xevertbeleae,  we 
cannot  avoid  an  nllu^ion  to  what  atrikes  nfl  an  extreme  state- 
ment in  ap)iarent  conflict,  with  aonnd  Thontoj^v.  It  is  in  his 
declaration  that  "  sin  is  in  tht  MriHffi  senxc  a,  creature."  "  The 
orijnnal  act  of  eelf-will  ia  alrictly  creative  from 
nothing."  Dr.  Shedd  here  seems  to  labor  to  show 
that  he  is  not  speaking  in  a  popular  and  rhetorical  way,  but 
that  over  against  such  a  style  of  language,  lie  wiabes  to  be 
understood  rigidly  —  eiti  is  a  creature  — but  God  is  not  its 
creator.  Man  ia  as  really  and  as  atrictiy  a  creator  aa  God  is  — 
and  sin  is  his  croature.  Such  language,  if  pressed,  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  natnre  of  God,  of  man,  of  sin,  and  of 
creature.  It  denies  that  God  is  the  alone  Creator  of  all  things  ; 
it  maintains,  almost  after  a  Manicbean  style,  that  evil  is  a 
primal  principle  and  that  a  man  is  the  Ahriman  of  it ;  it 
makes  sin  an  objective  reality,  not  the  condition  or  act  of  a 
subject,  and  elevates  the  mutilation  and  disease  of  the  creature 
to  a  rank  in  being  with  the  creature  itself.  Ko  more  than  the 
surgeon  creates  by  cutting  off  the  log  of  a  man,  docs  man  trratt 
sin  by  n  »cIf-originat«d  destruction  of  his  original  righteoiuiDees, 
on  which  follows  that  inonliuate  state  of  the  natural  reason 
and  appetites  whicli  theologians  call  cononpiaccnce.  The 
impulse  to  theft,  to  lying,  to  impurity,  is  not  a  substance, 
not  a  creature,  but  is  the  resalt  of  inordinate  desire  in  which 
Belf4oTe  now  unchecked  by  original  rigbteonsneas  and  kindled 
by  the  fomes  of  the  self-corrupted  will,  reveals  it««lf.  It  is 
not  a  creature,  but  a  moral  phenomenon  of  th«  crentarO' 
desire  and  purpoea  are  not  crwitures,  but  cxcrciaes  of  the 
faculties  of  the  creature.  If  sin  l>e  strictly  a  creature,  it 
roust  be  the  creature  of  God;  ami  this  part  of  Dr.  Sbedd's 
theory  really  would  make  God  the  author  of  ain,  an  inferoiiceJ 
which,  we  are  sure,  no  one  could  more  earuoslly  resist  tht 
bimaelf.  The  finite  will  can  corrupt  the  creatures,  but 
cannot  add  to  them. 


THE  SPECIFIC  IWCTRINES  OP  THE  COXSERVATIVI 
REFORMATION: 


OBIOQIAL  SIN. 
(ADOSBUBS  CONFESSION,  ART.  IL) 


I 


THE  foiitidation  of  the  eecond  Article  of  the  Augsbo 
Oonfeasion,  which  troat«  of  Origiaal  Sin,  was  laid 
the  Articles  of  the  Colloquy  at  M&rburg.  This  colloquy  to< 
{>laoe  October  3d,  1&29,  nad  wns  designed  to  briug  ubout, 
{KMflible,  ao  agrcciticut  botwo«a  Lather  and  Zwingli,  X'.-m-,, 
snd  their iidhortiiitH.  Fiftoeii  Articles  wet*  drawn  '^^^^i 
wp  by  Luther.  Fourteen  of  theiw  were  iidopttKl  ifisA^^tai 
«iitire  by  both  parties,  and  the  fifteenth  wm  received  wi 
the  exception  of  one  point,  to  which  the  Zwinglians  object) 
3n  theee  fifteen  Article*  are  the  roota  of  the  Auga-  ,  ^^^i^^^, 
lurg  Coofeseion.  Tlio  fourth  Article  was  on  Orig-  ""  (W'*!", 
lonl  Sin,  and  is  as  follows:  *    ^' 

"  In  tbu  fourth  place,  we  believe  that  original  sin  is  fn 
Adaru,  inborD  and  inherited  to  ua,  and  is  a  sin  of  such  ki 
That  it  condemns  all  men,  and  if  .Tcsuh  Christ  lind  not  come 
our  hulp,  by  his  death  and  life,  we  mnst  have  died  then 
«t«rnnlly,  and  could  not  have  come  to  God's  kingdom  a 
blflwodneas."  * 

•  J.  J.  MUlUx'a  IlitUrle,  300.  Corf  lu.  Ecform.  iivt.  123,  Comptrml  m 
ElMpiaian  UU-  9«cr.  ii.  77.  On  tha  Hhulv  CuUoquy,  ef. ;  Corp.  Itefom.  i.  ■ 
«tl-4tS.  8e«k»il4rf.  Uial.  LuUi.  U.  1S9.  Luilier'*  W«rke:  WaloU  ivil.  SI 
3174.  ulU.  «,  86.  JtU:  ir.vm.  L>lp(.  lii.  C30  RrUngaD;  Iit.  88.  Ziniin 
■un:  lUrSebr.  U.  L,  iii.  436.  Liuhti'i  Brirfn  (De  W«i(e,  ill.  MB,)  Zinti| 
•r«rk«  (Zttricb.  It<30):  Ogrm.  VoL  li.P.ili.  IV^aUt.  It.  nft-204.  HUiorUl 
Auphirg  CMfwa.  (CbtmoiK,  Svlavsoer,  KimliocrJ  Lcipi.  1S8*.  Fol.  0^1 
0*.  Ui    iiU,  11».183.   SculUiti  AuibI    ad  ana.   1520,   IW.  Cli;lnil  ; 

8U 
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In  an  ampler  fonn  the  same  doctrine  prcaentB  itsdf  iti  t 
6chwa))acb  Articles.  These  tieventeen  Artiolus  are  also  frnm 
the  hand  of  Lutlier.  They  are  largely  an  elaboration  of  the 
J/cir^ur^  Articles,  and  are  the  direct  groundwork  of  the  doctri- 

II  Tin>sohw«-  nalarticlwsof  the  Augsburg  Confwwion.  The  fourth 
urii  Aiiida  Article  runs  thus ;  "  That  original  Mn  i;*  a  true,  r«il 
BID,  and  not  merely  a  wbakn&ta  or  defect,  but  »uch  a  aiu  as 
would  eundt'itiii  all  men  who  spring  from  Adam,  and  would 
separate  us  from  Ciod  forever,  if  Jesu^  OhrisI  bad  not  inten^eded 
fur  us,  and  taken  upon  himself  this  sin,  with  all  other  sius 
which  follow  theivfroni,  and  by  his  Buttering  made  satisfaction 
therefor,  and  thus  utterly  taken  them  away,  and  blotted  them 
out  in  himself,  as  in  I'snim  li.  and  Rom.  r.  is  clearly  written 
of  this  sin."  • 

niTh.AnM.  In  the  Latin  and  German  texta  of  the  earliest 
eniA.4i.FQ.        uuthonzea  &aUion  or  each,  wo  hAv«  a^  followfi,  the 


4 


AfiTICLE  OH   OkIOIXAL  SiK. 


Literal  Trandaiim  of  the 
Latin.f 

It. 

Also  they  teach,  that  after 
Adam's  fall,  all  men  begotten 
after  the  common  course  of 
nature  are  born  with  sin ;  that 
is  without  the  fear  of  God, 
without  txust  in  God,  and  with 


Literal   Trantiati(m  of  the 
German.* 

The  Second. 

Further  is  taught,  (I)  that 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  (II)  all 
men  who  ai"elx>ru  naturally,  are 
conceived  and  born  in  sins, 
that  is,  that  they  all  from  the 
mother's  womb,  are  fall  of  evit 


d.  A   C.  160.   Int.  M3-M6.    Bud«lb«eb!  Ref.  L.  a.  Dd.    C66-«e9.     Ebrtrd; 
Ahcndmslil.  :Ufi-24:. 

*  Cor|iU4  KirfurriiMl.  iiti,  153.  Comptirvil  with  tbe  Latin  in  PTbIT  L.  S.  Ap- 
t>«ni]ii  4.  Liithcr'i  Workc  Wiil«h  !  »a.  1^.  ChjImI:  Him.  (lATG)  16:  I>o,Lai. 
<1A78) 21 ;  J.  J.  Ullllnr*  Hblor  44:!.     ColoRi'inii* :  i.  SQ.     »«ull«lu* :  Annal. 

f  For  Ibe  Lnlin  )i>r«  iranitliiipil.ibe  wntvr  hkB  before  him  the  arlgiasl  Wlitcn- 
biTg  Edilion  of  l[>80'l£S1.  He  li»  oomparcil  U  xord  for  word  with  ihn  i*xt  of 
the  Book  of  ConcorJ  (Mflllor**  ad.),  kod  Sndi  ifaat  lh«7  do  not  dUFor  la  •  nonl  < 
a  IrttT. 

X  Fur  He  (termnn  w«  have  tmniilaled  from  Uio  origlaal  Bdltlo  pFlaetpt  of 
UeUi>ahiboD,i!i<  IVmrnberg  4tv.  l&ilO,  Ifiai. 
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fleehlj*  appetite,  and  that  tliis 
disease  or  original  fault  is  truly 
sin,  coiidenining  and  brining 
now  aleo  eteroaj  death  npon  all 
that  are  not  born  again  by 
haptiiim  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 


They  condemn  thcPcIagianB, 
and  others,  who  deny  this  orig- 
ina]  fault  to  bo  sin  indeed :  and 
■who,  80  a9  to  Ics-wn  the  glory 
of  the  meritfi  and  l>enGfita  of 
Christ,  argue  that  a  man  may 
"hy  the  Btrength  of  his  own 
x^asoQ  be  justified  before  Qod. 


desire  and  inclinalioi],  and  cao 
have  by  nature,  no  true  fear  of 
(iod,  no  true  loveof  God.(VII) 
no  true  faith  in  God.  That  bIm 
the  onme  inlmrn  plague  and 
hereditary  sin  is  truly  Sin,  and 
condemns  all  those  under  Qod 's 
wrath,  who  are  not  born  (TV) 
again  (III)  through  baptism 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Ilero  (V)  are  rejected  tha 
Pelagians,  and  others,  who  do 
not  bold  (VI)  original  sin  to  be 
sin,  in  or*ler  that  they  may 
show  tliat  nature  is  holy,  by 
natural  power,  to  the  reproach 
of  the  sufferings  and  merit  of 
Christ. 


As  the  text  of  the  German  Ed.  Princ.  of  Melanchthon,  and 
%hnt  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  are  not  critically  identical,  and  as 
l,he  distinction  of  the  two  texts  will  be  alluded  to  occasionally  in 
Ibese  dissertations,  and  is  sometimes  misunderstood,  it  may  be 
'Vrult  at  this  point  to  illustrate  more  particularly  the  nature  of 
t:he  ditferenocs.  The  caiisoe  which  lod  to  the  substitution  of 
t-ho  Formula  text  for  the  Mclanohthonian  have  been  given 
elsewhere.*    Taking  the  Second  Article,  we  present  a 
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Tabctlab  Vmr  or  tub  Critical  DmsBKiroics  bktvsbh  thb 

MbLABOHTBONIAIT  and  thb  FORHtTLA  TextS. 


L 



1 ;  ll  tanfhl 
3 :  add* :  UDODf  v, 
3:  HddB:  Htid  pnacbfld 
1q  dot  chimfavB. 

TdB.1. 

Mnta. 

Nmo. 

M«dL 

An^.l. 

n. 

1 1  lUl  of  Aim. 
1:  Atem'iUL 

Tilm.1. 

Hum. 

nom. 

A«flK»,^ 

ni. 

1:  wl^ar. 

i:  vldaniB. 

TlllB.1. 

Hub. 

NnniL 

Ab^i.^ 

H.UL1. 

IT. 

1]  gflbOTTL 

B:  Hon  imaagiUn. 

V. 
1:  Hit. 
■  :  Hlmiibn. 

Wrini.1. 

Hot.. 

HmfB. 

A-^i-^a. 

U.HL1A 

HhiIs. 

m*,  Aaip.!. 
Comctod. 

HI*  (IMIMII). 

linp.  S.  lint 
•a  writUB: 

■  Itwdnir* 

3:  DuihIhii. 

WdBLl. 

1:  hilUD. 

3;  balKiII. 

MaoU. 

ad.aotB. 

TIL 

1:  KaLotmhnOtitU*- 

tifb. 
1:  Onlt: 

AUtUMn. 

KAatl.ft 

In  this  tabnlar  view,  the  Nos.  I,  II,  HI,  TV,  V,  TI,  "VTI,  refer 
to  the  parts  of  the  Article  similarly  marked.  The  reading 
marked  1,  is  that  of  Melancbthou's  Edit.  PnDcepe ;  the  reading 
marked  2,  that  of  the  text  in  the  Book  of  Concord ;  8,  a  read- 
ing different  from  both.  "When  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  and 
the  editions  surreptitiously  printed  before  Melancbthon's  £d. 
Princepa  differ  from  Melanchthon's,  they  are  given  in  this 
table.  JPor  Melanchthon's  readings  are  all  the  rest,  in  each 
cftse.  The  complete  list  of  the  Codices  in  alphabetiical  order  is 
as  follows: 

CoDiCBS :  1,  Aug{Bbiirg) ;  2,  Ca88(el) ;  3,  Dreed(en)  ;  4,  Hao- 
OT(er);  5,  Mentz;  6,  Mun(ich);  7,  Nnrem{berg) ;  8,  Nordftin- 
gen) ;  9,  Ansp{ach) ;  10,  Ansp.  2  ;  11,  Ansp.  8  ;  12,  Weilll(ar) 
1 ;  13,  Weim.  2.  Pbintbd  ANTB-MHLAROHtaORUV 
(Edit,  antiq.)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  of  1580. 


I 


TBE  ARTICLE  IN  THE  A.  CONFESSION. 

To  ^ve  an  example  of  the  mode  of  using  tfao  Table,  umlor 

various  n<aduigii:    I,   hll    thu  eodicus  uud    editioua    itustain 

Mclau<:litbon'ii  rending,  fxccpt  Mciilx,  Kur.,  Nordl.,  Aiup.  2, 

and  Wtiiru.  1  ;  under  H,  all  but  Weim.  1,  Meiitz,  Xur.,  Ansp. 

2,8  ;  ondur  1 1 1,  all  but  Weim.  1,  MenU,  Xur..  Ansp.  2.,  Ed.  ant, 

S.    The  moist  remarkable  is  VII.     It  i»  found  alone  in  the 

Kditio  Prineep»,  and  Melanclithon'H  editions  of  the  German. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  testimony  of  Codic-ue  and  Kdi- 

tionB,itiiaboutintbe  ratio  of  more  Iban  two  for  MdancbChon's 

Editio  Prinoeps,  to  one  for  the  t«xt  of  the  Book  of  Concord, 

ami  this  too  indudug  the  readings  of  the  carliotit,  and,  con- 

acquently,  immaturo«i  of  the  Codices.    The  Codices  we  hav« 

given  in  alphiibelicnl  order,  have  been  arranged  rkronoliigieaitiff 

thus;   L,  Weim.    1   (^palatin's    autograph);  2,   Ansp.  1;  S, 

Ilnnnov. ;  4,  McntJi,  (long  Wlievcd  to  be  the  original,  and,  as 

such,  was  taken  for  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Concord) ;  .5,  Weim. 

2;  6,  Dreed.;  7,  Ansp.  2;  8,  Ansp.  3  ;  9,  Caaa.  ;  10,  Mnn. ;  U, 

^ur. ;  12,  Xord. ;  18,  Angs.    These  Codices  arc  copies  of  the 

Confession  made  during  its  preparation,  and,  ca^tm's  parilnti, 

■the  later  the  time  at  which  the  copy  wa.^  made,  the  greater 

the  probability  of  it«  exact  conformity  with  the  text  actn- 

nlly  handed  tn.     An  important  mark  of  maturity   ig  the 

mddition   of  the  Bubseriptious.     The   first   throe  are   ineom- 

^let«,  the  first  six  are  without  the  subacription.     Beginning 

'with  7.  Ansp.  2,  the  rest  have  the  subscription  except  Mun., 

'w'liich  is  a  fragment  terminating  in    the   Arricles  on  the 

^laaa.     The  facts  we  hare  presented  demonstrate  four  things: 

Tirat,  that  the  question  of  the  two  German  texts  which  have 

liad  ConlWsional  Authority  in  our  Chureh,  is  purely  criticaJ. 

7or  all  doctrinal  uud  practical  ends  the  two  texts  are  one. 

Any  principle  which  would  really  unsettle  the  text  of  tin*  Con- 

fflMion  of  Faith,  as  a  Cottfimon,  would  much  more  unsettle 

-the  text  of  the  Kale  of  Faith,  as  a  Rule.    The  two  texts  of 

the  German  Confession  dilfer  murh  Ufs  than  the  textA  of  tho 

Textua  Beeeptus  of  the  Greek,  and  of  Tischendorf's    Eighth 

£dilioR.    It  does  not  disturb  our  faith  that  we  have  criti* 

cally  dtrerM)  texts  of  the  Rule,  for  they  teach  the  same  faith, 

nor  will    it  dietarb  oar  ooiifession   that  we  hare    slightly 
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diverse,  critical  texts  of  the  German  form  of  the  Creed,  for  they 
confesB  the  same  faith.  Second :  The  differences,  even  of  a 
critical  kind,  are  of  a  very  trifling  character.  Third:  The 
Editio  PriiicepB  of  Melaochthon  is  the  highest  critical  author- 
ity. Fourth :  White  the  t«xt  of  the  Book  of  Concord  Has  the 
highest  Gonfeaeioual  authentication,  and  ought  not  to  he 
changed,  except  by  authority  of  the  Church,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  this,  tbat  the  Editio  Frincepe  he  used  as  an  aid 
in  interpreting  it.  Identical  as  the  two  texts  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  their  very  words,  absolutely  identical  in  doctrine,  we 
may  thank  God  that  we  have  in  the  two  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  untiring  conscientiouaneBS  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  Fathers,  to  give  the  moat  perfect  form  of  sound  words  to 
the  one  faith,  and  that  the  two  texts,  so  far  from  disturbing, 
fix  more  absolutely  that  one  sense  of  the  Confession,  the  percep- 
tion of  which  is  essential  to  real  unity  on  the  part  of  throe 
who  profesH  to  accept  it. 

The  Papal  Confutation  was  read  before  the  Emperor,  Aug.  3d. 
The  second  Article  was  approved  bo  far  as,  1 :  "they  confessed 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  fault  of  origin  is  truly  bid- 
it.  mt  iipii  condemning  and  bringing  eternal  death  to   those 
cmf.t«<]^n.       ^-^Q  j^j.g  jjQj  ^^j.^  ^g^ji^  ^jf  Baptism  and  the  Holy 

GhoBt ;  as  also  in  their  condemnation  of  the  Pelagians,  ancient 
and  modern,  whom  the  Church  had  already  condemned." 

2.  "But  the  declaration  of  the  Article,  that  original  sin  is 
this,  that  men  are  born  without  the  fear  of  God,  without  trust 
toward  God,  is  to  be  entirely  rejected,  since  it  is  manifest  to 
every  Christian  that  to  be  without  the  fear  of  God,  and  trust 
in  Him,  is  rather  the  actual  offence  of  the  adult,  than  the  fault 
of  a  new-horn  babe,  which  is  not  yet  able  to  exercise  reason,  as 
the  Lord  saith  unto  Moses,  (Deut.  i,  89:)  'Your  little  onea, 
which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge  between  good  and  evil.' " 

3.  "  But  that  declaration  is  also  rejected  in  which  they  call 
the  fault  of  origin,  fleshly  appetite  {concapiacentia),  if  by  this 
they  mean  that  fleshly  appetite  is  sin,  which  also  remains  sin 
in  a  child  after  Baptism." 

4.  "  For  long  ago  the  Apostolic  See  condemned  two  Arti- 
cles of  Martin  Luther,  the  second  and  third,  concerning  sin 
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remainiug  in  a  child  af^er  Baptisn),and  in  regard  to  tlie  ineen- 
live  (romes)  which  prevents  the  aoul  from  entering  heaven." 

5.  "  But  if,  aa  8t.  Augustine  uses  the  term,  they  uwH-rt  that 
the  fault  of  origin  is  carnal  appetite,  which  in  Baptism  veoiteit 
to  bo  siu,  thtnr  doctrine  \*  to  he  received,  sincu  Ht.  Paul  also 
teachcth,  £ph.  ii.  8,  w«  ani  all  born  th«  children  of  wrath,  and, 
Rom.  r.  12,  in  Adam  w«  have  all  eiiinod."" 

Scvcii  persons  on  each  side  vrcro  appointed  to  compare  the 
views  of  the  Proteataiita  (Lutherans)  and  Romaniets.  On  each 
BJdo  the  commission  consisted  of  two  princes,  two  ^  _«-u. 
Jurists,  and  three  theologians.  The  Romiah  thco-  iioa  or  taarMH 
logians  wvre  Kck,  Winipiua  and  Cuchlcus:  the  i"*™"* 
Protectant  llieologiuns  were  McUnchthon,  Schucpf  and  Bn^n- 
tius.     Spalatin  was  added  to  the  commission  as  notary. 

1.  Before  this  oommiMion,  the  Lutheran  Confc«3ors  pro* 
eontcd  the  following  explanation  of  the  part  of  the  second 
•Article  which  had  been  objected  to :  "  When  it  is  said  in  the 
«<.>vond  Article,  in  the  Latin,  that  man  is  born  by  nature  with- 
out tnut  in  God,  and  without  fear  of  God,  the  language  is  to 
1*0  understood  not  alone  of  children  who  arc  too  young  to  have 
t^hese  emotions,  but  it  means  that  when  they  arc  grown  they 
Ounnot,  by  their  natural  powers,  have  the  fear  of  Qod,  and 
^ruat  in  Ilim.    Arid  to  be  bom  fAtu,  without  this  power  and 
^tft,  IB  a  defect  of  that  righteousneea  which  ought  to  have  been 
<ltTived  to  us  from  Adam  (had  he  not  fallen).     In  theQermaa 
t  bis  Article  is  so  clearly  stated,  that  it  cannot  be  Impugned, 
IVir   it  ia  there  »aid  that  '  Wc  are  not  by  nature  able  to  fear 
<ZxchI,  and  trust  iu  Him,  in  which  words  adults  are  also  em- 
l>niced.' 

"  In  rugard  to  tto  natural  ineUnatiooat  we  maintain,  that  the 
■^kature  of  sin  reauuns,  but  the  ooudemnatioD  in  removed  by 
V»iiptism."t 

2.  In  regard  to  the  Meood  Aiiiole,  Dr.  Eck  remarked 
fcliat,  in  the  main  part,  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Chriatian  Church,  but  was  defective  iu  the  definition, 
o,»d  in  ORttuig  fl«hly  appetite  original  sin,  and  in  maintaining 

•  Lalin  Id  lliM't  L  H.  I'm!*!;.  Iixiiii.     Qeroian  Id  Ctajrlrviu,  H.  A.  n.  S30,b. 
t  Uflll«('>  lIuL  Prolwtai.  744.     Lmid  i  CalMUiiuiv  >U-  U> 
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that  it  remained  biq  before  aud  ufMr  baplism ;  tliongh,  if 
terms  were  employed  as  St.  Auguntitio  ukhI  them,  there  would 
ho  a  logoniuchy,  rathvr  than  an  actual  diversitjr-  hctween  the 
parties. 

Mvlnnchthon,  in  reply,  heg'^od  leave  to  make  on  ex^JaDation 
in  regard  to  two  pointft  —  firet,  as  to  the  words  "  without  fear 
and  trnnt ; "  and  second,  as  to  the  incitement  (fonut)  to  «in. 
Ilia  oxplanation  was,  that  he  had  wished  to  avoid  the  scholastic 
phraseolojry,  in  which  original  ein  ia  Biyted,  the  d^cet  oforiffirud 
ri3kUoumrfi.i  (carentia  rectitudinis  originntta),  which  he  bad 
expressed  in  the  words, "  without  fear  and  truat,"  but  the  (tense 
was  the  same. 

Dr.  Eck  replied,  that  Melanchthon's  form  and  mode  of  ex- 
prMsiou  wiTtf  now,  othcnviBC  they  would  already  have  agreed 
on  the  Article;  hut  as  there  had  beeu  only  an  uvoidunoo  of  the 
ordinary  term,  the  views  of  the  two  parties  might  bo  consid- 
ered as  harmonized.  On  the  second  jioint.  Dr.  Yjck  aeknoivl- 
edged  that  the  material  of  sin  remains.  The  two  parties  were 
considered  therefore  as  having  agreed  upon  this  Article-* 
The  statement  of  the  result  in  this  point,  made  by  the  Komi.vh 
portion  of  the  commission  to  the  Emperor  (Augnst  2Hd),  i^as 
follows :  —  "In  this  Article  they  agree  with  us,  and  rightly  con- 
demn the  Pelagians  and  others,  av,  for  example,  tbo  Zwtng* 
lians  and  Anabaptists,  who  deny  original  sin.  But  in  the  deft* 
nition  of  original  sin  they  did  not  agree  with  us.  The 
Lutherans,  finally  agreeing  with  our  opinions,  say,  that 
original  sin  is  a  want  of  original  rightcMiusncss,  that  the 
coiidviiniftlion  of  this  sin  is  removed  in  baptism,  but  that  the  , 
iucitemeiit  {/omes),  or  fleshly  appetite,  remains  in  men  even.-^| 
after  baptism."  ^^ 

An  aniplu  and  admirable  vindication  of  the  Article  against 
the  Romish  Church,  the  Church  which  canonizes  and  de»ert»       j 
Augustine,  and  reprobates  and  follows  Pelagius,  is  found  iu  tho  ^m 
Apology  of  the  Confession.  ^M 

Id  beginning  the  analysis  of  the  Second  Article  of  the  ^M 
Augsburg  Cuiifvs:«ion,  its  rulations  to  the  Articles  between  ^^ 
which  it  is  plinvd  are  wort  by  of  notice.    The  Finit  Article  ^ 

•  front  Si>*lnii]i'*  tVolocol.  In  UUUm'i  UiaU,  T4«.  ^^^| 
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treats  of  Qod  in  Hin  ecutence,  and  in  His  creation  or  creative 
work.  The  Third  Article  treats  of  Ohriat.and  of  His  rederap- 
tory  work.  These  two  ArtioIeB  are  natarall;,  and  s.i»,t,^6((6. 
indeed  neceaearily,  connected  by  the  Second  Article,  8o™»)Art»nn. 
which  shows  how  the  creature  of  God,  formed  twri.  Th.Aiui- 
originally  in  the  moral  likcuc««  of  God,  comes  to  '•'' 
need  a  Redcemur. 

This  Articlo  of  tho  Confouion,  if  analyzed,  will  be  found  to 
preeeiit  either  iu  bo  mauy  words,  or  by  just  inforonce,  tho  fol- 
lowing points  1 

I.  The  doctrine  of  orlglniil  sin  U  taught  with  great  ukakiu- 
ITT  by  our  Churches. 

II.  The  true  doctrine  of  sin  presupposes  a  right  ANTHROPOLOor, 
a  Inie  doctrine  of  num. 

III.  Tlie  TiMB  of  the  operation  of  original  sin  is  the  whole 
time  aubeeqiient  to  the  fall  of  Adam. 

IV.  The  PKRdoKs  atieoted  by  it  are  all  human  beings  bom  In 
the  course  of  nature. 

V.  The  UODE  nf  the  perpetuation  of  original  sin  is  that  of 
the  natural  extension  of  our  race. 

VI.  The  great  fact  asserted  in  thia  doctrine  is  this,  that  all 
bnman  beings  are  oonoMved  in  and  bom  with  sin. 

VII.  This  sin  rbsulth  or  reveala  its  working  in  theee 
n«pw;W: 

1.  That  all  human  beings  are  liorn  without  the  fear  of  God. 

2.  lliut  they  are  born  witboat  trust  and  love  toward  God. 
S.  That  they  are  bom  with  concupiscence,  i.  e.,  tbut  fVom 

tlioir  birth  tbcv  arc  full  of  evil  desire  and  evil  propcujtity. 

4.  That  they  cau  have  by  nature  no  true  fear,  nor  love  of 
God,  nor  faith  in  Ood. 

Vlil.  Tho  Kif^KNCs  of  original  sin  involves  that  this  diaea«c 
or  vice  of  origin  is  truly  sih. 

IX.  I'he  natural  coxxRqciiixoR  of  this  original  sin  is  this, 
that  it  condemns  and  brings  now  also  eternal  death. 

X.  The  natural  consoqnence  is  actually  incnrred  by  all  who 
ftre  not  iwkk  aoaik, 

XI.  Whc-n  the  new  birth  takes  place  it  is  invariably  wrought 
l)y  tbe  Holy  Spihit. 
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XII.  Thi«  iivir  birth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  faM  1>aptism  na  an 
ORDIMABV  HBAK. 

XIU.  Baptism  i»  tfae  om.T  ordisabt  mean  of  amversal 
ajiplicntinn. 
XIV.  Our  Church  co:>DR)iss: 

1.  The  Pelagians. 

2.  All  others  who  deny  that  the  vice  of  origin  'u  ain. 
S.  Alt  who  contend  that  man  by  hia  own  strength  as  a 

rational  being  can  Iw  juGtifictl  before  God. 

4.  Who  thtw  diminish  the  glory  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  and 
ofhUbcnefitB. 

In  enlarging  upon  this  nnolyeis  of  the  Second  Article,  it  is 
to  be  noticed  then, 

L  It   affirms   the  unity  of   the  Evangelical  Church    in  the 
Ddiii  of  lu.  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.     The  firat  words  of  the 
ctnmh  In  Hn  First  Article  are  understood  before  all  the  articles, 
Miaio*  to  wit:  "The  Churches  among   ns  teach,  with 

great   accord"  (magno    consenBu).     "  It  is   taught  and    held 
vith  Qnanimity." 

The  Augsburg  Confession  avoided  all  minor  matters,  and  all 
fitatemeuts  of  ductnne,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  any 
difierouoo  among  those  who  prettented  it,  who  were  the  author- 
i*ed  roprcsontalives  of  their  Churches.  It  epiibrace*  only  the 
leading  fundaiiu-nt»l  tirticlcfl  of  the  Kviuigclical  system,  and 
the  mininimii  of  dehiil  in  regard  to  these. 

A  Lut/teran,  hifltt>rioally  and  honestly  stich,  cannot  therefore 
hoift  trxs  than  the  AugMiarg  Confession;  hence  It  is  as  true  noK, 
as  it  was  when  the  Confeesion  ima  ffiven^  that  our  I^ntheran 
Churches  hold,  confess,  and  teach  the  same  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  among  themselves,  to  wit,  the  very  doctrine  confessed  by 
our  Fathers  at  Augsburg. 

If  men  like  Wegscheider,  BretBchneidcr,  and  other  Rational 
)«t«,  or  if  Anuinians,  or  Pelagians,  or  .Semi-Pelagians,  or  for  the 
matter  of  that  ])enii.ti(!mi-piUagiaiiH,  who  choose  to  call  them- 
selves Lutherans,  reject  the  doctrine,  it  only  proves  that  they 
are  willing  to  bear  a  name  to  which  they  have  no  just  claim 
whatever.  It  is  the  distinctive  position  of  the  Reformation 
with  which,  over  against  Rome,  it  stands  or  falls,  that  that 
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wVich  properly  constitute*,  define*,  and  porpotuates  in  unity  a 
Cliurcli,  i«  its  tioetrint,  not  its  iiamcororgnnization,  Wliilc  a 
Chnrcli  retains  ite  proper  idotitiry  It  retains  of  necessity  \t» 
proper  doc-triuc.  DesL-rting  its  doctrino  it  losea  its  identity, 
TLe  ('liurcli  is  not  a  body  which  bear*  its  name  like  England, 
or  Ani«rira,  which  remain  equally  England  and  America, 
whether  savage  or  civilij^d,  Pagan  orChriatian,  Monarchical  or 
BepiiMicni).  Ila  name  in  one  which  properly  indicates  itn  fntth 
—  and  the  I'aith  changing,  the  Church  loses  its  identity. 
Pagans  may  become  Mohammedans,  hut  then  they  are  no  longer 
Pagmtfl  —  they  are  Mohammedans.  Jevn  may  become  ChriB- 
tiaiu,  but  then  they  arc  no  longer  Jewt  in  religion.  A  Mani- 
chean  man, or  Manichean  Church,  might  become  Catholic,  but 
then  they  would  be  Manichean  no  more.  A  Itomiah  Church 
is  Komiah  ;  .1 1'ehigian  Cbarch  is  Pelagian ;  a  Socinian  Church 
is  Sociniitn,  though  they  call  theninelves  Protestant,  Evangcl- 
ic»l,  or  Trinitarian,  if  the  whole  noreiinnlly  Lutheran  Church 
on  earth  sliould  repudiate  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  that  doctrine 
would  remain  as  really  Lutheran  as  it  ever  was.  A  man,  or 
body  of  men,  may  cense  to  be  Lutliorans,  but  a  doctrine  which 
is  Lutheran  once,  is  Lutheran  forever.  Ilenee,  now,  as  from  the 
first,  that  is  not  a  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  proper  and  histor- 
ical sense,  which  cannot  ex  <t>umo  declare  that  it  shares  i» 
the  accord  and  unanimity  with  which  each  of  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  set  forth. 

n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Second  Articlo  TMti  upon  the  pr^ 
Buppoeilioiis  of  asound  general  Anthropdogy. 

1,  It  preiiiip)>nitc«  a  sound  view  of  man  as  the  proper  suliject 
of  redemption,  capable  of  it  and  needing  it.  This  is  implied  in 
the  very  location  of  the  Doctrine.  Man  is  the  subject  of  redemp- 
tion, and  hence  appears,  not  as  the  angels  do,  aimply 
aa  a  creature  of  God,  and  within  theology  in  its 
strictest  senw  (as  llie  doctrine  con>x'rning  G<xl),  but  in  a  place, 
which  is  Itoundvd  upon  the  one  side  by  Theology,  on  the  other 
bj  Soteriology.  Man,  in  his  two  status  of  integrity  and  cor- 
rnption,  lomrhes  the  Tbeitlogy  which  goes  before,  the  sot*- 
riology  which  followe  after.  He  stands  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  where  he  now  stands  in  nature,  iu  history,  aud 
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in   grace,  between  God    the  Creator,  and  Chiiat  the   Be> 
deemer. 

2.  It  presupposes  a  Hound  defimtion  of  man,  as  Ood's  laat  and 
highest  earthly  creatnre,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  having 
personality,  freedom,  mora)  accountability,  and  inimortality. 
It  rests  upon  the  old  idea  of  man  t.-xpn.i'ecd  in  tbc  definition 
of  Hollftziu»:  "Man  \»  an  atiimal,  consietiugof  a  ntional  sonl 
and  nn  organic  body,  formed  by  God,  endowed  wilh  bia  image, 
in  the  iirst  creation,  that  he  might  unfeignedly  wombip  bis 
Creator,  might  live  in  holineea,  and  attain  eternal  blceaedncse." 

3.  It  presuppowR  tbftt  the  liihlintl  //t^/ory  of  man's  creatiou 
is  literally  true,  that  the  first  pair  were  the  direct  imme- 
diate creation  of  God,  and  that  all  mankind  have  sprang  from 
thiflone  pair.  All  the  dignity  and  possibiliticsof  bnmanity  rest 
upon  its  derivation  in  an  extraordinary  manner  from  God.  Tha 
creation  of  the  first  man  la  narrated  in  general,  in  Gen.  i.  26  seq., 
and  more  fully  dclinoatcd  in  Gen.  ii.  7  »eq.  The  iieeming 
diversities  of  the  account  arise  from  the  ditFcreuco  of  their 
objects.  Th«  derivation  of  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  is 
distinctly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  we  find  nothing 
whatever  in  the  facte  of  natural  sdence  to  render  it  doubt- 
fol.  Science  e«tabliehes  the  fact,  that  the  whole  humati  race 
is  of  one  species.  It  of  course  cannot  eay  whether  the  race  baa 
sprang  from  one  pair  or  not,  hat  science  demonatrate«  that  the 
race  might  have  sprung  from  one  pair,  inasmuch  as  they  all 
belong  to  one  dpecies ;  what  science  shows  to  bo  possible,  reve- 
lation distinctly  teaches.  Science  moreover  exhibita  the  fol- 
lowiug  facts: 

L  That  nature  is  economical  in  its  reaoarcea ;  that  there  is  no 
mute  of  menus,  and  as  one  pair  is  snfficicnt  to  have  originated 
the  population  of  the  globe,  the  scientific  presumption  ta 
strong,  that  there  was  but  one  pair. 

ii.  Natural  science  shows,  that  only  animals  of  the  miiw 
82)me«  produce  a  pernmnently  fertile  offspring.  Whoreanimals^ 
though  not  of  the  same  epmefi,  are  sufficiently  near  in  species  to 
have  offspring,  that  offspring  is  invariably  either  absolutely  ster- 
ile, or  the  power  of  propagation  runs  out  speedily.  Thus,  to  take 
a  familiar  example,  the  mule  is  the  ot^pring  of  the  horse  and 
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the  ass,  and  tlie  nialo  ib  barren.  Bat  the  children  reaiilting 
from  the  union  of  the  moat  widely  divcrM  human  races  are 
pertnancnily  fertile ;  thdir  posterity  iHCXli.-ii(lt'^  from  goneration 
to  gcnerutiou,  wj  thut  in  all  vountrico,  where  there  is  a  mini;- 
Ung  of  races,  extreme  in  their  diversity,  there  arc  terms  indi- 
cative of  near,  and  of  increasingly  remote  relntiowt.  .Such 
tcnnft,  for  example,  are :  Molatto,  Quadroon,  Octoroon,  Mca- 
tizo,  and  many  others. 

iii.  The  traditions  of  the  raeen  largely  point  to  a  common 
origin.  The  history  of  man  accounts  for  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult facts,  ill  regard  to  the  distribution  of  mankind  from  one 
centre,  and  overthrown  the  very  hypothcw*  which  se«m  to  bavo 
the  largest  amount  of  A  priori  probability. 

iv.  The  lanijuages  t^  mankind  contribute  a  great  deal  of  cvi- 
dence  as  to  the  original  unity  of  the  races,  which  have  bceomc 
"widely  sundered.  We  ourselves  cannot  speak  a  sentence  of 
oar  native  tongue,  lie  it  German  or  English,  without  giving 
evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  Germanic  race,  of  which  the  Eng* 
lish  is  a  part,  are  of  East  Indian  origin.  The  population  of 
thia  Xcw  Continent,  and  the  demonstrably  oldest  race  of  the 
Old  Continent,  speak  languages  which  bud  a  common  origin. 
3}otb  drew  their  language  fruni  that  primitive  tongue,  of  which 
"ftlie  Sanscrit  is  the  oldest  existing  remnant. 

The  doctrine  of  the  "  Unity  of  the  Human  Race"  ia  irapor- 
%Ant  in  its  liearing  on  the  recognition  of  the  et^uality  and  fra- 
^uniity  of  all  mankind.  It  is  essentially  connected  with  just 
'Views  of  original  sin,  and  the  true  view  of  the  nature  of 
»-edtmption.  Although  modern  science  has  sometimes  been 
jjerverled  to  the  weakening  of  man's  faith  in  this  great  doc- 
trine, yet  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  whether  Christian 
Or  not,  have  united  in  the  judgment,  that  tcientx  does  not 
%AKtA(-n,  £y  any  oj  its  /acts,  tht  Scripture  witness  to  tlu  unity  (jf 
fJie  human  ran. 

The  hypothesea  which  are  opposed  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  are  in  general  these: 

The  theory  of  the  Coadamites,  i.  e.  of  the  creation  of  several 
originid  races. 

Ttio  tbeorj  of  the  Prtadamites,  of  men  before  Adam.    This 
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VM  Specially  <Icvelo|)e<l  \>y  Inaac  Pe^roriiiS,  in  his  work.  Pro"' 
adamitay  Ani«>1ordam,  1Co:*>.     He  took  the  ground  tlint  in  Ocn,J 
i.  26  18  narrated  the  creation  of  the  tirst  roaa,  and  in  tien.  it^l 
is  narrated  the  later  creation  of  Adam,  from  whom  the  Jews] 
Bpring. 

The  theory  of  Autorhthons,  whioh  ifl  the  prevalent  vie^ 
of  skeptical  naturalisti,  i«  that  the  race  «imc  from  the  earth,  ii 
its  ori^iniil  condition,  hy  what  is  called  " gemmlio  cjuivora:' 
or  that  man  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  a  lowe 
organization  into  a  higher. 

4.  This  Second  Article  jiresupposes  that  auhfteqiient  to  the  first] 
creation  of  man,  which  was  iMi»t(v/taff,  all  human  heinga  are  the 
mfiiiatt  creatures  of  God,  and  that  consequently  neither  the  body 
nor  soul  of  childrcu  results  from  an  immediate  creation  by  God,J 
hut  that  both  arc  mcdiutud  in    the  divine  order  of  nature,} 
through  thu  parents. 

As  the  6rst  of  our  race  wore  the  immediate  creation  of  God, 
8t>  the  Uihie  teaches  that  their  deoeendants  arc  the  mediatej 
creation  of  God.  Ps.  cxxxix.  13  ;  Acta  xvii,  26 ;  Heb.  xii.  9. 

The  derivation  of  man  from  God,  now,  may  therefore  he  di 
ecribed  as  a  mediate  creation,  through  omnipotence  exercised  ordi 
narily,  while  the  creation  of  Adam  inw  immediate,  by  omnii 
tence  ill  its  ab»olutene«s. 

The  propagation,  or  orij2;i nation  of  the  human  soul,  has ' 

Til.   i>rapi«ii-  been    explained     by   three    theories,   viz:     J*recx- ^i 

'^""  *""'"■  iatrrue:  Creationim:  IV-arfiwaiu'wi.  fl 

The  theory  of  Pntxidence  was  maintained  by  Plato,  wlio  ^^ 
dwelt  upon  a  seemingly  dim  recollection  of  a  fonner  condition, 
anamneuie.  It  went  over  from  Plato  through  Philo,  toj 
Origoii,  hut  never  mot  with  general  acceptance  in  the  Chnrdi, 
and  was  expressly  ooitdenined  in  the  Council  of  Constsntinopts 
in  543.  In  recent  times,  it  has  been  defended  by  Kant,  who 
thinks,  in  hia  work  "  lidirjion  within  the lioundf  nf  J*urr  ItfosoH,"  "* 
that  to  the  explanation  of  the  radical  evil  in  man  is  required  .Eji 
the  intelligible  fact  of  a  decision  made  by  him  at  lomo  forn>i»"^i 
time.  Si-kelliiiff  has  maintained  the  same  view  in  his  "iHi'to-  — ^ 
gophical  Jnvesiigation,  in  rn/artl  t»  the  JSsA^nw  af  Freohm,"  1809.   — ^ 

It  has  also  been  most  ably  defended  by  Julius  MtufUr,  ii 
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great  work  *'0«  Sin  "  (-Itli  Kd.,  1858),  (tranelutod  into  EuglUh, 
^Clarkfl  For.  L)l)r.,)  wlio  cmiitoys  it  to  solve  the  prol>I*;m  of 
tOrigiiiftl  ^111.     Nowlierv,  liowewr,  bus  tbo  theory  been  put  more 

beautifully,  than  in  the  lines  of  one  of  our  great  Kngliah  poet«, 

Wonisicortk,  iu  hia  "  Intimatioiuiof  Immortality,  from  the  Rec- 
'oUeclioDS  of  Childhood."     In  that  poem  he  makes  this  noble 

■Utemeat  of  the  I'latoaic  theory  : 

"Our  binh  ii  but  •  tkcp  and  «  Torgtlttae: 
Th«  (aul  thai  Mtr*  wllb  urt,  nur  llfo'a  ilar, 
Halli  hn>I  t1i*wh«rr  its  Mlliiig, 
And  oamrih  froiu  mt»r. 
Nol  lo  anlir«  forgf-irulnus, 
Ani]  not  in  uUvr  nakc^Dtn. 
Bat.  traitins  elouda  ot  glorf,  4o  yr*  oauc^ 
Fr«m  H««fna,  which  it  «ur  h*m«." 

But  Ix'satiful  M  i»  this  theory,  and  not  without  spociouaoeWi  > 
it  will  not  Ixisr  thu  t«flt  of  logic,  uor  of  tho  iritacM  of  Scrip- 
tarv.     It  only  cuts  the  knot;   it  simply  throws  back  tjia 
vocation,  puu  it  out  of  sight,  and  does  not  answer  it.     It  is  an ' 
wbvioiu  subterfuge  to  get  rid  of  a  perplexity,  and  is  liku  tho 
4lopeleM  cosmography  of  the  Hindoos,  except  thftt  it  stops  at 
Ybe  depbant.     It  \n  opposed  to  the  great  fact  of  our  liuniao 
«)jcperietioe,  M  lo  the  umilarity  between  the  soal  of  the  parent 
^md  child, and  is  contradicted  by  the  general  drift  of  Scripture, 
mni  epecially  by  (ien.  iii.  and  tho  whole  argument  in  Kom.  v.  12, 
«eq.  it  in  trnth  involves  simply  ao  undeveloped  mctenipsychoets, 
M  traosmigrationof  the  soul.  Its  latest  defender  is  an  American,, 
X>r.  Edicard  Jiffcker,  who  lays  tliis  theory  as  part  of  the  basis  of 
"What  be  claims  to  be  the  solution  of  the  "Ooaflict  of  v\.gee."(1854.) 
The  theory  of  Preesislenoe  in  another  form  asserts  simply 
%h«t  all  souls  were  created  at  the  beginniug,  by  the  word  of 
Qod,  and  are  united,  at  conception,  with  the  human  organism. 
Jmnudiate   Crmtioni^m    maintains    that    there   is   a   direct 
ivefttion  of  the  soul  by  Qod,  sod  that  about  thu  fortieth  day 
%fter  conception  it  is  united  with  the  otnbryo.    The  pjusagoa  I 
of  Scripture  which  have  b«?n   appealed    to  sustain  this  view 
are  Jer.  xxxtiii.  16;  Isa.  Ivii.  lt>;  Zach.  xii.  1;  Acts  xviL 
fS  -,  Pc  czix.  73 ;  Job  x.  12 ;  Do.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Numb.  xvi.  22 ; 
M 
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Do,  xxvii.  Ifi;  Ileb.  xii.  fl,  luid  in  the  Apocrypha!  l)ook«. 
Mace  vii.  22.     Jeroiiic  aworla  tliat  thw  was  tlio  view  of  t'. 
Churuh,  but  lliis  i»  nn  over-nlAtenient  of  tbo  fiict,  nithough 
ccrtiiiiily  wa»  the  vi«w  of  a  iiiiiiil>cr  of  the  Kathcrs.    Ck-uw; 
AlexandrinnsitayH:  "Our  soul  is  sent  from  Heaven."  Lactnntiu 
Boya  :  "  ^ul  cannnt  be  born  of  aouls."  It  ia  the  predomiuati 
view  of  the  Roinoa  Chareh.    Most  of  the  Ucformed  (Calvi 
Uliu)  t1ivoIogii)ii8  mniiitttiii  it.nTid  usually  with  tho  thc-orr  tha 
by  the  uniou  of  the  soul  wit  h  the  bo<ly  the  Aout  liecome*  sin 

But  thiii  theory  is  really  untenable.     The  dtrongest  of  th4 
i^cripture  paasnges  quoted  to  snstatn  it,  imjily  no  more  than 
that  the  »pirit  of  nutn  has  higher  atttihutca  than  hii  My,  is  pre- 
eminent 08  God's  work,  and  the  chief  uwit  of  his  image,  wit 
out  lit  all  iinplyingthat  His  creation  of  the  (toul  is  a  direct 
It  would  be  quite  i\»  cu«y,  not  ouly  to  show  from  other 
tagcs,  but  to  show  from  a  iiunibor  of  thcM,  that  thu  body  of 
mati  is  the  direct  creation  of  God,  which,  Dcverthelcw,  no  on* 
will  maintain. 

To  Pelagians,  and  the  Pelagianizing  KomaniBta,  thta  theo: 
mdeed  in  not  encumljered  with  ihe  great  moral  difficulty  arising' 
from  tho  acknowledgment  of  Origtnul  Sin,  but  to  all  othen|; 
this  view  involves,  at  its  root,  uneonscious  Ouostictsm. 
inakeB  matter  capable  of  sin  and  of  iniparting  sinfulnvsa.  It 
repreeentf)  the  parents  of  a  child  an  really  but  the  jMrents  of 
a  mere  material  organism,  within  which  tho  nobler  part,  all 
that  elevateH  it,  alt  that  loves  and  is  loved,  U  in  no  resjiect 
really  their  child.  On  this  theory,  no  man  ooiild  call  hi« 
child  really  his  own.  He  has  no  more  relation,  ae  ii  parent,  t 
it*  soul,  which  is  (he  child,  than  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
and  isas  really  the  father  of  that  which  constitutes  h  humau^j 
being,  to  every  other  person's  children  as  he  ia  to  his  owm^l 
Moreover,  with  all  the  explanations  and  ingenious  resorts  ^^ 
which  have  been  found  nece««ary  in  retaining  this  theory,  there 
ifl  no  Mcopiug  the  inference,  that  it  make«  God  Uie  author  ^ 
Sin.  Aceonliiig  to  this  theory,  Uod  crenti^  a  pitrfoot,  apolless, 
holy  60ul,  and  then  places  it  in  a  gwUutcd  body ;  that  is,  Ha 
tako)  what  is  absolutely  innocent,  and  places  it,  where  it  ineVf 
Uably,  not  by  choice,  but  of  neceesity,  is  tainted  with  si 
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justly  Bn)>joct  to  demnation,  ami  in  a  grrar  ninjonty  nf  oum* 
ftctaslly  DMchn*  etvriinl  dttmnation.  We  do  not  bcflitat«  to 
siiy,tlial  though  tlie  doctrine  has  been  lield  b;  good  men,  who 
buv«  guarded  with  great  care  ngninst  obvioim  altnso,  it  cmild 
be  pressed  until  it  would  atwumtf  almost  the  cbaractur  of  n 
"Doctrine of  DeviU." 

The  tbird  viow  is  thiit  of  Tnnturintyhm,  or  mi'dinte  ('rt- 
atto[ii«ni:  the  theory  thnt  both  body  and  soul  are  derived  from 
the  pitrent*.     This  thwiry  correapnnda  with  the  prevailing  and 
dttnr  statements  of  the  Holy  ScripturoA,  a^,  e.  g.  Cien.  v,  3  ;  A<.-Ib 
xvii.  24-26.    It  iea  doctrineabsoliitelydonmmled  by  the  exist- 
ence of  original  sin.and  tbedoctrin«  that  Godis  not  the  author 
of  sin.    This  view  is  defended, among  the  Father*,  etipvcially  by 
Tertii/iiin,  Atli'inn^vf,  (trnjorti  fif  Xinfirn,  and    many  others. 
Augustine    remained    undet^ided,   confrOAing    his    ignoninee, 
yet  leaning  Btrongly  to  the  Traducian  View.     TV  Lnlkenm 
UXvines,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  Tmfiu/rian.     The  ex- 
{iremiona  in  the  Symbolical  Itooks.  §iich  aa  in  the  OatechiRtn, 
•■*  1  believe  that  God  baa  created  me,"  and  in  the  Formula  of 
CV>ncord,  "  God  bae  created  our  ^uls  and  bodies  after  the  fall," 
s&re  meant  of  the  mediate  creation,  not  of  the  direct. 

Tho  ('•ti^  thnyr^of  ^yndwionim}  i«,  t/mt  it  is  a  erfafton  in/  God, 
of  ichifh  Ihr  parftih  are  Ihr  /iiriHfii/  ordninM  nrrinv.  The  «o<iI  of 
tho  child  is  related  myaterioiialy,  yet  aa  closely,  to  the  soul  of 
T.he  parent  as  its  Imdy  ia  to  theira,  and  the  inacnitable  mys* 
tery  of  the  eternal  generation  of  Go<I>  Son  from  the  absolute 
£:j(>irit,  mirrorM  itfH.'lf  in  the  orii^in  of  the  human  soul. 

5.  This  Article  prcauppoaea,  anteeeilent  to  all  human  sin,  a 

e  of  tKUgrittf.   Gwl  said.  Gen.  i.  2H. '»  IM  »»  make  man  ii»  onr 

\ttgf,afifr  ovr  likenrsK."  ITiis  image  <>f  God  in  man     g,„,„,  „^^^,^ 

is  Boiiiething  which  is  not  absotutely  lost,  but  ia  ■■•■•.•"ti"  .>*t> 

tearfully  marred.    Sec  I  Cor.  xi.  7;  Jamwi  iii.   ft;  '"•'^" 

I'l^ph.  iv.  24;  and  Ool.  iii.  10.    Tho /w/iVi'on*  of  the  racc-pre- 

«ervo  the  memory  of  a  golden  lu^o,  a  time  of  innocence  and 

liappinera;   tlw   < 'imfmi'iitn  implies   that   the   race   lias   fallen 

VroMi  a  condition  of  glory  and  blifls.     Man  was  oreatM  with  an 

4biUly  not  to  ain,  which,  had  he  been  faithful,  would  have  been 

merged  into  a  condition,  in  which  he  could  not  ain :  the  *^ paste 
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Jton  ptceare  "  wohM  have  Iwcwne  n  "  «w»  pome  pteearr"  and 
"  poaac  noj*  Mori  "wonW  havo  been  merged  into'*7ton/)«»tw  monj 
The  abode  of  unfallen  niao  was  tlio  Garden  of  Eden, 
Faradiw.  "  The  state  of  integrity  wa«  that  happy  condition  of 
niftu  in  whivh  he  was  conformeil  to  the  ilii»«e  of  God.  Tl 
'  imagft  of  God  '  is  nntunil  [lerfirt ion,  oonsisting,  in  confonnit 
with  Qod  (tie  [irototype,  in  wisdom,  righteoiwnees,  pnrity,  ir 
mortality,  and  majesty.  It  was  concreate  in  the  jvtrents  of  ou^ 
race,  bo  that  they  rightly  knew  and  worehip(>ed  our  Crea- 
tor, and  lived  in  ho)ineM,and  would  havB  obtained  a  yet  more 
glorioas  bleiwed  nvM. ' '  *  ^m 

"  In  the  widti-t  coiicc'plion  of  the  image  of  God,  there  p«l^^ 
tains  to  it  everything  whieh  marks  man  ne  a  rational  licing. 
In  this  general  sense,  the  image  of  God  is  not  lost  entirely, 
though  obscured.      In  ita  more  specific  sentKi,  it  embraeee  tlw^^ 
ieligiou§elementijimaa,and  its  chief  part  isorigimil  righteon^H 
luHM.    This  invdivea  the  conformity  of  the  unilrrMantUnff  with 
tJie  knouirdge  and  wi»iom  of  God  ;  confonnily  of  the  wUi  with 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  wi'lh  /rttdom;  conformity  of  the  affas 
(I'ofuwith  the  /lurt/y  of  God.  The .•awu/'ir^am/brmiVy  consisted 
partli/,  in  the  conformity  wifhht  mrtn,  and  parity,  in  that  whi( 
vioB  wMoul  man.  The  body  of  man  unfallen  was  an  inu^e  of  tt 
immortality  of  God.   It  was  fn^  from  HiiHering  and  from  ealar 
ily.     It  imaged  the  eternity  of  God  by  its  immortality,  its  fr 
dom  from  neei-«#ity  of  dying.  Rom.  v.  12;  Ti.  t!8.    The  perfe 
tion  irilhout  vian,  whitli  l*longi«  to  the  intnge  of  God,  was  eon" 
formity  of  his  outward  dominion,  with  the  jwwer  and  majt 
of  the  Creator.     He  waa  Lord  of  the  world,  in  which  be 
been  placed :  all  the  t-roaturea  of  the  world,  in  which  he 
been  placed,  were  under  hia  dominion.   Gen.  i.  26,  ib.  ii.  li*.''j 
Over  against  just  and  j^cripturul  views  of  the  image  of  G< 
are  arrayed  tirst  the  views  which  suppose  it  to  hiire  been  one  < 
corporeal  Ukcn^^s.     This  wss  the  view  of  the   .\iithropomor- 
pbite«.     Next  tho  Socinians  and  many  Amiinians,  coneodin^ 
that  it  wus  in  cunjunvliou  with  imniortnlily,  yet  restricted  It 
to  the  dominion  over  the  animal  world.     The  Pelagians   an 
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tionaliHts  suppoBo  the  imugu  of  God  in  ita  roligioaB  aajieot 
to  have  bc«n  liltlc,  if  at  nil,  injurod.  Tho  Romiali  theology 
hits  a  PclngiitniKiiig  Iciidcnry.  The  Fnthcrs  of  th«  Oreok 
Church  (liitlinguish  bclwocii  the  imagcof  (iod  uud  httt  likenn!*, 
referring  the  one  to  the  ratioRid  nature  of  man^  Jind  the  ol/ur  to 
ifif  tipiritMal  milurf  nf  uviH. 

Tlie  KefomiBlion  found  a  deep  corruption  in  this,  aa  in  other 

doctrineo.     Tx>w  I'lewn  of  Juiititit^Ation  prevniled  ttccaiiMi  men 

had  low  views  of  ain.     Over  against  tlip  apuriniiA  tlieolog_v  of 

the  Church  of  Rome,  the.l;>o/o^yaay8:  "Onginnl  righteouanefls 

was  not  onl}'  a  just  blending  of  the  r^ualitieAof  the  body,  but, 

moreover,  these  gifts,  the  atuiurod  knowledge  and  fear  of  God, 

trust  in  God,  and  the  power  of  rectitude."  The  Formula  Con- 

cordiie:*  "Original  righteouBnesa  islhoc-onoroateimageof  God, 

ac-cordingto  which,  man  in  the  Ixrginning  wasori'ated  in  truth, 

holinowt,  and  riglitoousnL'^it."     liollHzius  iuyti,  "Tho  prinvipol 

I>erfoclion8  coristitutiny;  the  imnj;o  of  God,  aro  exi.'ell«ncfi  of 

understanding,  pcrfuft  liolirK'rt#,  and  fn-edoni  of  will,  purity  of 

Oesirce,  and  u  most  swoet  consent  of  tUo  affeetionB,  with  the 

<3i<'fat»«  of  llit!  undfrHtniidiiig,  iind  llict  governrni-nl  of  tho  will, 

ctll  in  voDlbrinity  with  ihe  wisdom,  liolincM,und  purity  of  God. 

fhc  lew  principal  jiorfectionB  of  thin  image  were:    freedom 

from  every  taint  of  ain  in  the  l)ody,  iniiitiinity  from  corrupting 

Jui^^ioiia  in  the  Ixidy,  ito  immortality,  and  the  full  power  of 

»-uling  all  earthly  creatures." 

C.  To  a  correct  conception  of  original  sin  it  presiipposcfl  cor- 
r-oot  vicwB  of  vin  in  general,  as  having  its  proper  uause  in  tho 
finite  will,  not  in  the  inltnitv  will,  and  as  ombracing  the  rondt- 
tSntt  of  ihc  finite  wilt,  iw  well  aA  it«  overt  acts- 

Tli«  neul  of  rt^k-niption  Ttsiia  upon  i\w.  fall  from  God  through 
■5d.     Sin  in  the  iranngression  of  the  law,  or  rather,  it  is  that 
M'liich  i»  not  ennaonant  with  ihe  law,  it  ia  the  anti-     ^^  ^,,  ,,, 
legal,  the  anlt^al,  and  the  n  on -legal ;  John  lii.  4,  «>ttD(.iMi 
<(••>»»>,     Mtianrhlhtin  defines  ain  to  l>c :  "a  defect,  or  inclination, 
or  action,  conllicting  with  the  law  of  God."     Calovina  defines 
\t  still  more  compactly,  but  with  the  fianio  sense,  aa  :  "  Illegal- 
ity, or  deformity  from  the  law:  that  is,  the  opposite  toconform- 

>  ••Sullda  DccUrkila,"  p.  MO. 
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My  irltb  th«  Iaw."     Dcformiry,  m  licre  used,  means  ft 
of  •■on/i>rmily."     MulUr,  in  his  great  work  on  "Th«  Christiai 
Dot^trine  of  Sin,"  dofin^^B  il  to  be  n  torning  awey  from  tlie  lo' 
of  God  to  iwlfishnct*)*.     In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  «n  ia  consider 
Mentnity  againiit  God  ;  the  cariml  mind  is  enmity  against  G< 
Rom.  viii.  7.     My  the  jrenenil  conscionsuettB  of  sin  is  deri%'4 
the  general  conftcionsiieM  of  the  need  of  redemption.  Gal.iii.! 
It  jtertaina  to  the  very  essence  of  religion, that  am,  which  istl 
opposite  of  religion,  takes  its  origin  nol  from  the  Creator,  hi 
from  the  crwiturc;  and  however  systeiiitt  may  have  tended  log 
<»lly,  actually  to  makoGod  the  author  of  Hin,nosy»t«n)  has  iinr 
servedly  admitted  HUvh  u  ouiiuluHion.     St.  Janice  says:  *' Le 
uo  man,  whi-n  lio  m  tcmpti-d,  8uy,  'I  urn  tt^mpiod  of  God,' 
God  i«  incajuthlc  of  being  tumptixl  of  evil,  and  he  tnily  tempt 
no  ont? ;  but  cvcrj-  man  is  temptixl,  wlion  ho  is  dntivn  away 
the  desire,  which  is  hie  own,  that  is,  by  hit?  own  iuKr."  The  argti 
ment  of  St.  Janica  iit,  that  God's  incapacity  of  being  him«ell 
tempted  to  ain,  is  evidence  that  lie  ahhora  it,  and  no  being  vol 
nnlarily  causes  that  which  he  abhors.     If  Gwl  could  he  thj 
cause  of  sin  in  others,  he  would  necessarily  be  the  cause  of  il 
in  himself:  in  fact,  to  be  the  cause  of  ein  in  others  is  to  b^ 
sinful  ourselves.     If  God  be  the  cause  of  sin,  be  would  himaelf 
be  a  sinner;  but  as  it  is  conceded  that  God  ie  himself  free  from 
Bin,  ho  cannot  he  its  cause.     Houee,  the  AagiJiHrg  CunfttDiian^M 
Art.  XIX.,  says:  "Although  God  creates  ainl  preserves  na^^ 
tore,  yet  the  causa  of  sin  is  the  will  of  the  evil,  L  «.  of  the 
Devil  and  of  wicked  men,  which,  God  not  a«siKting,  turns  itself 
from  God;  as  Cbriet  says,  John  viii.  44,  when  he  s|)eaketh 
lio,  h«  spuakoth  of  himself."     When  the  Confection  soys  "  m 
O'fjm'dnte  Dill"  it  does  not  mean  that  God  do<'a  not  assist  in 
the  ropreiwion  of  tbi«  sin,  and  that  contwquently  it  takes  place, 
hnt  means  that  God  in  no  sense  assists  to  the  pmdaciinn  of 
sin  ;  that  proceeds  from  the  will  of  the  evil  in  its  inde|M>ndeiit 
self-moving  power.     The  German  cxpresition  {larallel  with  this 
is,  that  •'  the  oanse  of  ain  is  the  will  of  the  Devil  and  of  all  the     , 
godless,  which,  so  soon  as  God  has  taken  away  hts  hand,  tnn^H 
itiwif  from  Gi«l  to  the  evil."     But,  by  "the  hand  of  Go.1^^ 
here  la  not  meant  the  moral  jxiwer  by  which  ho  sways  I  ~ 
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to  yoal,  but  simply  bis  repressive  «xtcniiil  power,  and  the 
mcuniiig  IN,  thnt  t)io  Hinfiil  will  coiiBiiniiimtefl  itj»elf  in  Riiiful 
act,  wlierevcr  it  ia  not  reprpssed  W  the  Providence  of  (jr<»d. 
QueHftiyit  oiubodice  th«  faith  of  our  Church,  when  he  Bnys 
emphaticaltjr :  "  Go*!  is  in  no  reapect  whatever  the  efficient 
eatur.  of  sin  as  sach,  noithor  in  part,  nor  in  tlio  whole ;  neither 
directly,  nor  indiivclly  ;  iieit)>er  />er  sr,  nor  by  iiwidi-nt ;  m^ithur 
iu  the«{iecic«of  Adam's  fall,  nor  in  the  genua  of  »iii  of  any  kind. 
In  no  rej<pe«t  \»  God  the  cnuiie  or  nuthor  of  ftin,  or  «aii  be  called 
meh.  See  Pa.  v.  5,  ib.  xlv,  12,  Zach.  viii,  17,  1  John  i.  S, 
Jamcd  i.  18-17.  But,  whatever  there  is  of  want  of  conformity 
wiih  the  law,  <•'>'-•,  that  is  to  Im  BS<.Tibcd  to  the  free  will  of  the 
cMatare  itself,  acting  of  it«  own  aeronl.  Stw  further,  Uosea 
xiii.  9,  Matt,  xxiii.  87." 

In  TWgnnl  to  tho«e  piis^a^C!*.  which  speak  of  u  hardcnini;  on 
ihit  port  of  Uod,  such  a»  Kxo<l.  vii.  3,  John  vii.  10,  Kom.  ix.  18, 
Hvllaziaa  aayB:  "Qod  does  not  harden  men  cauaally,  or  effeo 
tively,  by  sending:  hardness  into  the  hearts  of  men,  but  {Judi- 
eia/rtw.)  judicially,  perniiastvely.  and  desertively," 

The  standing  sophism  against  just  views  of  original  sin  b 
that  nothing  is  sin  except  it  be  voluntary ;  and  that  nothing 
ia  voluntary,  unless  it  be  done  with  n  distinct  consciousucw 
and  puriHMie  of  the  will.  But,  ovor  gainst  this,  the  Scriptures 
and  wound  logio  teach,  that  to  a  true  eohiN>ptioH  of  what  is  vol- 
nntary,  i.  e.  is  of,  or  jieriflini*  to  the  will,  tielongs  the  state  of  the 
will  previous  to  any  act.  Before  Iliore  iian  be  a  voluntary  act, 
Ibere  must  be  a  state  of  the  will  which  conditions  that  act. 
Original  sin,  therefore,  is  voluntary  sin  on  this  broader  and 
more  Scriptural  conception  of  what  is  voluntary.  The  New 
Ki^and  theology,  in  our  country',  has  laid  special  stress 
Bpun  the  falite  conocplion  of  what  is  voluntary.  The  Ai>ci- 
*gf  t^  tht  Aug»f>urff  Co»/Va.*t'oii  aays:  "The  advemarios  (t.  «. 
Pelagisnizing  Romanists.)  contend  that  notbiuj^  ia  sin  ox- 
€tft  it  be  voluntary.  These  expreeaiona  may  hold  good 
•nong  philosophers,  in  judging  of  civil  momU,  bnt  they  have 
nothing  lo  do  with  the  judgment  of  Go<l."  HMaziua  says: 
**Tho  element  of  the  ^'oluula^y  does  not  enter  into  a  definition 
conudcn-d.     A  sin  is  said  to  bo  volnuUiry, 
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e'tber  mbfeetiivty,  as  it  inheres  in  the  will,  or  effieiently,  aa  It 
reeulte  from  the  tloUb(>rBt«  will.    In  tbU  laitt  respect,  not  all 
MnisvoluDLury.    This  ie  held  ov-er  agaiuMt  the  Papists  and  Siv 
vtniuiiH,  who  ilctinc  sin  exclusively  as  the  voluntary  transgree-  j 
sion  of  the  Ian-."' 

7.  It  presupposes  that  from  the  original  state  of  integrity] 
there  was  a  Fall  ov  Man  into  a  state  of  sin. 

Tha  original  FatI  of  man  from  God  rMulted,  acMrding  to 
TtM   Ml   of  ^<^'>-  ii>M  from   external   tviiiptuiion   and    inward 
Mao.  desire,  leading  to  dotibt  of  the  Divine  goodocas, 

and  tran^rcsi*ion  of  the  Divine  commnnd.  The  oon»equeBM^^ 
of  this  Full  werci:  terror  before  the  presence  of  God,  not  fi^^^H 
revcn-nec,  but  semie  fear ;  the  expnlaion  from  paradise  ;  the 
troubles  of  cnrthly  life  —  temporal  death  only  prevented  by  the  ' 
mercy  of  God  —  from  passing  into  eternal  death, 

The  Fall  of  man  is.  throughout,  prcsupposwl  as  a  fact,  in  th«] 
whole  Biblical  teaching  in    rcganl   to   original  sin.     Ration- 
alisiii   and    P:<euilophilo«uphiiiiii   have  treKle<l  it   aa   a   fable ; 
an  ullcgorionl  delineation  of  the  p»ei!iiug  nway  of  the  golden 
age,   a  myth   of   the  transition  from  instinet   to  moral  free- 
dom,  or   of  the   jtemicious  result  of  longing  after  a   higher 
condition.     "  Without    the    Fall,"    says    Kegel,    "  PoradiB«| 
would  have  been  but  a  park  for  beasts  "    The  literal  historical 
sense  of  the  narrative  of  the  Full  is,  nevert licK'«»,  the  only  one 
consistent  with  the  obvious  intent  of  the  Iloty  Scriptures. '. 
There   is    nothing    in   the    narrative   unworthy   of    God,  or] 
out  of  keeping  with  the  lawa  of  the  human  soul.     God  gavel 
the  commandment,  allowed  the  temptation,  that,  by  it,  man't'l 
natural  bolinvHs  might  Ix-  strengthened,  if  he  teoutti,  by  bis  free 
will.     The  serpent  was  but  the  organ  of  the  Devil ;  the  essence 
of  the  divine  command  lay  iu  its  setting  forth  love  to  God,1 
and  aoquiescenee  to  Hi»  will,  as  that  which  should  l>c  snprenie: 
in  man.  The  tranagreaaioti  was  an  apostasy  from  this.  The  sim- 
pler the  test,  the  clearer  wa^it-iiAsiie,  thesublimeri  tumoral  moan- 
ing. The  more  insigniticant  the  outward  act,  the  more  eortain  it 
is  that  thegranilenr  of  the  principle  will  not  be  confounded  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  eireunistaiiocs.  The  prin'ipU  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  alraolute  acqnicet^nce  of  the  will  of  the  creaturoe  ini 
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the  will  of  the  Creator  has  none  of  the  splendor  of  draperjr  in 
ParadiMt  tlint  it  htis  in  the  revolt  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  and 
itslituili)  nut,  fortliia  reanon,  more  nakedly, sharply,  and  legihty 
in  tho  history  of  the  Fall  of  Adam,  than  in  that  of  the  fall  of 
m.  The  littleness  of  thu  spirit  of  sin  may  rottdily  be  for- 
en  in  the  dazzling  array  of  its  raiments,  or  in  the  baleful 
dignity  of  its  misohivvous  results. 

HoliaziuB  defines  the  first  ain  thna: — "The  JirM  sin  of  man, 

or  Fidt,  is  the  transgreeaion  of  the  law  of  Paradise,  in  which 

our   first  |>ar<entB  violated   the  divine  interdict  which   for- 

twde  tlieni  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  '  tree  of  knowledge  of 

good  and  evil,'  being  persuaded  thereto  by  the  Devil,  and 

abasing  the  freedom   of  will,  and  thua  bronght  on  them- 

selves,  and  on  their  posterity,  horn  of  them  in  the  order 

of  natnrc,  the  loss  of  the  divine  image, griovous  fault  (culpam), 

'  and  liability  (reatuiu)  to  temporal  and  eternal  piiniehment.  The 

>  eauae  of  the  first  sin  is  not  God,  but  the  Devil,  who  pt>rsuaded, 

;and  man  who  transgrened  the  Divine  law,  being  nveroome  by 

I  the  persuasion  of  the  Devil,  and  abutting  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

■first  parentft,  in  the  F»ll,dir«olly  violftti>d  a  pnsitire la\Cyhnt 

llrectly  and  virtually,  by  their  ilisobedicnoe,  broke  through 

the  restrainta  of  the  tvhde  moral  law.    The  Fall  of  Adam  was 

Ruot  ntv^As-iz-y  to  manifest  tho  justice  and  mercy  of  God." 
"  Thie  deflection,"  enys  Quenateit,  "  embraces  in  its  course 
certain  distinct  acts  of  sin,  whicb  may  be  cinseed  as  followa: 

ri.  Itiertdidity,  —  not  having  faith  in  tho  word  of  God.  ii.  Af* 
fietatioit  of  the  likeness  of  God.  iii,  A  purpose  springing  from 
tbia  transgression  of  the  law.  iv.  A  carrying  out  of  this  pnr* 
pose  into  action."  In  tho  Fall  of  our  first  parents  began  original 
sin.  "  It  is  called,"  wiyn  Quonstedt,  "  original  sin,  not  hocaase 
it  existed  either  from  tlio  beginning  or  origin  of  tho  world,  or 
of  man,  but  partly,  l)oviitHe  it  takes  its  origin  in  man,  with  the 
origin  of  caich  man  ;  partly,  because  it  is  the  fount  and  origin 
of  all  iKitunI  sin."  Tcrtulliiin  probably  first  introduced  the  term. 
A  distinction  is  drawn  between  "peccatum  originate  origi- 
lUis,"  and  "  i>eceatuin  orlginitle  originatuni."  Tho  hitter  is  by 
f  preeminence  styled  "original  sin."  Thus  "original  sin,"  if  not 
'by  imputaiiun,  yet  by  some  form  of  ai^iMciation,  passed  over  to 
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all  tlic  posterity  of  Ailnm  and  Eve.     Thfl  Formula  Conct 
Baj-s  :  "  Tlie  hcrcditttry  exil  U  that  fault  (cuIjja)  or  liabilily  (rea- 
tiu)  whereby  tt  comes  that  we  all,  becBuw  of  (propter)  the  di»- 
obedicnce  of  Adam  and  Kre,  are  under  Uod'fl  abhorrence,  aud 
are  by  natare  children  of  wrath."  •  The  Apologi/j  saya:  "  Some  ^y 
dispute  that  original  ftin  is  not  a  vice  or  torraption  in  the  nature  ^M 
of  niun,  but  only  a  servitnde  or  condition  of  mortality,  which 
they,  who  are  prupagutHl  from  Adam,  witboot  rice  of  their  own, 
bat  on  ucoount  of  another's  fault,  inherit.     We,  that  we  may 
Dhow  that  this  doctrine  diapleaaett  ua,  make  mention  of  conca- 
jnscencc,  and  dedaro  that  a  corrupt  nature  is  torn."     Whatever, 
thurvfore,  may  he  the  relatiou  of  imputation  to  origimil  tin,  ^, 
our  Church  holds  it  to  bo  an  impioufl  opiuioo,  that  our  misery  ^H 
and  liability  are  merely  the  rtisults  of  iiiiputnlion.     The  pri-  ^^ 
inary  point  i«,  that  we  do  aettially  parttcipnto,  in  our  nature,  ^j 
in  the  (lorriiptiou  wrought  by  the  Fnll.    "  Original  sin  i»  that  fl| 
vitiation  of  human  iinture  arifliiii;  friim  the  fall  of  our  lirst  ^* 
parents,  accidental,  (in  the  theological  aenae,)  propagated  by 
human  couceplioii,  proper  and  real  in  all  men,  whereby  they        j 
are  destitute  of  the  power  of  rightly  knowing  and  worshipping 
God,  and  are  couBtautly  irai»elled  to  sin,  and  exposed  to  eternal 
deoth." 

IIL  The  Second  Article  of  the  Confcwion  »et«  forth  t}ie  Tins 
TiBifc      **f  ''"'  operation  of  original  (tin,  to  wit,  Ifiat  o/'  the 
m  whele  pervid  commencing  with  the  ^\itl  of  Adam. 

This  implies : — 

1.  That  man  wa«  created  holy.  Ue  hud  original  righteousness. 
Qen.  i.  36,  "  Let  us  make  tuan  in  our  image,  after  onr  like- 
ness." lu  thei«e  words  image  is  not  one  thing,  and  likenesa 
another,  but  the  uxjrd  likeness  dtftnfs  tki'.  veord  image.  An 
image  may  lie  like  that  of  a  mirror,  a  more  reflection  ;  but 
this  image  in  one  which  niakea  real  likeneiia  or  similitude. 
Tbo  grand  element  of  the  image  of  tiftd  in  man,  as  created 
originally,  is  that  which  conforms  him  to  what  is  moat  eswD- 
tially  Godlike  in  God  ;  that  is,  to  liis  moral  perfection,  His 
holiness,  purity,  and  truth.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  spirituality 
of  man's  nature,  his  immortality,  his  noble  endowments  of 

*  Pitg«  1139.  p.  9,  t  P-  &!•  F  *■  ] 
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>,afrectiou,  auil  activo  [>owcr,  nttd  his  place  in  creation,  ai 
Ion]  and  ruler  of  tlic  worUl,  arts  aasooitited  with  and  bound  up 
with  his  Ixiftriiig  the-  iniiige  of  God  ;  hence,  iu  Uen.  i.  '!(>,  im- 
mudiutcly  after  the  wnnla  '•  iM  us  tnakc  mwb,"  we  have  the 
words,  "Jjtt  him  have  dotninion,"  where  "  dominion"  is  not  iden- 
tified with  the  " image,"  as  some  oxp<witor«  would  make  it,  but 
is  dependent  on  the  imago  and  likcnLiw,  and  is  conditioned  by  it, 
for  the  ground  of  man's  rule  over  the  world  i«  not  his  merely 
intellectual  gil^.  in  which  probably  the  dovila,  u-crtainly  the 
augeU.  Eurimw)  him,  but  the  presumption  and  doiiirc,  on  Uod's 
pari,  of  hi»  ruling  it  in  righteonsncss  and  holiness.  Hid  in- 
tollvotuai  powora  are  but  the  meana  by  which  bis  mora)  powers 
carry  out  their  ends. 

The  image  of  Ood  ia,  proeuiioently,  then,  man's  original 
holinead ;  the  oonfomiity  of  his  mind  to  the  mind  of  Qod  ; 
of  his  will  to  thu  will  of  God  :  in  short,  whatever  is  moat  com- 
pletely and  Hharply  untithutLcal  to  original  siu.  Just  what  he 
lost  by  Bin,  is  pmoniinuntly  what  he  pOMCHsed  must  completely 
ia  the  iuiagv  of  God,  inut  in  the  original  rightoousucs^,  which 
vraa  its  vital  part.  That  man's  moral  nature  ia  that  which 
huA  suffered  most  in  the  Fall, that  bi:*  ititclW-tuul  abilities. and 
Ids  i>owcr  uf  outward  rule  over  nature,  are  left  in  compiirutiNi) 
•Iroiigth,  is  evidence  that  it  waa  in  his  moral  nature  be 
stood  novrent  to  God.  The  nion.'  glorious  the  image,  the  oom- 
pk'I«r  waa  its  wreck.  That  this  Judgment  as  to  the  image  of 
Uod  is  correct,  is  shown  by  various  (tassnges  of  Scripture  ;  as, 
Eecl.  vii.  21* ;  i  Cor.  m.  18 ;  Kph.  iv.  H  ;  Col.  iii.  10. 

'2.  That  he  lost  this  rigliteousucKi.  From  the  exalted  poiii- 
tioo  iicanMt  to  God,  ho  desc-cnd<7d  to  the  degradation  of 
njtsvry  and  sin.  In  short,  a-i  original  rightcousnuss  nmdc  him 
like  Goil  in  that  which  is  moAt  Godlike,  so  the  Full  plunged 
kliu  into  that  which,  in  iltt  esaenoe,  is  most  remote  from  God. 
Now  nothing  ia  so  completely  in  aiitngonism  to  God  m  ain. 
Jgnoraai-ie  is  the  counterpart  to  diviuc  knowledge  and  wisdom ; 
weaknem  to  divine  omni|H)tiiiiou ;  but  Wk  is  set  against  the 
vi>ry  Ill-art  and  momi  glory  of  God.  The  ignorant  and  the 
weak  may  lie  cliildrvn  of  Go<l,  and  lieur  his  image,  but  the 
aiuful  are  sundcrod  from  Uim  by  an  impaaaaUo  gulf ;  thou 
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th«y  Iia^  the  know1«ylg«  of  ah  ftrolinngel,  and  a  tniglit 
n«ar  tlmt  of  Ond  t\A  the  on>»ttire*9  mi^ht.  van  lie,  yet  witli  ain, 
their  image  is  that  of  the  IVvil,  and  nnt  thiit  of  God. 
8.  That  with  this  loss,  originated  human  ain. 

4.  That  man>  iinture  thereby  became  a  sinful  one.  Adam 
romiiiuod  in  the  state  to  which  the  origiaal  or  primary  sin 
reduced  htm.  All  humau  nature  at  the  time  of  tlie  Pall  was 
embrawd  in  Adam  and  Et'c;  thoy  wore  then  the  human  mce; 
they  actualty  formed  all  human  en-ittures  ;  therefore  of  nce«s- 
sity,  when  Adumand  Eve  fell,  all  human  nature,  th«n  exi«>tiog, 
fell;  all  human  ereatiirc-a,  aetniilly  existing,  fell  then  as  ooni- 
plctely  .1!!  if  there  had  been  miltions  iiintead  of  two ;  hcnoo 
the  human  race  and  hnman  nature  fell. 

5.  Lastly,  undtT  this  thesis  is  asserted  that  original  sin  baa 
continued  in  the  world  from  that  hour  to  the  present. 

It  i»  worthy  of  tiolc  that  the  Confession  B]K'akB  of  the  Fall  of 
Adam  only  ;  Kve  is  not  mentioned,  though  «hc  was  first  in  tlio 
transgression.  Why  at  least  is  not  the  phrase,  "  Fall  of  onr 
wii»  !•  A-uni  f''^^  parents  f  "  In  this-the  Confession  strictly  fol- 
■i<ni>HiTMimi>4r  lows  the  lino  of  Scripture  representation:  "By 
one  man  ain  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so 
death  passed  over  upon  all  men."  Kom.  v.  12.  In  tho 
Apostle's  sonBO,  sin  did  not  enter  into  the  worli!  in  Eve's  trans- 
gression ;  nor  did  death  entor  into  the  ynrdi  by  her  sin  ;  at 
tnoflt,  sin  and  death  entered  her.  While  she  was  yet  alone  in 
tbe  transgre^ion,  sin  had  not  yet  entered  the  world,  nor  death 
by  sin.  What  had  been  [lossihle  for  Adam,  even  aa  to  the  reft- 
toration  of  Eve,  at  thi«  point,  belongs  iM.>rhaps  to  a  sphere  of 
speculation  into  which  it  is  not  wise  to  enter,  hut  it  is  certain 
tiiat  tho  race  yet  Mtood  in  Adnm.  It  was  yet  in  hi«  power  to 
save  mankind.  The  prohibition  of  tbe  frnit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  was  given  direetly  only  to  Adam,  and  took  place 
before  the  ereatiori  of  Eve,  (Oen.  ii.  17-*21.)  It  bound  the 
woman,  not  beoause  (lod  rejieated  it  to  her,  bat  because  she 
was,  in  the  nature  of  the  eaae,  under  the  same  law  with  her 
huMbnitd.  After  the  Fall,  Ood  says  to  Adam:  "Hast  ihtyH 
eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  ihee  that  than  ithouidst 
not  eat  V  —  but  to  Eve,  while  His  words  imply  hergrejit  guilt, 
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B  of  no  sach  direct  comiiuiid.  Kre  wns  not  co-ordi* 
nate  with  Adam,  l>ut  n?j>reeei)t«d  in  him.  She  oinncd,  ]>er- 
KHitlly,  in  her  own  personal  act,  hut,  in  the  full  eense,  B\ie  fdl 
only  n-bcD  Adam  foil. 

Adam>  body  wan  fiwt  formi>d  —  tL«  entrance  of  tlio  brouth 
of  Ciod  mode  man,  l)ody  ami  floul.  Kve  was  taken  from 
Adani,  hut  this  was  no  new  inbreathing  from  God.  She  waa 
lb«  emanation,  bo  to  speak,  of  tlic  wlioie  man  —  the  effluence 
of  bia  body  and  bohI,  and  the  life  of  the  whole  race  is  tbnt  one 
nnik'd  life.  Eve  ia  called  tb«  mother  of  all  living  ;  but  Adam 
is  thesourcv  of  all  living,  Induding  Kvc.  Tbi-ro  is  then  but  ono 
bumiin  life  in  the  world  —  pcrjKrtunttfd  and  cxtendvd  through 
the  generations  —  the  emanation  of  the  firat  life  ^  that  of 
Adam.  lli.'nce  the  rac«  baa  not  fallen  in  Kve  as  well  as  in 
Adam  —  l>ecause  her  life  also  wa«  derivative.  The  one  |»rinial 
life  derived  from  Adam  bringa  with  it  the  inipreati  of  Adam'a 
iatlen  nature.  Our  nature  is  hie  verj-  nature  in  emanation,  aa 
our  life  of  body  and  aoul  is  liia  life  in  emanation  — and  aa 
the  very  life  and  nature  are  transmitted,  so  are  the  Fall 
and  its  penalty  transmitted.  Adatn'a  life  and  nature  le  the 
tint  '{lut  lion  of  our  life  and  nature —  Adam's  sin  tbu  sine  ^ua 
non  of  our  sin. 

IV.  The  ConfcMtion  tcacbos  that  the  ponons  sfTcctcil  by 
original  itin  are  nil  human  Uinijt  born  in  the  course  of  nature. 

Thi^implieH  that,  without  exception,  all  tlic  children  of  nni 
race,  alike  all  the  children  of  the  mont  holy  and  of  the  moei 
godless,  have  original  sin.  The  rharmtrr  of  the  parent  may, 
witbin  u  certain  limit,  l>enefit  or  iiijuretbe  innate  tendeiicica  to 
charactur  in  the  child  ;  but  ubaracler  \»  not  nature.  All  human 
beingM  hnvv  tlie  »iiinc  naluro.  In  litis  nature  original  m\ 
iuhorva,  and  all  alike  itiii'-rit  it.  With  reference  to  Ibis  inher- 
ited cbnmeter,  it  is aonietimca  called  hereditary  sin.  In  German 
its  usual  title  is  "  »bBiindc." 

In  the  doctrine  that  all  men  (oinnes  homines],  born  in  tbo 
MHirse  of  nature,  have  this  sin,  ia  implied  the  falseness  of  tbe 
Romish  tigntent,  in  regard  to  the  sinlcssness  of  tbo  mother  of 
OOr  I*onl.  It  ivjectH  the  idea  of  tbe  immaculate  conception  of 
which  bus  U-cu  cotahliDbed  in  our  own  time  as  a 
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doctrino  of  the  Gomiflfa  Church.  Tho  doctrine  of  the  immnctu 
late  conception,  to  wit :  that  th«  Virgin  Mary  v>as  coneeivd  and 
born  wil)iout  sin, hud  tx.m  fur  ccnturic*  maintained  hy  the  Fmn* 
d»cana, and  denied  by  the  Doniimcans,  hut  n-a*  Bet  forth  ao- 
thnritatively  liy  Pius  IK.  in  I8-'i4,  as  n  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church.*  The  hirth  of  Mary  n-aa  a  human  biiih,  and  hence, 
hera  was  a  nature  with  the  ta.int  of  original  ttin. 

In  thia  thesis,  moreover,  ia  implied  the  freedom  of  onr  Lord 
from  original  nin.  for  his  birth  was  not  in  the  course  of  nature. 
He  waB  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Apoatle*'  Creed,  Art. 
II.);  He  was  inoarnate  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  tho  Virjrin  Nfary 
(Nicene  Creed,  Art,  III.) ;  and  his  birth  was  divine  and  anpct^ 
natural. 

And  hi^re,  it  is  impoMiblc  not  to  be  iitruck  with  the  beaatifnl, 
Scripturc-liko  retiuoncc  of  our  Confection,  for  while  it  moat 
dearly  cither  slntc-s  or  implies  that  orij^innl  sin  hna  been  in  the 
world  ninoo  Adam'tt  Fntl ;  that  withont  that  Fall  it  woold  not 
have  hccn ;  that  our  natural  dt<4icent  from  him  aotnally  iti  accom- 
panied, in  every  case,  by  the  inheritance  of  the  moral  nature, 
into  which,  80  to  spealc,  ho  fell,  it  does  not  define  horr,  tiibo- 
RETICALLT,  the  ain  of  Adam  ia  related  to  na;  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  imputjition  at  all.  The  Aucpibnrg  Conf«a«nn 
Mts  forth  the  chief  Articit*  of  Faith,  the  Faith  of  tho  Church 
universal,  that  is  of  the  true  Catholic  Church,  hut  the  doctrine 
of  iinpul(ition,Mx  thkokv,  belongato  acientiiic  theology.  Tho 
Aogthurg  Confeaaion  prescnta  the  whole  question,  only  in  its 
great  practical  elementa,  as  these  in  some  form  or  other  are 
grasped  hy  faith,  and  take  part  in  the  general  belief  of  the 
Church. 

We  cannot  recall  a  single  pai«age,  in  any  of  onrConfcasions, 
in  which  the  impntation  of  Adaui'a  sin  ia  alluded  to,  even  in 
pnMing,  an  un  Article  of  Faith.  The  ('onfeMiona  say  tM>  mors 
tbnn  that  our  fallen  condition  wa.i  "/AnJujA  the  <fis,t>>r.iifiuv  of 
Adam,"  OT*'' on  acrvvnt  oj  it,"  and  expreaaly  reject  the  idea  that 
"  original  tin  is  derivfd  to  us  by  imputaiion  only."  f    "  W* 

*  Sm  PmiM  on  lb*  "  tniunouUlc  Cuso*pilan, "  whlgb  bw  btts  lr«iul»l«d  isM 
Engliili.  »nJ  Puioy'*  iTenioon. 
f  rormul A  Concordia,  S7A. 
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r^ect,"  Bays  tbe  Formula,  "  and  condemn  that  doctrine 
vrbich  aaaerts  that  original  sin  is  only  a  liability  and  debt 
derired  to  ub,  by  the  fanlt  of  another,  without  any  cor- 
ruption of  our  own  nature."  These  expresaiona,  however,  do 
not  exclude  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  every  shape.  It  is  a 
queBtioD  of  theology,  aa  distinguished  from  the  sphere  of  faith 
proper,  and  to  that  it  should  be  referred. 

That  all  men  are  embraced  in  tbe  operation  of  original  sin, 
18  clearly  taught  in  tbe  Holy  Scriptures. 

1.  It  is  taught  in  direct  and  positive  assertion  of  the  univer- 
sality of  original  sin.  Rom.  v.  12,"  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man, 
sin  entered  into  the  M'orld,  and  deatfa  by  sin;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  Mark  in  the 
passage  the  sphere  of  original  sin  ;  the  word  "  men,"  and  the 
word  "all,"  i.  e.  "  all  men."  Death  itself  is  declared  to  be  the 
token  and  evidence,  that  all  have  sinned.  The  dominion  of 
sin  is  as  wide  as  the  dominion  of  death,  that  is,  it  is  universal. 
Jt  shows  that  the  operation  is  not  limited  to  adults ;  and 
that  there  may  be  uo  mistake  in  regard  to  this,  as  if  men 
might  suppose  that  infants  were  regarded  as  exceptions,  it 
eays  in  verse  14,  "  death  reigned  .  .  ,  even  over  them  that  had 
rot  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression," 
i.  e.  over  infants,  who  had  not  sinned  by  conscious  acts  of 
transgression,  as  Adam  and  Eve  did  ;  but,  if  infants  come 
under  it,  d  fortiori  all  others  must.  It  adds  in  verse  15,  "for 
if  tbroagh  the  offence  of  one  the  many  be  dead,"  (Greek,)  and 
in  verse  18,  "  as  by  tbe  offence  of  one,  Judgment  came  upon  all 
»«fn  to  condemnation,"  and  in  verse  19,  "  as  by  one  man  V  dis- 
obedience, (the)  many  were  made  sinners," 

2.  In  the  specification  of  tbe  classes  embraced  in  this 
Universal  operation  of  original  sin.  Eph.  ii.  3 :  "  We  all  were 
V>y  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  By  "  we  all," 
\s  meant  the  Jewish  Chnetiane.  "  We  Jews  '  even  as  others,'  " 
i.  e.  Gentilefl.  Jews  and  Oentilea  embrace  mankind,  and 
\f  even  the  members  of  God's  elect  race  are  aubject  to 
this  law,  d  fortiori  the  Gentiles  would  be,  if  there  were  any 
disttnctioQ. 

8.  In  the  Scriptural  negation  of  any  limitation  of  the  unt- 
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Temlity  f»f  originnl  siii.    Job  xiv.  4, "  \Vho  can  bring  a  cT 
thing  out  nf  n»  iinolc»ii  ?  not  on«." 

4.  Ill  tlic  cxc«pttonni  chnractor  of  Je!tuf>  Christ,  m  tdont  free 
from  original,  at)  well  aa  Hotnnl  sin,  in  which  \a  inip1i»l  thnt 
all  but  He  are  born  in  nin.  "  He  know  no  sin,"  1  Cor.  v.  2lJ 
■wgw  "without  sin,"  Ilcb.  \v.  16.  "  He  was  holy,  harmless,  nr 
(Jpfilpil,  ami  spparate  from  sinners,"'  ib,  vii.  26.  In  all  this 
implied  more  than  oar  Savionr's  freedom  from  act*  of  sin.  Tfl 
oiir  Ijord.  and  to  ITim  alone  belongs,  among  men,  an  untainte 
nature ;  to  every  other  child  of  Adam  pertainfl  the  curse 
original  ein.  To  the  freedom  of  oar  Lonl's  nature  from  orij 
inal  sin,  it  was  essential  that  his  conception  should  bo  of  tin 
Holy  Ghost,  and  his  birth  om/o/' the  course  of  nature.  They  who 
are  not  thus  ooiicoived  and  bnni  must  have  the  taint  of  orig- 
inal sin,  that  ia,  as  the  Confession  affirms-.  The  whole  race, 
whose  coneeption  and  birth  are  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  are  con> 
oeivcd  and  bom  in  sin. 

V.  The  next  thesis  of  the  Confeasion  pertains  to  the  hodb  c 
perpetuation  of  original  ain. 

It  connects  this  with  the  natural  extension  of  our  race.    Noi 
only  are  human  beings  born  with  it,  but  it  originate 
with    their  natural   life,  and    before    their    nato 
birth  ;  and  bonce,  with  reference  to  each   human  l»eing,  1 
comes  to  be  called  "original  sin."    It  is  the  sin  which  is 
mysteriously  original  with  man.    Its  origin,  and  our  origin,  a 
niiiiultani'oui!.  It  is  originated  when  man  is  oHginat«d,  and  Ite- 
cause  be  is  origintitctl,  and  by  his  origination.  Hence,  the  term 
criffined,  which  has  l>ceu  objoi^'ted  to  in  the  stabemeut  of  the 
doctrine,  is  more  expressive  and  accurate  than  any  that  ooul 
be  substituted  for  it.     'llie  great  point  iu  this  thesis,  \»  that  si 
passes  into  the  life  of  the  race,  not  by  imitation,  aft  the  Pel 
gians  contend,  but  by  hereditary  congenital  tranamiasion,  and 
that  this  propagation  is  its  nattii-nl  source. 

Over  against  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  other  apeeolatora, 
who  niuintaiu  that:  "the  progeny  of  .\dam  do  not  derive 
their  corruption  iiotnra/h/ from  him,  but  that  corruption  d^ 
pends  upon  the  orditiatinn  nf  GM,"  (see  Calvin,  on  Gen.  iii.  6 
the  Augsburg  Confession  distinctly  connect*  origiual  ein  with 
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the  natural  proewB  ot'  deaoont,  "aerwit/Zum  naturam,"  i.  e.  with 
nntural  propagation,  and  naturnl  birth ;  and  such  is  tlio  clear 
tcuchitig  of  tbe  Holy  Scripture*.  1*«.  li.  &,  "  Behold!  I  was 
Bhappn  in  iniqtiitj-."  See  6on.  v.  1  A  3:  in  the  Hrat  vorso 
vfc  have,  "  in  the  likcnc«A  of  God  made  he  him  ; "  and  in  the 
third  verHe  tbia  An///Ar>4.'',  "and  Adam  heg»t  a  eon,  after  liia 
imago."  Soour  Lord  Jeaus  iays,  (John  iii.  6,) "  That  which  is 
fjorn  of  the  flesh  ia  Bush,  and  tliLit  which  is  horn  of  the  npirit  is 
8(writ."  Eph,  ii.  3, "  We  all  n-ero  by  natfirr  children  of  wruth," 
thutis.aeTyndAle,  Cranmer.  and  othc^rs  say,"  were  natural  iThil- 
dron  of  Tv-fnth."  Thu  sin  of  Ad»in  is  so  related  to  the  condition 
of  the  raw,  that  hy  and  because  of  our  natural  descent  from 
him,  Bin  and  its  penalty  pusses  over  to  \i».  Rom.  ▼.  12,  "  By 
o»f  man  sin  enlerftl  the  world." 

VI.  Next  the  groat  fiict  is  asivrtod.  That  all  human  beinga 
are  conceived  and  born  in  cm  and  with  sin.  —  *•  Na- 
Kantiir  cum  pcccato/'  "In  Siiudoii  ompfangcn  und 
geltort-n  wenhn." 

Tbiw  lai't  csin  t>e  mentally  separated  from  the  particular  theory 
upon  which  it  rcets  Even  Pagans  have  acknowledged  the 
(act.  Anil  those  wliowi  (lu-ory  sccmi>d  irreconcilable  with  it, 
and  those  who  have  ex*en  denied  it  in  downright  t<'rm8,  have 
"been  forced  virtually  to  concede  it.  All  the  rcfinomcnt  In 
terms,  in  philosophy,  in  the  mode  of  statement  or  of  argument, 
has  not  l>ecn  able  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  I'n,  inVA,  and  un<ie.r 
our  human  nature,  there  lies  something  evlt ;  foreign  to  the 
original  condition  of  man  ;  foreign  to  the  dinne  ideal,  and  to 
mait'/ioict'  hrtler  iifeal:  something  derived  from  parent  to  child, 
prodncing  misery,  dcnth,  and  despair;  something  that  is  the 
power  of  all  sinful  n»ults,  and  the  aoed  of  all  sinful  growths. 

The  Scripture  testimony  to  this  great  fiict  is  very  explicit. 
f9en.  viii.  21,  "The  imaginntion  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
jouth,"  i.  e.  inclusively  in  his  youth  and  ever  after.  Gen.  ti. 
,  "  God  saw  that  the  wickednese  of  man,"  etc.,  "  was  only  rvil 
Unuallt/."  (Ileh.  lit. " tvU nil thf  day:  "  margin  — *'  The  whole 
imagination.")  The  Hebrew  word  signifleR  not  only  the  imag- 
iaatioii,  but  also  the  riTRPotsBs  and  ukhikib. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  race  is  depicted  in  the  14th  Pa., 
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Ta.  1.  2,  8,  "They  arc  corrupt,  they  havo  done  abonn 
works,  there  is  DOite  tlint  docth  gooil,"  (un  ubsolutc  uc^tioi 
"Tlic  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children 
men,  to  mc  if  there  were  nny  that  did  nnderatnnd,  and  ae 
God.  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  altogether  becor 
filthy,  there  is  soke  that  doeth  good,  so  sot  osb."  St.  Paul 
quote*  these  words  aa  of  universal  application,  covering  Jews 
M  well  89  Gentiles,  and  although  the  Psalmist  makes  exception 
of  God's  people,  yet  the  exceptions  arc  made  hy  grace,  and  do 
but  confirm  the  rule.  So  in  Joh  xv.  14,  "  What  is  man  tb^^J 
he  should  be  clean  ?  and  ho  which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  h^^ 
should  be  riglileous."  So  Jer.  xvii.  C,  "The  heart  iii  do<.%itful 
above  all  things,  and  dosprately  wicked  ;  who  can  know  it  ?  " 

An  absolute  identity  of  result  in  all  men  iu  pact  implies  the 
existence  of  a  common  cause  of  that  result.  I  fail  men,alway« 
from  earlieat  infimcy  to  cxlremest  old  ai;c.  everywhere,  under 
all  diversiticM  of  nice,  education,  and  outward  circumstancoH,  iu 
short,  of  cverylhiug  in  which  they  can  diUer,  arc  »infal,  tho^^ 
must  the  root  of  siu  be.  not  in  any  one  thing,  nor  in  all  thiD|^H 
iu  which  they  diller,  but  iu  the  thing  or  things  which  they 
have  in  common.  Hut  the  sole  things  which  men  have  in 
common,  are  their  human  nature,  and  their  common  original 
inborn  moral  condition.  In  one  of  these  must  lie  the  spring 
of  univcroal  sinfulneas;  but  it  cannot  lie  in  their  nature  as 
such  ;  for  nature  an  sach  is  the  work  of  Qod,  and  cannot  there- 
fore l>e  sinful.  Sin  is  the  perversion  of  nature,  the  uuer«ating, 
as  it  were,  of  what  God  has  creat«d,  a  marring  of  Hia  work.  It 
must  lie  then  in  nmn's  moral  con'iiUon,  as  fatirn  and  inJierittnff 
original  sin.  The  great  acknowledged  fm-l.i  in  the  caae  then  are 
logically  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  theory  of  origini^H 
sin  which  is  maintained  in  the  Onfcanion.  ^| 

VII.  The  residti  or  revelations  of  the  workings  of  this  orig- 
inal sin  are.  j?ra/,  privative  or  negative,  and  second,  poaitive. 
BnnthTtinii  >=  PrUmUBf.  or  negative  showing  itaelf  in  what  wa 
n*rwi».  have  lost ;  we  are  without  fear,  mlhout  trust,  "  sine 
mctu.  sine  fiducia."  ii :  Posithy.  in  what  we  have,  '*  cum  conci^^H 
pisocntia,  with  eonoupiscenoe."  ^H 

i:  1.  Privatixxly  or  n^'^a/ifc/y  original  sin  showa  itaelf,  fif^H 
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this,  that  all  htiman  beings  nre  born  without  tb«/«ir  of  God. 
Onf.  "Sinemetu  I)ei;"  "  Keine  w«hre  Oottcafurcht  hiibcn." 
This  mean*  not  only  that  ftii  infant  doea  not  and  <!nnnot  wn- 
•eiously  fear  Uod,  but  that  there  ia  in  it  a  lack  of  anything 
which  can  potentially,  or  thronffh  any  process  of  sclf-dovetop- 
mpnt  or  of  natural  education,  excrciBc  .tu'^h  a  fi-ar  of  Gmi  as  lie 
denianda  of  the  creatnro.  Wc  can  by  natnrc  hav«  a  false  f«ir, 
or  an  instinctive  fesr  of  God,  but  not  a  tru«  fear,  h«nco  th« 
emphams  of  the  German  of  the  Confexsion,  "  Kcino  icahre" 
**no  b-ut  fear." 

2.  A  second  clement  of  the  primtitr  rtniU  in,  that  they  are 
Txirn  without  frtiift  in  Ood,  withont/(ii(A  in  Hin»  or  lovf  for  Him. 
In  the  fear  of  God  there  is  a  ju«t  contemplation  of  His  nntumi 
attributes,  and  that  reverential  awe  which  inapirea  the  spirit  of 
•ibodionoe.  In  Irnst,  faith,  and  love,  there  is  a  contemplation 
of  Hid  moral  attribatea,  drawing  the  heart  to  Him.  Neither 
ciur  just  fears,  nor  our  just  hopes  toward  (Sod,  are  left  nn- 
tooched  by  original  sin.  Conf.,  "Sin©  Mucta  crga  Deura;" 
•*  Keinen  wabrenGlauhcnanGott,  koine  wahro  Gottesliebe." 

Then:  is  innate  in  a  child,  before  coiiseions  exorcise,  a  poten- 
tial, true  trust,  faith,  and  lore,  townrd  its  mother,  and  that  troat 
unfolds  itself  out  of  the  potential  into  the  actual.     Before  a 
«:bil<l>  first  act  of  love  toward  it4  mother,  there  must  be  a 
power  of  loving,  and  that  jiowcr  of  loving  must  exercise  itself. 
There  must  be  Eiomethiug  in  a  child  that  i^h  love  before  it  does 
lore,  and  that  something  is  born  with  the  child.     Iii  other 
Words,  a  child  may  be  said,  with  reference  to  this  innate  power, 
to  be  bom  with  trust  toward  its  mother.     But  it  lacks  in  its 
tMtarc  that  which  would  enable  it  to  exercise  a  true  trust  in 
Qod,  such  as  Ho  demands.     Man  may  by  nature  have  a  false 
tnut  in  God,  or  an  intellectual  and  natural  trust,  but  not  that 
higher  and  true  trj«t  which  is  in  perfect  kee^Hng  with  God's 
nature  and  His  holy  law.     In  order  to  this,  grace  mast  impart 
■omethtng  with  which  wo  arc  not  liorn. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  in  their  confutation  of  the 
Aagabarg  Confession,  say  that  the  statement  in  this  article  in 
rc^rd  to  origins!  sin  is  to  be  utterly  rejected,  since  it  is  mani- 
bM  to  every  Christian  that  to  be  without  the  fear  of  God,  and 
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without  tniat  toward  God,  is  ratlior  tlic  actual  fault  of  tne 
adult  than  the  fault  of  a  now-born  infant,  which  i*  dc«fiio(«  ^A 
of  the  nse  of  reattnn,  as  the  Lord  says  to  Momos,  i>cut.  i.  ?0,  ^^ 
"  Your  children,  which  in  that  day  hud  no  knowlcfliee  between 
good  and  evil."  Melanchthon.  in  the  Apolojry,  replied  by 
referring  to  the  German  form  of  the  Confowion,  which  hringg 
out  more  clearlj*  than  does  the  Latin,  that  it  \»  not  the  not, 
but  the  power  of  fearing  God  and  trusting  in  !lim,  which  ia 
referred  to,  or  as  Melanchthon  o.Tprc«sc«  it,  not  the  act  only, 
but  the  gift  and  power  of  doing'  these  thinge.  The  Apology 
is  the  best  commentary  on  the  ilisputcd  parta  of  the  Aagsbnrg 
Confcwion,  aa  well  as  an  nblo  defence  of  ihcm. 

ii.  Tho  positive  result  ia  that  they  are  born  with  fnneupiB' 
crnrf.  that  is,  that  from  their  hirth  they  are  all  foU  of  evil  de- 
sire and  pvil  propcnaity.  The  ("oni'iwaion  says,  ••  Et  cum  conco- 
piscentin."     Ocminn :  "  Pasa  ale  alio  von  Mnlterleibe  an  voUor 
biiBer  Lnat  n«d  Ncigung sind."  Theterm  concnpisoenco  is  s  New 
Teat,  term,  Rom.  vii.  7.  8,  "  I  had  not  known  luM  (margin, '  or 
concupifteenee')"  etc.,  *'  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  ammpis-  \ 
Cfincp."  So  Col.  iii.  .1,  "  Mortify  therefore  your  menil>er8  which 
are  upon  the  earth  ;  foniiratioii,  iinclcnnnefls,  innrdiiiate  aftec-j 
tion,  evil  rtinaqnsrvnfr,  and  eovetousncfw,  which  is  idolatry.* 
1,  Thess,  iv,  5,  "  Kot  in  the  Inst  of  i-on/'UpisM-n/v."    The  Greek 
word  which  it  translates,  and  which  is  need  in  a  nmnber  of 
places  where  it  is  not  tnuislated  concupiscence,  has  the  genera) 
meaning  of  earnest  and  intense  desire.     Thus   our  Saviour, 
Luke  xxii.  15,  says,  "  With  desire  fepithuraia)  I  have  desired 
(opithumeo)  to   eat   this  passover  with  yon  before  I  suffer.' 
St.  Paul  days,  (Phil.i.  23,)  "  Having  a  desire  (©pithuniia)  to  de- 
part ; "  1  Tliess.  ii.  17,  "  Endeavoure<)  with  great rffaVc.'*  The*« 
are  tlio  only  casps,  three  out  of  thirty-seven,  in  which  tho  word! 
cpithumia  is  used  without   implying   something   inordinatej 
and  sinftil.     Tho  natural  epithumia  of  an  unsanctified  nature 
i?  always  inordinate,  canial,  sensual,  impure:  it  Is  de«ir«,  lo.st, 
ooncupiaccnce.    The  word  is  also  apptic<l  by  metonymy  to  ob-j 
jecfH  which  kindle  such  desires.    Every  cpifhnniia  except  tiint-t 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  tho  natures  confornn-d  to  Ills  natarc,  i«f 
repredentod  as  ainfui.     In  the  passage  in  Romans  vii.  T,  SiObnJ 
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Mpiaceboe  is  represented  as  thfl  motive  power  in  covetouitncss, 
lu  Col.  tti.  S,  it  vi  distinguiflbGd  froni  ianrdinuto  uHcotioii  niiii 
covotousncss,  tu  which  it  in  rfiat«d  lu  the  root  to  thu  true,  or  at 
the  truok  to  the  hranchott.  In  1  Thoes.  iv.  5,  tbo  "  liut  of  coii- 
cnpiiMcuoe "  \»  mentioned,  that  i«,  the  )u«[  or  )KiMtiv*o  desire  i^i)- 
uratiMl  \>y  tho  «vil  propviiBiry  inheruiit  iii  our  own  nnture  ;  that 
Ia,  the  iK-tual  evil  dceiro  by  the  orifriniil  evil  de»iro.or  coneupls- 
eciior ;  »iii  by  sin  ;  ain  the  otti)priug  by  sin  the  parent,  the  itctiial 
■in  ofour  ohnracter  being  relitled  to  the  original  sin  of  our  nntura, 
an  child  to  mother.  The  Pelngianizing  Uoinanist  says.  Lust,  or 
Gonoupisccnoe,  brings  forth  sin,  therefore  it  cannot  be  sin,  be* 
cauM  the  mother  cannot  be  tho  child.  We  reply,  Cont-upift. 
eence  bring*  forth  sin.  therefore  it  lumst  Ixt  tiiii.  buciiu»e  child  mid 
mother  must  have  tlie  same  nature.  The  grand  sophiem  of 
Pulugiuniitru  is  theaMUiuption  Ihut  sin  io  eoufinod  to  aet4,that 
guilty  a<t»  van  \>v  the  product  of  innocent  condUwn,  that  th« 
ffijrt  can  be  sinful,  yet  the  aiase  free  from  »\n  —  that  tho  un- 
clean can  be  brought  forth  from  the  clean. 

Tho  word  eonoupiseence,  tlierefore,  as  the  representative  of 
«{Htbumia  in  itsovil  sense,  very  properly  designates  that  moral 
amdition  whiidi  is  atiteoedent  to  positive  and  conscious  moral 
act*.  It  is  the  tirst  phenomonon  of  personality  in  nioruls,  and 
no  better  practical  detioitioncan  be  given  of  it,  than  the  simple 
one  of  o»r  Confession.  It  is  "evil  desire"  and  "evil  pro|)ea. 
Bty,"  "  b(i«o  Lust  und  Xeigung." 

The  grand  idea  here  lies  in  this,  that  sin  is  in  us  potcntiattjf 
before  it  comes  to  tho  act ;  tliat  Ihf  momi  nature  of  the  in/ant  ia 
iorn  Kilh  it,  and  does  not  originate  in,  nor  date  its  origin  fmii), 
any  conscious  movement  of  the  infant's  will,  any  purpose  of 
its  heart ,  any  act  of  its  hands  ;  but  tliat,  on  the  contriiry,  th« 
fenenil  character  of  that  movement,  purpose,  and  act  of  will, 
Iteart,  and  hand,  u/'df'/ /fr^n  Divine  gnuf,  is  inevitably  coit- 
'Utjoiwd  as  itciwatty  Hit/ut,  und  that  this  wtual  tinftUtusf  ia 
merely  on  the  one  aide  the  result  and  token  of  a  defect,  and  oa 
llip  other  the  positive  exhibition  of  an  evil  tendency  alreiuly 
in  hdiig,  from  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  human  nature  of 
tlw  child.  Hence,  in  a  new  senec,  this  sin  may  be  called  orig- 
iosL     It  is  that  in  which  all  other  sins  in  some  sense  take  their 
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origin.  It  thrown  it«  life  into  them  ;  withoat  it  they  might 
not  be  ;  it  is  not  only  original,  it  i«  aleo  the  ori^nating  eiu,  or 
that  sin  which  givee  the  original  to  all  othciv. 

Ifegatitxti/,  then,  original  sin  is  tlio  Uck  of  original  right* 
eonsness,  that  iB,of  the  righteousncw  which  man  originally 
bad  as  Go<1'h  creature,  bL<9ring  Hie  image,  unJ  is  the  perpet—< 
uutioQ  morally  of  original  unrighteoa»nc8a,  that  is,  of  tha  non- 
righlwiusntPS  which  fallen  man,  aa  fallen,  originally  had. 
/Wi/i'rWy,  original  sin  is  evil  dcmre  and  projicnaily,  first  exist-  i 
ilig  potentially  and  fteminally,  ao  to  Bpeak.  the  power  of  nil  ^| 
sinful  reeultfl,  and  tW  seed  of  all  sinful  growths ;  and  then  r©-  ^^ 
vealing  itsi'lf  invarialily  and  nuce»sarily  in  con»ciotiii and  actual 
nn,  if  not  cheeked  by  tiie  spirit  of  God. 

iii.  As  wo  hapf  by  nature  no  true  fear  of  God,  no  true  loval 
of  God,  no  true  faith  in  God,  no  neither  can  we  </ei  them  by 
oature.     Conf.,  "  Keinen  von  Xalur  haben  kiinnvn."     Original 
nin  18  not  only  retrospective,  looking  back  to  the  origin  of  our 
race,  but  it  is  proepec-tive,  covering  the  future  as  it  covers  the , 
past,  a  pall  upon  the  faee  of  the  nations.     In  the  sphere  of 
nature   it   renders   our  oondiliou    uttoHy   hopeless.     A    man 
may   by   nature   have  a   weak   body,   a   feeble   constitution, 
an  impcrfcetion  of  «peeeh,  but  in  nature  he  may  find  relief 
for  them  all.     Strength    may   come  by  natumi  exercise,  flu- 
ency by  repented  efforts,  but  there  ia  no  power  in  man,  in 
his   reason   or  in    his  will,  none  in   education,  uooo  in    tbe 
whole  store  of  the  visiblc,or  intellectual,  or  mora!  world,  which 
can  repair  this  fatal  defect,  and  render  him  God's  reverent, 
loving,  and  trusting  child.     There  is  no  surf-boAten  shore  on 
which  man  may  go  forth  and  train  himself  amid  its  tliundorti 
and  its  whispi>rs,  to  speak  in  true  faith  and  love  into  the  ear 
of  God  words  which  may  remove  Uis  righteous  di.<!Spproval        . 
of  our  sinful  and  sinning  nature.     In  other  words,  in  the  sphere  ^M 
of  nature,  original  sin  loaves  us  in  utter  and  hopeless  ruJn.  ^1 
"WithoHt  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ;  without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;  and  by  nature  wo  are  destitnic  of 
fnith  and   holiness  potentially.     In  our  conscious,  moral   life 
there  can  be  no  development  of  them  actually.     Wo  neither 
have,  nor  can  have  them,  unless  something  not  of  qs,  nor  of 
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nnturi\Bup6rvca««.  "Th«  natural  man  roc«iv«th  nnttlio things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  tbcy  arc  foolishiicM  uiiUi  ilini: 
noitlier  can  he  know  tlicni,  bccau8«  tliej'  ar«  spiritually  dii' 
c«rned."  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

VIII.  Tliecsaeiicoof  originnl  sin  involves  that  ttuB  diHease or 
vice  of  origin  ia  tnil^  sin.     Cunf.  Lntttk :  "Quod-     Kighw  tii«ii. 
que  Lie  morbus  sea  vitium  originis  vere  sit  jwcoa*  otk)""!  sio  i> 
Inm."   Oerman:  "  DftsaaiiohdieseIbi)j;eangeboreiie  ""'""■ 
Seiiche  und  Erbaiinde  walirhafliglicb  Sunde  sei." 

The  application  of  a  particular  name  to  a  thing  raises  the 
question,  jfj-rf,  whether  that  name  baa  more  than  ^  ,^,  ^^^^ 
one  sense,  and  SKondlu,  if  it  liavf,  in  what  Henae  ''»  ■'•"''  "«'• 
It  M  applied  m  the  particular  case  under  qod-  ui>i  u  iu.  o>»- 
sidonitioii.  Is  the  name  to  be  taken  literally  or  '""'"' 
figuratively? 

The  following  names  are  applied  to  original  sin  in  the  Augs- 
hnrg  <:i^nfcsaion  :  In  the  Latin,  "  vitiam,  mortnt«,  ptwalum" ;  in 
the  Ciernian, "  SeucJie  "  and  "^Smle."  As  these  nanios  have  been 
moat  carefully  employed,  we  must  weigh  them  to  realize  their 
full  force,  and  to  reach  with  precision  the  dootriue  which  thojr 
are  designed  to  convey. 

These  terms  may  bo  classified  thus: 

I.  The  terms  that  are  used  metaphorically,  or  by  adapta- 
tion. 2.  The  terms  uwd  literally.  To  the  first  of  theae  belong 
"  vitium,"  and  "  morbus,"  and  "  Seucho" ;  to  the  second,  "  poo- 
catum"  und  "  Siinde." 

I.  Morbus.  The  word  "  morbus"  is  nowhere  used  in  the 
Vulgate.  The  word  used  where  we  might  utiticipate  "  morbus" 
is  nsnally  *'  languor,"  and  sometimes  >'  eegritudo."  Morbus  is 
defined  by  lexicographers  aa  a  "  sickness,  disease,  evil  afl'ec- 
tion  of  body  contrary  to  nature."  Original  Sin  as  '•  morbus  " 
is,  in  general,  sickness  in  spirit,  analogous  to  disease  in  body. 
The  metaphorical  transfer  is  very  easy  and  obvious.  The 
Confession  does  not  at  all  mean  that  original  sin  is  literally  n 
sickness  or  morbus.  The  Apology,*  with  just  severity,  char- 
acterizes the  »choIaatie  absurdities:  "Of  the  fomenting  inuli- 
tuition  (fomes)  —  tboy  nuiintain  that  it  is  a  quality  of  body, 
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tad  inqtiiru  wlictlu-r  it  ciiniu  hy  votitiigion  of  the  apple, or  from 
the  bnuilli  of  the  aurjiuulT  mod  wUvthor  tovdieiues  tnake  it 
woreo?" 

n.  ViTiifM.  The  word  vitiuni  i«  uswl  in  the  Toignto  five 
times.  It  han  the  t>eiiB«, "  fault"  of  »  bodUy  ktud,  «vori  in 
animals  ;  "  looiitl  tWull,  vice,"  m  in  Job  xx.  11 :  "Sin  of  his 
youtb."  Valgiite,  "  vioes  of  his  vouth."  Gnl.  v.  24:  "Tho 
flesh  with  tho  aftcctions  (miirgin  'or  piiNsioiw ')  nud  lusts." 
Rheinia'  transl.  of  Vulg.,*'  vicea  and  <x>ncii{HB«enws."  With  tlie 
Vot^at«  n^raos  in  general  the  daasic  usage  of  the  woni  vitiunt. 

III.  The  distinction  bkcwrbn  uorbus  and  vitium.  The 
use  of  thei»e  two  words  in  tho  l^onteasion  is  not  tantoloj^cukl, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  delicate  and  diacriini  noting.  Thoy 
are  not  Bynanyms,  bnt  are  used  not  only  to  convey  a  different 
idea,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  antitheais.  Cicero,  in  the 
Tuacalaii  Questions,  Bctok  4,  says,  "  .Morbus  is  tho  corruption 
of  the  whole  body,  such  as  ift  fever  for  example ;  vitium  is 
whou  the  parts  of  the  body  are  at  variance  among  tbomselves, 
from  which  results  pravity  of  the  members,  distortion,  deform- 
ity." So  Nonius  says,  "  Vitium  is  an  abiding  inipodimeot 
of  the  body,  such  as  blimlui?s«,  lamcnoss,  unsoundnuM." 

Morbus  in  German  woald  b«  "Krunkheit."  Vifimn  would 
be  "  Fehlcr."  The  one  term  may  bo  «aid  to  be  derived  from 
medirirte,  the  other  from  surgery. 

Morbus,  in  a  theological  sense,  is  moral  sickness,  diseaiw,  or 
plague ;  vitium  la  moral  vioc,  fault,  or  defect,  maiming,  muti- 
lation, or  distortion. 

IV.  TuBBB  U  A  coBRESPONDENCR  therefore  lietweon  the  two 
Damea  vitium  and  niorlm<>,  and  the  two  parts  of  tbu  definition 
of  original  sin:  a.  Vitium  corresponds  with  the  negative 
part  of  the  definition.  Original  sin  as  a  defect  of  origituil 
ri|^htonusne«s,  the  mutilation  of  the  moral  man,  the  lack  of 
aomctbing  essential  to  his  nim-at  jwrfectioti,  is  vitium.  b,  MoK- 
DU8  corrcAponds  with  the  positive  part  of  tho  definition.  Orig- 
inal sin  as  the  presence  of  a  corrupting  element  infecting  the 
moral  man,  the  indwelling  of  a  pervading  and  positive  evil 
added  to  his  coDstitutiou,  Is  morbus. 

la  a  word,  the  vitium  takva  away  the  good,  the  morbus 
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'ormgs  in  the  b>d.  The  vit!um  is  the  luok  of  the  true  fear 
and  trust,  the  morbus  lo  ttio  c-oiK-upiacence. 

V.  Skdcue.  The  wonl  Suuche  dow  not  tranalate  either 
morboB  or  vitiuni.  It«  Latin  cquiralont  would  bo  "  lues,"  and 
it  in  one  of  the  mcwl  guiieric  >vor<la  iit  German  to  express  aick- 
nc8».  Its  proper  Ki)gli«h  equivalent  iit  plague,  and  it.  la  ro)ftt«d 
to  pcKtilciiue  and  to  disease  as  genua  is  relatcil  to  ttpccim. 
Luther  u»08  the  word  "Seuche"  thirteen  tinie<i  in  the  New 
Testament.  Once  he  Irnnalatea  hy  it  the  word  nosefma,  in 
John  V.  4,  the  only  place  at  which  it  occurs.  In  the  twelve 
other  cases  he  uses  it  to  translate  "  nosos,"  which  Is  the  aji-n* 
onj-m  of  "  noseema,"  and  is  translated  in  the  authorized 
Tenion  hy  the  word  "  sickneas"  five  times,  "  disoase"  six  times, 
"  infirmity"  once.  In  the  New  Testaiaent  the  word  "  nosos  " 
is  used  literally  for  bodily  disease,  except,  perhaps,  in  Matt. 
viii.  17,  "  He  bare  our  sicknosw.'s,"  where  it  has  been  taken, 
though  without  necessity,  metaphorically  for  pain,  sorrow, 
evil  of  a  apiritnal  kind.  In  the  Old  Te.'ttnment,  Lnther  ttsoa 
".Seuche,"  lira!,  to  translate"  Nfadveh,"in  the  only  two  places  in 
which  that  word  oocurs,  Dout.  vii.  !■'>,  and  xxviii.  HO,  where  it 
meaiiH  literally"  disease,"  and  in  the  first  of  which  I  he  Septua- 
gint  readers  it  *^  noaos."  Secondly,  Luther  uses  it  to  translate 
"Quehtev,"  I'ttulm  di.  G.  Authorized  Venion, "  thedostrDCtion 
which  wa«leth  at  noon-day,"  but  Covordale,  Cranincr,  and  the 
Liturgy  Version  of  the  Ohunth  of  England,  following  Luther, 
tmntilate  it  "  siekiteai,"  and  the  Genevan,  and,  among  roeoat 
tranHlators,  Noyes,  "plague,"  and  Ainsworth,  "stinging 
phgur." 

The  metaphorical  ideaof  sickneflftis  found  in  the  Old  Testn- 
n>6nt,  as  ilosea,  v.  13, "  Kphruim  aaw  his  aiokneea,"  i.  e.  his  polit- 
ical  weakncaa  and  wretchedness.  Paalm  ciii.  8,  "  Who  healeth 
all  thy  diaeaacA,"  seema  to  be  used  metaphorically  for  spiritual 
disorders  in  accordance  with  the  parallelism  of  the  first  piirt, 
"  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities."  So  Psalm  xli.  4, 
"  Heal  my  soul ;  for  I  have  sinnoil  against  thee."  There  sin  is 
roproMntod  as  the  diseitse  of  the  soul,  God  oa  a  [diysiciiin, 
grace  a«  hraling.  The  word  "holiness"  is  only  anotht-r  wiiy 
of  proitouncing  the  word  "  wboleueaa."    Solww  vj,  10,  "  A(h1 
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convert  and  be  beated,"  that  ib,  be  healed  of  ein,  which  is  t1 
diBcaee  of  the  soul.    The  Cbaldce  Paraphraw  and  the  Syriac 
render:  "and  hc/oryircit." 

Thu  nictapliorioal  transfer  of  the  idcft  of  diiwaM  and  fault 
t.o  cxpresa  morni  condition  in  so  obvioiia,  that  we  find  it  in  nil 
cultivated  languagea.     Cicero  euya,  "  As  in  the  body  there  ia 
diBCaee,  sickneea,  and  fault,  eo  is  there  in  the  wal." 
We  have  this  triple  purnllul  thervforo: 
body,  benlth,  aicknesa, 

mind,  sanity,  insanttjr, 

spirit,  holinoM,  ain. 

Tb«  analogies botvroon  MORDCgjdiMaaoandsin  are  very  many. 
AMiocM  t*      ^*  Morbus  )•  in  cotifliot  with  th«  original  por- 
ti>HnHoci>i»uiii  fcctiou  of  body    with   wliicli   man   was  ercntod, 
'"""    '"        the  original  rij^htneas  or  wholeness  of  body. 

2.  Morbus  is  a  potency  belbre  it  is  revealed  as  a  fact, 

3.  Morbus  in  itn  tendency  is  toward  death.  The  sli^hteet 
morbus  developed  to  the  last  degree  would  deetroy  the  body. 
There  ia  no  morboa  so  slight  that  it  has  not  brought  death. 
Strike  out  two  letters,  and  morbus,  "diseaae,"  becomes  mora, 
"death." 

4  Morbus  is  common  to  the  whole  race.  Cicero,  in  (he  Toa- 
culan  QucHtious.  325,  translates  from  Kuripides  this  sentence, 
'*  Mortalis  nemo  est  quern  non  altingit  dolor  morbusqae," 
"  There  is  not  one  of  our  race  untouched  by  pain  and  disease." 

5.  Morbus  is  the  spring  of  pain,  grief,  and  misery  to  the 
body. 

6.  Morbus  rests  on  an  inborn  tendency  of  the  body.  It 
could  not  (ouch  the  body  of  a  sinless  being  without  bis  per- 
mission. Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  could  only  endure  it  by  the 
act  of  His  own  will. 

7.  Morbus  i«  primarily  in  the  world,  not  because  we  sinned, 
bat  bccjkuse  Adam  sinned  ;  he  is  the  spring  of  original  morbus, 
as  heis  of  ori;;tnal  peecatum. 

8.  Morbus  depraves  and  corrupts  the  substance  of  thehody, 
bnt  is  not  itself  suhstanee ;  it  is  not  a  creature  of  God,  but  a 
defect  in,  and  vitiation  of,  that  which  H«  created.  The  body 
'm  His  work,  morbus  the  result  of  sin. 
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9.  Morbus  is  negativel;  the  antitbeeU  to  health,  tho  abeenc« 
of  health  ;  and  secondly,  in  cvDKequcuce of  that  laok,  that  which 
vas  originally  uooful  nnJ  jileiuuiit  ItccomoA  iiiorbiil  atid  works 
misery.  Take,  for  uxmnple,  a  bviiltliy  tooth  ;  everything  in  it 
is  meaot  for  ubo,  and  is  promotive  of  comfort.  Take  away  its 
healthy  etate,  and  although  tio  nvw  thing  ia  vn^atod,  there  is 
Hilary  and  utwlcssuess  in  place  of  its  former  healthy  condition ; 
there  is  poaiiivo  pain  there 

10.  Morbus  in  real  morbus,  ver^  morbus,  before  it  comes  to 
symptom.  A  man  is  sick  before  be  fhows  himself  sick,  and  he 
ebovrs  himself  sick  because  ho  is  sick.  Ho  iitsy  be  sick  for  a 
time,  and  neither  he  nor  others  be  aware  of  it.  The  symptom 
is  not  the  morbus,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  but  the  result,  tho  effect, 
the  revelation  of  the  morbus.  The  fever  is  before  the  fever- 
heat;  the  small-pox  Ixtforc  the  pustule;  the  olutruetion  of  tho 
pnrc«  Itefore  tho  cough  ;  there  is  morbas  origiiiis  in  the  body 
before  there  is  morbus  nianifestus'in  it. 

11.  Morbus  may  I>e  wholly  independent  of  any  act  of  ouni. 
We  may  have  morbus  because  our  neighbor  has  it.  A  child 
may  have  it  because  the  father  has  it,  or  the  father  may  con* 
tract  it  from  the  child.  One  has  typhoid-fever  or  smalUpox, 
and  another  takes  it  from  him.  There  is  endemic  morbus,  epi- 
demic morbus,  contagious  morbus,  infectious  morbus.  With 
the  mystery  of  disease  staring  us  in  the  fnc«  in  the  physical 
world,  it  becomes  us  to  be  humble  and  reverent  in  regard  to 
Mod's  teachings  in  reference  to  the  mystery  of  His  peruiiMion 
of  hereditary  sin  in  the  moral  world. 

12.  Morbus,  not  only  as  a  generic  tendoncgr,  but  in  S[>eoil!c 
shape,  may  be  hereditary.  There  in  an  Erh>aenohe  as  well  as 
an  Erbsiinde.  When  the  skeptic  shall  thoroughly  sound  tho 
n>ysl«ry  of  that  arriiiigomcnt  of  Providence  by  which  the  child 
of  consumptive  jutrunts  nniy  be  Uiru  not  only  with  a  tendency 
to  consumption,  but  with  actual  consumption,  then  may  be 
with  more  show  of  n-iison  iv^k  \m  to  sound  for  him  tho  fathom- 
leas  depths  of  the  Uivino  permissiou  of  hereditary  siu  in  our 
world. 

13.  Morbus  in  some  forms  defies  all  the  eunttive  powcre  of 
mature  and  of  art.     Men  will  be  so  aick  as  to  die,  despite  rU 
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originnl  cnergi«a  of  thu  consUtutJou,  «U  medicines,  and  all 
phy^iciaua. 

14.  \Vhatever  be  the  philosopliy  of  morbus,  tbe  great  tacts 
are  iudisputable.  Men  may  wninglo  as  to  how  and  why  it  is, 
bat  tb«y  cannot  deny  that  it  in.  The\  may  beliovc  that  they 
relieve  difficulties  by  ahaiidoninji;  the  old  pliraseologyaud  «oiii- 
iug  uew ;  but  all  the  reKOurces  of  language  leave  the  facta  and 
the  diihcullif.'s  siihiitantially  where  they  were.  The  medical 
th<!unHta  hiivu  new  uanie«.  new  theories,  new  medicines,  but 
nicu  have  vontiuued  to  die,  and  will  continue  to  die.  Tbe  theo- 
loj^icul  vharlntou  may  try  a  new  riom«nvlKtun.',and  aaaail  with 
»Ugar-nud  rose-water  what  the  old  doctors  treated  with  the 
moat  potent  ni«dicinea,  but  ain  will  reveal  il«elf  in  the  world 
with  the  old  aigna  of  virulence,  and,  trifled  with,  wilt  work 
death. 

15.  lie  who  haa  tUliie  views  of  morbus,  is  not  likely  to  obtaio 
a  thorough  cure  vf  it.  lliit  deteriuinittion  to  call  a  plague- 
boil  a  pimple,  will  not  make  it  a  pimple ;  tubercuhir  consump- 
tion is  not  a  tritlinir  eou^h,  uor  a  eunoer  n  corn,  booauev  men 
may  think  them  ttueh.  Wo  can  neither  think  fauts  out  of 
being,  nor  into  l>eiug. 

IC.  Morbus  ia  ordinarily  relieved  by  meatts.  Sickness  can- 
not heul  iuelf,  nor  ia  it  ordiimrily  heale<]  by  miracle. 

17.  The  wrong  remody  will  not  euro  morbus,  however  sin- 
cere the  misguided  phyaician  may  be  in  recommoudtng  it,  and 
the  deluded  patient  in  uaing  it.  It  ia  the  drejim  of  a  Kation- 
alism  close  ujion  Deism,  that  error  ia  practically  as  good  as 
truth,  if  a  man  heartily  believes  it  to  be  the  truth;  that  you  can 
■ubatitute  arsenic  for  salt  with  safety,  if  you  believe  it  to  be 
•alt.  The  kingdom  of  nature  and  of  grace  are  both  under  law. 
Things  will  be  done  after  (Jod's  ordinance,  or  they  will  not  b« 
dom;  at  all. 

AuiociM   u-       '^''*  analogies  Itetwcen   V'itium  and  Original 
i«Hii  Tiuini  uid    Sin  are  also  many  and  obvious. 

*"*   '"'  1.  Vitium  is  universal.     Every  body  bos  some 

defect.  Thrasea  (Pliny  a  Epistles  8,  2:!,)  waa  wont  to  say, 
"Qui  vitia  doit,  homines  edit,"  "\^1io  hates  faults,  bates  ali 
mankind." 


^ 
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3.  Vltiam  Id  aomc  of  il8  fnrmR  in.na  Xontiw  Hftjs/'porpetna 
et  iiiHniiiiliilU  nltjiio  irrcvocnliili!*  cauan,"  "  a  cause  which 
works  ftlways,  lieyoiui  healing  niid  l)ejoiid  revoke." 

S,  and  last.  Vitium  is  privative,  }-et  the  privation  ia  pro- 
doctive  of  positive  miserv.  itlintlness  is  not  a  thing,  hnt  the 
want  of  a  thing.  Whon  the  tirst  blindness  took  place,  there 
was  no  creation  of  blindiiesa,  but  the  mere  privation  of  that 
light  whidi  witf  given  in  the  first  creation  :  Tlie  absence  of  an 
arm  is  not  a  thing,  but  the  defect  of  a  thing;  God  did  not  create 
blindness  or  amdcsEness,  nor  does  a  man  lj«come  a  creator  by 
making  himsi'lfor  hixchild  urmlcse  or  sighticts.  TIicbc  condi- 
tioiiaarcin  then)8<^'lvc«but  ncgittiorts,  yet  what  pfwiliveilln'Hiills 
from  thuM'  nogiitions.  Thcignt»rnticeof  the  blind,  thchelplcss- 
ncM  of  the  maimed,  result  from  the**  privative  vitin.  Tlmiigh 
hiindnes*  be,  jKr  i"\  noi  something,  but  nothing,  tiiongh  th« 
want  of  nn  arm  be  nothing,  the  deep  grief  is  that  where  some- 
thing  should  be  there  ia  nothing.  TlieRophistry,  therefore,  that 
mt>re  negation,  mere  defect,  \»  iiioj>erfttivc,  is  exjMKH,>d  even  by 
natiirif,  for  lack  of  ojicmtion  is  often  the  greatest  of  ills,  and  to 
my  that  becnnso  original  sin  is  not  Dulwtance  or  CiMRe«  there 
can  be  no  result  fmm  it,  is  in  the  luitt  degrvo  shallow  and  false. 
This  point  has  lieen  felicitously  stated  by  Mdanchthon :  "  It  is 
uttt-ful  to  mark  clearly  the  ditleroncfilHrtwocn  the  tjiings  created 
by  Ood,  and  sin,  which  is  the  disturbance  or  confusion  of  the 
divine  order:  hence  it  ia  rightly  said.  Sin  is  a  defect  or  pri- 
Tation. . .  And  here  lies  the  answer  to  the  sophistical  question, 
InnBmiich  aa  a  defect  is  nothing,  that  is,  ia  not  a  ymsitivc  thing, 
bow  con  *Jod  be  angry  at  nothing?  The  answer  is,  there  is 
a  bro«d  distinction  between  nothing priratiee  and  notliin^ neffatitv. 
Fop  noltiing  taken  in  the  privatirr  sense  requires  a  suljri,  and 
la  a  certain  tUftrudion  in  that  subject,  on  account  of  which 
that  Buhjisct  i«  rejectoil,  us  the  ruins  of  an  edifice  are  a  deatrue- 
tirm  or  si^ltcring  of  pnrta  in  the  mats.  Thus  CMginal  Sin  is 
a  defilement  and  eorifu^ioii  of  the  parts  of  man,  and  God  hates 
it,  and  on  account  of  it  is  ang«r»d  at  the  subject.  In  disease 
iiirfArn^  has  the  sense  of  ;)W<vi/(((n,  tnasimidi  as  the  ttuf-jcrt  re- 
mains, and  discas<>  is  a  certain  disturhflnec  in  the  subject.  The 
wounded  man  looks  ujion  his  wound  aorrowfully,  and  knon-s 
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that  the  wound  is  not  nothing  negatmlyt  but  thst  tlie  parts 
torn.  TliuB  hiul  gri«%*ed  wlicii  lie  eaw  tlio  crimw  of  Koro, 
for  hu  know  that  thoy  wi-re  not  nofAing  negativeli/y  but  tho 
awful  mine  of  the  work  of  God."  • 

The  Thes'iB  ow  tlie  introductory  t«rinfl  to  wbicb  wc  hnvc  bc«n 
dwolling,  luwcrtft  that  tliis  discAMor  fault  of  oriinn,  this  inborn 
plaguv  mid  hcrL-dit»ry  »ui  i«  fnjy  and  really  lun.  The  veri 
and  tcaiirkttffiglkh  arc  opposed  : 

1.  To  thv  fnise,  incorrect,  or  fictitious; 

2.  To  th«  vcrtail. 
To  the  1«t  (hey  are  opposed,  as  the  true ;  to  the  Sd,  as  the 

real.     When  we  affirm  that  oripiiial   Rin  is  truly  and- really 
nn,  we  nffirrn  Ilic  doctrine  of  the  Chnrcii : 

1.  AgaitiAt  thone  who  deny  that  human  nature  it  in  any 
rcsiK-i't  dift'ereiit  fVom  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  ita 
origin  ;  M-ho  deny  that  original  flin  exists, 

2.  Over  nguintt  those  who  concede  that  there  h  a  real  defect 
in  hnmaii  nature  sinee  the  Fall,  hut  who  deny  that  this  defect 
is  sin. 

8.  Over  against  those  who  concede  that  original  sin  is.  Sn 
ttome  flense,  sin,  liut  who,  either  in  terms,  or  virtually,  deny 
that  it  is  truly  and  really  sin.     Over  against  these  is  affirmed  : 

1.  The  true  and  reel  existence  of  original  sin. 

2,  The  true  and  real  sinfiilnesa  of  its  character. 

The  doctrine  ia  asserted  against  its  deniers,  and  defined 
i^iiist  its  corrnptors. 

Of  original  sin  wo  say : 

1.  It  is ;  2,  It  is  sin  -,  8.  It  is  truly  and  really  sin. 

In  these  words  lies  a  grand  distinctive  feature  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  Pelagians  or  Polagiaaizing 
tendencies  of  a  large  [lart  of  the  Koman  communion,  and  of 
Zwingli,  as  well  as  by  anticipation  of  m  >re  ri'tcnt  horceiea. 
In  these  words  is  the  very  heart  of  just  views  of  original  sin: 

We  argue  that  oamiNAL  SIN  13  TRCI,Y  8IK : 

1,  Cecause  it  has  the  r^lntinnit  and  ''onmrd'ons  of  sin. 

'Lse.  Theolog.  *il.  16lfi.  np»n.  Whidhant-  lA^O.  Pol.  toUI.  103.  ChcmniiU- 
I.oo  Tlidnl  WA.  Ful.  i.  12S.  Corp  Rvformmor.  xii.  846.  Thk  MrlklBi  di*- 
tJiiolJ«a  i(  >ol  drswa  ia  %\ij  «r  th*  varlkr  *dlilans  of  tb*  Loai. 
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2.  It  IiM  the  Tuxme  and  sifMnyms  of  bid. 
8.  It  hat  the  essenee  of  sin. 

4.  It  ha«  the  attributts  uf  sin. 

5.  It  (loca  the  acts  of  sin. 
G.  It  incurs  the  ;>cMa/fi>.f  of  ain. 
7.  It  nc«da  the  rtmedUs  of  sin. 
&  Consequeatly,  and  finally,  it  is  conformed  to  a  true  defini- 
tion of  sin. 

1,  We  nr^e  thut  original  ain  is  trulj*  sin  beoaiuc  its 
EEt-iTloss  and  O0MSBCT10S8  ttre  tboBo  of  Bin,  One  i.Tiwwunftni 
of  our  great  old  divinea"  adopting  a  distinction  ""'™"'"''™- 
made  liy  Bonavciiitura,  says,  "8in  is  wrought  in  three  ivays  : 

"  When  pvrsnn  corru[its  nnturc,  as  was  done  by  Adam  and 
Ev«,*' — Two  pcnons  corrupted  their  own  nature,  and  all  huninn 
nature  with  it. 

*•  Wht-n  nature  corruprs  persona,  an  in  the  propagation  of 
original  ain." — The  nature  of  the  parents  oorrnpts  the  child 
who  is  born  of  them. 

"  When  person  ci>rrupts  jterson,  as  in  actual  an" — The  in- 
fiaence  of  one  person  over  another  by  example,  by  corrupting 
words,  and  other  ways,  leads  man  into  acts  of  sin. 

"  At  the  Wginning,  actual  sin  took  the  precedence,  and 
original  siu  followed  it ;  now,  original  sin  takes  the  precedence, 
and  actual  sin  follows  it."  As  original  sin,  however,  is  pre- 
suppoM-d  as  the  intcrnnl  force  which  opens  itself  in  actual  sin, 
its  relations  are  very  dirvct,  even  with  the  forms  of  origin 
which  can  in  any  senw,  though  but  ideally,  bo  separated  from 
its  own.  It  is  bi-goitcn  of  sin,  and  hence  is  of  necessity  of  the 
nature  of  its  parent,  and  therefore  truly  sin.  It  is  the  )>egctter 
of  sin,  and  hence  ia  of  the  nature  of  its  child,  and  therefore 
truly  ain.  for  in  nothing  can  a  thing  be  more  truly  this  or  that, 
than  in  its  nature.  It  is  the  true  child  of  true  sin  ;  the  true 
f  nrvnt  of  true  sin,  and  heiice  is  itself  true  sin.  Alike  then  in 
I  be  relations  aad  connections  of  iu  Oenesis  and  of  ita  Uevela- 
tino,  original  sin  is  truly  sin. 

2.  Original  sin,  wc  nrguc  farther,  is  truly  ain,  t>ecau»e  it  has 
tba  IAMB  and  srxoNTits  of  ain.     It  receives  the  namen  and  syn- 

*  QatuiaJi,  TIi«ulofia  Dugui»Uotf-Pul«uic*,  I  Vol.  ooL  Bl*. 
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onjma  of  sin  in  the  Word  of  God.  Psalms  li.  5,  "  In  ^iii  JiJ 
my  mother  conceive  me,"  where  David  speaks  not  of  the  bil 
of  his  mother,  bat  of  a  sin  pertaining  to  himself,  and  regards 
bis  moral  condition,  which  he  calls  sin,  as  antecedent  to  his 
I  Till-  II.IIIC  birth  —  and  as  beginning  with  the  beginning  of  hie 
»d  •TiBi.jB,^  being  *  So  the  German  of  the  Confeasion :  "  In  Siin- 
den  empfangeti."  Rom.  v.  12,  "  By  one  man  ein  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for 
that  all  have  sinned."  Here  the  generic  moral  state  of  all  of 
our  race  is  considered  as  sin,  "  Sin  dwelleth  in  me."  "  In  me, 
that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  "The  law  of  «n 
which  is  in  my  memliers."  "  Let  not  ^n  reign  in  your  mortal 
body."  Psalm  11,  5,  "I  was  shapen  in  iniquity."  John  iii.  6, 
"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  In  these  passages 
original  sin  is  called  "  sin,"  "  iniquity,"  and  the  "  flesh." 

In  the  phraseology  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  of  the  Re- 
formers, of  the  Confessions  of  all  pure  Churches,  of  the  pro- 
foundest  later  theologians,  as  well  as  of  private  Christiana,  the 
names  and  synonyms  of  sin  are  confessedly  applied  to  original 
sin. 

When  men  profess  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  that  which  is 
called  original  sin,  yet  object  to  the  term,  tbcy  have  failed  to 
find  or  invent  another  term  as  expressive  and  less  open  to  ob- 
jection. In  the  very  act  of  opposing  the  doctrine  that  original 
sin  is  truly  sin,  they  drift  into  the  use  of  terms  whose  natural 
force  involves  that  it  is  truly  sin.  If  a  general  conecionsuess 
ever  embodied  itself  in  the  unhesitating  application  of  a  term, 
then  does  the  name  of  original  sin  prove  that  it  is  truly  sin. 

3,  It  has  the  i-sgeni^.  of  sin,  which  is  deviation  from  the  will  of 
God.  In  physical,  irrational,  ornon-moralnature,aa8uch, there 
can  be  no  deviation  from  the  will  of  God.  To  deviate  from 
His  will,  personal  will  is  necessary.  Hence  all  de- 
viation from  God's  will  is  sin,  and  all  sin  is  devia- 
tion from  His  will.  When  matter  is  said  to  be  perverted  from  its 
right  use  by  the  corrupt  will,  it  is  still  true  that,  as  iDattw,  it 
obeys  the  law  nnder  which  God  has  placed  it.     Fire  is  not 

■  Tlie  Cbatdee  paraphrase  reodcrB  YshhiiDi  bjr  %  jw.  nor«  radlMl  turn  t  ta- 
prmgDul  a  cat. 
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deviating  from  the  will  of  God  in  hurninj;,  thoujch  it  eurroiinilH 
anil  consumes  the  body  of  Hum.  All  the  ilcviation  from  God's 
K-ill,  und  all  tho  sin,  ia  in  the  will  of  devils  and  nien,  which  hat 
brought  the  inurtyr  to  the  stake.  Whutovcr  is  not  in  aceordunee 
with  Ui«  will,  has  in  it  the  MsenL'e  of  sin.  But  not  only  uonaoioiis 
•ilia,  bnt  that  condition  of  initnre  lilso  in  whieh  they  orifjrtnate, 
ii  the  reaultiliot  of  God'a  will,  but  of  tlic  abilflo  of  the  will  of  tho 
ereoture.  Whatever  cxUts  of  which  God  cannot  be  eaid  to  be 
the  author,  is  sinful.  liut  God  ia  not  the  author  cither  of  the 
fiill  of  Satan,  the  temptatinn  and  lapse  of  Adam,  tho  corrup- 
tion of  hie  nature,  or  of  the  consequent  defect  of  righteousness, 
and  ll»c  evil  (h-^ire  inherit>.-d  in  human  nature.  Hence  all  of 
tbciM  have  in  them  the  essenoe  of  xiu. 

We  ask,  is  the  moral  condition  in  which  mim  is  born  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God,  or  in  conflict  with  it?  If  it 
beinconforniiiy  withit,  it  is  not  depravity  —  it  is  a  good  thing. 
If  it  ia  a  deviation  from  it,  it  is  not  depravity  merely,  but 
truly  sin.  There  ia  no  logical  eonsiiitem^y  at  any  point  between 
the  extrenieet  i'elagianisni  and  the  strieteat  adhesion  to  the 
&ith  of  the  Chnrch  on  this  point. 

Not  only,  however,  ia  original  nin  eafientially  sin,  but  it  ia 
■ucb  prue»iiu«utly.  It  might  be  questioned  whether  a  seed  ia 
CMciitially  vt^table,  because  in  It,  undeveloped,  none  of  the 
obvious  di4linetiv«  charac-leristics  of  vegetation  moot  the  eycj 
10  that  u  grain  of  mostard-aeed  might  be  mistaken  for  a  grain 
of  sand,  uud  a  skilful  imitation  of  an  acorn  actually  be 
niganlcd  as  an  aeoni.  Bui  tbc  answer  could  bo  truly  made 
that  not  only  is  the  seed  vegetable  in  its  eesence,  but  preem- 
inently (to,  ai  it  is  the  necessary  presupposition  to  all  othur  veg- 
etable existence;  enfolds  in  it  all  vegetable  capacity  ;  detcrmtnca 
all  vegetable  character.  The  nature  of  its  potMtcios  makes  tha 
Tegetable  world. 

And  thus  in  the  infant  the  dim  traces  of  moral  character 
can  be  easily  overlooked.  Sceptical  seiolism  may  maintain 
that  there  is  nothing  discernible  in  an  infant  which  marks  it, 
aiiy  more  than  a  kitten  or  a  lamb,  as  a  personal  and  moral  agent ; 
Dovertheloea,  it  has  a  mora!  naturt,  which  is  to  reveal  itself  in 
OKiral  cAaraeler.  That  moral  nature  is  marked  by  a  defect  and 
M 
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an  evil  propenaion  which  will  affect  the  whole  of  its  Bpiritual 
life,  and  that  defect  and  propension  have  in  them  the  essential 
element  of  sin  ;  they  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 
God. 

This  inborn  something,  which  ia  not  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  God,  \a  related  to'  temptation,  incitement,  and  the 
power  of  example,  aa  the  seed  is  related  to  the  soil,  the  dew 
and  the  sunshine  whith  evolve  it  into  germ,  tree,  flower,  and 
fiTiit.  It  may  be  affirmed  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which 
has  its  parallels  so  often  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghjd,  that  its 
course  also  is,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear. 

The  question  here,  to  give  it  ehape  from  our  figure,  ia  not, 
"  la  a  seed  truly  a  tree  ?"  but, "  Is  it  truly  vegetable  ?  "  "  Haa 
it  really  the  same  nature  as  the  tree?  "     And  the  reply  ia.  It 
has.     Nay,  rather  the  tree  ia  but  a  phenomenon  of  the  seed  ; 
it  Is  itself  the  parent  seed  developed,  and   its   own  perfect 
potency  ends  in  a  seed.     If  the  first  seed  that  ever  ripened  was        ^ 
a  phenomenon  of  the  first  tree,  this  was  because  Che  first  tree        « 
was  a  direct  creation,  not  a  mediate  growth ;  but  under  the  law     ~^ 
of  mediate  growth,  the  seed  is  the  proper  presupposition  of       "^ 
the  tree  —  the  condition  of  its  nature.     Ou  the  vegetable  seed  -^El 

depends  the  vegetable  nature.     If  you  maycall  a  seed  yet  on »- 

grown  truly  vegetable,  then  you  may  call  the  seminal  ain  yet-=#'at 
ungrown  truly  ain.  Original  sin,  therefore,  has  not  only  thoe^-ao 
essence  of  sin,  but  it  has  that  essence  by  preeminence.  Kay^-  ~^< 
it  may  be  eaid  to  be  that  essence,  and  relatively  to  it  tXlX^-^ 
other  sins  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  sense  phenomenal,  derivo — ^aKr 
tive,  and  dependent.  There  ia  an  important  sense,  therefore^  ^^"^ 
in  which  oven  beyond  the  sine  of  act,  original  sin  may  bc»^Jw 
affirmed  to  be  truly  sin.     It  ia  not  a  sin,  it  is  un. 

4.  We  argue  that  original  sin  ia  truly  sin  because  it  has  th^-'"^^ 

ATTRIBtTXES  of  Bin. 

Is   ain    EVIL  ?   so  is   original   sin.     "  God  saw   that  everjtr"^ 
4.  Tb«  ititi-  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  was-^^* 

intnorin-        (,n]y  ^^i  continually."  Gen.  vi.  6. 

Is  sin  UNCLEAN  ?  80  is  original  ain.    "  Who  can  \ma%  ^^^ 

clean  thiug  out  of  an  undcan  f  not  one."  Job  xit.  4.    **  WJm —  *        t 
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u  man,  tbat  ho  cihouM  be  olcaa!  mid  lie  wtiiuli  ia  born  of  fi 
woman,  that  he  should  be  righteouA  *  "  Job  xv,  14. 

I        Ib  sin   AODMiNABLK    and    imatusoukI    ao   U  original    »\a. 

I   "The  heavens  are  not  cleun  in  llis  {God's)  §ight.     liow  muoh 

I  more  ubomiaublu  and  filthy  is  man,  which  dnukoth  imquity 

P  like  water."  Job  xv.  lo,  16. 

Ig  tiu  uXBioBTKOWg  ?  HO  is  original  iin.    "  What  ia  he  which 

(i«  bon.  of  a  woman,  that  lie  ebould  ho  righteous  ?  "  Job  xv.  14. 
I»  ifin  lupuiLKt  so  in  origiiml  sin.  "The  stare  are  not  pure 
in  lli«  (Uod's)  eight,  bow  much  less  man,  that  ia  a  worm.*' 
Job  XXV.  4.  Here  the  contrast  ia  Ulwueii  tho  higheat  purity 
imaged  in  thu  stars,  and  the  deciteal  corruption  embodied  in 
man,  who,  not  in  physical  cliaraclerintics,  nor  in  intellect,  but  in 
moral  nature,  is  a  worm  before  the  judgment  of  God  —  "  man," 
parophraaca  the  Tar^um,  "  in  life  a  reptile,  in  death  a  worm." 
b.  We  ai^e  that  original  sin  ia  truly  sin,  because  it.doen 
the  ACTS  of  sin. 

"  When  we  were  in  the  flesh"  ("  that  which  is  born  of  thi> 
fleab  isfleah"),"  the  mationsof  Mn  which  were  by     t,Th,«toof 
the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  briiii/  forth  •"■ 
yrait  unto  death."    Rom.  vii.  &.     "  8o  then  with  the  mind  I 
tnysolf  teree  the  law  of  Qod;  but  with  the  flesh,  the  law  of 
sin."  Rom.  vii.  25,    "The  fleah  (wrfrtA  againat  the  apirit."  Gal. 
V.  17.     "Now  the  icorka  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are 
the«o  :  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleaniioas,  lasciviousiicss,  idol- 
atry, witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulationrii,  wrath,  strife, 
seditions,  herc«icB,  envyings,  murdcrs,drunkeiuic:«!',rcveltiiigii, 
and  such  like."  Gal.  v.  10''21.    The  works  of  the  fleahare  not 
wnrka  done  in  the  flosb,  that  is  in  tho  body,  but  worka  wrought 
Cy  the  dcah,  that  is  by  the  corrupt  nature  characterietic  of  alt 
that  are  born  of  the  flesh.  '*  The  carnal  mind  ia  enmity  against 
<iod,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can 
be. "     Rom.  viii.  7.     "  If  I  do  tbat  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I 
that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  Rom.  vii.  20.    "  I  see 
another   law    in    my  members,   icarrlny  against   the   law    of 
Ktuy  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
pwbicb  is  in  my  members."  Rom.  vii.  23.    "Tho  spirit  that 
dwelletli  in  us  lusteth  to  envy."    "  Iiet  not  sin  rcign  tn  your 
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mortal  body,  that   yc  slioiiM   uKcv  it   in   tijc   liista   thcreot'." 
Eoni.  vi.  12. 

6.  We  argue  that  original  sin  jb  truly  sin  because  it  incurs 
the  PBKALTIE8  of  ein. 

"  How  then  can  man  bo  justified  with  God  I  or  how  can  he 
be  dean  that  ia  born  of  a  woman?"  "  Theetaraare  not  pure'm 
His  sight ;  how  much  less  man,  that  is  a  worm  ?  "  Job  xzt.  4,  a, 
6.  "  AVhen  we  were  in  the  ilesh,  the  motions  of  bidb,  which 
B.T]Ht«D>itj«  ^^^  V  *1'*^  '**")  ^^"^  work  iu  our  luembera  to 
ofiiD.  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.''  Rom.  vii.  5.     "  0, 

wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  thia  death  f  "  Rom.  vii.  24.  "  God  . .  condemned  sin  in 
the  flesh."  Rom.  viii.  3.     "  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death." 

Eoni.  viii.  6.     "  By  one  man  Bin  entered  into  the  world,  and     

death  by  siu  ;  and  bo  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  havB-«-  ■"■ 
einiK-d."  Rom.  v.  12.  "  l>cath  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moeea,^^-  , 
even  over  them  that  hod  not  sinned  af^er  the  similitade  of  "^ 
Adam's  transgresBion."  Rom.  v.  14.  "  Through  the  oftence^^^ 
of  one,  many  (oi  polloi,  'the  many,'  that  is  'mankind*)  h^^me 
dead,"  Rom.  v.  16.  "  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemna—  -3- 
tion."  Rom.  v.  16.  "  By  one  man's  oifence  deaih  reigned  bj^^^ 
one."  Rom.  v.  17.  "Judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  eondem-  ~^- 
nation."  Rom.  v.  18.  "They  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannofc'-^Bt 
pleaae  God."  Rom.  viii.  8.  "  We  all  were  by  nature  tha 
children  of  wrath,  even  aa  others."  £ph.  ii.  S. 

In  these  paesagea  original   sin   comes   before  na  in  thr 
aspects  as  to  penalty : 

1.  As  punished  by  the  penalty  which  comes  ttpOD  the  BinK~:a» 
of  act,  which  original  sin  originates.  The  stroke  which  f  is 
aimed  at  them,  of  necessity,  strikes  it  also. 

2.  As  punished  together  with  the  sin  of  act.    Each  ia  aliiii     wnil 
at,  and  each  ia  smitten  simultaneously. 

3.  As  subject  to  punishment  in  itself  antecedent  to  Mai  ««!— ^ 
arate  from  all  sin  in  act.    It  bears  the  penalty  which  eonM        fy 
the  sin  of  act ;  it  bears  the  penalty  which  it  meets  in  «-     »- 
junction  with  the  sin  of  act,  and  it  is  Buhgect  to  poniahittSB*        <^ 
itself  considered.    The  range  of  penalty  in  whidi  it  iiiiiniT   ■'^ 
is,  in  one  respect,  larger  than  that  of  actwd  taai  .ftrwU*^'*" 


no  case,  can  the  penalty  fall  on  actual  Bin  without  mvolnng 
original  aiii,  there  U  one  caw,  tlio  thirtl,  in  whii^h  it  could  fall 

■  upon  original  riii,  vrhcrc  there  was  as  yot  no  na  of  act. 

If  penalty  then  can  mark  it«  character,  original  rin  la  truly 
•in. 

■  7.  We  argue  tliat  original  sin  is  truly  un,  bocausu  it  noo^U 
the  RBURDT  of  Hin. 

"  Crvar*?  in  me  a  clean  heart,OGod!"  Paalm  li.  12.  "Who 
•hail  tleliver  mo  from  the  body  of  this  death?     I 
thank    Go<l.   through   Jeaua   Christ    our    Lord."  '  ■n••'•'»-■^ 
Rom.  vii.  24. 

■  This  remedy  is  needed.  1,  Ab  to  it9  esaenco;  2,  ae  to  ita 
author :  and  3,  as  to  its  m&ans.  "  Putting  off  the  Itody  of  the 
Bins  of  the  fleah  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ."  Col.  ii.  11. 

I  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again  hecannot  eco  thckingdomof  God.' 

"  Kxcopt  [I  man  be  Ixirn  of  water,  and  of  the  !S]iirit,  he  cannot 

_  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."    "  That  which  is  boni  of  the 

I  fleeh  is  fle«b ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 

John  iii.  3,  b,  6.  "  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself 

(Sor  it ;  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  wa«hing 
of  water  by  the  word."  Eph.  v.  25,  26. 
1.  The  texta  we  have  cited  show  ir^onoed  the  remedy  of  sin  ; 
to  wit,  all  human  beings.     "  Except  a  man"  that  Ib,  a  human 
being  —  every  human  being,  old  or  young.     Furthermore,  all 
Iftbnt  is  born  of  the  flesh,  to  wit,  every  human  being,  old  or 
~young.     Furthermore,  in  regard  to  K[jh.  v.  2o,  "  Christ  loved 
the  Church,'' etc.,  it  may  be  said:  Children  arc  cither  u  part  of 
B^he  Church,  or  they  arc  not.     If  they  are  not  of  the  Chureb, 
«.hey  are  not  loved  api>rovingIy,  and  have  no  interest  in  Christ's 
Work,  nor  application  of  it.     But  this  no  one  will  maintain. 
Then  they  are  in  the  Chnrch  ;  but  if  in  the  Church  they  are, 
a,<!conting  to  St.  I'aul,  in  common  with  others,  sanctified,  and 
of  course  regenerate,  washed  with  water,  and  reached  by  the 
Monrd.     But  as  the  word  cimnot  reach  an  infant  didactically,  it 
Knnst  reach  it  su<.Tanienl»lly.     Infanta  then  need,  and  roucire 
Hftie  r«medy  of  sin,  and  as  they  have  original  un  only,  it  musi 
^P«mm1  the  remedy  of  sin. 
B      2.  These  paaeagva  show  that,  as  to  the  <9»ence  of  the  rcineily 
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of  sin,  it  is  needed  by  original  sin  ;  to  wit :  The  putting  off  th« 
body  of  the  «iiis  of  the  ticsh  ;  the  being  born  again  ;  the  being 
suuclificd  and  cleansed. 

8.  Thesie  paaaagea  ahow  that  original  ein  needs  the  remedy 
of  nin  as  to  its  author —  lie  who  actjuires  it,  Christ ;  lie  who 
applies  it,  —  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  general,  God. 

4.  These  passages  show  that  originat  sin  needs  the  remedy 
of  sin  as  to  its  moans. 

a.  The  dnrmnciaion  of  Christ,  \.  e.  Christian  circamcision  ;  to 
wit,  that  which  in  the  Christian  system  answers  to,  and  fullils 
what  was  shadnwcil  by  circumcision  under  the  Jewish  syAlctu, 
to  wit,  Holy  Haptiam,  which  is  the  washing  of  water  con- 
joined with  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ohoet,  in  the  absence  of 
any  one  of  which  three  elements  there  is  no  baptism. 

h.  The  Word  of  God:  didactically,  that  is,  by  preaching, 
teaching,  reading,  meditation  ;  and  the  sumo  word  set  forth 
and  seuleil  by  the  MioranionU.  AVithout  the»e  things,  to  wit, 
JMplisni  and  the  Word,  tlio  liody  of  the  sins  of  the  flc«h  cannot 
bo  put  olf ;  bnt  the  body  of  the  sins  itivnlves  original  sin. 

8.  We  argue,  finally,  that  original  sin  h  truly  i>in,  becanae  it 
is  conformed  to  a  true  if<fnitian  of  sin.     When  the  inspired 
<.  Thi  d««Bi.  writers  call  the  moral  taint  of  oar  nature  sin,  they 
I*"-  give  evidence  in  this,  that  as  they  define  the  term, 

it  is  applicable  to  that  tJiint.  Their  idea  of  sin  is  of  something 
vbich  tnaa  has ;  something  which  ttwcJig  in  him  ;  something 
which  is  Sfp<trttle  in  ideal  from  hia  oonsetousnoss  not  only  of 
bis  own  essence,  bat  from  the  consciousness  of  his  truer  nature, 
bis  more  real  self. 

This  sin  is  something  inborn,  which  is  first  to  be  pardoned, 
then  controlled,  and  finally  annihilated  by  a  new  birtb,  by  t)ie 
grace  of  God,  by  the  work  of  the  IloSy  Spirit,  by  the  entrance 
on  the  glory  of  heaven,  by  the  mighty  power  by  which  a  risen 
Saviour  is  to  raise  these  vile  bodie«  and  make  them  like  Hit 
own  body.  These  ideas  underlie  or  rise  upon  every  Now  Tes- 
tumcnt  doctrine,  duty,  and  hope. 

Rationalism  has  made  it  a  reproach  that  the  doctnno  of 
original  ein  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  evangelical  system. 
We  accept  the  reproach  as  in  fact  a  eoncesaton  that  the 
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Ileal  sjatom  grouDds  itself,  where  alone  a  jast  nyiitem  in 
rcgnrd  to  human  ratorution  can  be  grounded ;  lor  the  tirat 
qit«Ation,  when  dinoom;  Is  to  Itc  cured,  i«,  Wbnt  ia  that  (lis- 
case?  In  it  HO  tritlttig  aa  to  n«cd  no  physician?  Can  a  mun 
heal  it  himaelf  ?  Will  it  heal  itself  aiinply  hy  the  general 
energy*  of  the  system?  or  is  it  radical  true  diaease,  mortal  in  it« 
tvndency  ?  Does  it  reciuire  fur  its  treatment  n  physician  of  Ihv 
highest  order,  and  romcdice  of  the  most  exquisite  adaptation 
and  potency  ?  To  all  of  theoo  qucitions,  with  churucteristii; 
itiniplioity  and  practical  force,  our  great  Confussion  replies, 
when  it  aays :  "  Original  kiii  is  truly  sin." 

If  it  l>e  asked,  in  what  sense  did  ourconfifwom  use  the  word 
sit)  ?  we  reply,  in  what  we  have  seen  and  shown  to  be  itft 
scriptural  wuso.  Is  it  a^kcd  what  did  they,  and  what  du  we, 
regard  lu  ittt  scTlptural  sunsi^?  wen-ply,  the  language  of  the 
Confi-Mion  t«llti  UH  in'M^l  explicitly  what  they  meant  t>y  true  sin, 
and  by  that  ConfosBion  in  firm  fnith  we  abide.  Yet  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  give,  as  a  further  iltui^tnition  of  itii  niitaning, 
the  detinirioti  of  tiin  by  Melaniibthnn,  not  only  l>ccau9e  uf  hit 
relation  to  the  Coiifcfwiou  aa  ita  composer,  hat  yet  more  becanse 
in  his  purest  and  happiest  period,  his  definitiona  were  aa  aound 
in  their  eubatanoe  as  they  were  discriminating  and  felicitous  in 
their  form.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  before  Melaochthon, 
in  bis  Loci  of  1586,  any  successful  attempt  had  been  made  to 
«lelin«  sin  gonvrically.  Tbo  dcGnitiona  of  the  fathura  are  either 
of  epocitic  sin,  originiU  or  actual,  or  are  too  vague  for  titc  pnr- 
3Kutc«  of  •cienofc  Pelagius  tried  to  show,  from  some  of  Angun> 
Tinc'a  deBnitionaof  sin,  that  original  sin  is  not  really  sin.  What 
^ugualine  had  said  of  sins  of  aet^  Pelagius  applied  to  sin  of 
xuiture.  Melanchtbon,  in  his  Loci  of  the  Second  Kra,"  (Vi'&h- 
1541),  says:  "Sin  in  Holy  Scripture  doe«  not  merely  mean 
•omething  done  (factum  aliquod,',  but  it  aiguifios  also  a  perput- 
iiated  fault  (perpetuum  vitium),  that  ia  a  corruption  of  nature 
conflicting  with  the  law  of  Ood.  8in  therefore,  genmcally 
taken,  ia  a  perpetuated  fault,  or  act,  conflicting  with  the  law  of 
tiod.  Sin  is  divided  into  original  and  actual."  In  the  Loci 
or  the  Third  Era  (1&4S-1559),  he  aays  that  in  Soriptare  the 
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MOM  "  sin  properly  signifios  any  tLing  liiMe  (rMni),  and 
d«mo«d  by  God,  unless  rciuiiwion  be  n>tt(ie.  TbiA  g«ner»l 
deacripticni  huiM  both  origiiiul  und  actual  ain.  But  as  the 
definition  only  ombrace*  what  is  relative,  to  wit,  tialiUity 
(reatus;,  the  niiiitl  naturally  seeks  for  that  on  ac<count  of  whiuh 
man  ia  liaUt  (reus).''  Melaucbthon  then  gives  what  may  beoon 
ridered  the  standard  definition  of  sin  in  the  Lutheran  Theology. 
It  is  almost  verbally  the  definition  which,  firet  eiidorftod  by 
Luilier's  hearty  approbation,  and  by  onr  divines  iu  gum^ml, 
bad  l)ocn  prtvenU-d  in  opposition  t4i  Fk-k  at  lh«  Colloquy  at 
Worms  ill  l.'Ml,  and  runs  thus:  "  Sin  is  either  a  defect  (defeo- 
tua,  want,  lack,  failure,)  or  indiiuition,  or  act  oonflicting  with 
the  law  of  (lod,  oD'ending  God,  condemned  by  God,  and  mak- 
ing us  liable  (fuciens  iioe  reos)  to  eternal  wrath  and  eternal 
punishments,  had  not  rotuissiou  been  made."  "  In  this 
definition,"  adds  Melanc-htbon.  in  the  l.ocTi,  "the  'rfe/Vrt' 
and 'incliuution' correspond  with  origiual  sin;  the  'avt'em- 
braees  all  actual  sin,  internal  and  exterual."*  In  his  Dcfini- 
tionSft  he  repeals  the  same  idea  a  little  more  compactly. 
"  Bin  is  vfhntcvor  conflicts  with  the  law  of  God  —  a  defect,  or 
inclination, or  act  conflicting  with  the  hiwof  God,and  making 
the  creature  liable  (ream)  to  eternal  wrath,  unless  remission  1»o 
made  for  the  Mediator's  sake."  In  the  Examen  Ordinandorum.^ 
the  definition  is  in  substance  the  same ;  the  moat  remarkable 
difference  is  in  the  closing  words :  "  And  full!/  meriting  (coiU' 
mercns)  ctemat  wmtb.  unlem  remission  were  nmdo  for  th 
Son,  the  Mediator'u  sAke." 

If  this  definition  of  ain  be  a  just  one,  then  original  sin  i 
truly  Bin,  for  it  is,  as  we  liave  shown,  a  defect,  and  an  inclina- 
tion in  conflict  with  the  law  of  God,  ottendiug  God,  and 
demncd  by  God. 

LX.  The  natur^  consequence  of  this  original   sm  is  (HI 
that  it  "condemns   and    brings  now  also   otarua! 
death -,"  "damnana  et  afFereiis  nnne  quoquc  ajtc 
nam   niorlcm,"  "und  vordamme.  .anter 
Gottes  Zorn." 

1.  The  best  key  to  the  meaning  of  this  declaratioa  is  fonni 
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Id  the  XVIL  Swabnuli  Article*  of  Luthor.  In  tlic  fourth  of 
tli«M  arliclos  of  Luther,  arc  those  words:  "Origiiinl  sin  \»  s 
truo  rtMtt  «in,  aiit]  not  mcroly  a  fault  or  a  bleminh,  t>ut  a  sin  of 
Bucii  kind  as  nwdd  condemn,  and  separate  eternally  ^„„  |„.,„,,. 
from  Qod,  nil  men  n'ho  aprinir  from  Adam,  had  not  <■'  i>iH«'*u..nt 
Jasus  Chnst  apprana  as  our  substitute,  auu  taken 
upon  Himself  this  ein,  together  with  all  sins  which  result  from 
It,  and  hy  UU  sutForingB  made  aatisfaction  therefor,  and  thus 
ucturly  removod,  and  blotted  tht-in  out  in  lliinsolf,  as  in  Pa.  It, 
»ud  Kom.  V.  5.  is  dearly  writton  of  this  Bin." 

2.  The  fourth  Article  of  the  Swabuvh  sori««  is  ovidently 
buMd  upon  the  fourth  of  iho  Artiolcii  prepared  at  tho  Ntarburg 
Oiltoquy.  That  Article  says:  In  the  fourth  pluce,  wu  bulifvo 
that  original  sin  is  inborn,  and  inherited  by  tut  from  Adam, 
and  /utd  not  Jesus  Christ  come  to  our  »id  by  his  death  and  life, 
iw  muH  have  died  therein  eternally,  and  could  not  have  comfl 
to  Gotl's  kingdom  and  blc^Bodnves.* 

3.  In  MclaiK-hthoa's  edition  of  the  Conf^ion  in  German, 
published  in  1633,  the  part  of  the  .Socood  Article  now  undef 
consideration,  reads  thus:  "  Thia  inborn  and  original  stn  is 
truly  sin,  and  oondemna  under  God's  eternal  wrath  all  who 
are  not  tmrn  again  through  Baptism  and  fuilh  in  Christ, 
through  the  Gospel  and  Holy  Spirit."! 

4.  In  Mclanchthon's  Lutin  edition  of  the  varied  Confetuion 
of  IMO  and  164*2,  occur  at  thin  point  theito  cxprewiona:  "  ('oo- 
demned  to  the  wrath  of  God  nn<l  ctcrnni  death."  '*Tbos« 
defects  and  that  coiicupitkx'uce  are  a  thing  criminal,  in  its  owii 

I  nature  worthy  of  doath."{ 

f  1.  The  great  proposition  that  original  bid  condomus  and 
bringtt  now  also  eternal  death,  i.  e.  that,  left  to  its  rii.  &M|.i..<* 
natural  conseqnenoes,  unchecked  in  any  way  by  "^"Thut^ 
Qod,  this  condemnation  and  death  would  be  the  •'•■ 
KMit,  ia  alrtady  incolcal  iu  the  previous  Thesis.  The  present 
Thesis  was  meftnt  by  the  confessors  to  bo  the  practical  infvr- 
eaoo  from  that,  and  that  Tlioais  wha  niaiidy  set  forth  in  order 
to  this,  and  the  enrtphafiis  of  the  connection  ia  this,  that  ori^* 
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nal  Bin  is  bo  truly  sin  a»  to  bring  iUi  lust  mid  mottt  fcarfal 
ru«u1t,  the  wnilb  mid  <.-oii<1i-iit nation  of  God,  mid  «U>rnaI  doatb. 
If  original  «iii  be  tnily  «iii,  tbe»,  unchecked,  it  of  aeocttfiily 
involves  men  in  the  Hnnl  resulla  of  flin.     If  in  itaclf,  in  its  own 
essence  and  nstUK,  it  be  sin,  tben  is  it  in  itself  criminal,  and 
in  ilB  own  nature  deserving  of  cxindcm nation,  and  if  condenine^^ 
at  all,  it  must,  apart  from  God's  grace,  be  condemned  foreve^f 
for  nature  b::a  in  it  no  power  of  moral  self-recujieration.     The 
guilt  of  original  sin  would  expow  men  to  wrath,  and  its  hel 
lessnc»a  would   prevent  thcni  forever  from   rietng  from   tU 
wrath.     It  i«   said  that  this  sin  "note  also"  (nunc   quoqui 
"  brings  eternal  death."     This  is  true  as  over  against  the  id 
that  original  sin  brought  death  only  to  Adam,  not  to  nil  h 
pOiterity  ;  or,  that  its  ell'ect  was  confined  to  the  Old  Diapciiao- 
tion,  80  that  Christ's  rcdemptory  work  fter  se,  and  withont 
the  appiicalion  of  its  benefits  by  the  Holy  Spirit  throngh  the 
appolutod  nieuns,  n;le4iHo«  the  whole  race  from  the  liability  pe|^| 
taining  to  original  sin  ;  or,  that  ctittdren,  because  thoy  are  bon^' 
in  Christendom,  or  of  Christian  piironte,  are  ipso  facto  free  ^m 
Ibe  penalty.     "  Noic  also,"  as  wlu-n  Adam  sinned  ;  "  now  also  " 
in  the  Xew  l>iHj»onsation,  an  under  the  Old  ;  '*  now  o/m,"  though 
Chri.tt  lias  "  been  made  a  propitiation,  not  only  fnr  original, 
but  lor  all  the  actual  sins  of  men  "  (C.  A-  iii.  3) ;  "now  aistt" 
that  there  ia   a  Christendom  —  original  sin  "brings  cteni: 
death  "  to  ail  that  arc  not  born  ngikin. 

2.  With  this  gcmoral  presumption  the  language  of  Si^ipt 
strictly  agrees:  "The  wagt'sof sin  isdeath."   Rom,  vi.  23.   Th* 
Apostle,  in  those  wonis,  h  K]>Dnking  not  only  indnsively,  but 
by  prc<imin«n{«,  of  the  inherent  f>in  of  our  natare.     He  u»es 
them  in  logical  connection  with  the  proposition,  "  by  one  man 
sin  entered   into  the  world,  mid  doatb  by  sin,  and  so  deat 
paased  ujton  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."    Rom.  t. 
There  is  no  break  in  the  argument,  and  no  change  in  the  sei 
of  the  words.     It  is  confessed  that  the  sin  of  the  tint  m: 
reduced  all  tbe  race  to  tho  eoniiition  of  his  fallen  nnture. 
follows,  then,  that  without  somcUivine  arrest  of  natural  eonse^ 
quente,  the  pemdty  which   attended   that   cunditiim   in   bim 
would  attend  it  in  us.     In  bis  case  the  penalty  was  demh,  m 
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tben  must  it  be  in  our<i.    Death  n  so  tenncioasly  Rllitxl  to  nn 
that  oiilj-  Uod  can  separate  them. 

8,  Nor  ifl  the  moral  tnyatepy  of  this  fact  »o  deep  relaliiYf^ 
'ic  it  is  often  r<>gBrcled.     Death,  even  eternal  death,  as  the 
•ndiirance  of  eafl'vring,  is  not  essentially  so  fearful  a  thing  as 
tin.     It  would  be  more  in  kwpiiig  with  divine  holiness  to  per- 
mit suflering  in  th«  highest  dvgrce  than  to  pormit  sin  in  the 
leut  degree,    tiuftering  is  tho  removal  of  n  lessor  good  than 
that  whioh  Rin  removes,  and  the  bringing  in  of  n  leaser  evil 
than  that  which  sin  brings  in.     Those,  therefore,  who  admit 
that  the  natoral  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  was,  thitt  sin 
Catered  the  world,  and  fixed  itself  there  by  God's  permission, 
admit  a  far  grontvr  niystory  even  than  wonld  be  involvc<d  in 
the   doctrine   that   Uod   would    allow   suiToring   to   enter  an 
Qiirallen  world,     ft  would  not  so  sorely  tMt  oor  a  priori  antici- 
pation in  regard  to  Ood  to  know  tlmi  He  allowed  salfering  in  an 
innocent  world,  as  to  know  that  He  allows  a  race  to  lose  it* 
DQoral  innocence. 

If  we  liad  been  told  that  in  one  of  the  stars  above  ns  th« 
people  are  innocent,  but  that  Butfering  is  there;  and  that  in 
ADOther,  sin  came  in  (by  Qod's  permission)  to  destroy  the  inno- 
cence of  its  people,  the  former  statement  would  not  shock  our 
Utoral  sense,  or  create  the  same  ditliculty  of  hnmionizing  the 
litct  with  God's  spotless  holiness  and  love  of  what  is  beat  aa 
the  latter  would.    But  tbecose  i«evcn6tronger,Ta.*tIystrongeP, 
than  this  supposition  would  imply,  for  the  difficulty  that 
prwiira  oa  U  not  that  sutfering  exists  apart  fVom  sin,  bnt  that 
God,  having  allowed  sin  to  enter  the  world,  allowed  the  pen- 
alty of  death  to  follow  that  sin. 

Fortbcrmdre,  if  it  were  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  lhonu'« 

I  artaally  lost  forever  because  of  original  sin,  the  mystery  of 

I  loss  would  1«  a  lc«s  mystery  than  that  of  the  penniMion  of 

Tboflo  «-ho  admit  the  existence  and  perpetuation  of 

fginal  sin,  admit  therefore  a  mystery  greater  than  the  doc- 

^Irine  of  the  absolute  loss  of  this  sinful  race  in  consequence  of 

original  sin  would  be.     Here,  aa  in  all  other  myaterica  of  Reve- 

btion,  Itationaliem,  touching  witb  its  plausible,  but  weak  band, 

tka  la«  mystery  i«  oonipelled  to  acknowledge  the  greater. 
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4.  Bnt  the  doctrine  of  the  Oonfrnwinn  ib  not  that  thia  loaa  of 
tho  race  uctnally  takes  ptaw,  l)iit  that  original  ain,  unchecked 
by  God,  teiida  to  this,  and  that  B«ch,  apart  from  the  proHaioiiB 
of  hia  grace  In  Christ  and  the  Holy  Sfrtrit,  wonld  be  the  result. 
This  i«  made  very  clear  by  tho  hUtorical  citations  with  which 
our  diHCuMion  of  thtx  IIicbib  opens. 

6.  If  It  he  nr^ied  that  it  is  impossible  licforc  aity  moral  act, 
or  moral  choir*,  a  human  creature  sbonld  have  an  clement 
which,  unchecked  in  ita  results,  would  pro<luce  r/rafA,  wc  reply, 
that  it  would  much  more  seem  imposaible  that  before  any 
moral  act,  or  moral  choive,  a  human  creature  should  have  an 
clement  which,  not  only  unchecked,  but  with  tho  mightiest 
ehecks,  acloally  results  in  conscious  sin,  and  is  it»clf  sin.  But 
the  latter  is  admitted  hy  nil  who  acknowledge  the  cxiatentre  of 
original  »\n.  Much  more  then  ahould  they  admit  the  former. 
[f  we  hare  sin  without  an  net  of  oar  will,  much  more  may  we 
have  death,  the  reault  of  that  ain.  without  an  act  of  oar  will. 

6.  Wo  Bee,  forthennoro,that  all  the  vmUf  reiatls  of  Adam's 
sin  to  Adam  are  perpetuated  to  us  his  dmcoudants.  and  this 
creates  a  powerful  presumption  that  tho  intmUe  results  of  that 
ain  are  also  jieqietuated  to  ««.  The  aorrowg  of  Kvo  are  the  sorrow^s 
of  her  daughters:  th«  sorrows  of  Adam  arc  the  sorrows  of  his 
eons  ;  tho  curae  of  the  ground,  the  cunw  of  temporal  death,  the 
exclusion  from  Paradise,  all  are  perpetuated  to  ua.  Rat  the  prin> 
ciple  on  which  God  allows  the  perpetuation  of  a  fellowship  in 
these  vi9ihU  results  of  Adam's  fall  is  the  principle  on  which  He 
would  also  allow  the  natural  tendency  of  our  sin  to  run  out  into 
the  inpi'giUe  results  of  thv  Fall,  that  is.  into  eternal  death.  Tf 
God  had  no  right  to  allow  the  one  lenrleney,  He  had  no  right  to  i 
allow  the  other.  If  lie  ban  no  right  to  allow  Adnm'ti  ain  to  bringJ 
a\ion  UB,  apart  from  Ilia  grace,  .\dam"8  spiritual  curse,  lie  \u 
no  right  to  allow  Adam's  sin  to  bring  upon  us  Adam's  tem[ 
ral  curse  But  t-oiifcKwdly,  Ho  does  tho  latter,  and  has 
right  to  do  it  -,  equally  therofore  has  Mo  the  right  to  do  tt 
former,  and  if  he  dooa  not,  it  is  on  another  ground  than  thj 
of  abstract  justice. 

It  is  not  anything  /  did  which  placce  me  in  a  aorrowj 
world,  with  u  frail  body,  a  clouded  mind,  a  sad  heart, 
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under  eabjection  to  death  ;  it  U  not  what  Idid,  bnt  what  /am, 
that  subjccta  tu«  to  these,  ni>d  I  am  what  I  am  liecauae  I 
epririg  from  Adam,  and  iH-caiisc  he  ft-ll.  And  on  that  same  mj-9- 
turiouM,  but  indui>itable  principle,  that  what  we  are,  bb  well  a« 
whitt  wo</u,dvtoniruu.'s  our  destiny,  GimI  might,  in  kiHtping  with 
the  Justice  which  nature  revoiiU,  actually  suliject  tbcmoc  to  tlic 
clernnl  destiny  whieh  wm  the  result  of  sin,  ajxiirt  from  the 
l>ivii)e  arrest  of  its  tcitdency,  to  Adam.  TSo  hununi  logic,  which 
acknowledges  the  Frovidoncc  of  Omi  in  nuturo.  could  overthrow 
the  proposiiiun,  even  wcr«  it  »b«olulc,  that  original  sin  brings 
eternal  dcatli  to  the  race. 

7.  Nor  is  the  language  too  strong,  that  original  sin  is,  in  its 
own  nature,  worthy  of  death.  The  word  of  God  teaches  that 
there  are  but  two  states  po9stble,oneof  !ifc,thv  other  of  death. 
Death  in  always  the  result  of  what  is  due.  I'lfo  ts  nUvnys  the 
result  of  grace.  Death  is  the  trnyf-t  of  sin.  Eternal  litu  is  the 
gifi  of  God  through  Jetius  Christ  onr  Lord. 

Death  is  the  natural  due  then  of  every  human  creature  aa  a 
creature  of  sin,  aud  eternal  life  can  only  con>e  to  man  as  a 
gracious  and  free  gift.  Xature,  as  well  aa  voluntary  character, 
tfl  rcgardisl  as  properly  subject  to  ]>onalty,  "Wo  were  by 
nature  children  of  wrath,  even  us  others,"  Eph.  iii.  3,  that  is, 
wc  who  arc  Jews  by  nature,  by  ouroulural  descent  \  we  who  are 
Iwru  Jews  are,  by  our  natural  birth,  just  us  the  Gentiles  are,  sub- 
ject to  wrath,  be«au»c  in  loth  cases  men  are  bom  with  a  sinful 
nature.     Death  is  the  due  of  sin. 

8.  Tliat  infanU  are  included  is  not  only  necessary,  logically, 
and  inv4ilved  in  the  words  of  Paul  just  quoted,  but  is  cxpresnly 
taaght.  "  Death  reigned  from  Adam  t«  Moses,  even  over  them 
tbat  had  not  sinnud  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression." 

9.  The  result*  of  Adam's  fall,  and  of  ChriH's  mediation,  are 
nprcwnted  as  entirely  ])arullel  in  the  range  of  their  subjects^ 
the  one  embraces  exactly  the  same  persons  as  the  other.  "  If 
Christ  died  for  all,  then  were  all  deinl."  *'  As  in  Adam  all 
died, »o  in  Christ  shall  alt  be  matle  alive,"  (in  the  resurrection). 
"  Our  I.onl  Jesus  l^hrist,  by  the  gnu-e  of  (loil.  ULSted  death  for 

man."     "  liy  the  ott'unce  of  oiie,ju<lgniciit  came  upon  all 
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men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  l>y  the  right«ou9ne«8  of  one 
free  git't  came  upon  all  men  unto  juBlifit-ation  of  life.     For  aa  lijr_ 
one  xa&n't  disobedience  intiny  (oi  poUoi, '  the  many,'  munkiDilj 
wore  iiiude  sinners,  no  by  the  oltcdience  of  one  nhall  mar 
('tbo  rniiny,'  innnkind,)  he  made  righteona." 

10.  Tbe  reply  nraight  he  mode,  however,  that  not  til  men  ai 
ftCtiiutly  Juslified  tbrouKh  Christ, and  that  henc«  thejmmllel 
to  be  restricted,  and  that  not  all  men  arc  neccesarily  actuallj 
involved  in  the  dvuth  of  (in.  But  in  fact  this  limitation  onl 
make^  tlio  (iitmllcl  n>or«  perfect,  ^ot  all  embraced  in  thj 
ideal  iif  Cbvisl's  work  are  actuulk  saved,  beonu^  the  work 
arrested  lu  its  tcodency  cither  negatively  by  lack  of  the  meat 
nppoiiitc<l  for  its  a{)p1icAtion,  or  positively  by  the  natural  wi\ 
ot  those  who  have  tbe  means,  but  rwist  tlteir  power.  So, 
the  other  hand,  not  all  embraced  in  the  ideal  of  ein's  work  at 
actually  lodt,  hecanite  that  work  is  arrested  on  God's  side 
the  means  appointed  as  its  antidote,  and  on  man's  side  by  tk 
divinely  enlightened  will  of  those  who,  having  these  means,  dd 
not  resist  their  power.  Nature,  so  to  speak,  undoes  Christ's 
work  in  the  one  caso,  as  grace  undoes  sin's  work  in  the  otlie^ 
God's  work  in  graoo  in  the  one  ease,  if  unarrested,  is  ampi 
for  the  salvation  of  every  human  creature,  as  sin's  work,  in  ti 
other  case,  if  unnrrost«d,  id  am[)]c  for  the  loss  of  every  humt 
creature.  Thus  tlie  all -embracing  work  of  iove  on  the  OB 
hand,  freely  giving  life,  and  the  all-pervading  power  of  sin 
the  other,  meriring  death,  rest  in  the  wimc  generic  mode 
JMrine  doaiing.  Take  away  Chrt.-'t,  and  every  human  creatui 
dica  in  Adam  ;  take  away  Adam,  and  every  hnmao  creatui 
lives  in  tJhrist.  But  though  the  range  of  Adam's  work  at 
of  Christ's  work  be  the  same,  the  power  of  Christ's  work  trai 
scends  that  of  Adam's,  Qod's  love  in  Christ  outweighs 
"  Not  as  the  oflencc,  so  also  is  the  free  gift-"  (The  Apostle 
takes  a  new  point  of  view :  ho  had  shown  wherein  the  offence 
is  as  the  free  gift,  to  wit,  in  its  range;  now  he  looks  at 
[loint  in  whieb  the  free  gift  traneccnda  the  offence^)  "For" 
if  through  tbe  oticiioe  of  one,  many  ('  the  many,'  man- 
kind,) be  dead,  mucA  more  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  the  gift  by 
grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  bath  abounded 
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onto  manir."  "  Where  sin  aWundvtl,  grooo  did  mwh  more 
abound." 

Tiiim  tlie  doud  of  dcnlli  wliii-h  hnng  upon  tlie  horizon  of 
our  world  in  its  moniing  parts  beforo  the  lieamiiig  of  tlie  Sun 
of  Ki^lit«ousn€sn,  and  then,  translignrcd  by  His  ray,  billowa 
Around  Ilix  risinj;,  purpling  in  Ilifl  glory.  Nothing  can  mag- 
nify Jlis  Ijiightu^.but  Ibis  rlnud  diflneea  it.  Thnt  cloud  lifts 
ite«)f  more  and  more  with  the  u«oending  Sun,  and  nt  His  full 
iioon  sbiill  Iiavo  ni«;Itvfl  awiiy  foi-cver. 

X.  This  natural  coiisuqiioni/e  of  original  sin,  to  wit,  condem- 
nation and  eternal  death,  is  actually  incurred  by  T'om  ThMt. 
all  K-An  art  not  bont  affniii.  Coiif.,  "  His  qui  non  u.°,.f7iZ'^tt 
renascantur."  "  AHe  die  so  nicht  wiedorura  neu  ""  '*"'",''  ""■' 
geboron  werden.  luiitn. 

1,  If  tho  natural  tendency  and  consequence  of  original  stn  be 
death,  one  of  two  results  is  inevitable.  Either  sin  octaally 
goea  on  and  results  in  dvnth,  or  its  natural  tendency  is  in  some 
way  arrested.  Our  tenth  Thenis  affirms  that  the  only  way  in 
whidi  it  can  be  arrested  ia  for  its  stibject  to  l>c  iorn  ojfain. 
Ity  nature  we  arc  bnrn  to  sin,  and  through  sin  to  eternal 
death.  Ity  grace  wc  are  l>om  again  to  a  renewed  heart,  and 
through  a  renewed  heart  to  eternal  life. 

2.  The  relative  innocence  of  any  human  being  cannot  in 
it«clf  save  him.  The  innoix-ncc  of  any  human  being  can  only 
bo  relative.  There  is  a  groat  difterence  in  tho  charaeter  of 
unn-genorato  persons  relatively  to  each  other,  but  there  is  no 
difTercnce  whatever  in  their  naUire.  A  thousand  things  mould 
and  modify  character,  but  the  corrupt  heart  ia  untouched  by 
them  all.  The  phenomena  of  a  corrupt  heart  are  infinitely 
diversified,  not  only  in  their  unmlxir,  but  in  their  intensity. 
Tho  young  man  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  Judas  who  betrayed 
bia  Lord,  were  diverse  in  their  character.  The  one  was  lovely, 
the  other  as  odtoui>  as  it  wu.**  possible  for  un regenerated  charac- 
ter to  he.  Uii(  they  had  alike  an  utiohanged  heart  —  their 
naturt  was  the  same.  The  innocence  of  theyoong  man,  rehi- 
tively  to  Judas,  oonld  not  save  him.  The  so-called  innocence 
of  the  best  man  falls  intinitety  more  short  of  absolute  inno. 
cence  thm  it  nsM.  above  the  deepest  absolute  eriminalitj 
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reUtively.    "Every  man  is  more  guiltj  abftolutelj  than  he 
innocent  relatively. 

3.  There  U  a  relative  innocence  in  the  infant  ua  contraat 
with  thu  adult:  tins  the  Scriptunw  freely  allow:  "In  niali 
be  ye  children."  1  Cor.  xiv,  20.     Even  the  first  huiJding 
ein  eeems  only  to  lend  the  t-hann  of  vivacity  to  the  little  c 
lure.    Tlie  Iwileful  pHftsimi  whii'h,  in  the  matured  Cain,  ilarke: 
all  time  with  it»  deed  of  murder,  may  have  made  lii»  fat 
and  mother  smile  aa  it  flashed  and  ejtarkled  in  the  miniatu 
lines  of  anger  traced  on  hia  faoe  in  childhood.    But  the  natu 
of  Cain  WRB  the  same  in  the  first  glow  of  anger  as  in  the  1 
and  the  nature  wbiob  was  in  the  first  glow  of  anger  was 
Cain  before  thnt  anger  arose.    That  anger  did  not  make  h 
moral  nature,  hut  was  mnde  by  it.     The  great  need  of  th 
human  creature  is  inrfecd  to  be  «avvii  from  that  moral  nature, 
and  Ibis  can  only  1*  done  by  giving  him  a  new  heart.    T 
moral  nature  of  tlio  new-born  infant  i«  an  (r«ly  n  rfnful  one 
that  of  the  grt-y-baired  old  re|)n>bate.  even   as  tbo   physical 
nature  and  mental  nature  of  that  balie  are  afl  really  a  humN|fl 
nature,  its  body  aa  really  a  human  body,  its  sonl  as  really  i^ 
human  soul,  as  those  of  the  ripe  adult.    <.iod  can  no  more  save 
ein  in  nature  than  he  van  save  it  in  character,  and  hence  a  new 
natnre  is  aa  absolutely  nwded  by  an  inf:int  as  by  an  adali 
To  deny  that  an  inliint  18  capable  of  regent  rat  ion  i«  to  dc 
that  it  is  capable  of  onlvatinn.    The  tree  i»  hioint  by  its  frui' 
not  mi"lf  by  it.     While  the  tree  is  corrupt,  the  frnit  must  W? 
corrupt.     If  the  tree  l)e  made  good,  the  fruit  will  be 
Our  proposition,  then,  clothing  it  in  the  guiae  of  oar  Savion 
figure,  would  be  this :  That  the  onfgrowth  and  fruit  of 
tree  of  our  human  nature  must  inevitably  ho  deadly,  nnlees  t 
netnrc  of  the  tree  itself  be  changed.    The  oak-no/ur^  ia 
aame  in  tbo  ncorn  as  in  the  monarch  of  the  forest  who  has 
hia  shade  for  ecntnriee.     If  the  aoom  grow,  it  inovita 
grows  to  the  oalc. 

4.  For  the  same  great  reason  the  relative  innocence  whi 
aiisee  from  i^nomn'V  cannot  save  men.  There  are  some 
nominal  (lirlstendom  wboae  privilf^ea  arc  so  few  that  th 
accountability  ia  relatively  diminished.    The  millions  of  JewB, 
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Mobitmmcd*ns,  and  Pngani  »re  relatively  intincont  In  chnrao* 
t«r,  ta  compared  with  the  unre^neratc  who  have  the  full  light 
of  the  Gospel.  Yet,  however  few  and  light,  relntively,  their 
Btripcii  nmy  be,  n»  they  knew  not  their  Master's  will,  it.  iti  evi- 
dent that  they  too  can  never  reach  heaven  with  nn  tinchangcd 
nature.  Their  disqualifioatinn  is  none  the  Ipbs  real  hccntiHC  it 
18  relatively  Ices  voluntary  than  that  of  others.  Man  is  born 
vith  A  moral  nature,  which  unfita  him  for  heaven.  More  than 
this,  the  moral  nature  has  in  it  something  which  Gnd  abhors 
and  condemns.  UnleBs  in  some  way  another  moral  nature  ia 
given  him,  he  not  only  nioat  negatively  be  excluded  from 
heaven,  but  must,  positively,  conic  uuder  God's  wrath.  It  ia 
said,  "  As  many  as  have  sinnrd  without  law  Hhull  also  pfrith 
without  law ; "  but  it  is  nowhere  said,  "  As  many  as  have  been 
holy  without  law,  shall  be  saved  without  law."  On  the  con- 
trary, thv  ApoMtle'ii  whole  argument  i»  designed  to  prove  '*  nil 
the  world  "  "  guilty  before  God." 
H  5.  If  the  relative  innocence,  cither  of  adults  or  of  infanta, 
'  eonld  save  them  from  death  and  take  them  to  heaven,  their 
natures  being  still  under  the  power  of  inborn  sin,  lieaven  itself 
would  simply  be,  in  one  respect,  earth  renewed  ;  it  would  ba 
the  abode  of  sinful  beings.  In  another  respect  it  wonld  be 
worse  than  earth,  for  its  sinful  beings,  unrestrained  by  the  fear 
of  death,  would  yield  themselves  without  check  to  the  thoughts 
and  desires  of  their  corrupt  natures.  Going  to  heaven  would, 
in  the  case  supposed,  make  no  more  change  in  the  heart  than 
going  to  church.  A  bad  heart  may  have  its  worst  thoughts 
in  the  best  places.  If  sin  could  be  self-generated  in  heaven,  as 
in  the  case  of  angels  once  holy  but  now  fallen,  much  more 
might  and  would  it,  already  existing,  reveal  itself  there.  If 
angelf  kept  not  their  first  estate  in  heaven,  much  more  would 
man  there  reveal  his  last  and  fallen  estate ;  and  it  might  as 
well  be  said  that  to  put  I.ucifer  back  in  heaven  unchanged  ia 
to  be  thought  of,  as  that  our  human  nature  unchauged  is  to 
^^w  placed  there. 

^B  6.  Hence  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  of  the  mo«t  explicit 
^Kind  as  to  the  absotule  nee^ssili/  of  the  new  birth  to  every  human 
^treature.    Our  Lord  Jeens  says :  "  Except  u  man  (that  is  any 
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ODC  and  every  one)  be  horn  again,  he  cannot  ece  the  kingdom 
of  God."  If  our  blessed  Lord  had,  however,  anticipated  that 
there  might  l)e  an  eftbrt  to  evade  the  ali-comprchending  force 
of  his  words,  he  could  not  more  completely  have  made  that 
effort  hopelesB  than  by  adding,  as  he  did :  "  That  which  is 
horn  of  the  flesh  is  fleah,"  that  is,  every  huniau  being  born 
naturally  into  our  world  is  fleshly,  and  neede  a  new  birth. 

7.  There  is  one  absolute  characteristic  oi  all  God's  children : 
"  They  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,"  that  ie,  no  human  creature,  iu 
and  by  his  natural  birth,  is  God's  child,  but  must,  iu  order 
to  this,  be  boru  of  Ilim.  The  "new  creature"  atone  avails. 
"  Every  one  that  doeth  rightcousueas  is  born  of  Him." 

8.  Before  these  invincible  nec^sities  of  the  case,  and  this 
irresistible  witness  of  God's  Word,  goes  down  the  delusive  idea 
that  the  work  of  Christ  covers  the  case  cither  of  Pagana  or  of 
infant",  vnthvt  their  Imng  hoi-n  again.     Scmi-Pelagianism  and      _ 
Arminianisni,  acknowledging  some  sort  of  original  sin,  and     -A 
some  sort  of  a  need  of  a  remedy,  have  said  that  for  Christ's  r  -h 

sake  infante,  having  no  conscious  sin,  are  forgiven,  and  with .- 

out  anything  further  being  needed,  pass  at  death  into  heaven —  ^■ 
There  are  many  who  imagine  that  this  view  gives  relief  to  the::*  -•« 
great  difficulty  of  the  subject,  that  it  avoids  the  doctrine  that»^-*it 
infants  may  be  lost,  and  yet  concedes  that  they  all  are  so  fai»:  -^' 
sinners  as  to  need  a  Saviour ;  that  it  proposes  something  tha»-  -*»* 
shall  be  done  for  them,  and  yet  escapes  the  obnoxious  theoryit.'^y 
of  the  posinldlllij  and  necessHij  of  infant  regeneration.     This  vievi^'-'"  '^ 
has  been  mainly  devised  indeed  to  evade  the   last-mentionef"*^^ 
doctrine.     But  it  is  far  from  escaping  the  pressure  of  the  diffi-  i*"' 
culty.     That  diflicnlty  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  child  is  a  sin--*^'*  "" 
ful  nature.     To  forgive  absolutely  that  sin  of  nature  simpiji^-^V 
for  Christ's  sake,  would  be  to  remove  the  penalty,  while  th«^  .^r^e 
guilty  thing  itself  is  untouched.     It  would  be  to  sapprae  thaf -*-^* 
the  child  is  removed  from  the  peual  curse  of  sin,  yet  left  fally^^^^ 
under  the  power  of  sin  itself.     It  involves  the  justification  o(^^' 
an  unrenewed  nature.     It  supposes  Christ's  work  to  operate**'  ■** 
apart  from  the  applying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  tb: 
theory  an  unregenerate  human  creature,  for^ven  for  Cbriat'i 
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[iake,  in  its  untouched  sin,  would  pass  into  heaven  still  anro- 
I  generate.  The  theory  errs  attorly  either  by  exct^ss  or  hy  lack. 
(.If  a  child  has  not  u  Hinfiil  natun.',  it  needs  no  Saviour.  If  its 
L  no  is  not  a  proper  8tiI>joct  of  u>ndeinnation,  it  iioodit  no  forgive- 

ac8».  ]tul  if  it  liiiH  A  fliiiful  nature,  it  needs  not  only  a  Saviour 
I  from  penalty,  hut  a  renewing  power  to  save  it  from  the  in- 
Ldwelling  of  ain ;  if  it  is  nuhject  to  condemnation,  it  not  only 
fuMda  forgiveness,  but  the  exereise  of  a  gracious  power  wiiieh 

will  nitimately  remove  what  is  condemnahle.     In  other  worda, 
'  it  needs  to  be  born  again. 
I      9.  Nothing  hut  downright  Polagianism  of  the   exiremest 

kind  can  save  any  man  logically  from  the  conclusion  we  are 

Inrging.  Original  itin  must  he  counteracted  in  its  natural 
tendency  to  death,  Bret,  by  u  power  which  removes  its  penalty, 
ftnd  secondly,  by  a  power  which  ultimately  removes  the  sin 
itself.  The  power  which  removes  the  penalty  is  in  our  Lon! 
3e«ue  ChriBt,  who  made  atonement  for  original  sin,  as  well  as 
Ibr  the  actual  sins  of  men  ;  the  power  which  can  remove  the 
»in  ittwlf  is  in  the  new  hirtb.  The  former,  to  use  the  old 
thcotogical  terminology,  i*  nceeswiry  to  remove  the  rcatux  of 
original  Hin,  that  is,  its  preaeut  guilt  and  immediate  liability; 

I  the  latter  is  nei-caaary  to  remove  ila /omcc,  the  inciting  foment- 
ing power  itself,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  maknaU^  or 
IMeoce  of  ain,  which  would,  left  to  tt«clf,  ever  renew  the  guilt 
and  ita  curse.     It  ib  as  impossible  to  sepiirnte  the  jnstiticiition 
of  an  infant  from  its  regeneration,  as  it  would  be  to  justify  an 
adult  while  hit*  heart  ia  unchanged.    Tbeae  two  things,  justifi- 
B«ation  and  ri'generation,  may  he  separated  mentally,  and  are 
™really  distinct,  but  they  are  never  separated  in  fact.     Onlesa 
there  be  regeneration,  there  will  Iw  no  forgiveness.     A  regen- 
erated man  is  always  justilied,  a  justified  man  is  always  regen- 
(•Tsted  ;  and  unless  a  man  be  both,  he  is  neither.     A  justified 
Infant,  un regenerate,  is  inconceivable  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
•ilcfi  justification  would  iH'long  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
HAIikc  then  to  the  attainment  of  both  forgiveness  and  sanctifi- 
Hbation,  or  of  either,  there  is  a  necossity  whii-h  is  most  abwv 
^Vlt«;  no  human  l>eing  has  been,  or  can  be,  saved  from  otemaJ 
^nleatb  unless  he  bo  born  agitin. 


tfO  CONSEBVATirE    REFORXATIOIT. 

10.  On  thifl  point,  all  Bound  tlieology  of  every  part  of  our 
common  Christianity  is  a  unit.  It  is  not  distinctively  a  Lu- 
theran  doctrine.  The  Romish  and  Greek  Churches  recognire 
the  impossibility  of  the  salvation  of  any  human  creature  with- 
out a  change  from  that  condition  into  which  he  is  born.  The 
Calvinistic  theory  (including  that  of  the  Calviniatic  Baptists,) 
iavotves  the  doctrine  that  infants  need  regeneration  to  fit  them 
for  heaven ;  that  they  are  capable  of  regeneration,  that  it  acta- 
ally  takes  place  in  the  case  of  elect  infants,  and  that  it  takes 
place  in  this  life.  Calvin  :  *  "  How, say  they  (the  Anabaptists), 
are  infanta  regenerated,  who  have  neither  the  knowledge  of 
good  or  evil  ?  We  answer,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  no  work  of  God,  because  we  are  incapable  of  grasping  it,  for 
it  is  clear  that  infants  jcho  are  to  be  saved  (as  certainly  some  of 
that  age  are  saved)  are  previously  regenerated  (ante  . .  regenerari), 
by  the  Lord."  That  milder  school  of  Calvinism,  which  merci- 
fully, and  perhaps  illogically,  departs  from  the  rigor  of  the 
older  and  more  self  -  consistent  Calvinism,  and  believes  that 
none  but  elect  infants  die  in  infancy,  does  not,  nevertheless, 
depart  from  the  old  and  true  view,  that  the  saved  infant  is. 
regenerate,  and  can  only  as  regenerate  be  saved. 

This  great  fact  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  on  the  main 
difficulty  of  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  all  but- 
Pelagians  are  in  unity  of  faith  with  our  Church.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  through  all  ages  is  most  explicit  on  this- 
point :  That  no  unregenerate  human  being,  infant  or  adnlt. 
Pagan  or  nominal  Christian,  can  be  saved.  Withont  holiness^ 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  —  but  no  man  can  be  holy  with  hi» 
natural  heart  unchanged.  Except  we  have  the  Sjarit  of 
Christ  we  are  none  of  His ;  but  this  Spirit  is  given  to  us  in 
and  by  the  new  birth  alone. 

XL  We  have  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  new  birth  t» 
Ei>nnth  Thfr  every  human  creature,  and  we  now  affirm  aa  our 
•u.  Tb.  iioir  Eleventh  Thesis :  That  ns  the  new  birth  is  abso- 
■Bihar  ar  ibr  lutely  cssential  to  the  salvation  of  every  one  of  our 
B»binb.  j^^^  gy  jIjjj  Holy  Spirit  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  new  birth.  "  Durch  heiligen  (ieist,"  "  Per  BpiritDRL 
sanotam." 

■  laitiL  (IV,  ZTi.  IT.J 
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When  (he  n*w  birth  takes  piaet,  it  it  tnnrnaW^/  wrought  by  the 
Hot'j  Spirit.  ThiH  proposition  Hounde  like  «  truia^n.  Theoret- 
ically, all  Cbristiflns,  with  any  pruU'ueionfl  to  the  namo  Ev-an> 
gelical,  would  acoopt  it,  und  yet.  prnelicully,  it  it  coiwtantly 
ignore'].  T^t  our  faith  ront  on  tliiM,  thut  wIuHlicr  with  means 
or  without  means,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  rcgt'iiora- 
tion,  tiniply  and  ahsolutcly ;  that  the  human  heing  can  auooio- 
plinh  no  part  of  it  whatever.  It  is  not  man's  own  work,  it  is 
not  tbe  work  </  his  mind,  of  hia  heart,  of  his  will,  but  it  ia 
God'a  work  in  his  mind,  in  his  heart,  in  hie  will.  The  ]>owcr 
of  an  adult  human  bvin;;  in  the-  mutter  of  his  regeneration  it 
absolutely  negative.  Ho  can  resiitt,  Iw  can  thwart,  he  can 
harden  hini«iilf,  tut  in  and  of  himself  he  eannot  yiuld,  or  con- 
•cnt,  or  make  hia  heart  tender. 

The  adult  is  as  hnlplesa  poBitively,  in  the  power  of  producing 
his  own  regeneration,  as  the  infant  is.  The  adult  mn,  indeed, 
go,  and  must  go  to  the  preached  won),  and  ran  and  rriHJit  go  to 
tho  Bible:  he  can  use  the  means,  and  with  them  coiijoio  fer- 
Tont  prayer;  hnt  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Go<l  who  n^ncratcs  th« 
man  through  the  means,  not  the  man  who  regenerates  liim- 
telf,  either  through  tbe  means  or  apart  from  them.  Tho  itdult, 
indeed,  with  the  mean^,  iiiny  either  resist  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
oeaae  to  resist.  He  may  refuse  to  lot  Him  work,  or  he  may 
wmSer  Him  to  work.  The  differom-e  in  the  course  pursued 
li«ro  makeit  the  dillercncc  of  rosnii  l>etw<>cn  two  adults,  on*.'  of 
whom  becomes  regenerate,  and  the  other  does  not.  It  )«  not 
the  one  regenerates  himself,  and  the  other  refuses  to  rei^cn- 
,t©  himself.  It  is.  that  one  suffers  the  Holy  Spirit  to  regen- 
•rate  him  through  the  Word,  and  tbe  other  rufuHus  to  [lertnit 
Him.  But  even  this  negative  power  is  derived  from  tliu  prea- 
enco  of  grace  und  of  ittt  moans,  for  a  man  to  whom  the  Word 
i»  sot  forth  ia  ipsiofaeto  not  in  a  condition  of  pure  nature.  Even 
in  the  low  realm  of  mere  nature  there  arc  not  wanting  aualo- 
giea  to  this  spiritual  fact.  Man  has,  for  example,  physically 
no  self- nourishing  power.  Tho  nutritiTO  property  of  fooil 
exerts  itself  on  hitn.  The  foi)d  itself  is  the  medium  or  meana 
of  nutrition.  Man  receives  the  food  outwardly,  and  tho  inys- 
t«riouB  power  of  nutrition  cxcru  itacif  through  the  food  thua 
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roccircd.  One  man  livcfl,  th«  othor  ^turves ;  not  that  the 
I1A8  any  power  of  »elf-nuiritioii,  bnt  tbut  lie  rocoived  the  oat- 
wani  tiling  tlipnugh  wliioh  the  piowcr  of  nutriliou  is  exercised, 
and  did  not  cnuntcract  itR  effect ;  the  other  did  iiot  roccive  the 
food,  niid  cnnsequentty  failed  to  receive  the  nutritive  energy, 
or  receivinji:  the  food  outwardly,  like  the  lirst,  gtreaented  some- 
thing in  his  eyatem  which  resisted  the  working  of  ita  nutri- 
tive power.  The  dependence  of  the  adult  on  nutriment  is 
the  same  oa  that  of  tho  infant.  The  adult  can,  indeed,  ask 
for  nutrirnent,  an  asking  which  is  prayer,  and  the  infant  can- 
not. The  adult,  with  reflective  conHciouene«a,  eraves,  and  with 
reflective  connciuusncss  roeoives  uutriinciit,  which  the  infant 
cannot  do ;  but  the  life  of  ucither  10  i«clf-«ustaincd.  Both  must 
b«  nourished  of  God  by  nicnn«  of  food.  The  mystery  of  n^o- 
eration  lies  in  this  central  mystery,  that  the  new  man  is  u  crea- 
ture, not  a  manufacture ;  he  ia  horn,  not  eelf-medo;  bis  moral 
condition  is  tho  result,  primarily,  essentially,  and  positively, 
of  the  divine-will,  not  of  his  own  — he  is  the  child  of  (Jod: 
"  Which  were  horn,  not  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  wili 
of  man,  hut  of  God."  With  God  all  things  are  po6eib]& 
"God  is  able  of  the  very  stones  to  raise  np  children  unto  Abra- 
ham ;"'  and  if  of  tho  hard  rock  we  trend  upon,  IIo  coald  make 
tender  and  faithful  hearte,  who  shaU  attempt  to  limit  Ilia 
energy  in  regard  to  any  of  our  race,  to  whom  his  promisee  are 
given?  If  God  could,  fronk  inanimate  Xuture's  hardest  shapes, 
raive  up  faithful  children  to  faithful  Abraham,  much  more  can 
ITe  rai»c  th«<ni  up  frnin  infants,  the  children  of  His  people  — 
the  cliildren  of  the  covenant.  The  internal  processes  of  rcgou- 
eration  are  hidden  from  us.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  fthe  Spirit  breathes  whore  He  will),  and  thon  li«ar(«t 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  oomcth  and 
whither  it  goeth.  So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 
God  claims  for  Ifiinself  the  whole  work  of  our  regeneration. 
"Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
according  to  Hie  mercy  He  saved  ns,  by  the  washing  of  1 
eration,  and  renewing  of  tho  Holy  Ghost."     Tilue  iii.  5. 

Tlie  abftoUite  CMontial  in  regeneration,  and  the  only  abeolat 
eMt-nlial  in  the  way  of  an  agent,  is  the  Holy  Spirit.     Not  6\ 
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tbe  means  Mong  to  this  absolute  csseiitinl,  but  merclj  to  the 
ordinary  esaontiuls.    Tho ouly  previous  coiidiliou  in  the  human 

■  tsoul  positively  iiwcvinitry  wben  the  IIolv  Spirit  appro«ch«i  it, 
\»  that  it  shall  not  resiwt  His  work.  Before  the  „  .  .. 
true  doctrine  of  the  suprottiu  and  8ole  ucceaaily  of  K-wHti. 
Chv  Holy  Spirit's  work,  MS  ilie  author  of  regeneration,  the  great 
mystery  of  infant  regcnerutioii  uiid  of  infant  lialratioQ  pnseea 
awiky.  The  Uoly  Spirit  can  renew  the  infant  bc<.'AUSO  it  (Joc6 
not  resUt  liiB  work.  If,  therefore,  the  Holy  t*pirit  tdshcn  to 
r«genorat«  an  infant.  He  can  regenerate  that  infant.  Who  will 
dtapute  thii  propoeition  *  We  do  not  here  afiiroi  that  He  will 
rcgcncTHto,  or  wiehes  to  regenerate  one  of  the  many  millions 
who  di«  in  infancy.  We  simply  ask  now  for  toleration  to  this 
propo«ition,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  He  wishes,  can  renew  the 
RuLurt)  of  a  child.  Admit  this,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
wltl«  but  tbe  question  of  fact,  and  the  decision  of  that  quee> 
tion  reaU,  uot  on  speculation,  but  on  the  witness  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

If  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  oau  produce  this  new  birth,  then  it 
ia  evident, 
1.  That  the  \cork  <^  Chriit  eannot  produce  that  new  hirtU  iit 
f,  Kparate  from  the  applying  power  of  the  Holy  „„^^  -^ 
Ppirit,    It  is  tbe  gracious  Spirit  who  "  Hikes  of  the 
things  that  arc  C^hriHt's,  and  niuki.'it  them  ours." 

I      2.  The  relation  to  ('hristian  parents  can,  in  it«elf,  have  uo 
rej^^neniting  power.    The  child  of  the  holiest  of      cbrmiM  r^ 
nnr  mce  has  the  same  nature  as  the  ohild  uf  the    "■"■■ 
tnoet  godless,  and  needs  the  same  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

8.  Nor  can  birth,  in  the  midst  of  covenant  privileges,  have 
hi  irsdf  a  regenerating  jrower.  The  child  whose  (iB™,u„|.rt,. 
parctitfl  are  Christians,  or  who  has  one  Christian  "••■• 
parent,  is  indeed  "  holy  "  (<!?»•())  '!>**  '8,  is  separated  by  the  fact 
of  such  birth  from  heathendom.  The  children  of  Christendom 
are,  in  virtue  of  that  fact,  generictdly  Christian ;  not  indeed 
tncmbera  of  tbe  Christian  Church,  ea  separated  from  the 
world,  OS  some  imagine,  and  receiving  in  their  baptism  merely 
recognition  of  a  rvlniion  existing  agiart  from  that  baptism, 
>ut  members  of  the  Cbristinn  world,  considered  as  sepunited 
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from  the  Pagan  or  JewiBh  world.  The  child  of  ChriBtian 
pareute,  or  of  a  ChrietiaD  parent,  is,  bo  to  speak,  conBtmctiTely 
and  proviaionally,  aud  by  a  natural  anticipation,  to  be  consid- 
ered Cliriatian,  but  ia  not  actually  such  nntil  it  ia  baptized. 
Thus  a  resident  foreigner  in  our  land  ia,  construct)  rely  and 
proviaionally,  an  American  citizen,  but  not  actually  such  until 
he  ia  naturalized. 

This  is  the  true  force  of  tbo  passage  to  which  we  arc  allud- 
ing (1  Cor,  vii.  14),  and  which  is  mainly  relied  on  by  those 
who  think  that  infante  are  born  of  the  flesh  into  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  God  —  the  Church.  This  is  apparent  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  text.  The  qucation  before  the  Apostle  was 
this:  If  one  of  a  married  couple  became  Christian,  the  other 
remaining  Pagan,  would  thia  diversity  of  reli^on  necessitate 
a  divorce?  The  Apostle  replies  it  would  not.  "  If  any  brother 
hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
him,  let  him  not  put  ber  away.  And  the  woman  which  bath 
an  husband  that  believeth  not,  and  if  be  be  please«l  to  dwell 
with  ber,  let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the  unbelieving  husband 
ia  SANCTIFIED  {ir/'iaava,)  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is 
6ANCTIFIED  {jnyiatfi)  by  the  husband.  Else  were  your  children 
UNCLEAN  (axjanprn) ;  but  now  are  they  holy  {aym]." 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  three  elates  of  persons  are  here  spoken 
of  as  holy  or  eanctiSed  : 

1.  The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified ; that  is,  U  holy, 
because  his  wife  is  a  Christian. 

2.  The  unbelieving  wife  issanctified  ;  that  is,  is  holy,  because 
her  husband  is  a  Christian. 

3.  The  children  are  aanctifled  ;  that  is,  are  holy,becaase  one 
of  the  parents  ia  a  Chrietian.  It  is  evident  then  that  this  sano- 
tiScation  is  not  a  moral  one.  The  Pagan  bushand  IB  not,  by 
virtne  of  having  a  Chriatian  wife,  any  lees  a  godless  man; 
neither  then  can  the  Apoatle  mean  that  his  child  ia  holy 
morally  because  its  mother  is  holy.  It  ia  evident,  furthermore, 
that  the  Banctification  ia  not  an  soclssiasiioal  one.  The 
Pagan  wife  ia  not  a  member  of  the  Charch  beoaose  her 
hnsband  ia  a  Christian,  neither  then  ia  ber  ehild  holycodanu- 
tically,  separated  to  the  ChriatiBik  CSiaxohf  bv  wr  Ji 
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.  ChriRtian.  It  n«cessArily  follows  then  that  tbesanctiftcaCioR 
being  neither  mora),  nor  «ccU>siaBticnl,  id  oeitbric,  aikI  tlmt  thia 
generic  vharavter  ha«  a  UiiiiCittioii  iu  the  nature  of  tliv  quvHti'm 
anil  of  till) caJio.  The  quc«lio»  was:  Do  the  childi-en  l>clong  to 
Chrutcndotn  or  Heathemiom  Y  The  oii«  parent  ia  Ohriatian, 
tho  other  Pagiin.  Where  la  the  generic  relation  of  the  child, 
or  ofiapring,  whether  infant  oradnlt,  of  these  parents?  The 
reply  of  ihe  Apostle  is;  That  God  dec-ides  mercifnlly,  what 
could  not  be  decided  logically,  and  gives  the  children  the 
it  of  Uia  goodnosA  in  eonsidering  iheta  as  generivslly 
related  to  the  huitcr  systom,  not  to  tlm  worse. 

The  unbelieving  father  i«,flo  far  UK  thi!4  question  is  concerned  ^ 
constructively  in  Christendom,  so  that  his  child  is  no  more  a 
Pagan  child   than  if  both  jKtronti*  wem  Chrtstians.     On  the 

•  other  side,  ttio  child  is  ao  far  construct ively  in  Chrifitendom  as 
if  both  parents  were  Christians.    The  unbelieving  father  is  so 
far  a  Christian  that  his  child  is  a  member  of  Christendom,  not 
of  Pagandom.     The  child  ia  so  far  holy  that  it  is  now  one  of  the 
children  of  Christendom,  not  one  of  the  children  of  Pagandom. 
Within   the  gRat  world  there   is   the  generic  aggregate  of 
penwiis  belonging  to  the  world  of  Pagandom,  and  to  the  world 
of  Christendom,     The  world  of  Christendom  vi  ^entrieitlhj  Imly, 
that  is,  as  Chrisl«iKlom,  it  is  separate  gencrically  from  Pagan- 
dom.    Hut  within  the  world  of  Clirislendom  there  is  a  further 
separation.    The  Church  is  satiotilied,  or  holy,  as  separate  from 
the  nominally   Christian   world  ;  this  is  an  etxtfidaitiad  holv> 
BeM.     But  within  thia  Church  there  is  yet  a  further  separation 
of  genuine  Chrierians  from  merely  nominal  ones,  and  this  UOLl- 
KtBA  is  MORAL.     The  answer  of  the  AfKistle  Is,  not  that  thechil- 
<lren  (adult  us  well  aa  infant)  are  uokallv  holy,  nor  that  they  are 
»:ct;LKa!A8TlCALi,r  holy,  hut  that  they  are  okskkioally  holy, — 
■^D  tt  word,  that  they  are  just  as  little  of  Pagandom,  just  as 
^»>m;h  children  of  Chriiletidom,  at  if  both  jmrcnts  were  Chria- 
tiaiiR.     All  children  who  have  cither  both  purt.'ntM,  or  but  ono 
parent.  Christian,  alike  belong,  not  to  Christian  saints,  nor  to 
bhe  invisible  church,  not  to  the  ('hrisiian  l>ody  in  the  viidblo 
liiirch,  nor  to  the  l^brisiian  fanuly,   in   a  woni,  they  WOong 
to  the  Christian  sjtccics,  hut  simply  to  thu  Christian  g<^iiua 
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or  ChristiuD  world,  which  we  call  Christendom.  The  real 
question  settled  then  by  the  Apoatle  is  no  more  than  this,  that 
the  child  of  one  Christian  parent  has  the  same  spiritual  rela- 
tion as  the  child  whose  parents  are  both  Chmtiana,  leaving  it 
in  the  main  an  open  question  what  those  relations  are.  Hence 
the  inferencefrom  tbi6))asBagcgoee  to  the  ground,  that  children 
are  members  of  the  visible  church  by  their  birth,  and  much 
more  the  inference  that  they  are  bom  agun  by  Tirtue  of  their 
relation  to  Christian  parents. 

4.  Nor  is  there  any  power  in  death  to  regenerate.    There  are 

those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  body  is  the  seat  of  original 

DHtbDongcD-  sin,  and  that  all  that  ie  necessary  to  redeem  the 

•citing  poww.     gjjyj  ^^j^  jj^g  power  of  sin,  is  to  separate  it  from 

the  body.    But  the  true  primary  seat  of  sin  is  the  soul.    The 
body  can  be  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  sin  only  in  a  secondary 
sense,  and  because  of  tlie  soul's  connection  with  it.     The  mere 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  cannot  in  itself  change 
the  soura  moral  condition.      He  tliat  is  unregenerate  before 
death,  remains  unregenerate  after  death,  unless  after  death  the 
Holy  Spirit  make  the  great  cliange.    Death  in  itself  can  have 
no  such  power,  and  no  such  tendency.     £nt  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  work  this    change  in  an  infant  afler  death.  He    caa 
just  as  readily  do  it  before  its  death,  and  the  whole  idea, 
of  purgation  after  death,  of  a  change  of  relation    to  Goi 
after  the  departure  of  the  soul ,  of  a  renewal  of  probation  in  an. 
eternal  world,  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  entire  tendency  of  th» 
New  Testament  doctrine.     To  admit  it,  is  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  purgatory ;  it  would  grant  the  Romish  doctrine  ia 
ita  main  point,  and  the  controversy  would  narrow  itself  to  th^ 
comparative  trifles  of  the  duration  and  modes  of  that  parga— 
tory.     No  such   refuge  is   necessary.     The   great   change   io- 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  and  the  poeulnlities  and_ 
probabilities  of  human  regeneration  are  Umitod  fay  nothiD^ 
but  His  purpose  and  His  power.     Any  regeneration  for  which. 
infinite  power  is  adequate,  and  which  divine  goodnoM  parpOM* 
and  promisee,  may  and  will  be  wrought. 

XII.  This  new  birth  by  the  Holy  S^rit  hu  B^tkm  m  aam 
of  its  ordinary  means.    Couf.,  " Durch  die  TuA/'** i 
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THE  MARBVRQ  ARTICLSS. 

tismam."  Tlio  part  of  tho  Second  Article  of  the  Angsbnrg 
CoDfcfision  which  comes  under  discuBaioii  in  this  thcns  ii 
that  which  asecrta  that  original  sin  bringti  eternal  T».inii  nou. 
death  to  nil  thoae  who  are  not  born  again  op  bap-  ^"^"""^^Z 
I  risit  nnrl  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Wo  have  shown  the  •'<' 

al>snliUe  necettsity  of  being  born  again ;  we  have  seen  that 
the  lioly  Spirit  is  absolutely  essential  to  that  new  birth ;  it 
now  remains  to  explain  and  vindicate  our  Confession  in 
its  declaration  that  the  new  birth  must  also  be  of  Bap- 
tism. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  points  specially  objected  to,  and  as 
these  words  have  been  omitted  in  the  "Definite  Platform," 
which,  so  far  as  it«  omission  is  evidonoc,  denies  not  only  the 
Dcowisity  of  baptism,  but  the  necessity  altogether  cither  of  the 
new  birth,  or  of  the  Holy  ^ipirit  to  reniovc  the  results  of  orlgi- 
_  nal  sin,  wc  may  be  pardoned  for  dwellinjif  at  some  length  upon 
P  it.  The  doctrine  of  our  Church  in  reganl  to  baptism  is  one  of 
the  few  fundamental  points  on  which  any  juirt  of  evangelical 
Christendom  avowedly  differs  with  her.  We  propose  to  give, 
first,  some  historical  matter  bearing  upon  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  these  words  in  our  Confession.  We  shall  present 
these  chronologically. 

15*29.  The  fifteen  doctrinal  articles  of  Luther,  prepared 
at  the  Colloquy  at  Marburg,  on  this  point  run  ,,  rh.  mhp. 
thus :  '"""  ''■"''*^ 

"  Xn  the  PODRTii  place,  wo  boHevo  that  original  sin  is  a  sin  of 
such  kind  that  it  condemns  all  men,  and  if  Jesus  Christ  had 
not  come  to  our  help  with  llis  life  and  death,  we  muHt  have 
died  cteniatly  therein,  and  could  not  have  como  to  the  king- 
dom and  blessedness  of  Qod." 

'*  In  the  FiFTii  place,  we  believe  that  we  are  redeemed  from 
this  sin,  and  from  all  other  sins,  and  from  eternal  death,  if  we 
believe  on  the  Son  of  Ood,  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  as ;  and 
without  this  faith  we  eannot  be  absolved  from  a  single  sin  by 
any  work,  condition,  or  order." 

"  III  tbo  SIXTH  pluco,  that  this  faith  is  a  gift  of  Qod,  which 
wo  con  gain  by  no  antec»lent  work  or  merit,  nor  can  reach  by 
any  power  of  our  owu,  but  the  Uoly  Ghost  gives  and  furnishes 
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it  where  lie  will ;  in  our  bcarts,  when  we  hear  the  Gospel  or 
word  of  ChriBt," 

"  In  the  SEVENTH  place,  thia  faith  ia  our  righteousness  before 
God."  • 

1530.  The  Marburg  Articles  which  were  signed  by  Luther. 

II.  Tha  XVII  Molanchthon,  Zwingli,  and  Occotampadius,  and  the 
Diiciriii.]    ir<i.  other  leading  theologians  on  both  sides,  wore  laid 

bj  Luther  as  the  ground-work  of  the  XVII  Doc- 
trinal Articlca,  which  were  prepared  the  same  year,  and  which 
appeared  in  1530.  These  XVII  Articles  are  the  direct  basis  of 
the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  the  fourth 
of  these  Articios,  Luther  says :  "  Original  sin  tcould  condemn  all 
men  who  come  from  Adam,  and  would  separate  them  forever 
from  God,  had  not  Jesus  Christ  become  our  representative  and 
taken  upon  Himself  this  sin,  and  all  sins  which  follow  upon 
it,  and  by  His  sufferings  made  satisfaction  therefor,  and  thus 
utterly  removed  and  annulled  them  in  Himself,  as  is  clearly 
taught  in  regard  to  this  sin  in  Psalm  li.,  and  Rom.  v."  t 
1533.  In  Mclanchthon's  German  edition  of  the  Confession, 

III.  Tiif  Gff-  •"  1533,  the  only  edition  in  the  German  in  which 
MB  Bditiun  <rf  any  variations  were  made  by  him,  and  which  has 

never  been  charged  with  deviating  in  any  respect 
ia  meaning  from  the  original  Confession,  this  part  of  the  Arti- 
cle runs  thus:  "(Original  Sin)  condemns  all  those  under  God's 
wrath  who  are  not  born  again  through  itaptism,  and  faith  in 
Christ,  through  the  Gospel  and  Holy  Spirit."  t 

From  these  historical  parnllels  and  illustrations  certain  facts 
IV. M.nntugDf  are  very  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the   Confes- 

tba  Oinrmfioii.       nion 

1,  The  Article  teaches  us  what  original  sin  would  do  if  there 
Dri;i  of  ih-  were  no  redemption  provided  in  Christ.    The  mere 
Ariici..  fj^pf^  ^^^J^^  Christ  has  wrought  out  Hia  work  pro- 

vides a  sufficient  remedy,  (/  U  be  applied,  to  save  every  human 
creature  from  the  effects  of  original  sin.     Let  not  this  great  heb 

■The  Article!  kre  gireo  in  full  in  Budelbkcb'i  Btformation,  LnlfaaittDm  sad 
DniOD,  p.  6fl6. 
fLatbcr'B  Werke:  Jena  t.  U.     H«Dtier:  Eiegei.  Aug.  C«nf  tt 
tWeber'a  EdiU  Weimar,  1781.     Corpaa  BaromuOor.  zxtL  736. 
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bo  forgotten.  Let  it  never  be  left  out  of  the  account  in  look- 
ing fit  tbc  mystery  of  originiil  sin,  tbat  there  is  un  ample 
ftrrAugeuieiil  \ty  which  the  rcdentptiun  of  every  human  crea* 
lure  from  the  rcaultn  of  oriipnaL  ein  eouM  be  etl'eutcd  ;  that 
there  is  no  lack  in  jQod's  rnoviiitON  for  saving  every  one  of  our 
race  from  its  results.  "  Oar  Lord  Jesu*  Christ,  by  the  grano 
of  Qod,  taste*)  death  for  every  man." 

2.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  our  OonfeaBion  thut  any  human 
creature  has  ever  beeu,  or  ever  will  bo,  tost  puroly  i.,B,n„Biwi 
on  account  of  original  sin.  For  while  it  supposes  f"  n'WMi  ** 
that  original  sin,  if  usarbestei),  would  bring  death,  "'' ' 

it  supposes  it  to  be  arrested,  certainly  and  ordinarily,  by  tho 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  divine  moana  rightly  received,  ami 
throM's  no  obfltacle  in  the  way  of  our  hearty  faith  that,  in  tlM 
case  of  infants  dying  without  the  lueaus,  the  Uoly  Ghoet,  in 
His  own  blessed  way,  directly  and  extraordinarily,  may  make 
the  change  that  delivers  the  child  from  the  power  of  indwell- 
ing sin.  Luther,  iu  his  marginal  note  on  John  xv,  22,  says: 
"  Pcno  durch  Christum  ist  die  Krlwiinde  nutTgebaK-n,  und  ver- 
damnct  nach  Christtis  zukuiiRY  niemand.  On  wur  sie  nicht 
laawii.  das  ist,  wer  nicht  gieuben  wil."  "Through  Christ 
origiuul  sin  is  annulled,  aiid  coudemncth  xo  man  since  Christ's 
coming,  uuleaa  he  will  not  fonakc  it  (ori^nal  sin),  thut  is,  will 
not  b<.-!iev«:." 

3.  It  seems  very  pmbahle  from  the  parallels,  that  the  con- 
fcMora  bad  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  their  „^ 
^ye,  iu  this  particular  part  of  the  Artiole,  original  <>  i>hn»<i  ta  m 
man  as  developing  itself  in  aetual  sin  in  the  adult,  ""•*"•"•' 
atnd  requiring  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ohost  to  save  men  from 
ita  curse.  Hence  the  illustrious  PfafT,  in  his  brief  but  very 
-valuable  notee  on  the  Confession,  says :  "The  language  huro 
\im»  fhiefty  (maxime)  reference  to  aiults  who  despise  baptism  ; " 
mnA  auch  is,  unquestionably,  the  drifl  of  the  form  in  whioli 
Mdaochthon  puts  it  In  tbc  edition  of  1.J33.  The  I^argfr  Cate- 
vsfaiaio*  argues  to  the  adult  on  the  riecc»jiity  of  Itaplism: 
*"  Baptism  is  no  piuytbing  of  human  invention,  but  hat>  been 
xnsiitutcd  by  God  UimBcIf,  who  haa  eoracstly  and  strictly  com- 
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manded  that  we  sho^dd  cause  ourselves  to  be  baptized  (wir  nns 
muBsen  taiifen  laasen),  or  we  cannot  be  saved  {oder  Bollen  nicht 
Belig  werdon).  No  man  ia  to  think  of  it  as  a  trifling  matter  — 
the  mere  putting  on  of  a  new  coat." 

-  Grater  (who  was  styled  "  the  shield  and  aword  of  Lutheran- 
iBm"j,  in  commenting  on  the  worda  of  the  Confession,  says:* 
"  Inasmuch  as  Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation,  it  is  carefully 
to  be  noted  what,  and  of  M'hat  sort,  ie  that  necessity.  When 
the  Augsburg  Confoasion  teachea  that  Baptism  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  it  refers  to  the  ordinary  mode  which  God  observes  in 
saving  men.  For  in  that  respect  (ibi)  Baptism  is  necessary, 
and,  indeed,  in  such  measure  (ita)  that  if  any  one  is  umcilling 
to  be  baptized,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  obtain  Baptism,  he 
shall  surely  be  condemned  ;  for  the  contempt  of  the  Sacrament 
condemns.  The  meaning  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  there- 
fore, is  this,  that  Baptism  ia  not  a  thing  iudifterent,  which  any 
one  may  use  at  hia  liberty,  but  that  it  ia  an  external  mean  of 
such  kind  that  every  one  embracing  the  Chriatian  faith  is 
V>ouniI  (debet)  to  use  it,  if  it  ia  possible  for  him  to  obtain  it. 
But  the  matter  ia  different  in  a  case  of  necesaity,  when  any 
one  cannot  obtain  it." 
4.  The  Confession  docs  not  teach  that  the  outward  part  of 
Baptism  regenerates  those  who  receive  it.  It  says 
wiutH>.Hn«w  that  it  IS  necessary  to  be  born  agam  of  Baptism 
""'^'  and  nf  the  IMy  Spirit.    It  is  evident  from  this  that 

it  draws  a  distinction  between  the  two.     It  implies  that  we 
may  have  the  outward  part  of  Baptism  performed,  and  not  be 
born  again  ;  but  confessedly  we  cannot  have  the  saving  energy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  exercised  upon  us  without  being  born  again, 
whether   ordinarily  in   Baptism,  or   extraordinarily  without 
Baptism.     The  very  order  of  the  words  is  8igni6cai)t,  for  the- 
confessors  do  not  say,  and  would  not  say,  "  born  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  Baptism:  "  but  the  order  ia  the  very  reverse,  "rf 
Baptism  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."    Hence,  while  thedoctrioeof 
the  Confession  ia  that  the  new  birth  itself  is  absolntely  essen — '     " 
tial  to  salvation,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  Holj  Spirit  ii^^ 
absolutely  essential  to  the  new  birtfa,  it  is  not  Itt  doctriiw  tlutff^- — 

*  Pmlect.  Aeadamk.  In  Angut.  CrahM.    Bd.  TwL  Jw*.  itU.  f.  Ha 
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thi}  outward  purt  of  naptiflm  ia  esAoutial  almolutely,  nor  that 
regeneration  necessarily  attends  it.  The  necessity  of  the  out- 
vard  part  of  ilaptiem  is  not  the  abeoltite  one  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  Oimself  works  regeneration,  but  i«  the  ordinary 
neoeanty  of  the  precept,  and  of  the  means.  It  is  necesBary 
^^becftuse  God  has  enjoined  it,  and  volaatary  neglci-t  to  do  what 
^^WkI  hu  enjoined  destroys  man.  It  ie  ucceiouiry  IxicaUM  God 
r  has  conoected  u  promise  with  it,  and  ho  who  voluntarily 
L  neglects  to  sock  God's  promises  in  God's  eoinicctious  will  look 
I  for  thciu  in  vain  viMwhere.  It  is  necessary  because  God  makes 
it  one  of  tli«  ordinary  chAiiiiels  of  Hiit  grace,  and  be  wlio  roU 

Inntartly  tunis  from  the  ordinary  channel  to  sock  grace  elms 
irherc,  will  ttock  it  in  vuin.  It  is  so  necessary  on  our  part  that 
we  may  not,  wo  dare  not,  n^lcct  it.    But  ou  God's  part  it  is 

»not  so  necessary  that  He  may  not,  in  an  extmordimiry  eaae, 
ivach,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  what  Dnptinm  is  Ilia  ordinary 
mode  of  accomplishing.  Fond  is  ordinarily  iiecesHnry  to  human 
life;  fii>  that  ihe  father  who  voluntarily  withholds  food  from 
his  child  is  at  heart  its  murderer.  Yet  food  is  not  so  abso- 
lutely essential  to  human  life  that  God  may  not  sustain  life 
without  it.  God's  own  appointments  limit  us,  but  do  not  limit 
lUm.  Man  does  live  by  food  alone  on  the  side  of  God's  ordi- 
nary appointment ;  yet  he  no  less  livee,  when  God  so  wilts,  no( 
by  bread  alone,  hut  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  th« 
moath  of  God. 

&.  Ilcncc,  of  necessity,  goes  to  the  ground  the  nssumptioo 
tlist  the  Auinhnrg  OonfcRAion  teoebcs  that  unbnp- 
t-iKcn  infanrs  are  loAt,  or  that  any  man  deprived,  •..iumj  ■«» 
without  any  fault  of  his  own,  of  Baptism  i«  lost.  **^' 
'W  ben  we  aay  abadule,  we  mean  that  which  allows  of  no  exccp- 
linna.  The  absotnU  iiwossity  of  Baptism,  in  this  muse,  has 
faean  continually  denied  in  our  Church. 

The  language  of  LrtHRR  is  very  explicit  on  this  point.* 
Xn  bis  "C'hristliehn  Uodciikcn  "  (1&42),  in  reply  to  anxions 
VJfanatian  mothers,  he  (1)  refutes  and  forbids  the  practice  of 
%iic  Romish  Church,  of  baptizing  a  child  not  fully  )>oni,  a 
^v*ctice  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  absolute?  necessity  of  Bap- 

*  Ltipilf  td.  »f  Luibtr'i  Werbd  Vol.  iiii.  pp  imMXi. 
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titm  to  the  ealvation  of  a  child.    (2)  He  directs  that  those  who 
are  preecDt  ehoutd  hold  firmly  to  Chriat's  words,  "unless  a 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  sec  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and 
shall  kneel  down  and  pray  that  our  Lord  God  may  make  this 
child  partaker  in  His  HuSerings  and  death,  and  shall  then  not 
doubt  that  He  knows  full  well  how,  in  his  divine  grace 
and  pity,  to  fulfil  that  prayer.     "Wherefore,  since  that 
little  child  has,  by  our  earnest  prayer,  been  brought  to  Christ, 
and  the  prayer  has  been  uttered  in  faith,  what  we  beg  is  estab- 
lished with  God,  and  heard  of  Hini,  and  he  gladly  receiveth  it, 
as  He  Himself  says  (Mark  x.  14) :  "  Suifer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God."     Then  should  we  hold  that  the  little  child,  though  it 
has  qot  obtained  Baptism,  is  not,  on  that  account,  lost  ?    "  Dan 
das  Kindlein,  ob  es  woht  die  rechte  Taufe  nicht  erianget,  dar 
von  nicht  verloren  ist." 
This  "  Bedenken  "  of  Luther  was  accompanied  by  an  expo- 
sition of  the  27th  Psalm,  by  Bagenbagen,  which 
Luther  endorsed.     The  main  object  of  Bugcnhageo 
in  this  treatise  is  to  give  consolation  in  regard  to  unbaptized  chil- 
dren, over  against  what  he  calls  the  shameful  error,  drawn  not 
from  God's  Word,  but  from  man's  dreams,  that  such  children 
are  lost.     Bugenbagen,  after  teaching  parents  to  commit  to 
God  in  prayer  their  child  which    cannot  be  baptized,  adds: 
"  Then  shall  we  assuredly  believe  that  God  accepts  the  child, 
and  we  should  not  commit  it  to  the  secret  judgment  of  God- 
To  commit  it  to  the  secret  judgment  of  God,  is  to  throw  to  thw 
wind,  and  despise  the  promises  of  God  in  regard  to  little  chil- 
dren," (pp.  400— )22S    Both  Luther  and  Bugenhagen  discus* 
at  large  the  argument  for,  and  objections  against,  the  doctrine 
of  the  salvation  of  unbaptized  little  children,  and  demonstrate 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  faith  of  our  Church,  that  Baptism  i» 
absolutely  necessary :  that  is,  that  there  are  no  exceptions  or" 
limitations  to  the  proposition  that,  unless  a  man  is  born  again 
of  the  Water  of  Baptism,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Luther  and  Bugenhagen    condemn  those  wbo  refuse  to 
unbaptized  children  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  and  who 
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Et  to  layiiij^  their  bodies  in  cnnnerrated  ground,  at  if  they 

were  rtutaide  of  the  Church.     "  We  biir_j^  them,'  nay  they,  "m 

Chrifttiniis,  oonf«6siii^  thereby  that  we  believe  the  ntrotig  osatir- 

ftnoes  of  Christ.     The  bodies  of  theae  UDb»ptized  childreu  have 

I  part  in  the  joyous  resurrection  of  life."" 

IJoFFii.\N  (Toehingeii,  1727),  to  whom  we  owe  one  of  tha 

moflt  sdmirable  of  the  older  expositiona  of  the  Confession, 

I  0ajrs:  "  It  do«s  not  follow  from  these  words  that  all  ehildren 

of  unbclii'vurs,  born  out  of  the  Church,  arc  lost.     Still  less  is 

aucfa  an  infcrane«  true  of  the  uiihuptizcil  children  of  Chni*tian!t; 

for  although  rvgcneration  ii«  generally  wrought  in  infantH  hy 

Uaptteni,  yet  it  may  be  wrought  extraordiiiartly  by  an  opera^ 

tioii  of  the  Holy  S^rit  without  means,  which  the  Augaburg 

I  Confcnaiun  doe«  not  deny  in  these  words.     It  merely  deairea 

to  teach  the  at>sQ[ute  necessity  of  the  new  hirth,  or  regenera* 

lion,  and  the  ordinary  necessity  of  Baptism.     On  the  qucetion 

^'v-bether  the  infants  of  the  heathen  nations  are  lost,  moat  of 

|«nir  theologians  prefer  to  suspend  their  judgment.     To  affirm 

a  certain  thing  that  they  are  loet,  could  not  be  done  without 

ra8hnesa."t 

Fkverlix  (Ob«.  to  A.  C.  p.  10,)  says:  "In  regard  to  the 
infants  of  unbelievers,  we  are  either  to  suspend  our  judgment 
>r  adopt  the  milder  opinion,  in  view  of  the  universality  of  tho 
mtlvittion  of  Christ,  which  can  be  applied  to  them  by  some 
^extraordinary  mmic  of  regeneration." 

B     Carpzov,  whom  Introduction  to  our  Symbolical  Books  is  a 
BclMsioin  its  kind,  Mtys:  "The  Augsburg  Confession  docs  not 
™^My  that  unbaptixed  infants  muy  not  be  regenerated  in  an 
^xtraoniinary  mode.    The  harsh  opinion  of  Augustine,  and  of 
vther  fathers,  in  regard  to  this,  was  based  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  John   iii.  A,  for  thoy  regarded  those  words  aa 
'teaching  an  absoiutt  necessity  of  Uapiism,  when,  in  fact,  that 
Viocessity  is  only  oriiinary  —  a  nectissity  which  binds  us,  and 
Xrill  not  allow  us  to  despise  or  neglect  Baptism,  but  does  not 
nt  rU  hind  God  to  this  mean,  as  if  He  cotiid  not,  or  would  not, 
in  n  case  of  neoeeeity  arising  in  His  own  providence,  perform 
^thftt  in  an  aOraordinary  way,  which,  in  other  cases,  He  per- 

^^^       •  P.  *\%.  t  F^  M.  "■ 
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forms  in  an  ordinary  OQe^  through  mcaiu  instituted  \>y  Ilim- 
self.  Ab,  thoirfurc,  thi^i  texts  of  SoriptnH!  itpcak  of  aii  ordinary 
necessity,  to  ul«o  of  thut  same  sort  of  necewity,  and  of  no 
oth«r,  do  Prot««tHnt«  »pcak  iu  tho  Augsburg  Conf«3sion." 

It  would  bo  very  en*»y  to  give  criilence  on  the  eamc  point 
from  all  our  most  eminent  Lutheran  writem  on  the  doclrim- 
of  our  Church,  but  it  ia  not  neceasary,  Ko  one  who  han  reail 
them  will  need  any  citationn  to  estabUsh  a  fart  with  which  he 
in  so  familiar.  They  who  tell  the  world  that  it  ia  a  doctrine 
of  our  Church  that  Baptism  is  abtohitely  eesontial,  and  that 
all  unbaptized  persons  arc  lost,  cun  only  be  defended  from  the 
charge  of  malleious  falHcbood  on  the  ploa  of  ignorance.  Bat 
ignorance,  if  it  assume  the  responsibilities  of  knowledge,  is 
not  innocent. 

fi.  The  truth   is,  no  system  bo  thoroughly  as  that  of  tho 
initoi   «i.i-  I'Utheran  Church  plaoee  the  salvation  of  infanta  oil 
nun  In  III.  I..I-  the  very  higlie§t  ground.  i 

The  Pelaoias  systent  would  save  them  on  the 
ground  of  personal  innofcnco,  but  that  ground  we  have  seen 
to  be  fallacious.    Tho  CALVisrsTic  system  places  their  salva- 
TbiOiMubiif  *■'**"  ""  '^'**  ground  of  divine  election,  and  speaks 
»».i™.  of  elect  infants,  and  hence,  in  \\n  older  and  more 

severely  logical  shape  at  least,  suppoticd  not  only  that  some 
untmptizcd,  but  aUo  that  some  haptiKed  infants  uro  lost. 

1.  In  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Confession,  chap,  vi.,  it  is 
said:  "Our  tiret parents  .  .  sinned.  .  .  The^i(i?f  of  thissin  was 
imputed,  and  the  same  death,  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature,  cojj- 
wyed  to  nil  their  posterity.  Every  sin,  both  oriyinal  and 
actual,  .  .  doth  ia  its  own  nature  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner, 
whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  ibe  tcrath  of  God  and  curse  of  tho 
law,  and  so  madu  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries,  spiritual, 
temporal,  and  rkrnal."  The  infant,  then,  Christian  or  Pagan, 
is  born  in  "  guilt,'*  "  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  so  made  subject  to  eternal  death."  How 
does  (^Ivinistu  relieve  it  from  this  condition  ?  The  answer  to 
this  ia  given  in  what  follows. 

2.  The  election  of  God  rests  upon  nothing  whatever  foreseen 
in  the  creature  (ch.  iii.  &),  "as  cauaes  or  oonditious  moving 
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Him  thereunto."  The  foresoon  Chriatian  birth,  or  early  dcAtb, 
of  a  child  cnn,  thererore,  in  no  renpect  bear  iijion  its  election. 
To  aasnine  ttmt  nil  children  djing  in  infancy',  even  the  children 
of  ChriMian!),  are  elect,  and  yet  that  the  previBion  of  their 
being  eo  born  and  ao  dying  has  no  relation  to  their  election,  is 
illogical. 

8.  **  As  God  bath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  eo  hath 
He  .  ,  .  foreordained  all  the  nw««*  Ihrrtunto.  Wherefore  ttifi/ 
who arf  eteeted  .  .  .  are  efo-twdftf  r^ilM  vnto jaith  in  CiiriBthj 
Hie  Spirit  working  in  due  season ;  are  juatifiedy  adopted,  sano- 
tified,  and  kept  l>y  His  pow«r  through  faith  unto  salvation. 
Neither  are  fluy  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  cSVctually  eaJled, 
Justified,  adopted,  snueliticd,  and  saved,  Intt  the  dtvt  onltf." 
{WMtfli.  Oonf.  iii.  6.) 

According  to  this  Article,  where  the  "tiu^ttns  thereunto" 
are  not,  the  election  is  not.  Hut  in  the  Catvinistic  system 
Baptism  is  not  the  means  of  grace,  but  only  the  sign  or  seal  of 
grace  (xxvii.  I).  What  is  the  mean  whereby  "elei:t  infants" 
are  efleotnally  co/^n'  unto  "  failh  in  Christ"?  and  do  infanta 
have  "/aifA  in  Christ?"  are  they  "jnstified,  sanctified,  kept 
through  faith  unto  salvation  "?  Only  those  who  ha^-e  the 
means  are  among  the  elect,  and  only  the  elect  hare  the  effectual 
means.  Then  Pagnit,  Mohammedan,  and  Jewish  adulta  and 
iDfants  are  of  necessity  lost.  Itut  has  even  a  baptized  infant 
lh«  meana  of  ctlectnal  calling,  of  fiiith,  of  jui4tifi cation  ?  The 
Lutberan  system  says,  It  lias.  The  (^Ivinistio  system  ^ays,  It 
haa  not.  Either,  then,  the  elect  infant  is  saved  without 
means,  or  there  are  none  elect  who  die  in  inCancy.  But  Cal- 
vinism denies  both  propositions,  and  ia  involved  in  hopeless 
contradiction.  Either  Baptism  is  properly  a  means  of  grace, 
and  not  its  mere  seal,  or,  according  to  Calvinism,  logically 
pressed,  no  one  dying  in  infancy  is  elect,  and  alt  infants  aiv  lost. 

4.  "AU  those  vhom  God  hath  predestinated  onto  life,  and 
IhoK  OSLT,  He  is  pleased  efloctually  to  call  by  Ilia  Word  and 
Spirit  .  .  "(x.  1).  "  This  oftoctoal  call  is  not^/ronianirfAinjo/fli* 
firtaetn  in  man  "  (x.  2).  "Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  arc 
regenerated  and  save<l  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who 
worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how  He  pleueoth.    So  also  arc 
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kll  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapftble  of  being  ouhcanBy 
Oftlled  by  the  miniatry  of  the  Word  "  (x.  3).  "  Faitb  ia  otiii- 
$tarity  wrought  by  tho  tuiDiittry  of  the  Word  "  (xiv.  1).  Ilore 
tbo  system  coruM  Ajj^in  into  direct  aelf-coiitradiclion.  In  tho 
foco  of  chap.  ii).  fl,  it  t»  taught  that  there  in  ati  "efteoluul 
call,"  witlioiil  meaiiii,  without  anything  outwanl,  without  the 
BtiniRtry  of  the  Word,  or  Sacraments,  utterly  out  of  the  ordl- 
uary  channel.  "  It  might  be  lawful."  saya  Pater  Martyr,  "  to 
aflirm  that  young  chiltln-n  be  born  again  by  the  Word  of  God, 
but  yet  by  the  inward  Hon/,  that  i«  by  the  comfortable  power 
of  Christ  uiid  hi»  Holy  Spirit.'^"  JBut  if  the  Holy  Ghost,  with- 
out  any  idcuum,  rcgeiiciiite»  soiiie  of  the  elect,  why  may  there 
not  bo  el<»ct  I'agunit  rcacheil  in  the  aanio  way  ?  and  if  it  be  said 
that  only  those  horn  in  ("hriAtendoni  arc  elect,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, extraordinarily  called,  is  not  that  an  admia»ion  that 
Uie  mere  fact  of  birth  in  Christendom  in  some  senete  influcnocs 
the  election?  The  Baptist  aystcm,  which  totally  withholds 
Baptism  from  the  infant,  and  every  system  which,  while  it  con- 
fers tho  outward  rile,  dcniee  that  tbcre  is  a  grace  of  the  Uol/ 
Spirit  of  which  llapti»ni  )»  the  ordinary  channel,  are  alike  desti- 
tute, on  their  theory,  of  any  mtiatm  actually  appointed  of  God 
to  beal  the  soul  of  the  infant. 

The  RoMtBti  ayatem,  too  Pelagian  to  think  that  original  sin 
could  bring  the  positive  pains  of  etemni  death, 
and  too  tenacious  of  the  external  rite  to  concede 
that  an  infant  can  be  sa^'od  without  that  rite,  leaves  its  thctrio- 
giaus,  outmdu  of  this  general  determination,  in  a  chaos  of  doubt. 
Snrae  of  them  reach  the  middle  theory,  that  tho  unba|itiKed 
iofnot  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  bell,  but  in  a  dreary  limbo. 
Others  consign  it  to  hell.  The  (k>i'xci!.  of  Tbhnt  declares:  *'  If 
any  one  shall  say  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  Xew  Law  arv  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  without  them,  or  a  d«*ir« 
for  tbom,  men  obtain  .  .  .  the  grace  of  justification  .  .  .  ;  let 
him  be  anathema."  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that  Baptism  .  ,  is 
not  necessary  unto  luilvation,  let  him  be  anatb«ma."t  The 
Catkchism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Queat.  xxz) :  "  Nothing 

■  C«mino>  Pluce,     Tmnil   bj  Antbonis  Marian.  1583.  Lond.  F«t  It.  1^6. 
t  Stw.  *li.  Cod.  4.     Da  It^lUm.  Can.  6. 
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can  BMtn  tnoro  neceaiiry  tlian  tliRt  tlic  fnithiVil  he  taught  lliat 
this  Law  of  BuptUm  U  prceoribetl  by  our  Lord  to  all  men,  imto- 
nmcli  tliiit  they,  unl««w  thoy  he  regenerated  auto  (Sod  through 
tlie  gnu*  of  Riiptiem,  are  V^frti  by  their  parenta  to  everlasting 
mwry  and  dealruction,  whether  tlieir  jMtrunts  be  believers  or 
anbelicvera."  In  ex|H)sition  of  the  doctrine  of  Trent,  Bkllah- 
MIK  says:  "The  Church  has  always  believed  that  if  infanta 
dopnrt  from  this  life  without  Baptism,  they  perish.  Tho 
Oatbolie  faith  rfquin-s  us  to  bold  that  littlo  ones  dying  with- 
out Ilaptiam  are  oondcninod  to  the  penalty  of  otcnial  death." 
"  Yet  ar«  th«y  not  punixbtHi  with  the  penitlty  of  *c-n«e  or  of 
sensible  fire."  "  It  i»  profuMr  that  those  little  onw  sutler  an 
internal  grief  (although  a  niORt  mild  one),  fontsmnch  ut  they 
anderstand  that  they  are  deprived  of  bloBfledneRa,  nre  sepa- 
rated from  the  aoeiety  of  pious  brethren  and  parenta,  are 
thrust  down  into  the  prison  of  hell,  and  are  to  spend  their  life 
in  perpetual  darkness."*  Douisictis  a  Soto  says  that  "  in  the 
(Roman)  Chur<.-b  it  is  a  most  fixed  point  that  no  little  one 
without  Baptism  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
MALBONATUst  says  "they  are  condcnmod,  with  the  goats,  to 
the  let^  tiand ;  that  at  on<Mi  upon  their  d<-uth  they  descend  into 
boll."  CANOd^:  "Their  souls,  with  the  bodiiv  n-sumed,  are 
thrust  out  into  darkncsit." 

How  beautiful  and  self- harmonious,  over  againeit  all  theee, 
is  the  7iew  of  onr  Church.  Over  against  the  Cai-  .  . 
viniflt,  it  knows  of  no  non- elect  aiianta,  but 
believes  that  our  children  are  alike  in  the  oyea  of  Infinite 
mercy.  Over  atrainst  the  Fela^iauH  it  confeaecs  that  all  chil- 
dren arc  sinners  by  nature,  and  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
niURt  change  those  natures.  Over  against  the  Anabaptist*, 
and  the  school  which  is  at  heart  in  aympathy  with  the  Ana- 
baptist theory,  though  it  retains  infant  Baptism  as  a  form, 
our  Church  believes  that  God  has  appointed  Baptism  as  the 
ordinary  channel  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  a  child.  In  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
Ordinary  moans  appointed,  our  Church  sees  the  guaranty  that 

*  Ub   t  D*  Bapl.  «h.  1*.     Ub.  V[.  ah.  ii.,  i>.,  ri.  f  Oa  MaU.  kit.  38. 
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Ood  wishes  to  renew  and  save  children,  and  what  to  powerfuHif 
as  this  prompts  the  hiceaed  assurai^e  thai  if  God  fails  to  ivach 
the  child  in  Ilis  onlinar/  way.  Tie  will  reach  it  in  some  other? 
The  Calvinist  might  liare  doabis  ae  to  the  salvation  of  a  dyin^ 
child,  for  to  him  Baptism  is  not  a  sure  guaraut}*,  and  its  grace 
ia  iiicuut  only  for  the  elect ;  the  BapliHt  ought  logically  to  have 
doubts  on  his  system  lu*  to  whether  no  infant  can  he  saved,  for 
his  system  supjjosea  that  God  has  no  njipointod  means  for  con- 
ferring gra(.-e  on  it,  and  as  wo  iirc  confc«!todly  under  a  system 
of  grace  and  providence  w)ii<rh  ordiiiiirily  works  hy  means, 
the  prosuinptioii  is  ulniDitt  irrtitiiitstibk',  that  where  God  bus  no 
mtan  to  do  a  thing  He  does  not  intend  todo  it.  But  the  con- 
aervAtivc  rrutestant  eniinot  doubt  on  this  point  of  such  tender 
and  vital  interest.  The  bnptliied  child,  he  feels  assured,  ia 
actually  aeccpted  of  the  Saviour,  and  under  the  benignuut 
power  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  In  infant  Baptism  is  the  gracious 
pledge  that  God  means  to  save  little  children  ;  that  they  have 
a  distinct  place  in  His  plan  of  mercy,  and  that  He  has  n  dis- 
tinct mode  of  putting  them  in  that  place.  When,  then,  in  the 
luynterious  providence  of  this  Lover  of  thceo  precious  little 
Ones,  they  arc  cut  off  from  the  reception  of  His  grace  by  ita 
ordinary  channel,  our  Cbureb  still  obenshos  the  iiio«t  blessed 
assurance,  wrought  by  the  very  existence  of  infant  Baptism, 
that  in  some  other  way  Oo«rs  wisdom  and  tenderness  will 
roai-'b  and  redeem  them.  Our  conlidenco  in  the  uncovenantod 
nicrey  of  Ood  is  strong  in  proportion  to  the  tenacity  with 
whii^b  we  cling  to  Baptism  as  an  ordinary  mean  most  neces- 
sary on  our  part,  if  we  may  possihly  have  it,  or  have  it  given. 
Because  in  the  green  valley,  and  along  the  stlH  waters  of  the 
visible  Church,  God  has  made  rich  provision  for  those  poor 
aiu-etrickou  lambs,  —  because  He  has  a  fold  into  which  lie 
gathers  them  out  of  the  blc»k  world,  therefore  do  we  the  mora 
firmly  believe  that  if  one  of  thorn  faint  ere  tlic  earthly  hands 
wbioli  act  for  Christ  can  bring  it  to  the  fold  and  pastare,  the 
great  Shepherd,  in  His  own  blessed  person,  will  bear  to  it  the 
food  and  the  water  necessary  to  nurture  it*  undying  life,  and 
will  take  it  into  the  fold  on  high,  for  which  the  earthly  fold  is 
meant,  at  best,  but  as  a  snfcguard  for  a  little  while.     Bat  the 
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earthly  fold  itaelf,  roared  in  tho  valloy  of  peace,  which  liee 
stoiig  that  water  which  ripple*  with  eoniething  of  u  heavenly 
miuic,  is  a  sure  tokun  of  a  love  which  will  never  fail  of  its 
object  —  a  visible  pledge  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  our  Father 
in  heaven  that  one  of  tbwo  little  one*  should  periah- 

The  Augsburg  Confoseion,  to  eura  up,  affiniis,  M  wc  have 
seen,  that  there  is  un  oi^dulf  necessity  thiit  every  human 
being  should  be  born  ngHiii.  It  afBmts,  moreover,  that  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  \»  abaolutely  eiiflcntial  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  change.  Thefie  pointH  we  have  endeavored  to 
develop.  It  affirmn  or  implies,  moreover,  that  Baptism  in  one 
of  the  ordinary  means  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  the 
change,  and  that  Baptism  is  the  only  ordinary  means  of  i/ni- 
reysal  application,  that  is,  ihe  only  means  applicable  alike  to 
udolta  and  infants. 

Iti  this  is  implied: 

1.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily  worke  by  meam. 

2.  That  the  Water  and  Word  of  Bttpti<«m  isortf  of  those  meana. 
S.  That  the  Water  and  Word  of  Baptiem  operates  not  as 

the  proper  agent,  but  im  the  means  of  that  agmt. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  may,  and  where  lie  wiV/,  dtya  work 
the  new  birth  in,  with,  and  under  the  Water  and  Word  of 
Baptism,  BO  that  Baptism,  in  its  oompletest  sense,  la  the  insep* 
arable  complex  of  Water,  Word,  and  Spirit,  bringing  heavenly 
gnico. 

5.  That  this  grace  is  offered  whenever  Baptism  is  adminis- 
tcrud,  and  is  artunlly  conferral  by  the  Holy  Sjtirit,  whenever 
the  individual  receiving  it  does  not  present  in  himself  a  eon- 
Boious  voluntary  barrier  ti>  ita  efficacy.  This  barrier,  in  the 
ease  of  an  individual  personally  rcspnnNible,  ii«  unbelief.  In 
the  case  of  an  infant,  there  is  no  consciotis  voluntary  harrier, 
and  there  is  a  divinely  wrought  receptivity  of  grace.  The 
objector  says,  the  infant  cannot  voluntarily  receive  the  grace, 
therefore  grace  is  not  given.  We  reverse  the  proposition  and 
reply,  che  infant  cannot  voluntarily  reject  grace,  therefore  the 
grai.-e  ia  given.  When  wo  speak  of  a  divinely  wrought  recep- 
tivity of  grace,  wc  imply  that  whatever  God  oflers  in  the  Word 
ur  oleroent  bears  with  the  oB'er  the  power  of  being  received. 
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Wh«ii  He  Ba^B  to  the  mao  with  a  withered  arm,  "  Boach 
forth  tbiDO  arm  t "  that  which  was  impossible  by  nataro  is 
made  poaeible  by  the  very  word  of  commaDd.  The  "Word  and 
Sacraments  jter  se  break  up  the  absolateneas  of  the  oatnral 
bondage  ;  they  bring  an  instant  possibility  of  BalTation.  Grace 
is  in  them  so  far  prerenient  that  he  who  has  them  may  be 
saved,  and  if  he  be  lost,  is  lost  by  his  own  fault  alone. 

Ib  our  Confession  warranted  by  Holy  Scriptarc  in  presenting 
these  viewB  of  Baptism  ?    We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  It  is. 

The  washing  of  Kaaman  (1  Kings  v.  14)  in  the  Jordan,  may 
be  considered  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  baptismal  idea.  A 
promise  was  given  to  Kaainnn,  to  wit,  that  his  leprosy  should 
be  healed.  This  promise  was  cooditioned  upon  the  presup- 
posed faith  of  Noaman,  but  this  faith  was  not  eaffident;  a 
mean  was  appointed  for  the  fulfllment  of  the  promise,  and 
faith  in  the  mean  was  as  absolutely  prerequisite  in  Naaman 
as  faith  in  the  promise.  Faith  in  Qod  always  involves  faith 
in  His  meane  as  well  as  faith  in  His  promisee.  If  Naaman 
had  not  believed  the  promise  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
Jordan  ;  but  if  Naaman  had  believed  the  promise,  and  bad 
yet  refused  to  go  and  wash  —  which  was  the  attitude  he  actu- 
ally assumed  at  first  —  he  would  not  have  been  saved  from  the 
leprosy. 

The  washing  of  Naaman  was  not  an  arbitrary  ssaociatioD, 
but  was  made  of  God  a  real  and  operative  mean,  so  that  io, 
with,  and  under  the  water,  the  divine  power  wrought  which 
healed  his  leprosy.  Naaman  was  bound  to  the  means,  bo 
that  no  element  but  water  —  no  water  but  that  of  Jordan  — 
would  have  availed  to  cleanse  him.  His  faith  would  not 
cleanse  him  without  the  water.  Abana  and  Pharpar,  and 
every  river  that  rolled,  and  every  sea  that  lifted  ita  waves, 
would  have  rolled  and  risen  in  vain,  for  the  water  that  was  to 
do  such  great  things  was  not  mere  water,  bat  that  water 
which  God  had  et^oined,  and  with  which  his  promiae  was 
bound  up  (Luther:  Smaller  Catechism).  Tet  if  Haaman,, 
earnestly  striving  to  reach  the  Jordan  after  the  promiae,  bad. 
been  providentially  prevented,  we  may  believe  that  God  would 
have  wrooght  the  care  without  the  meaiu. 
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Let  UB  look  At  th«  rcpreeontationB  of  the  New  T«atament. 
1.   Mark  xvi.  16.  "He  tlint  bcli«veth,  akd  is  baptiikd, 
KbAl)  be  Bared ;  but  ho  that  believeth  oot  ehal)  l>e  damned." 
(The  Saviour  dnes  not  n.ti>M»t  the  allusion  to  Bairfiam  in  the 
second   part  of  thU   Etenlfiiioe,  becauae   he  that  does  not  be- 
lieve is  already  condemned,  whether  baptized  or  not.)     Kore 
ifi  fiomotbiu^   mentioned   as  a   mkak,   to   wit,  liaplii<m,  and 
salvatiuu  is  ix  kouii  sknsb  couditioned  upon  it.     When  men 
read:  "He  that  believetb, and  ie  not  baptizc-d.ihall  be  »avc<l," 
they  fct-puratv  what  God  has  joined,  and  <.-ontrndi<7t  our  Lord. 
But  here,  doubtluM,  oar  Lord  draws  tlio  distinction  in  which 
■fiur  Cliiircb  follows  Him:  faith  is  Air30LTTTKi.T  CBMntial  to  sal* 
Hvation,  baptism  ordixarilv  essential  only. 
H     2.  Acts  ii.  38.     "Then  ret«r  8uid  unto  them,  Repent  and 
HfiE  BArrizKD,  every  one  of  yon,  in  the  name  of  Jeaua  Chriat,  for 
the  rcmiasion  of  ein,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
^  Crhoet."    Uvro  Baptism  is  represented  as  one  mean,  and  for 
^tboee  who  could  have  it,  as  the  indispensable  mean,  to  the 
retuiftfliou  of  sin,  and  tlio  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  Acifl  Mil.  16,    "  AriHo  and  bo  baptixed,  and  wash  away 
thy  eins,  calling  on  the  tianio  of  the  Lord." 

4.  KoHAXS  VI.  3.     "  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  uh  as  wer« 
iiptixed  into  Jesita  Christ,  were  buptizod  into  His  d«fttlit 

we  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death." 
1  Cob.  XII.  18.    "For  by  one  Spirit  aro  wo  all  Iwiptized 
into  one  body."    Here  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Bap- 
tism, and  tlio  fact  that  in  baptism  rightly  received  we  are 
ingraf[«d  into  the  ouo  body  of  Chriit,  are  distinctly  taught. 

G.  Oal.  Id.  27.     "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ,"     Baptitni,  in  its  whole 
^■BompaBB  and  intent,  ia  not  meant  to  introduce  into  mere  out- 
^^ard  relations,  but  bears  with  it  a  gnu'e  hy  wluoh  he  who 

^ghtly  usee  it  ia  invested  with  the  righteousnoss  of  Christ. 
^^  7.  Cot.  II.  1£.    "Buried  with   Him  in  Baptism,  wherein 
^\\.  0.  in  Buptisni)  also  ye  are  riaen  with  him  throagh  the  faith 

of  the  operation  of  God." 
^k    8.  1  Pbtbr  III.  20.     '*The  ark  ...  .  wherein  few.  that  is, 
^«jlit  souls,  were  savbo  bi  water.    The  like  figuro  whercunto 
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even  BAPTISM  doth  also  now  save  us;"  or,  moro  literelty, 
"  Wbich  (that  18,  water)  dotb  now  save  you  alw,  (that  is)  the 
antitype  Baptiem  (dolh  now  save  you)." 

9.  Joux  III.  5.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  wat«r,  nnd  of  the 
Kpirit,  ho  CAiiuol  «iitor  the  kiugdum  of  God."  It  U  on  thia 
verse  ppoi.'ntiiieutly  the  phrasreology  of  the  part  of  the  Oo»- 
fe«eion  now  under  consideration  is  baaed.  It  embraces  the 
same  vla^  of  persona  of  which  our  Confeesion  speaks.  The 
CoDfv««iuu  speaks  of  '-aU  men  naturally  born  after  Adam;" 
the  Saviour  *pi-ak»  of  "  that  wbich  is  horn  of  the  fleeb,"  that 
is,  all  our  rat^e,  infant  and  udiill.  Our  Confession  says  they 
have  ein  ;  our  Saviour  imyii  they  are  flssb,  that  is,  arc  corrupt. 
The  Confesaion  says  they  must  be  bon)  again,  in  order  to  bo 
saved ;  our  Loi-d  says  that  iinlesA  they  are  born  again,  they 
cannot  oee  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  The  Confesaion  attributes 
the  new  birth  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  agent,  so  does  our  Lord; 
the  ConfiWioii  attributes  a  part  in  the  new  birth  to  Baptism, 
80  does  our  Lord.     W'e  mu»it.  be  born  again  of  water. 

Alkohi),  not  a  Lntheran,  does  not  go  too  far  ivhen  ho  «ay8: 
"There  cim  be  no  doubt,  on  any  honest  interpretation  of  the 
words,  that  'to  be  born  of  water,'  refers  to  the  token  or  Ooi^ 
Wduu  SHIN  OF  Baitish  :  '  to  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,'  to  the  thing 
signified,  or  inward  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  attempts 
to  got  rid  of  these  TWO  plain  facts  have  sprung  from  doc- 
trinal PBEJrDicES,  by  which  the  views  of  expoeitors  have  been 
wari^iid.  f-uob  wo  have  in  Calvin,  Grotius,  Cooifius,  Lampe, 
Tholuok,  and  others.  All  tiir  better  and  deccbb  exposiiobs 
have  recognized  the  co-existence  of  the  two  — watkb  and  ths 
Spirit.  So,  for  the  moat  part  the  ancients:  So  LUcke,  in  his 
last  edition,  Do  Wette,  Neaader,  Stier,  Olshausen.  Baptism, 
complete,  with  water  and  the  Spirit,  Is  the  admission  into  the 
kingdom  of  <Jod.  TIiomc  who  have  received  tuboutwabi)  sium 
AKD  THS  spiritual  orace  havo  entered  into  that  kingdom. 
...  It  is  observable  tliat  hero  as  ordinarily,  the  outward 
sign  cornea  tirst,  and  then  the  spiritual  grace,  vouchsafed  id 
and  BY  MEiKS  of  it,  if  duly  received." 

10.  Kphks.  v.  2b--2,T.  "Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
Himself  for  it,  that  lie  might  sanctipy  and  cleanse  it  wtin 
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THB  TASBino  ov  WATBR  by  the  Word,  tliBt  He  m&y  present  it 
to  liiniMlf  A  gloriouH  Chitrch." 

11.  IIkb.  X.  22.  "  Let  ua  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in 
full  n§6i]ra)ice  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an 
evii  conscience,  and  our  bodies  WASuitu  with  pdrb  watkb." 

On  this  verse  Atford  remarks ;  "  There  can  be  no  reaaonahle 
doubt  that  thin  elauw  refers  directly  to  Cbnalian  baptiftm. 
Tlifl  'washing  of  water,'  Eph.  v.  26,  and  *tho  washing  of 
ri'gcucrutiou,*  Titua  iii.  5,  and  the  express  tnention  of  'our 
bodiefl  '  here,  as  dUtingutshed  front*  our  bc&rU,' staiiipfl  this 
interpretation  with  cbhtaintt,  .  .  .  for 'our  bodic«' coii6Dee 
the  reference  to  an  outwurd  act.    And  eo  Theophyluct,  Theo- 
dorvt,  (Eeunienius,  etc.,  Uiihmc,  Kuinoel,  Tholuck,  De  Wctte, 
Sleek,  Llinemann,  Delit/jtoh,  and  the  majority  of  commetita- 
tora.     Still,  in  maintaining  the  externality  of  the  wordR,  as 
referring,  and  referring  aolely  to  Baptism,  we  must  remember 
that  Baitism  iTfiBLP  IB  XOT  a  mere  extfrnal  rite,  but  at  every 
mention  of  it  carnes  the  thought  further,  to  wit,  to  that  spir- 
itual washing  of  which  it  is  itwjlf  Hymbolicml  and  sacramental." 
According  to  1>BLITZ9CH,  "The  irASillNo  tub  boot  with  pubs 
'VATEit  is  purely  sacramental,  the  efluct  of  baptism  taken  in  its 
whole  blesacd  meaning  and  fulfilment  sjs  regards  our  natural 
«xiBteiice.     As  prieots   wc  are  itprinkled,  »*  priests  wo  are 
Imthed  .  .  .  washed  in  holy  Baptiam." 

12.  1  Jobs  t.  I)-8.  "This  is  J  Jo  that  came  by  watkr  and 
tlood,  EVEN  Jcsn8  Christ;  not  by  water  only,  hut  by  watsr 
and  blood.  And  there  arc  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth, 
the  Sfurit,  the  water,  and  the  blood  :  and  theao  three  ogrec  in 

IS.  1  CoK.  VI.  11.  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sflncti- 
licd,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
BY  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

14.  Titus  l«.  5.  "  Not  by  work*  of  righteoiUDees  which  we 
liuve  done,  but  according  to  Ilia  mercy  H«  saved  us  by  the 
vtasuixo  or  BBaaKsuATiox,  akd  renkwino  of  tub  Holy  Ghost, 
which  lie  shMl  on  u»  abundantly." 

Ai.roitD  says:  "Observe  that  here  is  no  figure:  the  words 
ire  literal :  Baptisnj  is  taken  as  in  all  its  complotion,  the  oat- 
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vard,  visible  eign  accompanied  b;  the  inward  epiritaal  gra<: 
Bud  aa  thus  complete,  it  not  only  represents,  but  is  the  n* 
birth,  BO  that,  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  SI,  it  is  uot  the  more  outwai 
act  or  fact  of  fiapti»m  to  which  w«  attach  sach  high  ut 
glorious  epithets,  but  that  complete  })apti?m  by  water  and  tl 
Hoiy  Ghost,  whereof  the  first  olenneiiig  by  wat«r  is,  indc 
the  ordinary  sign  and  seal,  bnt  whereof  the  glorionB  indwc 
ing  Spirit  of  Ood  is  the  only  efficient  cau^e  and  ooiitinaov 
agent.     BaptiHinal    regeneration   ts   tub    msri^iouiiiatitii 
TEiNB  of  the  new  covenant  (Matt.  iii.  11,)  but  let  us  take  care 
that  we  know  and  bear  in  mind  what  'Baptism'  means:  od 
the  mere  eeclesiasiicnl  act,  not  the  more  fact  of  reception, 
that  act,  among  God's  profcusing  people,  hut  that  coniplcti] 
by  the  Divine  act,  inanif<.-«tod  by  the  opcmtton  of  tho  He 
Qhost  in  tho  heart  and  through  the  life." 

The  words  of  Calviu  oo  thi«  same  ptwwige  deBerre  to  be  pr 
duoed:  "It  ought  to  he  a<'(wpti'd  as  a  principle  among 
men,  that  Ood  dnes  not  trifle  with  us  by  empty  tigurea,  hut 
Ilia  own  power  performB  that  inwardly  which  by  the  externid 
sign  h«  e.\hihiu  outwardly.     Wubbbforb  Baptisu  is  pitlI 

AHD  TEDLV   CALLED   TUB   LAYER   OF   BEGBKERATIOX.      Ue  right! j 

holda  the  power  and  u»e  of  the  Hacramento,  who  bo  connect 
the  thing  and  tho  sign,  that  he  oeirher  niakea  the  sign  empty 
and  inefiicaciouti,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  it 
honor,  detracts  from  the  Ifoly  Spirit  what  U  doe  to  llim." 
This  will  suffice  to  show  how  amply,  by  the  very  text 
Holy  Scripture,  and  even  by  the  confession  of  int«rprotera  wl 
are  not  of  our  Church,  bor  Conft.«siou  is  authorized  in  dectd 
ing  that  Uuptiaiu  is  one  of  the  ordinary  meaua  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  working  rbe  new  biKh.  ^H 

XIU.     That  liaptism  is  the  only  ordinary  meant  of  univei^l 
ifauioDi),  ^"-^  application  will  be  dented  by  two  daases  fUona. 
Th_i..  kuiitm  tIjp  (ir«t  (.jajta  9^  thocm  who  deny  that  Baptism  ia 

■■Mn.srimi.fr-  a  mean  of  grace   at  ail,  and  those   erronata 
Hiippikuion.     already  anflicientty  answered  by  the  poseagea 
have   given  from  the  ^Vord  of  Ood.     The   second  claee 
those  who  deny  that  infante  should  bo  bnxitiiced,  and  who,  eo 
Eeqneatly,  maintain  that  there  ie  no  mean  of  grace  provided 
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for  tlicm.  This  error,  to  far  as  its  discuasion  properly  comes 
nnder  tlit  head  of  Original  Sin,  has  already  been  met.  I'he 
nmplvr  disouasioii  of  the  qucstioD  belonga  to  the  Article  on 
iiaptisii). 

Here  then  vre  reach  the  doae  of  the  positive  part  of  the  Arti- 
cic  of  the  Augsburg  Coiifixuion  on  Original  Sin:  the  resC  is 
Biililhetit-al.  This  Article  of  the  Confeosion,  ux  wu  have  seen, 
is  grouuiled  in  every  lino,  and  in  every  word,  on  God's  sore 
teatinioiiy,  and  prrtves,  in  eoinnion  with  the  other  parto  of  that 
nmtclilesit  i^ynihol  iti  which  it  stands,  that  when  our  fathers 
■ought  in  Uod'a  Word  for  light,  sought  with  uarnCHt  prayer, 
uikI  with  the  tears  of  holy  ardor,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
tSpirit  into  the  deep  meaning  of  His  Word,  they  sought  not  in 
■vain. 

XIV.  In  maintaining  the  true  doctrine  of  Original  Stn, 
oar  Church,  of  nooc«aity,  condemns:  i'ai.ri..ntk 

1.  The  rolagiana;  that  is,  it  condmnnB  them  in  "^8  «.'",'iil*i 
their  doctrine,  not  hy  any  means  in  their  person,  '"'"•*''ii'«'»> 
ao  far  as  that  is  sopuntble  from  their  doctrine.  u.i  sm. 

2.  It  condunins,  in  the  mme  way,  all  others  who  deny  that 
t.he  vice  of  origin  is  sin;  and 

8.  It  condemns  all  who  contend  that  man,  by  his  own 
strength,  as  a  rational  being,  can  be  justificil  before  God  ;  and 
"who  thus  diminish  the  glory  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  and  of 
^is  bonetlts. 

Pelogin!)  woa  a  British  monk,  who  flourinhed 
%lmperorB  Arcadius,  Theodusiua,  and  Honorins. 
^About  the  year  41.'>  he  begun  to  teach  unscripturnl 
'viuu-a  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 
«-]ppoeing  the  ManichteanH,  who  aapposcd  a  corruption  in  man 
~wliich  involved  an  uwential  evil  in  his  very  snltstance,  he  ran 
%:o  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  errors  of  Pelagins,  which  our  fathers  had  in  view  in 

(%.his  solemn  rejection  of  them  in  the  Confession,  arc  nol  diffi- 

laU  to  osceriitin.    Our  confeaaors  icnuw  the  views  o\'  I'chigius 

aninly  from  the  powerful  confutation  of  them  in  the  works  of 

kogustine,  who  styled  him  the  enemy  of  grace,  and  to  these 

''.  go  to  ascertain  what  theji^  meant  to  condenm  in  cou- 
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dt'iiiiiiiig  ]'(li\i;iiiriiniii.  Tliis  i-:  the  more  nt'ccssury,  as  there 
arc  iinKloni  writcrH  who  malnlaiii  that  I'elagiua  was  not  the 
crroriat  Augustine  supposed  him  to  be,  and  that  much  of  the 
coiitrovcray  wm  roally  a  war  of  terms.  We  do  not  believe 
this  theory  to  be  correct ;  we  are  satiefled  that  in  a)l  the  main 
points,  AngDBtine  perfectly  understood  and  fairly  represented 
the  position  of  Pela^us.  Hut  be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  he 
disputed  that,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  our  Confeeeion, 
we  must  take  what  was  the  accepted  meaning  of  terms  when 
it  was  frame<l.  The  characteristics  we  now  give  of  Pelagian- 
ism  are  based  mainly  upon  the  statements  of  Augustine,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  are  literally  translated  from  his  very  words. 

1.  The   Pelagians  "■'  denied  that   little   children  lK>m   after 
Adam  coTitract  from  their  very  birth  the  contagion  of  the  old  j 
death."    The  Augsburg  Confession  maintains,  on  the  contrary,            « 
that  "  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  human  beings,  bora  in  the           e 
order  of  nature,  are  conceived  and  horn  in  sin." 

2.  "  Little  children  are  born  without  any  fetter  of  original  Jl 
sin."     They  neither  contract  nor  have  it  from  their  parents. 

3.  "  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  that  they,  by  a  second  ^ 
or  new  birth,  should  be  released  from  this." 

4.  The  Pelagians  did  not  deny  the  duty  of  baptizing  infants,  «■  ■•. 
□or  did  they  dare  to  go  so  violently  against  the  consciousQefls  ^'* 
and  faith  of  the  entire  Church  as  to  deny  that  Baptism  is  a  ^^ 
mean  of  regeneration.  Those  who  deny  this  in  oar  day  are  ^* 
more  Pelagian  than  Pelagius  himself.  The  Petagiaufi  con-  — * 
tended  that  infants  "are  baptized,  that  by  regeneration  they  "^ 
may  be  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  being  thereby  trans- 
ferred from  what  is  good  to  wliat  is  better,  not  that  by  tbat 
renewal  they  were  set  free  from  any  evil  of  the  old  obligation." 

5.  "If  children  were  unbaptized,  they  would  have, indeed, a 
place  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet,  nevertheless,  a  blessed 
and  eternal  life,"  in  virtue  of  their  personal  innocence. 

6.  "  If  Adam  had  not  sinned  he  would,  nevertheless,  have 
died  bodily,  his  death  not  being  the  deeert  of  his  am,  bat 
arising  from  the  condition  of  nature."  Death  is,  therefore, 
not  the  penalty  of  sin.  These  illustrations  are  extracted  from 
Augustine's  Book  on  Uereaies  (chap.  Ixxxviii). 
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Id  the  Second  Book  of  Augustine  on  Pereevcranoo  (cliap.  ii.), 
tie  eaya :  "  There  are  tbrec  points  on  whivl)  the  Church  Catho- 
lic mainly  opposes  thu  PdugiiiiiA. 

7.  *'Oi>e  of  thc«e  rloctriucs  with  whioh  eho  oppoMS  thcni  ii«, 
That  the  grace  of  God  w  not  given  Ixicausc  of  our  ni«rits. 

8.  "The  second  is,  ihnt  whatever  may  bo  thw  righteousness 
of  a  man,  no  one  lives  in  this  corruptible  body  without  sin*  of 
eome  kind. 

9.  "The  third  is,  that  man  contracts  liability  by  the  sin  of 
the  first  man,  and  would  oonie  under  the  fetter  of  condemna- 
tiou  were  not  the  accountability  which  is  contracted  l>y  gen- 
eration dissolved  by  regeneration." 

10.  In  the  sinne  hook  he  iUtril>ut<»  to  the  Pelagians  the  doo- 
trinc  that  "  .Adam'i*  sin  injured  no  one  but  himself." 

The  following  Matcmentft,  drawn  from  other  reliable  90nroc», 
vrill  further  illustrate  the  eharacteriaties  of  Pelagianisra : 

I.  Pelagins  originally  aftsorted  that  man  without  grace  can 
perform  all  the  commandn  of  God.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
urgency  of  his  brethren  ho  subsequently  admitted  that  some 
aid  of  Divine  grace  is  desirable,  hut  only  that  we  might  more 
kASlLY  do  God's  comroandfl. 

'1.  That  concupiscence  or  dcairo,  which  is  in  man  by  nature, 
\m  good,  and  that  the  whole  nature  of  man,  eveii  after  the  fall, 
>~ctnains  entire  and  incorrupt,  so  that  even  in  spiritual  things 
lie  could  do  good,  and  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 

8.  That  sill  is  contmctod  entirely  by  example  and  imitation, 
Kaot  at  all  by  propagation. 

The  confessors,  in  the  Antithesis,  may  have  had  reference, 
vnorcorcr,  to  the  Anabaptists,  who  maintained :  n.  tx  am- 

1.  "That  (tin  waa  so  taken  away  by  the  death  of   '*''"^ 
C^hrist  that  infants,  under  the  New  Teatamenf,  are  bom  with- 
^at  atn,  and  are  innocent,  the  servit  udc  of  death  alone  excepted ; 

2.  "And.  therefore,  deny  that  infanta  are  to  be  baptized, 
^noo  they  arc  born  subject  to  no  sin." 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  perfect  agreement  among  the  writers 
«tt  oar  C'onfcMsion,  whether  Zwinsli  is  alluded  to 
In  toe  Antilheeis.     Our  old  stiindard  writers  are 
almost  aaanimous  in  believing  that  he  wan,  at  least,  one  of 
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those  alluded  to.  Such  is  the  view,  for  example,  of  Meot- 
zer,  Gerhard,  Hoffmann,  Carpzov,  "Walch,  and  Banmgarten. 
Among  recent  writers  Oelln*  devotes  a  coneiderable  part  of 
a  special  treatise  to  the  establishing  of  this  point,  and  places  it 
heyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  true  that  Zwingli  signed  the 
Articles  of  the  Marburg  Colloqny  (1529),  which  were  prepared 
by  Luther,  the  fourth  of  whiub  treats  of  Original  Sin,  hut  which 
shows,  in  common  with  the  others,  that  Luther  designed  to  make 
the  way  to  harmony  of  view  as  easy  as  could  be  consUtent  with 
principle.  In  the  Confession  which  Zwingli  prepared  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  says :  "  Whether 
we  will,  or  will  not,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  original  sin,  as 
it  is  in  the  sons  of  Adam,  is  not  properly  sin,  as  has  just  been 
explained.  For  it  is  not  a  deed  contrary  to  the  law.  It  is, 
therefore,  properly  a  disease  and  a  condition."  "  Infants  have 
not  guilt,  but  have  the  punishment  and  penalty  of  guilt,  to 
wit,  a  condition  of  servitude,  and  the  state  of  oonvicta.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  right  to  call  it  guilt,  because  it  bears  the  inflic- 
tions of  guilt,  I  do  not  object  to  the  term."  That  is  he  did  not 
object  to  the  term,  provided  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the 
term  meant  nothing.  In  his  book  on  Baptism,  Zwingli  says: 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  children  of  believers,  even  before 
Baptism,  which  can  properly  be  called  sin." 

Altino,  the  distinguished  Reformed  divine  who  wrote  an 
Exegesis,  Logical  and  Theological,  of  the  Angsborg  Confes- 
sion, declares  that  it  is  a  calumny  to  assert  that  Zwingli 
denied  that  original  sin  is  truly  sin,  and  says  that  he  mvely 
denied  that  it  was  actual  sin.  But  if  by  denying  that  it  is 
actual,  he  merely  meant  that  it  is  not  a  nn  ootnmitted  by 
deed,  he  denied  what  no  one  affirms ;  bat  if  he  meant  tbid  it  ^^ 
was  not  a  real  sin,  then  he  denied  th«  wrj  thing  whk^,  ^  '• 
according  to  Alting,  it  is  a  calumny  to  i^i^  iqna  lum.  — -'' 
Zwingli  was  a  patriot,  and  as  such  we  admira  hitti  bnt  b*  ^^ 
was,  as  comj^iared  with  CEcoIampadius,  not  to  nuntMl  OMhriSrlo  -^^ 
exceedingly  poor  theologian.  Justus  Jona*  nya  tltJllis^.00 
he  occupied  himself  with  letters  in  the  fina  ' 
Muses  and  of  the  unwiUiuguess  of  Mincrffr 
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invita  Minerva."  It  is  not  for  th«ir  intrinsic  valu«,  but  for  his- 
torical reaaons,  that  it  is  important  to  follow  him  in  his  viows, 
lie  cortalnl/did  not  hold,  thoroughly  mid  conbistently,thc  doc- 
trinfl  which  is  couohcd  in  the  language  of  our  Coiifossion,  that 
"original  sill  is  truly  sin."  I  Iitt  fallacy  is  the  ordinary  one,  that 
the  character  of  sin  ia  in  the  deed,  not  in  the  essence  of  moral 
nature,  which  originates  the  deed ;  that  sin  cannot  hty  but 
must  always  U  dotie.  In  other  words,  he  makes  a  rvnl,  not  a 
merely  phunomcnul  difference  between  bid  in  us,  and  sin  by  us  ; 
the  sin  wo  A"'v,  and  the  sin  we  do.  Every  such  distinction  is 
I'clngiaii.  Zwingli  lIlustratcH  the  condition  of  the  niio  iis  that 
of  the  childivn  Ijom  to  one  who  has  been  pa])tured  in  war. 
"Those  horn  of  him  are  slaves,  not  by  their  fault,  guilt,  or 
crime,  but  by  the  condition  which  followed  a  fault,  for  the 
parent  from  whom  they  are  bom  deserved  this  by  hia  crime. 
The  children  have  no  gnilt."  All  thin  imfurally  means  that 
our  rn(«  inherits  the  penalties  of  guilt,  but  not  guilt  itself. 
They  are  innocent,  hut  arc  treated  as  giiitty.  In  God's  thoughts 
they  are  «i>otle«s;  in  Ood's  acts  they  are  polluted.  The  prori- 
denoe  of  <jod,  and  the  actual  course  of  His  administration,  are 
not  a  reflection  of  Ilia  judgment,  but  a  perversioit  of  it.  Zwin- 
gli's  illustration  only  aggravates  the  case.  TTe  lakes  one  of 
the  roost  alrooious  act^  of  human  cruelty  towards  enemies  in 
war,  and  finds  in  it  a  parallel  to  God's  dealings  with  man. 
His  theory  leaves  the  must  difficult  facta  untouched,  white  it 
removes  the  only  possible  solution  of  them.  Of  all  modes  of 
looking  at  the  subject,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  confused  und 
o1>jeciionable.  It  is  simply  self-conflicting  Pelagiunism.  Pcla- 
gianiem  denied  Iwth  the  ctfect  and  the  cause.  Zwingli  le«ve« 
the  effect  and  ileniM  the  cause.  In  Zwiugli's  letter  to  Urban 
Rhcgiua(lo2ft),he6«y8:  "What  could  be  clearer  than  that  orig- 
inal sin  is  not  sin,  but  a  disease  ?  What  could  I>e  weaker  and 
more  alien  to  :>crijiliire  than  to  say  that  thia  calami/y  is  alle- 
viated by  the  laver  of  Baptism,  and  is  not  merely  a  disease?  " 
In  the  Book  on  Baptism,  written  the  same  year,  he  says: 
We  alBrm  tbat  original  stu  is  only  that  disease  which  we 
bv  inberttance.  Therefore,  original  sin  docs  not  merit 
'  "AD  it  bo  tbat  that  which  is  disease  and 
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contagion  mbbits  thf  jjamb  op  sik,  oa  re  sni  ik  bbalitt 
(revcra)?" 

Tlic  I&ngtinge  of  tbe  condemnatory  claueo  also  rofen   to 

the  Pelagianism  of  tlic  SchoIiulicB,  and  of  many  of 

(i>Diiii>ii:  *^\>-  tne  Koiuidb  Church  ooiituiiiporary  with  the  oonfc«- 

"*-  sors.     Tho  Uoniiah  Church  praises  Angustino,  aiul 

foliowH  Pelagiua, 

It  also,  by  aaticipstioD,  condemns  the  Pelagianizing  t«n- 
denciea  of  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  the  theologiaoa  who 
defended  itfl  decisions,  nnioug  whom  the  Jesuits  wore  ipre- 
eminent. 

It  aUo,  in  tlic  sanio  way.  condemns  tho  Socininn,  Armio- 
ian,  and  Itationalitttic  Theology,  and  the  schools  whieh  ap- 
proximate it.  In  fihort,  all  teaching  which  denies  that  tbo 
fault  of  origin  is  sin  —  all  teaching  that  favors  the  idea  that 
man  by  his  own  pow«r  of  reftflon  can  l>e  jnslified  l)efore  God- 
all  tcnchintr  that  tends  to  diminiah  the  glory  of  the  merit  and  ' 
of  the  benefit  of  Christ,  is  hero  condemned. 

In  fairly  GStimuling  tnucb  of  tbe  plauxible  soptiietry  by 
which  Pcliigiiinism  ia  muintuinfid,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
even  when  actual  sin  takes  place,  the  cotidition  or  s(aU  of  sin 
must  be  antccodoiil  to  the  at-U  A  being  who  has  ever  been 
holy,  nin*t  cwise  to  (h:  holy,  before  he  can  will  or  do  sin.  This 
is  the  neoesRflry  onlcr  of  snccesaion  and  of  conception,  even  if 
il  be  granted  that  these  stages  are  synchronal.  Kot  alt  real 
prccCBsinns  ai-e  precesflions  in  time.  The  doing  originate*  in 
the  mHirtff,  the  iciUing  preauppoBcs  the  will  as  a  faculty,  the 
will  as  a  fa<!ulty  must  be  in  a  detomtinate  eondilion  anteuedcul 
to  a  determinate  act,  and  the  act  takes  its  being  and  character 
from  the  condition.  There  citn  be  no  moral  act  without  ant©.— 
cedent  moral  condition.  The  conditimt  of  the  will  may  reeult 
in  four  ways : 

I.  It  may  be  mncrcdk,  as  Cjod  i.'sCahlishcs  it:  or, 

II.  It  may  bo  rijferUtl  by  iutlucnoes/rom  without, — it  may  IxjW  i 
tested,  tried,  or  tempted  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  aoother^^ 
will:  or, 

III.  It  may  result  from  a  st^f'determimng  potner  in  tbo  wi^ 
as  a  faculty :  or, 
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H        IV.  It  mftjr  be  inrtatf  anA  connate 

H        L  The  firat  condition  of  the  will  of  augols,  and  of  Adam, 

W    "was  concrente :  it  wua  hnly  ftii<l  iintcinpted. 

V  II.  ICB  second  condition  wili  tliai  of  tlic  iingd«,  Icstcd  in  the 
auture  of  things  hy  the  essential  character  of  virtue,  which,  ou 
«n«  aide,  is  the  negative  of  moral  evil,  the  possibility  of  whioli 

_    «vil  is  implied  in  the  vary  denial  of  ii,  and  by  moral  freedom, 

f  iK'hieh  ie  not  coiitinuoiiiily  [lossiblc  without  choice.  It  is  also 
■tlic  condition  of  Eve's  will  aQi.>clod  \>y  the  nature  of  things 
'within  and  without  her.  and  by  the  will  of  the  serpent.  It  ia 
atlao  the   condition   of  Adam's  will  tested  by  tbo  nature  of 

H   things,  by  the  now  curruptod  will  of  his  wife,  and  through  her 

■  \>y  the  will  of  I  he  sorpont.  So  far  as  the  fruit  attracted  Eve 
«iinipiy  as  pk-a»ant  to  eat,  and  beautiful  to  look  upon,  the 
atttntction  was  purely  naluraljand  montlty  indilt'erent.  The 
^robihitory  command  nieanl  that  the  natiirnl  instinct8,cveii  of 
■in  unliillen  creature,  are  not  suflicient  for  the  evolution  of  the 
liigheet  moral  (huravter,  but  that  to  this  character  it  it  «nen- 
tial  tbnt  there  ehall  be  the  voluntsiry  and  continuous  con- 
furniity  of  the  will  of  the  crvnturc  to  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
Originni  righteousness  is,  per  se,  a  eon/tition  of  the  will,  and  is 
antecedent  to  the  first  wt  of  will,     ffmc  a  will,  whose  original 

(oom/i'fioii  is  holy,  can  eome  to  a  sinful  condition,  as  it  involves 
Ui  ultimate  principle,  cannot  be  gras|)cd  by  man,  yet,  what* 
Bvor  may  fumiah  the  occasion,  the   cause  is  the  will  itself: 
'■  The  r««.w  of  ein  is  the  will  of  the  wicked  ""  (causa  poeeati  eat 
Voluntaa  malorum).   "The  perverted  will  (verkohrte  Wille)  tcori- 
elh  sin  .  .  .  which  will  hns  Inniaf  Us/If  from  God  to  evil  (jiuni 
Argcnj."     These  wordn  imply  that  sin  tlie  n<-t,  is  the  result  of 
•till  the  oonditioii.     The  condition  of  the  will  is  the  cause  of  the 
^tunral  act  as  mural,  nml  the  pmvrlfrf  oondition  of  the  will  the 
im»e  of  the  moral  acts  being  prrvirf^'l,  that  ia,  sinful.     We 
|x>euoh  tlie  luat  point  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  go,  when 
I'We  assert  that  in  the  self- determining  power  of  a  finite  holy 
I'Will  fiea  the  posiiibiiity  of  its  becoming  an  unholy  will.     We 
lay  say  that  the  tinite  is.  in  the  naturr  of  things,  liable  to  th« 
[(toBflibility  of  sin,  that  the  positive  good  of  freedom  in  the 
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creature  involves  tbc  iiiciiJ«ntal  ovil  of  the  power  of  abase. 
It  is  eaay  to  multiply  these  comnion-placefl  of  the  argunieat. 
But  none  of  these  aotutiona  bear  npon  the  proctsa  of  the  change— 
of  condition.    They  may  show  that  the  change  is  possible,  bfl^l 
they  do  not  ahow  how  it  takes  jilac^.     Xor,  indeed,  is  a  solution 
of  the(|ue8tionof  the^ofT  ncoes&ary  hert*-.   Thephiloeophy  of  the 
mode  in  no  way  affects  the  certainty  that  the  moral  condition  of 
the  will  preccduB  and  delerminea  its  acta.    While  n  will  is  holy 
in  condition,  it  is  iiiipti^tihle  that  it  should  be  nnholy  in  act.   The 
act  is  what  the  condition  ia.    The  act  has  no  moral  character 
oxc«pt  as  it  derives  it  from  the  condition  of  the  will  in  n-htc^fl 
it  originated.    Things  are  not  moral  or  immoral,  only  person^^ 
are.    The  C8»cntia)  sin  never  corner  to  being  in  the  thought  or 
act,  hut  is,  and  muEit  he,  in  being  Orj'o/r  there  can  he  a  sinful 
thought  or  sinful  act.     The  thought  or  act  i«  not  the  root  of 
sin,  but  sin  ia  the  root  of  the  thought  and  act.    "Out  of  the 
litarl  prwad  evil  thoughts  "—  that  is,  «vil  thought  is  the  out^J 
going  from  an  evil  heart  — act  from  condition.  "  Every  iniugi- 
nation  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil."     *'  Heart " 
implies  will  in  condition,  and  to  this  the  "imagination 
the  thoughts  "  is  8ct-ondiiry  and  derivative.     The  act  ia  detci 
ttiine<l,  the  will  i»  di-n-rmining,  and  the  self-existeut  cAUse 
its  particular  determination,  beyond  which  eause  wo  cannot , 
ia  its  condition.     Each  of  the  'icrifiilive  conditions  supinsea  a' 
preexistcnl  one,  and  when  wc  reach,  a«  we  eoou  must  in  thia^ 
retroBpectiou,  the  tlrat  condition,  which  ia  the  sine  qua  non  o^| 
the  SGCoiul,  tii  the  newmd  is  of  the  third,  we  reach  a  point  at 
which  wc  arc  forced  to  acknowledge  that  all  actual  sin,  in  aomej, 
mouHurc,  results  from  a  primary  condition  of  the  will.    As 
(he  order  of  nature  there  must  be  the  process  of  thinking  befor 
Ihv  result  of  thought,  and  there  must  be  ntind  before  thinkingJ 
and  11  [larlienlar  and  sj^iecific  condition  of  mind  before  the  pai 
ticular  ami  apouilie  thinking  which  eventuates  in  the  partii: 
Inr  and  njiccitic  thought,  ho  must  there  be  the  process  of  nioral^ 
activity  Iwforu  thu  resulting  moral  net,  and  a  faculty  of  will 
Iwforo  the  prui-css  of  moral  activity,  and  a  jiartienlar  and  8p6^| 
oiflc  cfindition  of  the  faculty  of  will  l»efore  the  particular  and^ 
«|K>i'ili6  willing  which  reveala  itself  in  the  particular  moral  act. 
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When  we  any  tlmt  the  morality  of  an  act  is  ooDdiUoned  bjr  the 
-vill,  we  meait  ainiiily  that  the  character  of  the  act  U  ilvrivc-d 
^rom  the  condition  of  the  will,  Tlie  hiii  in  really  »k  the  condi- 
tion of  the  will.  The  fiin  done  is  but  phenomennl  to  the  real 
mn.  In  this  respect  all  sin  is  essentially  original;  and  of  the 
two  extremes  of  statement,  it  would  lie  more  logical  to  assert 
that  all  sin  is  in  its  own  nature  original,  and  no  sin  in  proper 
easetice  actual,  than  to  aMtiine  that  all  aiti  is  actual,  and  no  mn 
originaL  .  Lutuku:*  "Original  sin,  or  sin  of  nature,  sin  of 
person,  is  the  reaf  cardinal  sin  (llauptsiinde).  Did  it  not  exist, 
Tto  actual  sin  wonld  exist.  It  is  not  a  sin  which  is  done,  like  all 
other  sins,  but  it  is,  it  lives,  aaddoes  all  sins,  and  is  the  essenliai 
{wescmliche)  sin." 

If  thin  Mtiinate  of  the  bearing  of  the  condition  of  will  upon 
the  controversy  bctwcc-n  the  Church  uud  Pelagianieni  be  coi^ 
rect,  it  is  evident  that  (he  groat  question  at  i««uc  is.  In  which 
of  the  four  wiuiilium  einiiuerated  is  the  wtil  of  man  now? 

I.  It  is  I'elugiiin  to  assort  that  the  primary  eoftdtiioH  of  the 
will  of  man  now  is  that  of  ron-ToiU  holinoM,  as  It  wm  endowed 
in  the  beginning  by  Uod.  "  Every  man  is  born  in  the  same 
perfection  wherein  Adam  was  before  his  full,  save  only  the  per- 
foclion  of  age." 

II.  It  is  Pelagian  to  a«sert  that  the  primary  condition  of  the 
will  is  now  made  by  ir^fiumctf from  without.  "  Adam  endara> 
aged  .  .  his  posterity  only  by  his  example,  so  far  forth  as  they 
imitate  him.''  "There  ia  no  original  sin,  or  corruption  of 
huiimn  nature." 

HI.  Itia  Pelagian  lo  osHertthat  the  primari/ condition  of  the 
will  now  is,  or  results  from,  a  sftf-diir-nmning  exercise  of  the 
will.  "  Man  of  himself  is  able  to  resist  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions." "  The  well-using  of  free-will  and  of  natural  powers  is 
the  caUM>  of  predcstinatiun." 

IV.  It  is  IVIagiim  to  dent/  that  the  present  condition  of  our 
will  ie  inherited  by  natural  descent:  "Adam  by  his  sin  cu- 
damaged  only  himtclf,"  or,  to  a»«rW*  that  though  our  pres- 
ent condition  of  will  may  be  connate,  yet  tliat  this  oonnate 
condition  ia  either 

*  llaun-pottltla  oa  Ibc  Oospel  for  N«w  Ysir. 
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1.  Lik«  tbat  of  ooncrcntc  holiness;  or, 

2.  Like  that  of  Adnni  wlieii  hts  coadition  was  that  of 
tempted  boliuc«8,  with  the  natural  power  of  Bucoossfol 
aimo;  or, 

8.  That  of  self-determination,  which  stili  frecl}-  exercises 
itself;  or, 

4.  That  of  noii-moral  paaaivity,  neatrality,  or  indifferoiice. 

Over  ngftinat  these,  the  Scripture  view  ia: 

I.  That  man's  will  is  not  iu  a  condition  of  eonMtfite  holine 
but  has  lo^t  that  condition. 

It.  That  the  po»tive  element  which  afTccta  ita  condition  ii 
not  fxlernal,  as  example,  ednration,  or  temptation,  bat  intcrual, 
corrupt  desire,  or  concupiscence. 

III.  That  its  condition  allows  of  no  sUf  •determining  power 
in  (ha  Bphcre  of  grace. 

IV.  That  this  condition  ia  eonnaU,  is  praperiycaBrd  aiu,  is 
really  mn,  justly  liable  in  its  own  nature  to  the  penalties  of 
sin  ;  tliat  without  the  work  of  grace  wrought,  it  would  have 
brougltt  eternal  death  to  tlic  whole  race,  and  does  now  bring 
death  to  all  to  whum  that  work  of  grace  is  not,  either  ordi- 
nanly  or  oxtraordinnriW.  applied  \>y  the  Holy  Ohoat.  ^ 

Faithful  to  these  doctnnort,  and  over  against  all  the  tenden- 
cies whieli  coiitliot  with  Iheiri,  our  Confe«tsion,  botb  iu  ita  Thosia 
and  Antithesis,  hnlds  forth  the  truth  of  the  exceeding  sinful- 
ness and  the  utter  helplensiicsn  of  man'a  nature,  the  goodnesa 
of  God,  the  all -sufficiency  of  Cbrist,  and  the  froeness  of 
justification.  ■! 

Looking  fit  original  ain  aa  Ood'a  Word  and  oar  Char«h 
teaches  na  to  regard  it,  wo  ahall 

See  ita  true  character,  and  deplore  the  miaery  it  haa 
wrought, 

We  shall  go  to  Christ,  the  great  Phyaician,  to  be  healed 
of  it,  and  to  the  Ilnty  Spirit,  who,  by  His  own  menna.  Bap- 
tism ai)d  the  Word,  applies  for  Cbriat  the  remedy  we  need; 
taking  of  ihc  thingH  that  are  Christ's,  and  making  them  ours. 

We  shall  Ite  led  to  maintain  a  continual  struggle  agninst 
it;  we  Bball  watcli,  pniy,  and  strive,  knowing  that  througk. 
grace  we  are  already  redeeiitci]  from  ita  cureo ;   that  by  i 
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same  grace  we  shall  be  more  aod  more  redeemed  here  from 
3ts  power,  and  at  last  be  wholly  purged  from  it,  and  ahall 
:form  a  part  of  that  Church,  loved  and  glorious,  which  ahall 
show  no  Bpot,  or  wrinkle,  or  aaj  such  thing,  but  shall  stand 
'l}efore  her  Lord  holy  and  without  blemish. 

And  now,  in  the  language  In  which  the  incomparable  Gter- 
Jkard  closea  his  discussioo  of  original  sin,  let  our  words  be: 
*■'  To  Him  that  hath  died  for  us,  that  sin  might  die  in  as ;  to 
^im  who  came  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil, 
And  might  restore  to  us  the  blessings  lost  by  the  Fall ;  to  Jesus 
<!!hri8t  our  Saviour,  be  praise,  honor,  and  glory,  world  without 
^ud.    Amea  \ " 


^ 
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THE  PERRON  OF  OUR  IX)RD  AND  HIS  SACRAMENTAI. 

PRFSENCE.  — THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  AND 

THE  REFORMED  DOCTRINES  COMPARED.* 

(AlTflSDURQ  CONFESSION.    AftT.  11U> 


IN  the  January  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  1868, 
tho  opeuing  article  U  a  vory  uluborate  one,  from  the  pen  of 
i.Dr.o«i.«rt  ^*^-  ^-  ^'-  Gcrhart,  D.  1>.    Its  eubjuct  i«  the  "  Gor 
Ariiaih  man  Reformed  Church."     It  was  rea<l  at  tb©  tinia 

with  epecial  intereftt,  as  the  Puritanism  of  New  England, 
which  has  l>eeii  Ruppoeed  to  carry  out  the  Reformeti  principles 
to  tlieir  furthest  extreme,  and  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
in  which  those  principles  were  more  modified  and  subdued 
than  in  any  unqueetionably  Calvinistic  Church,  were  brought 

*  ni»iiTiii«:  1>«  r*Tiinni>Ji  (.'iiiunn.  Tuhint.  16til.  4ti>.:  Sent,  da  Lib.  Bultlii|t«r. 
Tubing.  1601.  Ito.:  Llo  M^jcital.  Douiin,  noalri.  Fr&nkf.  IGQ'i,  lli.i  KvMfn.  prvph. 
MApaMoLdooirln.  Tubing.  IMl.  4Id,  —  Biii,!,;  D«fcn>.  Fid.  Nipmii*.  Oxoa.  1068. 
*M.  — C*HXTi/»:  F.  U.  Rof.  U.1  Ciilo*.  Th»M».  (1)«  CbrUto.  OT.)  Helmrt,  1808. 
4la,  — CiLovim:  tlarinoiiUCiiliii.  llicrW.  (Do  CbrUio.  988.)  Wineb.  1066.  *lo,: 
CoIUr.  DUpiit.  (.'antra*.  (Da  Clirimo.  O'i.)  Wlitob.  lUAT.  «(a.  —  CiiimitTi:  Da 
duih.  nat  in  Cljriato,  Jvna.  IG70.  Bra.  —  Dohke*:  Entw.  gaaoh.  d.  L.  v.  PvraaD 
Cbriili.  164&-66,  Sto.  — Gain:  Dii  L.  >.  d.  Pcnon  CbrUii.  1866.  Sto.  —  llw 
NiiiaAKO.:  D»  Partana Cbrltti.  Fnnkf.  1097  12mo.  — Likihk*:  ChriRtol,  1849.— 
Loaciiitit  C:  Cona.  OrthoJ.  da  ChrUto.  Winmb.  1600.  <ta.~MKi(iitB:  Dc  Artla. 
Fid.  Funilftin«nt.  (p.  Slt».)  WiiicDb.  1UT&.  4<o.  — 0>ia>e>ui:  InfnrmtL  Tbeolacln. 
Tubing.  IfiSO,— SiHTOBiua;  D.  L.  i.  ChriMi  r«r»i>n  a.  Werk,  IK4&  — S«b>e«k- 
ERRniKiKii:  Zur  Kirobl.  CbriBlol  1B18.^  Stravcu  :  Con»D>.  Repatit.  Tindlemt 
(ISW)  Wiileb.  tees,  —  TnoKKiL-i:  Chriiili  P«r»on  u.  Werk.  1SAT.  —  THDMinr*: 
M^JdUii  Jcau  Chriiiii.  Tubing.  ini!l,  4(o.:  Dc  m^j.  Chr,  dootr.  Rcpirlit.  Tubing. 
1(124.  41a.— Wkbxr:  Doolr.  Bib.  dc  nat.  Corp.  Chriali.  Hkli*.  lB33.4to:  Da  sU' 
lira  Chriati.  Jlalit.  1626.  Ita.  —  WoLr:  EutjoUsnlim.  Lulhannar,  Wiuaab- 
1B6D.  lUk 
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'  appnrcntly  intinuite  fellowship  b^  Dr.  SchafF'i  tdtnponiry 
kgemciit  lit  Andovcr  The  article  of  Dr.  Gorhurt  is  u  very 
'  a))[«  one,  and  vrc  rejoiced  that  so  full,  nnii,  in  many  rcepocu, 
•0  aaliafautory  an  «xlii1>itiou  of  the  doctrines,  usages,  and  his- 
tory of  the  German  Heformed  Church  had  been  given.  At 
th«  time,  however,  we  entered  a  kind,  but  most  decided  pro- 
Usitt  ill  guuoral,  against  what  Dr.  Gerhart  believed  it  noces- 
lary  to  aay  iu  regard  to  the  Lulbcrnii  Cburch,  in  exhibiting 

|th«  contrast  between  her  doctrines  and   those  of  his  own 
eommunion. 
It  ia  our  deitire,  in  the  Dissertation  which  we  now  anbniit  to 
the  reader,  to  [Jace  in  a  more  pennanent  shape   some  facts 

» which  were  then  drawn  together,  bearing  upon  the  great  doc- 
trines of  our  Lord*s  jierson  and  presence.  They  are  doctrines 
of  the  profoundest  importance  in  thoniselvce,  and  derive  addi- 
tional iuten>et  from  the  fact  that  on  them,  primarily,  the  great 
division  took  place  between  the  two  Refonnatory  movements 
of  tho  Sixteenth  Century.  It  is  a  division  which  has  been  fruit- 
ful in  unspeakable  mischiefs,  and  which,  more  than  all  other 
CaUMC,  has  made  the  struggle  against  Koine  prolonged  and 
dubious.  The  rctiponsibiiity  of  the  division  ia  a  serious  one, 
and  reata  upon  those  who  were  in  the  wrong  upon  the  great 
^tteations  themaelvca. 
^b  "The  difl'erencca  of  Zwingli  and  Luther  in  temperament, 
psychologicat  organization,  moral  character,  edu-     „    i,in«ii« 

» cation,  and  political  at)  well  as  social  relations,"  do  >■' ""'  tnoimu 
Dot,  la  our  judgment,  satislactonly  account,  us  »,,,.„,.  ib 
I>r.  Gcrhart  supposes,  fur  their  divergence  in  the  *"•""• 
Keformation.  The  root  of  tbo  divergence  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  Chri»tianily  ;  and  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  »olu> 
tion  of  the  ditfVrentx'S  between  the  Zwinj^lio-Calviniatio,  and 
the  Lutlieran  Kerorinations,  and  the  Churches  which  were 
established  upon  them,  except  this,  that  the  one  accepted  the 
true,  the  other  a  mistaken  meaning  of  God'a  Word,  on  certain 
points.  That  is,  and  will  forever  remain,  the  real  question 
between  them. 

We  have  no  leas  serious  objection  to  Dr.  Gerhart's  stato- 
Bicnt  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
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Ihe  JjOrd's  Supper.  He  states  a  nmiibcr  of  important  respect*, 
in  which  he  BuppoHcs  tliu  two  CliurcboA  to  agree  touoliiiig 
Christ'E  tutcrunK-iital  pi\«eni-v.  lie  then  goes  on  to  eny :  '■'■  But 
they  iliBVr  an  to  the  mode."  The  inference  here  might  seem 
to  be  natural  that  tlie  Clitirches  ueree  aa  tr>  a  fact, 

111.     Dotnion  .  1   -,  \         1  . .  ■ 

uvMa't  pw  but  not  aa  toils  pbilotinphy,  bat  this  representation 
"^  is  inadet^aate,  for  the  point  of  difference  is  as  to 

the  fact,  auj.  indt^ed,  in  a  veiy  important  sense,  not  at  all  as 
to  the  mode.  Our  controversy  with  Sociniuiis  U  not  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  Trinity,  fur  we  confess  that  w«  va&aot  explain  how 
the  Triniil  Unity  i-xists,  but  it  is  aa  to  the  fact,  whether  there 
be  u  true  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  not  a  mere  idcji)  distinction. 
So  in  regard  to  the  prescnec  of  Ohri»t,  our  dispute  is  not  as  to 
^oirheia  present,  whiirh,  like  the  whole  dootrine  of  Ilia  person, 
is'  an  inscrutable  inyntery,  but  aa  to  wbellier  tbei'c  be  a  tnu^ 
not  an  ideal  presence.  It  is  the  e»itfnct  of  the  doctrine,  not  it«- 
form,  which  divides  ua  from  the  Reformed.  I^t  them  satisfy 
118  that  ihey  accept  the_/W,  and  we  shall  have  no  quarrel  aa  t*- 
the  phiiiwophy  of  the  mode,  so  fur  as  the  question  of  tnodw 
is  separable  from  that  of  fact.  Lot  us  agree  as  to  the  kind  of 
presence,  its  objective  reality  ;  let  us  agree  that  the  true  body 
and  true  blood  of  Christ  ore  truly  present,  so  that  tlic  bread  iv-  -^ 
the  communicating  medium  of  the  one,  the  eup  of  the  otlier^-^| 
and  use  thcite  terms  it)  one  and  the  same  eense,  and  wo  cam^  ^^ 
well  submit  the  mode  of  the  mystery  to  the  Omnisoicut,  t<^  ^ 
whom  alone  mode  is  comprehensible.  ^| 

The  next  statement  of  Dr.  Qerhart  seems  to  us  entirely  i^— ^P 
IV   Til.  Ill    miBtaketi  one.     He  savs:  "The  Lutheran  Chiircl 

IlirfPII      Cliiir.li  * 

iHich-  no  tuci  teaches  that  the  ventablo  flesh  and  blood  of  Chris 
ObiuL   '  arc  locally  present,  being  in,  with,  and  under  th' 

consecrated  bread  and  wine."  On  the  contrary,  the  Luthera 
Church  denies  that  there  is  a  loctU  presence  of  Christ's  IkmI, 
and  bloo<I,  and  if  !«uch  a  presence  be  meant,  she  would  den 
that  there  is  any  presenoe  of  them  "in,  with,  and  under  tlk^ 
consecrated  elements."  Between  us  and  the  Reformed  thee  "^ 
never  has  been,  there  never  can  Iw,  a  controversy  on  bo  Bimp~^M  •* 
a  point  as  this.  The  Lutheran  Church  maintaiua  that  ibe: 
is  a  fz-u/- presence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  which  is  ueith^- 
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local  nor  ilctcrminat*.  Tho  body  of  Christ  which,  in  it«  own 
nntiire,  U  rlutcriiiiiiAtcly  in  heaven,  und  is  tlius  proecnt  nowhere 
«1m,  nor  will  be  thiin  preocnt  on  earth  till  His  second  coming, 
has  ul»o  iinnthcr  presence,  diverse  from  the  delerminnle,  yet  no 
leaa  true.  It  is  present  through  tliat  Divine  nnture  into  wlioso 
personality  it  hns  been  received,  and  with  trhich  it  has  formed 
an  insejiarable  union,  uhoae  lowent  demand  is  the  co-presence 
of  the  two  parts.  If  there  be  a  plai-e  where  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  not  united  with  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
then  there  ia  s  place  where  the  second  jjonton  of  the  Trinity  la 
not  incAriisto.  If  this  be  grunted,  then  the  whole  second  per- 
son of  the  Trinity  ia  unincamate,  for  where  Ood  is,  Ifc  ia  not 
in  part  (for  He  ia  indinsihle^,  hut  lie  is  entire.  Then  the 
•eoond  person  of  the  Trinity  is  either  not  incarnate  at  iilj,  or 
lie  ia  both  incarnate  and  unincarnuto  ;  or  there  are  two  second 
persona  of  the  Trinity,  with  one  of  whom  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  one  person,  the  extent  of  the  incarnation  being 
commensurate  with  that  of  our  Saviour's  body  in  heaven,  and 
the  other  second  person  of  the  Trinity  omnipresent,  but  not 
inmrnute,  all  of  which  suppositions  are  absurd,  and  yet  one  or 
other  of  theiA  must  ho  accept«(l,  if  tho  Lutheran  doctrine 
be  denied.  The  truth  is,  that  when  wo  admit  the  personal 
unirtii  of  the  human  nnt»r<>  of  Christ  with  a  divine  nature,  we 
have  already  admitted  the  fact,  in  which  the  mystery  of 
Chriat'a  Sacramental  presence  is  absorbed.  The  whole  Divine 
jiersoii  of  <'hrist  is  confessedly  present  at  the  Sn])[)er,  but  the 
human  nature  haa  been  taken  into  that  personality,  and  forma 
«ne  [lertton  with  it ;  hence  the  one  ]>er80o  of  Christ,  consisting 
«f  the  two  natures,  is  present,  and  of  neoeeslty  the  two  natures 
-which  constitute  it  are  present. 

Ah  th«  divine  nature,  without  extension,  expansion,  or 
looUity,  has  a  presence  which  is  no  lcs«  true  than  the  local 
pranncc,  from  which  it  Is  wholly  diverse,  so  docs  it  render 
present  the  human,  which  is  now  in  one  personality  with  it, — 
renden  it  present  without  extension,  expansion,  or  locality; 
■fcr,  M  is  the  presence  winch  the  divine  /ins,  so  must  be  the 
prcscn<'e  of  the  human  which  it  mukes.  If  we  are  asked  what 
is  the  kind  of  the  prceonce  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  we 
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reply,  it  is  a  true,  illocal  presence,  after  the  manner  of  tn 
infinite  Spirit,  incomprehensible  to  us;  and  if  we  are  aaked. 
what  is  the  kind  of  the  presence  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  we  reply,  it  is  a  true  iltocal  presence  after  the  manner 
in  which  an  infinite  Spirit  renders  present  a  human  nature 
which  is  one  person  with  it  —  a  manner  incomprehensible  to 
us.  Nor  in  the  idea  at  ail  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
exerciaes  through  anything  inherent  in  it  this  omiiipreeencc, 
for  it  remains,  in  itself,  forever  a  true  human  nature,  and  is 
omnipresent  only  through  the  divine.  The  physical  eye  sees 
through  the  essential  power  of  the  soul,  and  the  boqI  sees  by 
the  eye  as  its  organ.  So  are  the  powers  of  the  human  Christ 
conditioned  by  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Glodhead,  and  the. 

Godhead  works  through  the  Manhood  of  Christ  as  its  organ 

The  Qy&  never  becomes  spirit,  and  the  soul  never  becomes  mat>— ~. 
ter.  So  in  Christ  the  divine  forever  is  divine,  the  human  foreve'^Mr 
human,  without  absorption  or  confusion,  though  the  buma^Ln 
acts  through  the  divine,  and  the  divine  acta  by  the  homau. 

The  Lutheran  Church  does  not  hold  to  any  local  prcsertc^e 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in,  or  any  local  conjunction  of  the  bod.  j 
of  Christ  with,  or  any  local  administration  of  the  body  of  Chri  ^i 
under  the  bread,  or  of  His  blood  in,  with,  and  under  the  wiiK«. 
The  sphere  of  the  reality  of  the  sacramental  mystery  is  not   «=*f 
this  world.     The  sphere  in  which  our  Lord  sacramenta^l  ly 
applies  His  redeeming  work  is  that  in  which  He  made    it. 
That  sphere  was  indeed  on  this  earth,  but  not  of  it.     Oar  L.o*^ 
made  His  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  it  was  a  true  and  real  snxsn- 
fice,  but  its  trnth  aud  reality  are  not  of  the  natore  of  *■!>« 
earth,  nor  comprehensible  by  any  of  its  modes  of  ap^aehenaio''* 
Judged  by  the  world's  standards,  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  <^^ 
God  lias  no  more  efficacy  than  the  blood  of  animal  sacrifi*'*'' 
B«t  there  is  a  sphere  of  reality  in  which  the  shedding    *** 
Christ's  blood  was  an  actual  ransom  for  the  mns  of  the  r»**- 
The  atonement  is  of  the  invisible  world,  and  hence  incomp'*" 
hensible  to  us,  who  are  of  the  visible.    In  the  same  order  <» 
verities  is  the  sacramental  presence  which  ap[4ies  what  tW 
atonement  provided.     It  is  a  most  true  prosenoe,  bat  not  i" 
the  sphere  of  this  life.     If  presence  meana  loofttunj  if  W** 
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mental  is  a  oonvcrtiMe  term  witli  fleshly,  earthly,  natural,  (aa 
the  opjMisito  of  spirituul,)  then  the  Lntlieran  Ohurvli  would 
deny  that  there  is  a  Bacrsniental  preaence  of  ChrUt  But  a 
preeence  of  the  whole  person  of  C'hmt,  of  the  divine  hy  iu 
inherent  omoipr«»«nce,  and  of  the  human  through  the  divine ' 

a  presence,  aot  ideal  or  feigned,  hut  most  true ;  not  ticahly, 

but  spiritual;  not  after  the  manuor  of  this  earth,  bat  of  the 
uiiaeen  world;  not  natural,  but  supernatural  —  this  presenco 
&ho  Lutheran  Church  raalutuins,  and,  God  helping  her,  will 
Kuaintain  to  the  end  of  time 

I>r.  Ocrhart  go«.4  on  to  any  that  the  Lutheran  Church  holds 

^bat  "  coniuunicanla,  unbelievers  at  well  m  belicv-     y   ^  ^^^ 

Ksrs,  partake  of  the  human  nature  of  Chri:«t  with  <n«»^  nnin- 

fcbt>  luouth ;  the  one  class  of  j^iersons  eating   and 

«lriiiking  damnation  to  themselves,  not  discerning  the  lord's 

V>o«ly,  and  the  other  class  eating  and  drinking  unto  eanciili- 

«3ation   uiid  everlasting  life."     We   have  looked  a  little  into 

X^utheran  theology,  and   muiit  confess  that  the  expression, 

^^-.fnartnking  of  the  huiiuin  nature  of  Christ  with  the  mouth,"  is 

^  ^:>iie  whiub  we  never  met, and  which  itt  to  us  inconiprehenHiblo. 

Vlfri^o  saeh  phrase  occurs  in  the  citations  made  from  our  Confos- 

■  ^iona  by  Dr.  Gvrhurt,  and  no  such  phrase,  we  think,  <.-an  ba 

Vx\>und  in  them.     If  there  l>c  such  a  phrase  in  any  of  our 

s^uprovcd  theologians,  we  should  have  Ijeen  glad  to  have  Dr. 

^^erhart    quote    it.     But   waiving   this,  does   the    Lutheran 

^i^hureh,  as  a  tchoU,  present  iu  her  Coufc«siou  the  words  "  with 

^  lie  mouth,"  as  an  essential  part  of  the  definition  of  the  sacra> 

'k'VHHilal  reception  uf  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ?     Wo  reply, 

'-^M^-  (/m^  not.     Tux  AiMisncitii  CoNFESsiox,  the  only  distinetive 

^fcyiuliol  uuiverMilly  rfcognizv<l  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  hoft 

*ko  aach  cxprc««ion,  although  it  watt  in  (lart  prepareil  to  show 

^bat  our  Church  was  free  from  ibe  Zwinglian  Grn>r  on  this 

"y^cry  quntion   of  the  sucramental    presence.     The   Ajtology, 

'^^liich  amplifies  and  defends  the  disputed  sCaletnents  of  the 

^Z!>onfcaaion,  has  not  these  words.     The  Smaller  Catechism  has 

K»o   sach  words.     The  Larger  Catechism  has  no  such  words. 

"X^ie  .'^[ualcald  Articles  have  no  such  words.    In  Luther's  Four> 

t«eti  Articles  drawn  up  at  the  Colloquy  at  Marburg,  for  the 
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exprees  and  boIg  purpose  of  comparing  the  conflicting  views  of 
Zwingtians  and  Lutherans,  not  a  word  is  said  of  a  reception 
"  by  the  mouth."  The  same  is  true  of  the  Wittenberg  Con- 
cord, drawn  up  with  like  aims.  The  fact  is,  therefore,  that 
the  defining  term  "  by  the  mouth,"  cannot  be  denionatrated 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Lutheran  CoufeBsional  statement. 
Entire  national  bodies  of  Lutherans  have  existed  for  centu- 
ries, and  now  exist,  who  have  no  such  expression  in  their 
Confessions. 

It  is  true   that  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which  appeared 
thirty-four  years  after  Luther's  death,  does  use  and  defend  the 
term,  and  that  this  Formula,  not  without  good  reason,  has 
been  generally  received  in  the  Germanic  Churches,  and  either 
formally  or   virtually   by   an   immense   majority   of  all   our 
Churches,  and  that  it  is  confessedly  a  just  and  noble  scientific 
development  of  the  Lutheran  faith.     But  when  the  Formula 
and  our  theologians  speak  of  a  reception  by  the  mouth,  they 
speak,  as  we  may,  of  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in,  with, 
and  under  the  preached  Word,  by  the  ear,  not  meaning  at  all 
that  there  in,  or  can  be,  a  physical  grasping  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  the  organ  of  sense,  but  that  the  Word  is   the   medium, 
through  which  His  presence  is  operative,  and  that  the  Word, 
and  by  Divine   appointment,  the  Holy  Spirit,  in,  with,  and 
under  the  Word,  is   received  by  the   soul  through    the   ear. 
Oup  Gerhard,  of  whom  the  Professor  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  ia  almost  a  namesake,  defines  the  words  in  ques- 
tion in  this  way :  "  The  sacramental  eating  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  none  other  than  wiik  the  mouth  to  receive  the  euchar- 
istic  '  bread,  which  is  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,' 
(I  Cor,  X.  10).    This  sacramental  eating  is  said  to  be  spiritual, 
because  the  Vjody  of  Christ  is  not  eaten  naturally,  and  because 
the  mode  of  eating,  like  the  presence  itself,  is  neither  natural, 
carnal,  physical,  nor  Irfid,  but  supernatural,  divine,  mystical, 
heavenly,  and  spiritual.  .  ,  The  Word  of  God  ia  the  food  of 
the  sou!,  and  yet  is  received  by  the  bodily  ear."     If,  indeed, 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Sacrameniy  a  something  distinct 
from  langua.jf,  as  means  of  grace,  it  roust  be  recared  in  some 
other  way  than  by  hearing,  or  sight,  or  iu  the  mode  Id  whidi 
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langasgfl  addrou««  iteclf  to  thitm.  If  BnpttBm  be  a  sacrament ; 
if  tlio  water,  by  iu  conjunctioii  with  tho  Word,  bwoniM  iiUo 
bearer  of  the  grace  wbicb  tbc  Holy  Spirit  in  Ilia  Bulutantinl 
Iircwno!,  in,  with,  and  undt-r  both  water  ond  Word,  confore, 
then  in  the  reception  of  ibe  Holy  Spirit  niudialed,  in  somo 
tense,  through  Ibe  body  wtiioh  18  touched  by  tlic  waUT,  as 
well  a«  through  the  iMir.  whicli  liciirs  the  Word.  If,  in  tiie 
Lord's  Supper,  Ihc  distinctive  clement  \»  aometbing  to  be 
receivett  hy  the  moutli,  then  ttie  mouth  acta  anmc  esiieutial 
part  in  tbc  reocplion  of  the  tbini;  otlerod  in  the  Supper,  be 
that  thing  what  it  may.  Any  theory  which  rejects  tbe  idea 
of  oral  reception  in  every  sense,  really  denies  the  whole  sacra- 
mental character  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  If  the  bread  commu- 
nicatM  tho  body  of  Christ,  and  tho  bread  is  to  be  received 
orally,  tbo  ro«ult  is  inevitable  that  the  sacramental  eating  is 
with  the  mouth.  Nor  is  this  so  isolated  a  marvel.  The  Holy 
Uhost  is  jicraonally  and  subslAtitially  present  in,  with,  and 
nnder  Ibe  Word.  When  ihe  blind,  therefore,  aa  they  can  and 
sometiniea  do,  read  the  Word  by  pressing  the  lipa,  iuHlead  of 
the  lingers,  to  the  raised  characters,  there  is,  in  some  sense,  un 
oral  reception  of  tbe  Holy  (ihost. 

As  to  the  doctrine  that  believers  and  nnbelievers  pnrtake 
Mtcramcntally,  though  believers  alone  partake  eav-  ,1.  nhi  n- 
ingly,  it  seems  to  ns  that  any  doi^trine  which  con-  ••"•  c'"*"  •» 
«?edc!i  a  responsibility  in  man.  and  an  impartiality  ™""'  ' 
in  (^Ind.  must  suppose  that  the  sacrament  nffers  to  all  who 
itxreive  it  the  same  thing;  the  difTerence  in  tbo  result  being 
knndo  by  tbc  fiiitb  or  unbi.>li).'f  of  the  recipient. 

Dr.  Cierbart,  iiide«?d,  hinitHilf  «ayti,  that  tbe  Reformed  Onn- 
te«itiun«  'irtty,  "That  tbc  o'tjertiw  f^iic}/  of  the  sacrament 
*U'|»enda  on  the  faith,  or  niiy  frMnie  of  mind  of  the  eommuni- 

•  Biit,"  These  words,  aa  we  understand  them,  involve  tbe  doo* 
trine  Ibat  there  is  a  positive  object  in  the  saeramcnt,  which 
c-xista  apart  from  the  faith  of  tbecommnnieant.  If  ttie  Doctor 
«iMtfi  the  word  "  efficacy  "  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  he  nmst 
oither  mea:i  "  efficacy  "  for  good,  in  which  cnfto  he  goes  Iwyond 

•  be  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  falls  into  tho  opur  oix-nilum  of 
Uome;  or  he  must  meuo  "efficaey  "  for  evil  or  judgraenl,  in 
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the  CMC  of  the  iinl>eHeving,  in  which  case  he  practically  ti 
ground  with  the  Latberan  Church  on  thia  point.    Nor  doea  it  I 
Beent  to  us  that  this  doctrine  of  our  Church  can  be  success- 
fully denied.     When  the  Word  of  God  i«  preached,  the  sinner 
who  is  uieltod  to  penitence,  nnd  tlic  dinner  who  hnrdens  him-] 
self  ugainst  it,  rei-eivc  prei-isely  the  Bamc  Go«pel.     What  tho  i 
ear  receiven  in  each  cdse  is  exactly  the  ennte.    The  Gospel  i»' 
not  made  Oospel  tiy  our  t'liith,  nor  made  mere  aound  by  our 
unbelief.    Our  unbelief  cannot  make  the  promise  of  God  cease 
to  be  Ilia  promise.     Faith  accepts,  and  unbelief  rejects  whak! 
is:  tho  one  no  more  unmakes  it  than  the  other  makes  it.    Tho 
rGS[)on8ibility  of  the  hardened  hearer  turns  upon  this  very  thing, 
that  receiving  God's  Word  he  docs  not  discern  it,  but  trcata 
it  as  if  it  were  man's  word ;  and  no  in  tho  Lutheran  view  th« 
criiiiiimlily   of  tho  unworthy  communicant   is   preJ^niincntly 


I 
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tiiix,  that  partaking  of  that  bread,  which  is  the  communion 
of  Christ's  body,  he  does  not  "  discern  the  body  of  the  1 
If  the  words  "  partake  "  or  "  receive  "  are  so  uded  as  to 
a  salutary  acccplance  with  the  heart,  then  our  Church 
Bay  that  Wliorers  alone  partake  in  the  Lord's  Supper,     Bu 


* 


faith  must  have  an  object,  and  the  object  of  faith  can  always, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  an  object  of  unbelief.     Our  Church 
nmintnins  that  the  object  on  which  tho  faith  of  tho  worthy 
eonimiitiicRnI,  and  the  uiil>eliof  of  (he  unworthy  comniuiiieant 
rest,  is  the  same.    iSaimmrtxtrtil}/  ihey  receive  the  same  thing^ 
which  efftcaciond}/  the  Iwliever  alone  receives,  and  the  differ 
encc  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  originates,  not  in  the  arrange- 
nicnt  of  God,  hut  in  the  stuto  of  the  recipient.    Bread  is  brca<l,j 
eUhongh  the  diseased  state  of  the  nmn  who  receives  it  ma] 
make  it  net  like  a  jvoison.    The  presence  of  Christ  is  an  abso- 
lute verity,  and  is  no  more  affected  in  iia  reality  by  our  unhe- 
lief,  than  a  wedge  of  gold  ceases  to  be  gold  because  it  may  be 
neglected  or  spumed  as  if  it  were  brass.     A  man  nmy  throw 
Bwny  the  wedge  of  gold,  but  it  is  no  loss  gold,  and  has  none  tha^ 
less  truly  been  placed  in  his  hand.  ^f 

Dr.  (jierhartthcn  gnvi  on  to  say,  contracting  tho  doctrines 
of  the  two  communions:  "  Tho  Reformed  Church,  on  the  con- 
Unry,  tcachn  that   the  divine-human  Saviour  is  present,  not 
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Klocally,  nor  carnally,  but  «pipituftlly."    To  tliin  wc  repljc  thnt 

H-it  li  not  ON  the  coTitrary.    Tlic  Lutheran  Cinirch  re^ientedly 

iind  uiicquivnciiHy  Imit  denied  nil  loral  or  carnal  jirescnce  of 

»<'liri9t*s  body,  and  ban  affirmed  that,  as  antagonistic  to  any 
*ucb  conceptions,  IIi»  presence  is  "spiritua]."  When  tbo 
word  "  spiritual,"  however,  io  need  as  the  oppoiite  vn  ii.«  it.- 
of  "  trae,"  and  iiieuns  that  IUb  prtwencft  is  one  which  '""""'  ""'  '•"■ 
reels  on  our  intelloftuat  operation,  or  on  our  faitb,  <.iti.a\anriBap- 
ftnd  not  on  ihc  nature  of  Ili«  own  person,  thou  our  '"'- 
Cliurch  dvniei)  that  it  \i  "  tpiritiial."  Dr.  Gcrhart,  howovvr, 
bdeAn«e  the  wiinU  diHvrcntly  frotu  either  of  these  meaning 
[He  wiya:  "  Not  locally,  nor  cannilly,  but  spiritually  ;  that  i«, 
the  Holy  Ghoat,"  The  liefornied  Church  mainlatnfl  lliat 
jrist'a  fiacramental  presence  is  mediated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Tlie  Lutheran  Church,  on  the  contrary,  maintnins  that  it  ia 
through  the  divine  nature  iu  Cbrist'a  own  ]>cr8on,  and  that 
Christ  i»  prcAont,  not  bocausc  the  Holy  Spirit  enablvx  Him  to 
be  present  to  fuith,  though  absent  in  reality,  but  because,  in 
His  own  iii»opnrabIe  person,  the  Godhead  is  of  itself  present, 
and  tlie  liuiniuiity  \»  rentlcrod  present  liirou^h  the  Godhead. 
Th«  Trinity  is  indwd  indivisible,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pres- 
«nt  lit  tlie  i*upi)or.  But  llic  persons  of  tlie  Trinity  have  their 
«li>tlinoltvc  work.  It  iB  the  work  of  the  Hi»)y  Spirit  to  illu- 
mine the  mind  and  kindle  the  heart  to  the  reeo|>tion  of  the 
great  grift  which  the  glorious  Saviour,  present  in  His  own  per- 
Bon,  ort'enj  to  the  soul.  The  whole  Christ  is  truly  present 
after  the  ineompruliensible  manner  of  that  world  of  mystery 
nud  of  verity  in  which  He  reigns.  He  applies,  to  fiiilh.at  His 
fable,  the  redemption  which  he  wrought  upon  the  cross. 
Through  His  1>o<ly  and  blood  Uti  purchased  our  salvation  — 
ruly  and  suirfrnaturally ;  through  His  body  and  blood  Ho 
Ipplies  salvation  — truly  and  supenitilurally.  In  Christ'sSup- 
r,  as  in  His  person,  the  human  and  natural  is  the  organ  of 
^lie  divine  nnd  supernatural  which  glorifies  it.  As  is  the 
lomplinu,  so  is  its  sacrament.  The  foundation  of  both  is  the 
Akine,  and  lies  forever  inapproachable  by  niun,  in  the  lowest 
•jejitb  of  the  eternal  mind.  In  the  redemption,  nature  furnished 
^^.he  outward  organ  of  the  diviuc,  in  the  frail  body  and  th« 
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dnwliiL' Itl'""!  "f  "iir  <-'rii'iiii''!  I.^nl.  'I'lir'niijli  tliis  organ  an 
iiifitiitt;  riinsorn  wiia  ai.coiiipli^l)c(l.  In  llio  l^'ippoi',  the  organ 
of  the  redemption  liecomcs  the  organ  of  its  application.  "With 
iin  nrtleeaueas  whioh  heightens  its  grandeur,  this  redemption, 
which  forever  contrea  in  Christ's  saored  and  undivided  person, 
veils  its  supernatural  powers  under  the  simplest  elements  which 
sustain  and  revive  our  natural  life.  But  faith  none  the  less 
clearly  Bees  that  the  tiread  whicli  we  break  ia  the  comnmnion 
of  Christ's  body,  and  that  the  cup  of  bleasiog  which  we  bless 
is  the  communion  of  His  blood. 

Til  ilhistrnting  and  defending  the  doctrine  of  God's  Word, 
we  shall  quote  with  some  fuliioss  from  Chemnitz  as  iUustrative 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  bearing  on 
His  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  with  reference  to 
various  miriapprebcnsions  of  it.  We  desire  to  present  the  views 
of  Chemnitz,  the  greatest  of  the  dogmatic  theologians  of  the  i 

CheiKDiii    on  Sixteenth  Century,  not  because  of  the  weight  which  j 

thepomnnipr.-  ijig  name  hears,  nor  merely  because  of  the  exquisite  * 

combination    of  sound  judgment,  erudition,   pro-  — 

found  thought  and  clear  reasoning,  with  great  mildness,  and  a  J 

simple   and    scriptural    piety   wliich   characterized   him,   but  d 

mainly  for  two  reasons.     First,  because  he  bore  so  distinguished  t 

a  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  in  the  ^ 

subsequent  masterly  defence  of  it ;  and  secondly,  bccaose  he  was  ^ 

of  the  school  which,  in  order  to  narrow  the  ground  of  eontro-  — ■ 

versy,  had  preferred  irdvinj  the  question  of  a  general  omnipres- 
ence of  Christ  in  His  human  nature,  and  confining  attention 
mainly  to  that  presence  in  which  His  people  are  moat  directly  "■* 

interested,  Tlis  presence  with  His  Church  — every  where  and  at  ^' 

all  times,  and  cflficcially  at  His  Supper. 

"  The  words  in  the  History  of  the  Ascension  are  rightly  "^ 

1  im  ih^  w   taken  in  their  simple,  literal,  and  natural  significa- 
cnrinn  ,„A  R...  |JQ„  .  f^j.  ^vjien  Christ  ascended,  according  to  the  ^ 

1.  nw  A«.n.tr,n  description  of  the  Evangelists,  He  waa,  by  a  vinble 
rtricti,  i.i..,.i.    n^otiyn,  lifted  up  on  high,  in  a  circumBcribed  form  -** 

and  location  of  the  body,  so  that,  by  a  visible  ioterral,  lie 
departed  further  and  further  from  the  preaence  of  the  Apos- 
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ti«.  For  BUflli  \*  tlic  fonw  i>f  the  words '  to  go  up,"  '  to  be 
talccn  11]),'  '  to  lie  juirti'il  I'mrii  ihom,'  *  to  lie  received  up,'  which 
«pc  emplaywl  in  dcscriMiif^  His  naceiiBion." 

"That  %'iniWt*,  maiiifesl,  bodil_v.  or  Beiisihlo  intercourMt  or 
eojourning,  therefor*,  which,  in  a  oirc-u inscribed  i-  f..  t— »- 
and  visible  form  IIo  had  hitherto  had  with  Itio  X^";L,r'«; 
diftciplw  on  earth,  lit  has  by  His  ascemion  with-  <"i>"*i  "Voux"- 
drawn  fnm.  us  wAo  are  on  taiih,  bo  that  in  that  form,  and  in 
that  mode  o/pregfncr.  He  dors  not  7iow  have  irttereourie  mth  ua  in 
the  world."  "  But  (ill  the  form  and  nuHlc  of  presence  just  de- 
wribed)  thus  lie  »ppc:ir.>«  in  heaven  to  the  angels  and  Baiiita  " 
(Itov.  xiv.  1).  "  In  Iliat  I'orm  aIro  in  which  the  Apostica  saw 
Him  ascend,  lie  shall  di-s.end /rom  Acoivn.in  glory.to  the  judg- 
ment (Acts  i.  2 ;  iv.  16),  in  a  viaibie  and  ciri-'Uniaeribed  form," 

"So  far,  (tliat  is,  rni  all  the  poiiita  above  a]>ccitied,)  lis  I  con- 
ceive, WR(Beza  and  t'heiiiiiitz)  AuaKl!,  but  the  point  a_  ,,^,^,  „, 
to  be  decided  is  this;  Whether  from  what  in  true  *f«»"n  •"■i 
in  a  certain  respcrt  {a^rundum  '/hW),  an  inference  «„t,  n,,  i» 
nuiy  lie  drawn  wbieh  invalvos  kvert  respect —  '"™"^  "'•""' 
whether  from  the  ndmiSAion  of  a  fact  in  one  and  a  n«>r^  th*  nu- 
cfrltiin  fettse,  un  infci-oiicc  may  be  drawn  ns  to  the  '""  "'  **"!.'!' 
uino  fact  in  another  and  a  differfHt  sense — whether  p.c^-.»i  i.i» 
because  Christ,  in  a  viiiUc  J'vrm,  and  a  mode  o/pret-  """ 
OK*  pereeptiUe  (f>/human  sf M-.irti, (/om  not  in  Ilia  Ao«(y,/ocwWy,haTe 
intercourse  tvith  His  Church  ou  earth,  wc  arc,  therefore,  to 
infer  t))»t  in  no  mode  in  He  pri-»ont  with  ITis  Church  on  earth 
according  to  the  human  nature  He  has  ussunicd  —  whether 
(lirist  neither  knows,  nor  can  have  any  other  than  tliat  local, 
visible,  and  iK-iisiblc  mode  by  which  lie  ran  [>«.rft>rm  what  the 
words  of  Ilia  testament  declare."  Theae  wurda  show  clearly 
why  the  famous  expression  of  Itexa,  "  that  the  body  of  Christ 
Is  »s  remote  from  ihe  Supper  as  the  highest  heaven  is  from 
Mrth,"  gave  such  otience.  It  was  not  that  our  theologians 
denied  it,  in  a  certain  reapoet  {secundum  ijuid),  hut  that  Boia 
denivil  it  absolutely  in  ceer^  respect  {aimpli(riter).  llcnce  the 
Formula  Conoordiie  (ti72),  commenting  on  this  Innguago,  cx- 
pruiiiuii  the  olleusive  point  of  it  Ihus :  "  That  Christ  is,  in  ««/■* 
mnnner  {lYa,  at»)  received  in  heaven,  as  to  bo  circumscribed  and 
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ihut  Up  in  it,  80  that  in  no  mode  whatever  {nylloprorsiLi  modo  — 

keinirlei  Weise)  Up.  caii  or  will  be  present  with  us  on  earth  in 

His  human  nature." 

"  I  cannot  see  the  connection  between  the  premiBes  and  the 

t  Tho ■opiii,™  conclusion,  when,  though  Christ  aays  He  will  be 

intui.ni  hi  lu-  present  in  the  use  of  Hie  Supper,  it  is  argued,  that 

p^^nli    p^"  because  this  cannot  be  in  any  way  of  this  world, 

•""■  '■"""M  "'  ( for  in  tilts  moile  Christ  hns  left  the  world,  and  is  no 
Hi!  IMomiDii,       *•'  .     ,         ~        ^^    .  ■, 

LONGER  IN  THE  WORLD)  therefore  He  13  present  there 
IN  NO  OTHER  MODE,  though  the  words  declare  lie  is."  "A  com- 
parison of  the  parts  in  John  xvi.  will  show  in  what  sense 
Christ  has  left  the  world,  for  Ho  says  (18):  'I  canie  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  am  conic  into  the  world,'  not  that  lie  had 
left  the  Father,  for  He  says  (ch.  viii.  29) :  '  He  that  sent  me  is 
with  me :  the  Fatlier  hath  not  left  me  alone,'  or  as  if  the  Father,  ^  — , 
who  fills  lieaven  and  earth,  wore  not  in  this  world,  but  because    ^^^ 

He  had  humbled  Himself,  though  He  was  in  the  form  of  Qod. fl. 

From  the  antithesis,  therefore,  we  may  rightfully  gather  what  -c*-  ^t 
Christ  means  when  he  says :  '  Again  I  leave  the  world  and  go^z^-jo 
to  the  Father,'  to  wit,  that  after  His  work  was  finished,  His^  ri» 
humiliation  removed,  all  infirmity  and  sorrow  laid  aside,  He^  IBe 
would  be  exalted  to  the  highest  glory  and  power  of  the  Father.  -»--r, 
and  would  be  transferred  from  the  mode  of  this  world's  life  tr:»  :^to 
a  heavenly  mode  of  existence  with  the  Father.     This  exptana-.cz  a- 
tion  John  himself  gives  (ch.  xtii.  1-3),  for  when  he  tells  us     ^3s: 
'  Jesus  knew  that  Ilis  hour  was  come  that  He  should  depar      w  -rt 
out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,'  he  subjoins  this  explana^^  na- 
tion :  '  Knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  Hii-£"  ^is 
hands,  and  that  He  was  come  from  God,  and  went  to  God—  ^^•' 
Nay,  Christ  Himself  gives  us  the  explanation  of  these  declara*^     *- 
tions  of  His.     For  when  by  His  Kesurrection  He  had  paese**'^'*" 
into  another  mode  of  existence,  though  He  offered  Himselfc^'" 
then  present  to  be  seen  and  touched  by  the  Apostles,  yet  H»''^*^* 
says  (Luke  xxiv.  44), '  These  are  the  words  which  I  spftke  antt^  ^^^ 
you,  WHILE  I  WAS  YET  WITH  YOU.'    He  shows,  therefore,  tfaa*" -^^' 
the  sayings  were  already  fulfilled,  ('Yet  a  little  while  I  ani-^'' 
vfith  you,' '  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,' '  I  leave  the  world, t — ^ 
and  that  they  are  to  be  understood,  not  of  an  absbhck  nt  iv 
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BEVSK  {omni  TMdo\  bot  of  anotb«r  mode  of  life,  of  iotcrooarao, 
am)  of  prcwuce." 

"Though,  therei'ore,  thia  presence  be  not  in.aiiy  way  of  tbi» 
world,  which  we  can  uadurstand  or  comprehend,  j.g«,«.i,„B- 
yoX  lie  can  fulfil  (tho  Hacrainontal  promise)  in  *■••■•»•.. 
AKoriiiiit  UODK,  though  it  I>o  iticompi-ehensible  to  us.  'Christ 
.  is  uuiti4  and  foujoinvd  with  us  who  are  yet  on  uiirth, 
not  iiidcud  iti  uiiy  gro>i»  mode  of  ihiii  lil't-,  a  mode  which  would 
make  Him  an  ol'Ject  of  touch  {altiiii/rnUa:),  but  is  A  eaesRSAivRM. 
Asa  uKAVENLt  MODE,  YKT  TBCi.v.'  •  TIic  Artlfle  of  the  Aflccn- 
BioD,  tlicrefure,  not  only  does  not  overthrow  tho  Bimpte  and 
geuuinu  iwusc  of  the  iimtitution  (of  the  Lord'»  Supper^,  but,  oa 
the  oontniry,  rightly  explained,  oontinim  tho  verity  of  it."  " 

"  Wv  U'livvc  and  cnnfesa  that  the  Son  of  Uod  assumed  the 
tfuo  uud  entire  Hubslanee  of  a  human  nature,  with  n.  ti.i  a^ 
thoAC  lawrntial  proj^rtiea  which  naturally  ui^'om-  "ft*""^ 
pany  and  follow  the  substanoe  vi'  human  nature.  .  .  That  tiub- 
etancc,  wltb  its  essential  properties,  lie  retainL'd  also  alW  His 
Resurrection,  though  its  intirmicies  were  litid  aside,  whitih  also, 
though  He  iif  in  glory,  we  believe  lie  retains  true  aud  entire. 
And  uct^^rding  to  tliooe  natural  or  e&tential  properties,  and  on 
account  of  the  natural  mode  of  a  true  l>o(]y,  we  hitvo  hucIi  say- 
inga  iu  Scripture  an  these:  'I  was  not  there,'  'Ho  is  not 
here,  but  i«  risen.'  Acctirding  also  to  those  properties,  and 
Agreeably  to  the  mode  of  a  true  Ixidy,  I.uther,  with  Augustine 
and  the  Scholoatics,  believes  that  the  bfidy  of  Christ  i«  now  in 
g|i>ry,  in  that  circumscribei;!  Ibrni  in  which  lie  showed  ilini- 

ftsBlf  to  Paul  and  Stephen,  in  which  also  He  shall  return  to 

V^Judgnient,  ami  in  whit-h  He  is  seen  in  heaven  hv  angela  and 

m  ninla." 

H  '*  When  Christ  says:  *  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  „t.  n,  pr* 
tlioni,'  we  ritthtly  understand  the  proiniw  of  the  '"'*•  ''  ^'"'"• 
WHOLK  Cubist,  or  of  JJis  enUre  ftrton^  for  He  aaya  aroi>ri>f<  vr» 
that  Uo,  in  whoee  name  we  are  gathered,  is  present.  "* 
But  uo  one  will  dure  to  say  Chnt  ihe  name  of  Christ  is  Hii 
divine  nature  alone-  It  is  His  whole  person, in  each  naturo, 
and  according  to  each  nature,  aud,  indeed,  in  His  odiuo  of 
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Mdliator  uml  Saviour,  for  it  is  ailmilU'd  tliat  when  the  Scrip- 
turu  s;ijs  a  tiling  is  tloiio  in  the  n;tnie  of  Christ,  it  denotes 
that  this  portaius  to  the   imraoii  aceording  to  each  nature." 

"  In  regard  to  that  preacnee  of  the  whole  Christ  in  the 
Church,  there  are  8j)ecial  promisee  in  the  Word  of  God.  For 
(Matt,  xxviii.)  when  Je8us,aft«r  His  Resurrection,  had  appeared 
upon  a  mountain  in  Galilee  to  more  than  five  hundred  of  His 
disciples  at  ouee,  when  He  was  before  them,  not  in  His  divinity 
alone,  but  whole  and  entire,  in  both  natures,  so  that  by  that 
very  presence  on  that  mountain  He  gave  the  demonstration 
and  the  cotitirmation  of  the  fact  that  He  had  risen  iu  His  true 
body,  BO  that  His  disciples,  when  they  saw  Him,  worshipped 
him,  and  when  some  doubted,  as  if  there  were  a  spirit,  or  a 
spectre  appearing  in  an  outward  and  visible  form,  Jesus 
approached  and  spake  to  them  —  all  which,  beyond  contro- 
versy, pertains  to  the  human  nature  which  Christ  assumed. 
And  when  Ho  gave  the  command  to  His  disciples  to  gather  a 
Church  throughout  the  whole  world,  He  added  the  promise, 
'  1.0 !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 
That  promise,  therefore,  is  rightly  understood  of  the  whole 
Christ,  God  and  man,  according  to  l>oth  natures; /or  Me  who 
was  then  and  there  be/ore  than,  promised  His  presence  with  ISs 
Church  throiigh  all  time  —  but  He  was  then  present,  not  in  His 
Divinity  alone,  but  showing  that  even  after  His  Resurrection, 
in  glory,  he  had  and  retained  the  verity  of  His  human  nature. 
And  He  who  was  then  entire  in  each  nature,  by  a  sure  word 
and  peculiar  promise,  says :  '  I  am  present  with  you '  (wherever, 
to  wit,  my  Church  shall  be,  throughout  the  whole  world). 
And  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  in  that  most  sweet  promise 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  why  we  should  sepa- 
rate and  exclude  that  nature  which  was  assumed  by  Him  is 
which  ITe  is  our  kinsman  and  brother,  and  by  which  we  'are 
members  of  His  body,  of  His  Hesh,  and  of  His  booes,'  (Spfa,  t. 
30,)  since  He,  in  giving  the  promise,  marks  and  dfltoribet,  Irjr 
many  circumstances,  the  nature  be  assumed,  aa  m.  -1mT8 
shown  from  the  text." 

With  similar  conclusiveness  does  Chemnitz  rmwD 
to  other  passages,  as,  for  instance,  Mark  xvL  10, 
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Lord  .  .  sat  on  the  right  hsnd  of  God,  and  they  went  forth 
Bnd  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and 
cODfirming  the  word  with  Mgns  following.'  They  preached 
tveryvcfirrc^  tlio  Ix>rd  working  wilh  them:  therefore  the  Lord 
3wa*  worked  wirh  them  etvrywfwre."  So,  also,  in  regard  to 
Ihc  words:  "TheSonof  man  which  is  in  heaven  "(Johniii.  18). 

'*  That  Chriat,  according  to  His  divine  nature,  is  present  with 
llt«  Church,  and  with  all  other  creatures,  is  not 
quMtioncd.  Fhc  divme  essence  is  infinite,  immeas-  xt^u„Mm  *•> 
urahlc.  illimitable,  uncompounded:  the  operation  "„^J"^^'„I^'^ 
of  God  proceed*  from  His  power.  ■  .  Wlicrcforc  i>i»'.i»ou.iiii>™»- 
it  is  uflnal  and  right  to  say  that  God  is  everywhere,  *"**' 
or  in  all  ihiiigis  es«cntially,  or  by  citscnc«,  prcecnco,  and  power, 
wilhoul  mingling,  circum^oription,  distmetion,  or  iimlation 
of  Hiiu:it-lf.  Itevauflc  the  divine  nature  is  incnpuhio  of  jiarti- 
lion.  not  having  part  separate  from  [lert.  it  U  total  totally, 
wherever  it  exists ;  nor  is  there  part  in  part,  but  it  i«  total  in 
all,  total  in  each,  and  total  above  all,  as  Damascenus  says.  And 
the  old  writers  say :  llie  divine  essence  is  within  all,  yet  is  not 
included — it  is  out  of  all,  yet  not  excluded."  Luther,  in  a 
paaasge  so  closely  p«iraliul  with  the  one  we  have  just  qt}oie<l 
from  Chemnitz,  that  we  cannot  forliear  placing  the  two  »ide  by 
side,  says:  "tio<l  is  not  a  Ueiiig  with  extension,  of  wltmn  wo 
cao  say.  He  is  so  high,  so  broad,  so  thick  ;  but  lie  is  a  super- 
natural, unwarchable  Being,  who  is  total  and  entire  in  every 
granule,  and  yet  in,  and  over,  and  apart  from  all  creatures.  .  . 
Kothiug  is  so  small  that  God  is  not  smaller,  nothing  so  great 
that  God  is  not  greater.  .  .  lie  is,  in  a  word,  an  ineffahlo 
Bmng,  over  and  apart  from  all  that  we  can  speak  or  think." 

**  Since,  however,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  there  subsists 
not  only  the  divine,  but  the  human  nature,  the  a. -rfiwM 
qncfltion  at  pn.**ont  concems  the  latter,  to  wit,  clT'i*^-.*^^ 
where  and  how  the  person  of  Christ,  according  to  "^ 
both  natures,  or  in  llis  assumed  human  nature,  is  present  —  or 
wills,  and  is  aMo  to  be  present  ?  " 

After  dwelling  on  Christ's  presence  at  the  Supper,  Cbemnits 
«ys: 

**  Bat  not  alone  in  that  place  —  not  at  that  time  alone  when 
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ibe  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  observed  in  the  public  aesembly  of  tbe 
Church,  is  the  whole  Christ,  in  both  His  nataree,  present  with 
the  Cliureh  militant  on  earth,  as  if  when  that  celebration  was 
over  He  withdrew  His  presence,  and  the  members  of  His 
Church,  apart  from  that  public  asscmblj,  were,  while  in  their 
vocations,  their  trials,  and  temptations,  deprived  of  that  most 
Bweet  presence  of  Christ,  their  High  Priest  and  King,  their  Head 
and  their  Brother.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  in  the  olwervance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  public,  solemn,  and  peculiar  attestation 
and  sealing  of  the  truth,  that  Christ,  onr  Mediator  and  Saviour, 
wishes  mercifully  to  l)c  present  with  His  Church,  which  is  war- 
ring in  tbe  world,  to  be  present,  not  with  the  half,  or  with  one 
part  of  Ilimf^clf  oul)/,  to  wit,  JUs  ilivinit}/  alotie,  BOT  WHOLE  and 
ENTJRB,  that  is,  in  that  naxuri:  also  which  He  has  assuued,  , 

tN  which  He  is  of  like  nature  with  us,  our  Kiuamau  and  our 
Brother  —  that  nature  in  which  He  was  tempf«d,  so  that  He  a 

might  liave  comj-mBaion  on  us  in  our  griefs  —  that  nature  in  ^ 

which,  by  His  sufferings  and  death.  He  finished  the  work  of  "^ 

our  redemption,  so  that  thus  wc  may  be  rendered  members  of  T 

His  body,  of  His  floah,  and  of  His  bones  (Eph.  v.  30).     And  Ml 

because  our  reason  cannot  grasp  or  comprehend  this,  St.  Paul  f  1 

adds:  'This  is  a  great  mystery:  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  ^t 

and  the  Church." " 

"The  humanity  which   Christ   assumed  was  not,  by  that  ^ 

IV.  M«t«  .t  union  with  Deity,  converted  or  transmuted  into  an  *^ 

prM-nre.  1. Tii.  iiijii)ito  Or  immensc  essence,  but  baa  and  retains  in  •*■ 

lu  o»n  Minr'r  tbat  vcry  union,  and  after  it,  the  verity  of  a  human  ■ 

'**■'-  nature,  and  its  physical  or  essential  properties,  by  "" 

which  a  true  human  body  consists  in  a  certain,  finite,  and  cir-  -~ 

cumserilKtd    symmetry  (dimension)   of  members,  and  which,  * 

consisting  in  a  local  or  finite  situation  and  position  of  mem- 
bers, has  one  part  distinct  from  another  in  a  certain  order. 
The  body  of  Clirist,  therefore,  with  the  property  of  its  own 
nature,  ia  essentially  or  naturally  finite,  that  is,  according  to 
its  natural  properties,  which  it  has  and  retains  erQD  m  ^at 
union,  IT  LOCALLY  AND  CIRCnUSCRIFTIVELI  OOOOPIXS  A  PF^Tf 
PLACE."* 

•Db  du»b.  N«t.  174. 
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lg**TIi*t  mode  of  visible  coii^-crav,  and  tluit  oirc-uniscrilicd  and 
fortii  of  thv  pri>8(;iice  of  IIm  body,  UL-cordnig  to  llic  con- 
dition and  uio<lc  of  tliia  cartbly  life,  according  to  the  Aesii, 
Ilu  lina  \>y  \\\»  AHoeiiainn  takex  v&oa  vs  who  nre  on  «arth. 
And  tlii«  is  what  IJe  meana  when  lie  says:  'Again  »ii.ii».tiiM 
I  Iwive  the  world, —  me  ye  hare  not  always.'  These  '■•«*'ii»  "  « 
worda,  therefore,  epeak  of  a  modi;  of  pbksencb,  ac-  ""*"■""""■• 
conling  to  the  reejwct  and  c-ondition  of  this  world,  a  uodk 

VISIBLK,    SEKSIBLE,     LOCAL,     AKU    CIKCl'MSCRIBEU,    acnording    tO 

which  nioiie  of  preBent-o  ClimsT  IS  sow  so  LONOKR  OBDIXAKILY 
PhBSBST  WITH  Ills  CltfRCU  O.V  KABTU."  * 

"Since  th«  body  of  CbriHt.,  uuithvr  in  tho  (personal)  union, 
KOB  IX  aLORY,  is   tranflmuled   into   an  infinite   or 
immense  substanMi,  therefore  tlirough  itself  (prr  fe),  ,m  n.^^^  ih» 
and  of  itnelf  (ex  st),  kven  is  globv,  it  is  pisitb  in  i"-*"""  "' ' 
the  properly  of  i(a  nature,  \va  by  thr  mode  of  i.»i  i»  ilk  hk-k 

fltOEIPlED   BODIBS   IB  SOMEM'IIKUK  (alicllhi),  the   pHS   "'"'"•"" 

rogative  of  the  |)er^oniiL  union,  u-s  I  liave  siiid,  l>eing  cxeepted. 
And  iu  llii«  vi«ihl«  fomi  or  condition  of  gliirifR-d  bodies,  Christ, 
in  His  body,  is  sot  prsskst  1o  im  in  this  life,  in  tho  Church 
militant  on  enrth,  Uu  ia  in  the  livavetis,  whence  He  ehall 
return  to  judgment,  in  that  form  tii  which  Ho  now  often 
lliniiK-lf  to  be  seen  by  tlio  sonla  of  die  blcs-tcd,  and  by  angets."t 
"Aijcordiug  to  the  natural  projH-rtiiai  of  a  true  body,  or  by 
any  essential  attribute,  the  body  of  Christ  (which  i,Md«„(un* 
is  by  the  pniixTty  of  ite  nature  tinite)  tg  .\ot  pkks-  "•"")"*■* 
KST  in  all  places  where  the  Kuppcv  is  adniiuistei'ed,  eitukb  by 
LOCAL  CIHCl'MSCRIPTION,  OR  BY  ANY  VISIULB,  tiEN')ilBLE,0K  NATURAL 

UODK,  reepoct-,  or  condition  of  this  world.  This  mode  has  been 
taken  from  the  world." 

"Noris  the  prL-«<.'nco  such  ns  that  of  glorified  bodies:  iu  that 
form  He  will  not  app(^>ar  (ill  the  final  judgment." 

"  We  by  no  mcani*  teuolt  that  the  body  of  Christ,  as  a  bound- 
Ims  niuss,  is  expanded,  diiitributed,  diffused,  drawn  out,  or 

'Pednmb. Niti.  175.  Tbo  llmiiiilioti  whieti  Cbcmnli)  tlHlRn*  lo  make  bjriho 
■«iil  "iirillnarily."  Iim  riftrme*  la  »ueli  fMe«K>  i\it  HppriiririE  ofChriK  la  Snul 
M  ill*  wBf  10  I>ainN««uii,  to  Sleplini,  eus..  •■  ha  diowi  tA  Urge.    Do.  ITS,  UT. 

tDo  ITlLCr.  IT?. 
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extended  (liroiij;h  at)  places  (or  as  Damoscenas  expresses 
tli»t  the  flesh'  of  Christ   is  corporeally  cfKexteii<lecl  with  tl 
Deity  Assuming  it,)  so  that  in  tuis  way  it  is  phesbnt." 

"  Nor  by  multiplication,  or  replication  —  as  the  image  ot 
one  body  in  manv  piwces  of  a  'bn»ken  mirror.  The  bodjr  o( 
Christ  is  one,  not  many." 

"  By  no  muatu.  al«o,  do  wo  think  that  tho  body  of  Christ, 
either  in  (the;  }>crsuiml]  union,  or  in  glory,  its  subtitanee  being 
lost,  and  it»   essential    projwrtico  aboliahw),  is   converted  o( 
ti-ansmutod  into  a  spiritual  substance,  infinite,  immense,  anc 
now  in  its  essential  projK'My  unci rcumscri bed,  so  that  by  ; 
of  its  essential,  infinite  immensity,  it  is  in  all  places,  and  fills^ 
all  things,  OS  divinity  in  litis  mode,  and  in  this  respect  is  pre^ 
cut  everywhere;  for  the  fiubetanco  of  the  natures  and  their 
C)<flcntial  properties  romain  in  Christ  unaflectod,  in  that  ver}^^ 
union  and  glory."  ^| 

"!sor  that  tho  diviuo  nature  alone,  and  not  the  Itumaii  also 
is  present."  » 

"  Xor  that  it  agrees  with  the  words  of  the  iTistitutioa,  that_ 
wo  should  understand  the  presence  of  the  merit,  virtue,  sr 
efficacy  merely  of  the  body  of  (Ihrist,  the  (tubstancc  of  it  beit 
excluded  and  soparateil."* 

"Christ,  ac^-ordiiig  to  His  human  nature,  wiila  to  l>c  prcaet 
,       in  His  Church,  where  His  SnpiMjr  is  celebrated  oh* 

*,  Till  iniKl*  uf  111.1  n 

■•r>i>uc.  ^  earth, and  through  the  humanity  He  hu4  uiisumed, 
""'"'■  as  by  an  organ  connate  with  «a,  as  the  ancients 

express  it,  wishes  to  npply,  confirm,  and  seal  to  ua  Ilii*  beneflta, 
and  thus  to  execute  in  the  Church  His  oftice  of  life-giving, 
according  to  both  natures,  Ibnnigh  His  life-f^ving  flc9li."t 
The  premiite  which  \*  conwded  is  that  ''  in  a  physical  rv'speet, 
(1.  Tb.|>rr-n.i-  i"  ^  nalnni]  niodc  and  condition  of  this  world,  one 

"ii'-'-  '*   ' body,  according  to  it»  essential  or  natural  uroner* 

inf.™nt<.  «\iM,  'i^t  '*  I"**  «'  t"*'  same  titno  m  dinerent  places,  nor 
to<i*ni»i.  is  there  an  essential  or  natnrnl  property  in  the  body 

of  Christ  of  being  in  difl'erent  places,  nor  is  it  by  any  CMentiat 
or  natural  atlrihnte  of  Clirisl's  body  that  it  is  present  at  tl 
Bame  time  in  all  tho»e  places  where  the  Su[^r  of  the  I<ord 

'Tit  >lunli.  vnlur.  1T3. 
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lebimtiKl.  AS  in  divinity  it  \»  tti«  essoatial  attribute  of  lufiQito 
L^Buneosily  to  bo  cverywliere.     All  titbsi  things  we  coxcedb," 

Tho  interance  which  ia  denied  io  this :  "  But  it  by  no  mains 
fotloKs  from  tliia  that  the  divine  power  of  tlie  Son  of  God 
cannot  effect  that,  in  anotuiiji  mode  than  tliat  which  is  nat* 
nml  and  according  to  the  physical  properties  of  a  body,  or 
in  the  sensible  manner  of  Ibis  world,  with  His  body  remain- 
ing safe  in  its  sutwtance,  and  its  essential  properties  abiding 
Hb  should  i)b  pbegbnt  wiier£i!0BV1CU  Hk  wills,  is  a  mode 
wuicii  is  6upbrsatural,  divi.vb,  or  ubavbnly,  incompreuexsn 

BLB  TO  Vl«." 

"  Nor  is  there  a  contradiction  involved  when  the  same  body 
ta  ftaitl  to  be  in  one  plitve.  I\  the  natural  jiodb,  according  to 
itK  cAMcntial  propcrtiM,  and  if  it  it  nmintained  that  Ijcyoud  it« 
pbyrti^-itl  attribute,  through  the  will  and  pr>wer  of  God,  it  is 
presoiit  not  in  one.  but  in  many  places,  in  a  si'pernatural, 
heaveslv.  or  DivixB  uoDK  ;  fiir  there  is  no  oontra<liclion  when 
what  JH  contrmry  is  attrilmlvd  to  the  tamo  thing  in  diffkrbnt 
EKsrECT^.  A>'D  MODES.  And  Jinitiii  rightly  says:  We  commit 
the  tilings  of  nature  to  nature,  tlie  thini^  of  art  to  nrt,atid  thu 
things  of  God  to  God  ;  hut  Iliiii  nil  things  obey." 

I  These  extracts,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  Sncramcntil. 
t|nc«lirtiis  (liseiiBsed  by  Dr.  (ierhnrt,  may  also  he  useful  in  illu»- 
Iratiiig  yet  in<irc  directly  tho  i^iiit  next  raised.  AfVcr  finish- 
ing his  parallel  l>et»-oen  the  doctrines  of  tho  two  Churches  ou 
the  I.onl's  Suppt-r,  lie  takes  up  the  "  Reformed  (and  he  might 
linve  added,  the  Lutheran,)  iJoctrine  of  the  Person  „,^  „,„(t..i 
if  Christ."  On  this  great  fioiiit,  according  to  Dr.  '""■•ii».i.  ti<. 
lerbarl,  "the  Lutheran  view  is  in  the  Hno  of  tho  i.in.!,)')*.*  twi 

ciciit  Kiiiychiaii,  and  tho  Refornic<l  in  tho  lino  "■"'"•ifi. 
f  tho  ancient  NeetorJan  method  of  "thought,  though  it  would 
unjust  to  chrirgu  either  Confession  with  holding  the  oorre- 
|>onding  ancient  hereby." 
Wo  shall  not  attempt  to  question  the  Doctor's  poeitioii  as  to 
the  Xcstonaniziiii;  clement  in  the  Reformed  view,      ^    .    ^ 
I  lilt  wu   think  that  the  idea   that   ilie  Lutheran  •!»  <.«t  suv 
vi«w  of  the  periwn  of  Christ  la  in  the  "  line  of  the  ''''"'■ 
Q-nuiuikt  Eutychian,"  proceeds  from  a  wholly  incorrect  judgment 
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of  xvliat  tho  Lathernn  view  is.     On  the  cont  rarj',  the  statements 
of  Lutheran  diK-triiK-.  Iwyoiid  ovory  other,  are  guarded  with 
exlraorditiary  t-arc  agiiiiiHt  tbo  Eulycbiiin  tcmieuey.    We  main*  ^i 
tain,  furtlKT.  that  no  syetvru  \t  more  thoronghlj^  antagonistic^! 
to  Eutvc'hiuitieni  than  I  lie  Lutheran  Kvaloni,  properly  under- ^^ 
stood.     Eveu  thv  Hcfoniied    doc-trine   it»elf  has  a   point   of 
apparent  coii'act  with  it,  which  Lutheramsin  hM  not.     Entjr- 
cho«  tiiuirht  tliat.  Oliriat  has  but  one  nature.    The  Lutheran 
Chun-li  holds  "  that  tlie  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  arc 
in»cpnratily  conjoined  in  atiity  of  person,  one  Christ,  true  God 
ami  true  man,"*     Kutyches  taaght  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  not  of  t)ie  same  subatance  aa  oura.    The  Lutheran  Church 
t^aehea  that  --Jeeua  Christ  is  man,  of  the  snbstance  of  Ilia 
oiother,  born  into  the  worM,  porfoct  man,  of  a  rational  soul 
end  human  flesh  subsisting.    One  Christ,  not  by  tho  conver-^^ 
sion  of  divinity  into  flesh,  but  by  tlic  at^aumption  of  humauity^^ 
to  God ;  one,  indeed,  not  by  confusion  of  substances,  but  by 
unity  of  [ferson,  for  as  the  rational  soul  and  flesh  is  one  mail, 
HO  God  and  man  is  one  Cliri«t."t    Tho  doctrine  of  Eulycbe* 
is,  moreover,  expressly  rejected  in  several  pasttnge*  of  the 
Formula  Coneordiw.     But  is  not  the  Reformed  doctrine,  that 
Christ's  pertvmil  prt^^scnee  at  Ihe  Lord's  Supper  i»  only  in  one 
oaturVf  a  conecssion  logically  «o  far  to  Kutyehes,  that  it  acorns 
to  admit  (hat  sometimeA.  and  soiiiowhcpe,  nay,  rather  alway 
almost  everywliere,  Cbrint  ha*  but  one  nature? 

Alike  removed  from  »it1<>rianism  and  &itychianisni,  t 

, ,„„„„  „,  doctrine  of  the  Kvnngi-lieal  Lutheran  C'lmrch  may 

itir  LiitLoii  bo  thus  illustrated  :  The  essential  properties  of 
caeh  nature  of  our  lA>pd  are  undisturbed  by  their 
union  in  Him.  but  aa  these  two  natures  form  one  inseparable 
person,  ibe  whole  person  fs  involved  in  the  acts  of  each  part 
of  it.  Everylhini;  that  the  tSaviour  did  and  suflcred  is  both 
divine  and  buninn,  that  is.  it  is  [icrsonal.  i/c  did,  and  suflered 
all,  and  //''  is  both  human  and  divine.  Every  aet,  indeed,  is 
done,  every  sutlering  endured,  Otrnitgh  or  fry  th«  oimj  or  the 
other  nature,  but  not  without  the  personal  presence  of  the 
other.     Jesus  Christ  wrought  miravliM  through  the  divioo 

*ADE«bur^  C«arc«uoii,  An.  tlL  f  Allian«aUaCr«td,  H^-Zb. 
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oatare.but  they  were  wroaglit  Ay  the  human  natnre.  Throuyh 
HU  divine  oninii>o<encc  sight  wan  given  to  the  hljnd,  but  Hi« 
divine  ouiuipoientw  wroni^ht  it  ht/  Ilis  humnn  tom-h.  Je-?UB 
Christ  died  oocordiii}^  to  His  hninan  nature,  I>nt  His  douth 
n'ua  the  death  of  a  divine  person.  Through  His  humnn  infir- 
mity ]Ie  was  crueified,  but  that  human  weakness  wrought 
&y  Hid  divine  ranjcsty  an  infinite  sacrifice.  <indliead  ennnot 
bleed,  but  the  Church  bt  purcUancJ  by  tho  blood  of  God  ;  for  He 
who  bleeds  is  in  one  imtc-paru bio  person,  God  as  well  aa  man, 
and  His  blood  has  effi«icy,  not  bceuuse  of  tho  propertieH  of  tlie 
nature  according  to  which  Ho  bleeds,  but  because  of  tho  atlri- 
batee  of  His  whole  person,  which  is  divine.  Had  not  II©  who 
bled  been  personally  <iod  a»  well  a»  mnn.  His  blood  would  not 
have  availed.  Jenus  (.'bri^l  itt  es.'icntmlly  and  net-cssarily  onini- 
preseut  according  to  the  divine  nature,  but  His  human  nature 
not  of  it*  own  e»^4^nce,  or  by  a  neceaaity  resulting  from  its  own 
attributes,  but  bct-AU^e  the  divine  has  taken  it  into  personal 
nniou  with  ilsclf,  iit  rendered  present  Mrou^A  the  divine.  The 
divine  neither  \mv*  nor  irnparttt  any  ci«i*entiul  attribute,  nor 
does  the  human  lose  any  c^ential  attribute  of  its  own,  nor 
reoeive  any  vssniiliui  attribute  of  the  divine;  but  the  divine, 
oniniprc«ent  of  ita<.-If,  renders  present  the  human  which  has 
been  taken  into  its  own  peraon.  The  doelrine  on  which  this 
resta  is  known  in  theologieal  teehnology  as  the  "  ComtAHHicaiio 
ulio'aatam,"  that  is,  the  mmmon  fxirtiapatioK  of  prrtpcriicn,  the 
doctrine  that  the  properties  of  the  divine  and  human  natunM 
at«  actually  the  properties  of  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  and 
adualiy  exen-iaed  by  Him  in  the  unity  of  Uia  person.  Wtt 
Lathemns  atlirm  that  there  is  a  real  common  paiiiripatlon  of 
the  whole  person  in  the  proportit*  of  both  natures.  The 
Reformed  deny  it,  and  say  that  there  i»  no  real  common  partici" 
patioJt,  but  that  each  nature  is  isolated  from  the  other  in  its 
attribales,  and  that  the  person  of  Christ  has  only  the  common 
parltci)]ation  in  the  numes  of  the  two  sets  of  attributes,  the 
batnan  and  divine.  In  other  words,  the  question  which 
diTidca  US  is  between  a  ••omtnunimlio  viionvxtam,  and  a  rommu- 
nieetio  naminum,  the  question  whether  the  two  naturufl  enjoy  a 
ooBimon  pnnicipatiuu  of  propurtiuA  in  the  one  person,  or  niervly 
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a  eoiimmn  [participation  of  nanie«.    To  Lutheran*,  the  Wew 
reject  M-oiiis  logically  to  run  out  into  a  denial  of  the  anity  of  J 
Cbrist'rt  jierson,  an<l  of  the  rwility  of  tlio  iacamation. 

It  may  tend  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  doctrine  to  present 
r<n.rt»iiit.  Ill  four  points  in  it,  in  the  order  in  which  thejr  stand 
nii..u.fi-i-        in  jiip  Fopnmla  of  Concord. 

1.  The  Lutheran  Church  liolds  that  from  a  persontU  union 
of  the  dix'iiio  and  human,  it  follown  that  there  are  not  two 
ChriBts,  oiftwardly  coujoinwd,  one  of  whom  is  God,  and  tho^ 
other  a  man,  but  one  Obriat,  who  is  both  God  and  man  in  on< 
person. 

2.  Thoae  two  nature*  are  not  fused  into  ono  snbstanoc,  nor 
is  tlie  one  absorbed  by,  or  transmuted  into  the  other,  but  each 
nature  retains  its  essential  projicrtie*,  neither  losing  its  own^H 
nor  receiving  those  of  tliu  otiu-r.  .  ^^ 

8.  Br.  Gorliart,  in  defining  the  true  doctrine  uS  he  rejrurds 
it,  eayfi:  "The  Reformed  prodicaled  the  essential  attributes 
of  diviniiy  of  the  divine  nature  only."  So  do  we.  Dr.  Ger^^ 
Itarl  is  entirely  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the  doctrine  of  oit^H 
Churoli  in  in  contliot  with  this  jmnition.  In  the  very  etatC' 
nient  of  our  doctrine  over  againot  its  op{)Oaite,  the  Forniuli 
ConcordiiP  Bays  :*  "  The  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  are, 
1k>  nmiiipotcnt,  eternal,  intinile,  and  of  itself,  according  to  the 
attribute  of  its  nature  and  of  its  own  natural  OMonce,  to  !■ 
jircHOUt  everywhere,  and  to  bo  omniscient.  All  theao  attribuicK 
neither  are,  nor  ever  can  become,  the  attributes  of  thv  human 
naturtt."  ^ 

4.  Nor  is  Dr.  Oerbart  more  happy  in  stating  a  point  of  diS^^ 
forence  lielwceii  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  and  his  own,  when 
be  flays :  "  The  Keformed  predicated  the  essential  attributca  of 
hunmnily  of  (Christ's)  human  nature  only."  .So  do  wc.  The 
paragraph  of  the  Formula  of  Conwmi  next  to  the  one  wo  have 
quoted,  says:  '■  Tbu  prnj^rtiis  of  human  nature  arc:  To  lie  a 
corporeal  creuture,  to  consist  of  Ucsb  und  bUiod,  to  bo  finite 
and  circumscribi-d,  to  sutler,  die,  ascend,  deacend,  to  niovo  from 
place  to  place,  to  hunger,  Iliirsr.  grow  cold,  autfvr  from  heat, 
and  such  like.  Thc»c  nuvcr  are,  nor  can  become  the  atlribatf 
of  the  divine  nature." 

•  Pii|t«  WW. 
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Our  CoiifesAtona  teach  that  the  essential  attribnteti  of  Chmt'e 
hamsn  nature  belong  to  it  forever.  He  ronmiiis  a  true  mnit, 
w-ilh  every  eswnltal  pro|ierty  of  the  nature  of  a  trno  man. 
The  diviito  nature  Iohca  ho  c«s«iitial  attributes  of  deity,  and 
the  hnnmu  nature  rcceivcB  none.    To  be  essentiallu, 

'  Humour^     flf 

or  by  virtue  of  its  otnt  (wfMr^,  everywhere  present,  n..  .i^qrour 
cnnnipotcnt,  and  omniscient,  is  something  divine;  *^''""''- 
aud  hence  thv  Lulbeniu  Cburth  bolds  that  the  Godhend  alono 
is  MMntifllly,  and  by  virtuoof  ila  own  nature,  everywhere  pres- 
ent, lUlwiitc,  and  ulmigbty.  So  also  to  be  essentially,  or  by 
virtnu  of  ile  own  nnturv  liniitvd.  in  prcA^nce,  in  |x)wer,  and  in 
wiedoiu,  pvrtains  to  the  buniun  nature,  and  hvitce  the  Lutheran 
Church  holds  ihul  the  huiimiiily  of  Christ  ih  iioithcr  omnipreo- 
ent,  oiuiii^cient,  nor  oninii>oii-iit,  ff^ttnti'iUi/  or  fry  virtue  of  its 
own  neUare,  The  humanity  of  Christ  has  all  th«  essential  (by 
no  TD«aii8,  hmvever,  nil  the  acc-idontitl)  projicrliM  of  ours,  and 
in  and  oi'it.«fir  ia  finite.  <Iod  bcoiiino  man,  but  Godhead  does 
not  become  humnnity.  A  man  is  God  —  bat  humanity  does 
not  liocome  I>eity.  In  lliia  asjwi'I  the  Lutheran  Cluirch  di^ws 
a  distinction,  (oliil  and  alUiomiirwhending,  l>etwe«n  tho  prcs- 
eni»  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  and  the  pr«»cncc  of  Hi«  human- 
ity. Omniproti'mv  ia  the  e»eiilial  altrilinte  of  the  divine,  and 
hencb  His  Godhe;id  Is  noceanarily,  in  and  of  itaelf,  in  virtue  of 
ila  own  luiturc,  presMit.  Bat  the  efwential  attribute  of  thv 
hnninn  is  to  have  a  determinate  preeem^.  and  hence  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  has  such  a  determinate  presence,  nor  in  and 
of  iiaclf  would  the  human  nature  have  any  other  presence;  but 
as  it  is  in  one  jieraon  with  the  divine,  it  is  in  that  one  |M;rson 
reiidervd  present  with  and  thr4>Uj;h  the  divine.  In  other  words, 
wiiut  the  divine  has  in  its  essence  and  uf  itself,  the  human  has 
and  cxeruises  through  the  divine,  in  cousoquenco  of  its  iier 
nonal  union  with  it.  We  might  iniitiito  one  of  our  Lord's  omi 
deep  cxpreesiouB  in  characterizing  it.  and  might  supjiose  Him 
to  My:  "  As  my  di%-)nc  nature  hath  omnipresence  in  itself,  so 
hath  it  given  to  my  human  nitture  to  have  omnipresence  in 
iwdf." 

Fn>ni  what  has  been  said,  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to 
■wer  for  themselves  tho  most  specious  objection  which  it 
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brougbt  ngainnt  the  doctrin*  of  our  Church.  That  objection 
is  \\n»:  Thflt  to  be  omnipresent  is  nu  csscntiii)  Attribute 
Op«ili<>ail,  ami,  tberefon*,  the  humniiity  of  Christ  canirat 
omniproeent ;  for  that  woald  lie  to  ftiippoRo  hnmaniiy  (o  have 
A»<»'r ■<■  the  an  esfleiitial   attrilintc  of  diviiiitv.     The  reply   is 


la  tbt  i.>iib«i*ii  eaey:   lo  be  omnipresent  oj  itmj,  in  virtue  ly  fc 


4 

'4 


oiCH  rsscivr,iB  nil  attribute  of  tbed)rine,aiiil,  ther 
fore,  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  not,  and  cannot  be  omnipresent 
ofilxlf,  in  rirtiif  (^iln  own  esxnre ;  but  thc(Jodbcud  can  rends 
it  prc«cut  ihrovgk  the  divine,  with  wiiioh  it  is  one  person.    Tl 
onebuinunity  of  Christ  can  be  pr4^^#cutin  two  modes:  one,  finite 
aiid  independent,  in  wliiob  mode  it  ii  present  ofitsdf,  by  virtue 
t^Hs  otcn  e»gcn<f  ;  the  olhcr,  intinite  and  dependent,  in  which    , 
it  i«  not  pre«ent  0/  itsrff,  in  virtw  of  its  oten  e»tewt,  for  that,  "t^^ 
admit,  would  lie  to  elainn  for  it  a  divine  attribute,  bnt  ia  rei^* 
dered  prenent   hy  the  divine.     In  other  wordfi,  the  Godhead, 
whifh  of  ilwlf  is  present,  makex  present  the  human,  which  ia 
one  person  wiih  if.   So.  to  be  conscious  in  its  own  esaenee,  or  of 
its  own  nature,  is  an  essential  pi-operty  of  soul,  not  of  mattery 
therefore,  the  human  eye,  in  its  own  easenee  or  nature,  baa 
power  of  being  conaeiona  of  Iis;bt ;  but  when  the  eye  i«  unit( 
ii8  a  part  of  tlie  body,  in  one  prson  with  the  »oul,  the  eye  hi 
a  real  sight  through  the  noul,  aa  the  eoul  hua  ita  night  6y  the 
eye:  but  there  are  not  two  conHciouancwett.    The  aoul  do^a  not 
give  up  it«  conBoionsnesa,  nor  doca  the  eye  receive  it.     Botl 
retain  their  essential  attributes.    The  eye  doe*  not  bccor 
Bpirit,  nor  the  «ouI  become  matter ;  nor  baa  the  sou!  one  con^ 
Heiou0ne»s,  nor  the  eye  another;  bnt  the  whole  person  haa  i^j 
one  coi)8oiouftno«H,  through  theaoHl  and  by  the  eye.    There  ^H 
aeoinmon  iiartii,'ipfttion  of  tlie  two  naturea  in  the  act  of  the 
one  jierson  ;  and  not  verbally,  but  really,  the  man  sees  through 
hie  aonl  and  by  his  eye;  the  eye  iteelf  rea]ly  receiving  a  di»- 
tinet  set  of  powera,  from  ita  union  with  the  soul,  and  the  soul 
exercising  ila  own  essential  power,  under  a  wholly  new  eet  of 
conditions,  in  consequence  of  its  union  with  the  eye.     But  if 
some  minute  philosopher  persists  in  saying:  You  then  attriimte 
to  matter  the  consciousness  wliich  alone  pertains  to  miiMJ,  we 
reply:  An  independent,  self-originating  coDaciouanesa  belongs 
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to  mind ;  but  a  dependent,  soul-ori^iintcd  cooBciousncaB  he- 
loDga  to  nmtter.  There  is  no  transfer  of  properties ;  but  there 
in  a  common  jiarticipation  in  them.  And  so,  in  some  M>ntw>, 
and  j-et  with  the  infinil<>  diAerence  made  by  the  nnturc  of  the 
eubjocta  in  thin  case,  wc  rcplj*  to  the  sophism  atrninst  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Church :  The  divine  in  Christ  id  forever  divine; 
the  bmnao  forever  human;  but  ae  thejr  can  never  be  con- 
founded, eo  eun  thvy  never  be  separated ;  and  the  one  person 
part ioii^Mtt 014  iu  Uith,  and  vaeh  baa  a  pentunal  communication 
witli  the  altriitutcs  of  the  utber.  "tircat  is  the  KYSTKHV  of 
aodlin£««:  tioD  WAS  MAXtrest  in  the  flesh." 

In  Dr.  Oerhart's  further  development  of  the  doctrino  of  the 

Oennan  Reformed  t^hnrch,  ee^iecially  as  relnied  to     i'w  Rt^nirf 

that  of  the  Lutheran  Churcli,  be  goes  on  to  say,  in  "Ztuw^  !.f™ 

immediate  connection  with  the  wonls  on  which  wo  •■«»••'•  "f<"^'- 

have  already  dwelt:  "The    Reformed   .   .   thus  emphasizing 

opceially  the  dillerence  of  the  two  natures,  though  affirming 

ihcm  to  bo  inseparably  and  eternally  united  in  one  person." 

The  German  Reformed  Church  certainly  does  not  affirm  more 

Emphatically  than  the  Lutheran  that  the  two  natures  are  dif- 

eot,  although  it  may  exaggerate  the  diflerence  until  it 

cures  the  doctrine  of  the  unity.     But  when  X>v.  Gerhart 

^■•ys  that  his  Church  atKrms  the  two  natures  to  "  be  inacpara' 

^^y  and  eUmaUy  united  in  the  one  powon,"  he  strikes  the  very 

'"ook  which  is  fatal  to   the  logical  consistency  of  the  whols 

'^'i-Luiheran  view  of  thin  great  subject.     For  at  the  l^rd'i 

^*2{3per  he  admits  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  present. 

■*^ «*■«■,  either  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  u>iit<.-d  with  the 

""■■^■V-ane  there,  or  it  is  not.     If  it  be  there  unite^i  with  it,  it 

"^*:&«t  be  there  prf^ent  with  it^  for  personal  union  implies  not 

^**Ij*  presence,  but  the  moet  intimate  Bi>eciee  of  presence.     If  it 

^"^     twt  united  with  it  there,  it  is  separated  from  it  there,  and 

^^*^«equentljr  not  inseparabty  united.     Except  in   the  locoUty 

^     which  the   human    nature   of  Chriat   is  coufinud,  on    tha 

T^^fonucd  theory,  tho  human  is  separated  from  the  diviue  and 

f^  dirioe  from  the  human.     So  far  then  from  the  union,  on 


tl* 


^  thiwry,  being  inseparable,  there  is  but  a  solitary  point  at 
'*Uch  the  two  natures  are  not  separated.     As  ia  infinity  to  a 
n 
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Space  of  a  few  feet,  so  is  the  separnteness  of  the  two  natnres 
of  Christ  to  their  unity  on  the  Reformed  thewy.     And  this 
sbow«  tbnt  the  divcrgt^ncc  of  the  Reformed  and  Luthor^^ 
viowft  on  the  Lord'»  Supper  originatea  in  a  radical  diversity  J^^ 
one  point  of  doctrine,  of  the  liightst  iniportuncc,  in  regurti  t^^ 
the  person  of  Christ-     When  the  Au(;»hurg  Confc^ioii*  M£^ 
that  the  two  natures  are  *'  in  uniUIc  personie  insrp^ratHtia^M 
oonjuncitt,"  (in  unity  of  person  inar-paraUt/  conjoined,)  it  an-^frts 
what  in  its  stnee  the  Reformed  doctrine  denies.    The  connection— 
of  the  two  doctrines  of  the  insepaniblencw  of  Christ's  pcrso^^ 
and  the  co-prcBOiioo  of  thorn  in  the  Supjwr,  a  no  afterthought 
of  the  stricter  Luthernii  theu!uf;y,  but  was  distinctly  before 
Mclunchtbon's  inind  in  the  whole  um  of  the  composition  of  the 
Confession.    Tbu8,Jaouary  SO,  1529,  Melauchthon  wrote:  "It 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  HivinU^  of  Chriet  is  anytckn-e  where 
Uis  buinnnity  is  not ;  for  what  is  this  but  to  separate  Christ  ?  "f 
And  a  little  later,  April,  to29:  "Why  should  there  bo  those 
contentions  in  regard  to  t lie  Lord's  Supper!     As  all  confess 
that  Christ  is  present  in  thu  comraunion  (synaxi),  accordim 
to  His  divine  nature,  to  wfiat  purpose  ia  it  to  separate 
humanityfrom  the  divinity t"X     In  a  similar  strain  he  writ 
to  Qleolampadius,  April  8, 1629 :  '^  I  look  nt  Christ's  promises    ' 
of  this  kind, '  l>o,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world ! '  where  tbei-e  is  no  need  to  tear  airay  tfie  ditinily/rotn 
the  huiMinity.     HcMt  (prolnde)  I  believe  that  this  sacrament  is 
the  testimony  of  n  true  presence.  .  .  It  ia  a  sentiintnt  unicorthj/ 
<if  Chriftians,  that  Christ  in  such  a  way  occupies  a  part  of 
boBven  —  that  He  sits  in  it  as  if  shut  up  in  prieon.  .  .  Wo  «i^_ 
to  form  our  judgment  of  heavenly  things  not  from  geometr]^| 
but  from  the  Word  of  God."  §    These  extracts  show  that  Xfe-    ■ 
lauchthou  meant  by  an  "inseparable"  anion,  one  which  ex- 
cluded the  separation  in  space  as  well  as  in  time,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  on  the  personal  co-presoooe    i 
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•  An.  in.  1. 

f  Coi)!.  Rerurm.    I.  N'u.  ZSh.     Hau   r*t   flnjcfiiduin,  ulicnbi    «im  dlvinfui 
ChriMl,  abi  non  *it  humiuiitki.    Quid  b««  en  alind.  qu»in  aepenn  CliriHwnt 
{Corp.  R«f.  I.  No.  S9G.    Quid  »»inet  <)i«a«rper*  hiunaitltsUa  ftllTlatUitf 
fCarp.  fi*r.  1.  No.  tS8. 
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of  both  DatnrM  of  Chri»t  U  tiut  the  doctrine  of  the  Aug«bui^ 
ConrpMion  u)nplifie<1. 

Dr.  Gerhiirt  g'le*  i>ii  to  Bt»te  vorj'  fnirfy  the  <ioctrin«i  which 
an  necmsarilv  involved  in  the  view  of  his  ('htiroh. 

•'  _  Oar    tiAtiDH'* 

He  t&y*:  "  lloforo  ihn  ANiviitnon,  th<>  human  was  r"***"  •>■• 
located  on  eartli."  Wiih  this  proposition  an  a  """^ 
pcMitive  one,  we  afrrce ;  but  if  it  meAnn  that  even  when  on 
earth  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  had  no  capacity  of  a 
higher  presence  through  the  divine  in  the  one  person,  our 
Church  would  deny  it.  Our  Lord  apenirs  of  HimBelf  to  Nico- 
demus  aa  "  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
man  which  ia  in  heaven."  The  difference  between  our  Lord 
on  earth  and  in  glory  was  not  iu  what  Ho  had  intrinsically, 
nor  in  what  He  had  Ihv  ubtlity  to  do.  hut  in  what  He  \*o1nn- 
tarily  exercui'd,  or  ehn«e  to  forego.  Hti  humiliation  ootmiftted 
in  the  ordinary  nbtiegnlion  of  the  use  of  the  powen)  which 
abode  in  Him  intrinnically ;  but  at  limoii  He  ehone,  even  on 
earth,  to  reveal  that  glory.  He  allowed  the  form  of  God  to 
Duintfe«t  itself  in  Hin  tmnsfigiiratinn,  and  in  His  miniel««,  but 
Bia  equality  with  Ood  wait  nnnc  the  more  positive  then  than 
when  His  sweat,  mingling  with  Hie  blood,  fell  to  the  ground 
in  Gelhsemnne.  He  moved  on  earth  in  the  ordinary  voluntary 
HHpensioii  of  the  exercise  of  His  great  prerogatives,  ^^^hile 
nor  Chnrch.  therefore,  holds  most  firmly  that  His  human 
nature  was  on  earth  locally,  she  denies  that  it  had  no  other 
power  of  presence  than  the  local,  and  that  in  every  sense, 
neceeaarily  and  unchangeably,  it  was  on  earth  only. 

Bat  I>r.  Gerhart  states  rtill  more  fully,  and  with  even  more 
transparent  fairneaa,  the  doctrine  of  his  Ohnreh  o»  (•riHr^ 
tints:  "After  the  ascension  it  (the  human)  was  i^*^"^B» 
loMled  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  nowhere  else.  "•"^t<>"»i. 
bring  exdwtftl  from  the  earth,  and  limited  to  the  place  of  exal- 
tation in  heaven."  The  sj-mbolicai  ortho<loxy  of  this  position 
be  proves  by  a  citation  from  the  Genevan  Catcvhism,  which  ia 
■II  very  »-cll.  if  the  German  Hcformed  Church  is  in  the  wbolo 
Dnitj  of  the  CBlvinisrii^  faith  ;  but  is  not  so  satisfactory,  if  that 
Charch,  afl  we  underatand  some  of  it«  ablest  divines  now  to 
caDtcDd,  is  not  Calviniatic 
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In  Dr.  Gcrhnrt's  Htatemont,  if  it  l>e  analyzed,  are  the  folto 
iug  propositions:  I.  Tlint  tb<>  liuronn  nature  i»f  ChpiBt  is  Inci 
izeii.  2.  Tlmt  il«  lovalily  is  ut  th«  right  hand  of  God. 
That  by  necessary  eonsoquvnoo  the  right  hand  of  God  is 
loeality.  4.  That  the  linmnn  nature  of  Christ  is  nowlicn?  else' 
but  is,  !>.  Kxcliided  from  tho  earth  ;  and,  6.  Limitvd  to  t 
place  of  exaltation  in  heaven. 

On  everj-  one  of  theae  points  the  Lnlheraii  Church  difTcrw  from 
Th-  t.uu.«»i  '''*  Reformed,  if  I>r,  (iei-hai-t  pn^sents  tlie  Heformed 
innibHii.         Tiew  correctly,  aa  we  think,  in  the  main,  he  does. 

1.  The  goncnilty  received  view  in  our  Church  ia  that  evi 
the  finite  prcwnt'o  of  ourSnviour's  human  nature  is  not  l<r 
but  (/i:(Jni(i(v,  that  is,  that  its  mode  of  presence  ia  more  closol, 
analogous  to  that  in  which  a  created  spirit  it  present,  than 
that  of  unglorilied  matter,    St.  PhuI  defiant  that  the  r*^«urre(y 
tion  body  "is  a  .<7fi>rVM«/ lK>dy,"  that  is,  a  body  analogous  ii^^ 
its  properties  to  Bpirit,  and,  a»  the  Atilithcfiii  to"  nftturstl,"^^! 
liody  with  Hiij>erna1nral  ]iropertie«.     That  our  Saviour  ut  IIi» 
refturrection  enterwl  on  the  plenary  use  of  the  powers  whos^^ 
exercise  lie  had  foregone  in  Ilia  hnniitiation,  is  so  well  know^H 
as  ihe  doctrine  of  our  Ctiiirch,  that  we  need  cite  no  passages  to 
prove  it.     But  we  might  cite  many  passages  from  OaMnisti^^ 
writers  to  show  that  not  all  of  them  symputbizc  with  the  <1M^| 
position  to  narntw  the  power  of  our  Saviour's  humanity.    W"e 
will  give  a  single  extract  from  ouc  of  the  moat  finished  ai 
thoughtful  Calviuistic  writers  of  our  day.  the  late  Dr.  Jam« 
Hamilton.     It  will  ho  found  in  iiis  delightful  little  volur 
"A  Mornini'  beside  the  Lake  of  Qelilee,"  whi( 
fcmio^iMi-iii..   dwells  upon  one  scene  in  our  riavmur  s  reaurrection- 
""""'"'■    life  on  earth.    Jle  says:  "Christ  came  in  the  morn- 
ing.   So  at  fiT«t  we  are  apt  to  say  ;  but  it  would  be  putting  it 
more  correctly,  if  we  said  that  Christ,  who  bad  been  present     . 
all  the  uigbt,  allowed  Himself  to  be  seen  in  the  morning.    I^H 
was  now  risen  from  the  dtwl,  and  had  put  on  that  glorioi^^ 
body  which  evades  our  grosser  sense,  and  needs  an  act  of  will 
to  innkv  it  vi»iLile.*     In  His  ubiciuitous  Godhead  everywh 

*  Atlpr  lli>  rvirurri<r<<'>n,  riiTMl'ii  limly  ho*  oal;  Tidbl*  hj  t  4iailn«t  act  of  HI* 
k-ill.  —  Ckftatlirm,  juoliJ  iff  7Vm:A. 


We 
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preeont,  at  any  moment,  or  in  any  ptnce,  IIo  coutd  emei^  to 
view  und  rea[)|K-»r  in  wirttoiviil  guise,  eo  th«t  former  intimacy 

IWM  able  to  exchvien, '  It  is  tho  Lord,'  nnd  »o  that  He  HtinBelf 
was  ubif  to  (toy.  '  Koavli  hilhcr  thy  bund,  and  tbrunt  it  into 
uiy  sidtt;'un<l  »«  ooon  118  tbe  imrjiow.-  wii«  fulfilled,  without 
neoCMarily  quittini;  the  sgxit,  the  i^lorifiud  body  ce4i«cd  to  be 
fieon.     In  its  eftnajM"  Ironi  thw  anpnlcbn^  more  entirely  trau«- 
tij^ured  thnn  it  had  l)oen  on  the  Holy  Mount,  it  wns  only  when 
<  the  Lord  Jesne  bo  willed,  that  in  Acsh  and  hlood,  »a  of  old, 
body  stood  revealed ;  and  when  the  deflii^n  was  aecoin- 
ahed,  it  again  rolired  into  the  au[>er-*>enaual  sphere  of  its 
habitual  invieibloncM.    It  was  'on  this  wise  that  Jeeus  showed 
Ilimaeif,'  when,  at  any  period  after  His  resurrection,  IIo  was  aeen 
at  all.     It  was  not  by  entering  an  apartment,  or  by  arriving 
from  a  journey,  but  by  eoming  forth  from  the  irapalimble  and 
viewlo«»,  that,  wlietlier  to  longing  dtsciplM  or  to  the  startled 
persetriitor,  lie  stood  (lisi;lo«ed ;  no  phantom,  no  mcK  vifion, 
<:ourtiiig  suve-i'e«t  Reriitiny :  '  Handle  me  and  sec,' — and  tN/'jthat 
Knatorialism,  rcomlMtdieil  by  His  own  divine  volition,  the  normal 
■A^rte  of  His  gloritltNl  liumanity  was  such  as  mortal  setisc  cannot 
||^|M|i:  and  just  AH  when  the  body  was  'earthy,' the  thing  super- 
natural wiia  for  His  *  fa<'e  to  shine  an  the  sun,'  so  now  that  it 
was  'heavenly,'  the  thing  snjternatnral  wtw  for  that  body  to 
Iconte  out  appreciable  by  nntraiisligured  orgnna — pereepti l>lo 
eyes  and  ears  which  were  not  yet  immortal  like  itself." 
If  sneh  was  tho  nature  of  the   manifestations  of  Christ's 
[spintnat  b«ly  in  what  we  might  style  the  provisional  inter- 
ila,  what  might  we  expect  when  it  entere<l  upon  all  the  pleni* 
tude  of  its  glory  at  tho  right  hand  of  God  ? 

2.  For  to  us  the  right  band  of  God  is  not  a  place,  nor  la  the 
aacension  to  His  right  hand  the  rising  to  a  place.  \£  thv  right 
hand  of  God  means  a  [ilacc,  we  might  well  ask.  Where  is  Uis 
left  hand  "i  To  ait  at  tho  right  hand  of  God  is  to  lie  asmciat«d 
in  His  sovereign  rule,  and  to  share  in  His  i«overcigri  |)Ower. 
Tho  rit;lithand  of  God, if  yon  n*l«tc  it  to  presw-nce,  »  -n-  riftn 
la  everywhere ;  if  you  take  it  in  its  Scriptural  iii<*,  '""' "'"""^ 
it  either  means  the  omnijiotcnee  of  God,  or  His  regal  majesty, 
18  no  rofercncu  to  s|iace  at  all.     When  wo  teach  that 
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Christ  Aittvth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  we  mean  that  Ue  ral 
ID  co^eovereignty  with  the  Father,  in  a  i>otonoy  which,  aa  it 
exercised  on  all  things,  most  bo  iit  all  platt*,  a  potency  which," 
■B  it  ie  inficparable  from  the  suhstauoe  of  Hi*  whole  pereon.  in 
which  it  inheres,  implies  the  pn?«onoe  of  that  whole  pvrsoiTi 
and.  thereforu,  of  H\»  humanity,  which  is  an   ee^ntinl  a 
in»e|iuralj]o  constituent  of  Ihiit  )>er»on. 

3.  Hence  the  I.nthentii  Chni'ch,  while  it  firmly  believe*  that 
the  preBem'«  which  the  human  nature  of  Christ  has  in  and  of 
itAcIf  is  determinate  and  limited,  belieree  that  there  is  a  prea. 
eooe  of  that  human  nature  nu  Iws  real,  in  and  through  the 
divine  nature  with  whivli  it  is  ono  person,  and  that  in  this 
mode  of  prusuncv  it  \»  uh  r^^dly  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  God 
has  given  Him  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Hh  poMea- 
aion  ;  His  mediatorial  dominion  is  from  sea  to  een,  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  endi*  of  the  itartli.  God  hae  said :  "  I  will 
»ot  ]Iirt  hand  in  the  »ea,nnd  His  right  hand  in  the  rivers," nod 
we  devoutly  n^st  in  the  faith  that  our  Saviour  rules  not  hy 
vicarr>,  but  in  Hiii  own  glorious  and  ali-snflivient  [)cr»on,trua 
God  and  true  man  iniu^jMrahly.  AVhen  we  remember  that  th< 
s  siiint  ud  "^"V  absolute  eeeence  is  Spirit,  that  all  mnlter  la 
aMtt.  thought  into  Iwing  hy  the  infinite  Spirit,  rests  o 

that  essence  for  it£  continued  existence,  derivea  all  its  att 
butts  from,  owes  all  it*  ]iro(fcrlit'»  to,  the  will  which  gave  and 
couliuucs  its  Ix'inii  >  wheu  we  remember  that  the  hotly  of  our 
Lord  is  in  periional  union  with  the  absolute  esseneo  which 
ercatea  all  thing?,  we  can  easily  draw  the  inference  not  only 
that  any  pro[)enie8  which  it  was  possible  for  God  to  will  that 
Hill  body  sliould  have,  should  belong  to  it,  but  that  it  would 
have  an  adaptation  as  a  personal  organ  of  the  divine  nuturo, 
and  proijertiwi  necewsary  for  that  adapt»tion  which  would 
iiilinitely  transcend  the  sublimeMt  forms  of  all  other  matter. 
If  such  subtle  matter,  us  the  etheria)  medium  which  undulnt 
into  light,  lie  the  mere  raiment  of  God,  what  may  be  the  exqui- 
site subtlety  of  that  mutter  wliivh  is  auumcd  into  His  vary 
person?  tScience  delects  a  form  of  matter  who«e  uadnlati 
in  forming  one  color,  wre  seven  hundred  aud  twenty-seven  mi 
lions  of  udliiuus  iu  u  sceoiid,  and  it  ia  wilhiu  the  power  of  GodJ 
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nve  to  mfttt«r  pmpertiM  which  tronsi-end  those  of  lij^ht, 
itely  more  than  the  projtertics  of  light  transcend  those  of 
or  clay.    "When  w«  think  of  matter  with  this  amazing 
'  of  qnalitiefl,  takon  as  the  very  organ  of  incarnate  Dimity, 
may  realize  that  the  demands  of  the  "  apiritual  body  "  of 
■  Lord,  oo  faith,  pertain  to  the  highwt  myatonw  and  bu1> 
liuest  tru'st  with  whit-h  it  callfd  to  jui«tify  iu  work  of  hring- 
:  erory  thought  into  mptivity  to  tlm  obodicncc  of  Cbri«t. 
Dr.  Gerhan  go««  on  to  illuttrutc  hii  position :  "The  Ueidcl- 
Cateehism,"  he  »ay«,  "  inquire*  in  the  fnrty-    n,,,,,!^^,,,,^ 
euth  QtiMtiou:  'Is  not  then  Christ  with  »»,  as  awkun. 
lias  promised,  unto  the  end  of  the  world?'"    It  seems  M 
if  it  were  felt  that  the  I{cformo<l  poRilion  was  open  to  the  »us> 
picion  of  aecming  to  empty  Olirist's  promise  of  itA  fulne«s. 
Kor  does  the  answer  of  the  Cateehism  relieve  this  suapioion. 
I  It«  answer  is :  "  Christ  is  true  man  and  true  God.     According 
to  Uis  liumiin  nature,  He  is  not  now  upon  earth  ;  hut  accord- 
ling  to  His  Godhead,  majesty,  grace,  and  Spirit,  He  at  no  time 
irt«  from  us,"    The  reply  wears  to  us  the  air  of  a  oortain 
Bivencss,  lis  if  it  parrii'd  the  question  rather  than  answered 
,ic     It  foems  to  answer  a  certain  qumtion,  hut  really  ansucnt 
thcr ;  or  rather,  it  sermfi  to  answer  afllrma lively,  hut  iictually 
nswers  negatively.    If  Christ  hi-  true  mnn  and  true  flod,  then 
'hnmanity  and  divinity  are  inseparahle  elements  of  Ilia  essence; 
where  either  is  wanting,  Chiist  w  wanting.     If  the  question 
ho,  Is   the  divine  nature  of  Christ  present?   the  Heidelberg 
'  Catechism  answers  it,  atltrming  that  it  is.     If  the  question  Ito, 
■I0  the  human  nature  of  Christ  present?  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism answers,  and  says  it  la  not,     Hut  if  the  quGStiOD  be,  na 
it  is,  la  Christ  prewnt?  tlie  Ht^idellH^rg  C'Utechism   does   not 
answer  it,  for  it  leaves  the  very  heart  of  the  query  untouched ; 
Gan  Christ,  in  the  ab«onoe  of  an  integral  part  of  His  person, 
really  bo  said  to  bo  present  ?     As  far  aa  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
■t«hiSDi  implies  an  answer  to  this  question,  that  answer  seems 
to  US  to  l>e,  Christ  Is  ««/  present.     I'reinus,  in  Hii»  expliumtioii 

^of  the  Cate<;Iii»<m,  is  com[iel!e<l  virtually  to  concede  this,  for  on 
the  thirty-«ixth  Question,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  that  on 
His  theory,  as  "  the  divinity  is  but  half  Christ,  therefore  only 
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half  Christ  in  present  with  the  Church,"  he  replies:  "tfby' 
Iinlf  Chrifit  tho^-  iiii<1orstand  one  nature  which  is  united  to  the 
other  in  the  same  jieraon,  Me  wh<ie  reason  may  he  granted: 
namely,  that  not  hoth,  but  one  nature  on/y  ^  Christy  though 
united  to  the  other,  that  i«,  ili«  Godhead,  is  prtstnt  tcUii  m«." 
Leydfcker,  in  comuieiitiDg  on  lbi»  Question,  says:  "Tho 
ahsenrc  of  the  hwnan  natare  does  not  t^ke  itway  the  presence  of 
the  Deity."  IIcppc  (himself  Kefornied)  indeed  declares  that  it 
is  the  Ue)brnie<i  dcKitrine  that  "  the  hnnmiiity  of  Christ  is  not 
a  part  of  Ilia  person,"  and  i^uotes  to  BustAin  this  {XMttion, 
Polaiius,  Heidegger,  Zanchius,  and  Cottoiun,  but  it  dooB  not 
tCrike  ua  that  Mr.  llt.'p]>e  ha«  undenttood  his  authoritieo,  or  the 
nnturul  force  of  hifl  own  terms. 

Xor  Amc»  the  lieidi'lberg  Catcchixm  relievo  the  grand  diSi- 
culty  of  it*  tlieory  by  its  next  question  and  atiitwer,  which  I>r. 
Gerhart  aUo  quolee.  "  Question  forty-eight :  But  if  Hi»  huinaa 
nature  is  not  jirvftcnt  wherever  Uis  Ootlhead  is,  are  not  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  separated  from  one  another?  By  uo  means; 
for  since  the  Godhead  is  incomprehensible  and  everywhere  prot- 
ont,  it  must  follow  that  the  same  is  hoth  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  huruau  nature  He  spumed,  and  yet  none  the  lese  in  it,  and 
remains  pensonallj  united  to  it."  This  rep)y,as  wo  understand 
it,  rutu)  out  togicjiliy  into  this:  Tlie  Godhuul  in  iu»e|iarably 
connected  with  the  humtiuity,  hut  the  humanity  is  not  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  Godhead ;  that  is,  one  part  of  (be 
pei-Hon  is  iiisofiarably  connected  with  the  other,  hut  the  other 
is  not  inseparably  connected  with  that  one  part:  the  whole 
eeeond  [lersoti  of  the  Trinity  i«  one  person  with  the  humanity 
in  one  point  of  space,  hut  everywhere  eUc  it  is  not  one  person 
witli  it.  There  is,  iu  fact,  apparently  no  pergonal  union  what- 
ever, but  a  mere  local  connection  —  not  a  dwelling  of  the  fnU 
ness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  hut  simply  an  oiterative  maui- 
fefitatiou ;  two  persons  separable  and  in  every  place  but  one 
separated,  not  one  inse])iirable  jiereon  —  inseparable  in  8|kace  as 
wcU  OS  iu  time.  As  God  dwells  in  His  substantial  presence 
cver^'where,  as  He  liiis  u  8|MK:ial  and  gracious  presence  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  believers,  as  He  so  dwelt  in  inspired  men 
us  to  tunke  them  Riiraciilous  organs  of  truth  and  of  supernntu- 
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ml  powcn,  it  is  cxcooditigly  difficult  to  prevent  this  tow  view 
from  running  out  into  Sociiiianiflin,  ft«,  indocd^  it  actually  haa 
nin  in  Calvinistic  land^,  so  tlint  it  IxKarac  a  proverb,  odcn 
met  with  in  the  older  theological  writers — "A  young  Culviiiist, 
an  old  Socinian."  This  peril  is  confce8e<)  and  moiirnod  over 
by  great  CalvJniatic  divines.  Xcw  Kngland  in  un  ilUiatration 
of  it  on  an  imnionM  scale,  in  our  own  land.  Even  the  Socin- 
ianism  of  otht^r  parts  of  thts  Frotestant  world  Ulustratce  the 
same  tendency,  for  thpsc  coiiinmnions  have  either  developed 
out  of  Calvinistic  ChurcliM,  as,  for  exiimpte,  the  Arminiana, 
or  liave  first  gon«  over,  practically,  to  the  Reformed  Itasis, 
and  on  it  have  built  their  later  Itationalism,  as  in  the  apostate 
portions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Just  those  portions  of  the 
Bcfortn»d  Churches  which  have  been  moat  free  from  Socininn- 
ism,  are  those  which  have  beun  churucteristtoully  Lutheraoiz- 
mg.  a»  the  Genuan  Reformed  and  the  Church  of  En^nd. 
Aud  it  seems  to  us  thai  the  most  dangerous  cousoquiMicQS 
might  be  logically  deduced  from  the  Uefonned  theory.  Tbo 
divine  naiitre  tn  a  totality  and  an  absolute  unit,  iu  which  thor« 
can  be  no  fractions.  It  does  not  exist,  and  is  not  pr«»cnt,  hy 
parts,  hut  as  a  whole.  Il  is  present  not  by  extension  nor 
locality,  but  aHer  another  manner,  wholly  iiteomprelii^iiAiblfi  to 
DB,  not  lees  real,  but  if  thure  may  Iw  di-grets  of  reality,  more 
temi  than  the  local.  If  the  divine  nature  is  prevent  at  all  with- 
out the  human  nature  of  Christ,  the  whole  of  it  i«  present 
without  that  huiuan  nature.  If  the  whole  divine  nature  of 
Christ  he  present  on  c»rth  without  His  human  nature,  then 
the  whole  divine  nature  is  nninoarnate  here.  If  it  )k>  uninewr- 
Mt«  here,  then  it  could  take  to  itself  another  human  nnluro 
on  cuth,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  an  infinite  number  of 
homsn  natures,  each  of  them  as  really  one  person  with  it 
apparmtly.on  this  theory,  as  the  human  nature  of  Christ  now 
isw  If,  moreover,  such  a  conjunction  as  this  theory  asserts  is 
feally  a  unity  of  jterann,  then  this  infinitude  of  human  natures 
beiiig  one  person  in  the  divine,  would  I>e  one  person  with  each 
other  also.  Xor  is  this  anppoHition  of  the  evolution  of  such 
■  theory  from  theoe  premises  purely  imaginary.  Dr.  Hrow- 
■t«r,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Theory  of  the  I'lurulity  of  Worlds, 
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lifM  actnnlly  tried  to  solve  certain  difficulties  hy  snggc«ting 
idea  of  tuultiplietl  coteniporaneous  incarnations  of  the  ^on 
God  in  ditlerent  worlds,     "May  not  the  divine  nature," 
saya,  "which  can  neither  suffer  uor  dio,  and  which  in  oi 
planet,  onee   only,  clothed    il)u>1f  in   huniaiitty,   resnine   el 
where  a  physical  form,  and  cxpiHtv  the  guilt  of  unnamhe 
worldtiV"*    Thi»  is  giving  us  Hindoo  mythology  for  dm 
theolojfy,  and  snbslitutiiifr  ViRhnu  for  Ohrint. 

Thi»,  then,  is  the  P0i»iilt  which  our  Cliurch,  guided  by  God 
Spirit  in  His  Word,  has  rcai-bod:  That  a  unity 
which  does  not  imply  the  co-prefciioc  of  its  con- 
stilucnt  parts  cannot  I)e  called  a  personal  niiity,  that  unity 
which  is  so  perfect  that  the  very  identity  of  the  subject  of 
eentre*  in  it.     With  this  rosnit  our  faith  reverently  coincides, 
and  our  reason  is  in  harmony  with  our  faith.    To  us  the 
moms  no  real  incarnation  poesibto,  logicaily,  on  any  oth 
theory ;  but  if  logic  allowiMl  it,  the  Word  of  God  wonld  not. 

Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  question  arises  logically  3 
Tiwiflrj'.iu;,  Since  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  limited  to  the  right 
^l,"  i,„,h™^  hand  of  God,  and  holioverfl  on  earth  commune,  ii 
^-n  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  ik-eli  and  blood  o: 

Christ,  no  1«««  than  with  His  Spirit,  liow  is  the  communion 
established  and  maiuMiinod  1"  As  a  voachcr  for  tlio  doctrine 
which  underlies  the  question.  Dr.  Qerhnrt  ^vea,  in  a  note,  a 
sentence  from  Calvin's  Confession  of  Faith,  conocrniug  the^  , 
Tuoliariitt,  l-WT,  which,  literally  translated,  runs  thus;  '^  When^H 
therefore,  wo  speak  of  the  communion  which  believers  h»v^^ 
with  Christ,  we  mean  that  they  commune  not  less  with  Uis 
flesh  and  blood  than  with  His  Sj>irit,  eo  that  they  thus  possess 
the  whole  Christ."  Dr.  Gerhart  goea  on  to  say,  in  answer  t<i 
the  question  given  above :  "  In  opjiosition  to  the  Dlnqnitarian 
theory  of  the  Lutherans,  the  Reformed  theologians  replied: 
By  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  clevnting  the 
hearts  of  believers  U*  Christ  in  hcuvcn,  who  twiU  and  nour- 
ishes them  with  the  life-giving  power  of  1-Us  tlosh  and  hlood." 
If  we  analyse  tVie^te  seatenc*^,  we  find  that  they  express  or 
impl>'  llio  following  pmjiositiona: 

•Uoro  WoiMi  ihan  One-  S.  T.  ISU.  p.  118. 
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"Tbo  humuttity  of  Christ  is  liniitcil  to  the  right  hand  of 
God."  \Vc  have  iri«d  to  ehow  tliiit  tho  right  „„,  pn.™* 
hand  of  God  i«  uot  limited,  but,  on  tlic  contrary,  "•">' 
idtoWm  01  iini {indent  nnd  omnipotent  rule.  Whatever  ciToct, 
therefore,  being  at  Iho  right  linnd  of  Ood  may  havo  ou  tho 
bumsnity  of  Clirist,  it  certainly  does  not  limit  it. 

12.  "Bdiovere,  on  curtli.  Poaimnn«,  in  tlie  Lord's  Sup|wr, 
with  tlio  flosh  and  blood  of  Christ."     If  by  this     „^pj  p 
is  meant  chat  none  but  those  who  receive  tho  ""^ 
Lord'*  Sujipor  in  faith  sliaro  in  its  blessings,  the  statement  is 
entirely  Scriptural  and  Lutheran.     The  Angsburg  Confoesioa 
expressly  rejects  the  idea  of  those  who  teach  that  "  the  t^cra* 
B  ments  jastity  by  the  outward  work  wrought,  {ex  opcre  opfralo,) 
K#od  who  do  not  teach  that  faith  is  required  in  the  uee  of  the 
^HMeraiueDts." 

H  But  an  the  communion  js  uot  based  upon  xometbing  ideal, 
but  u»  a  Mupornatural  Tcrity,  upon  a  proKcnce  spiritual,  heav- 
enly, and  inc-oniprt»hen«il>!o*  in  iu  mannor,  yet  most  true,  a 
preeenco  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  tho  mystery  of  this 
pKiMnco  has  its  heart  nut  in  us,  but  in  the  Inuirnate  Mudiator, 
we  believe  that  alike  to  those  who  re<«ive  the  Supper  in  fuith, 
ud  to  thoec  who  receive  it  in  unbelief,  the  object  aocraiiientally 
rooeived  is  the  same.     The  believer  enibrace«  it  in  faith,  to  htn 

BOnl's Ileal th  ;  and  the  unbeliever,  "  not  discerning  the  Lord's 

Bbody,"  but  treating  that  which  he  receives  as  if  it  were  mere 
bread,  "enteth  and  drinkelh  damnation  to  himself,"  but  it  is 
the  sante  thing  which  is  sulutury  to  thi-  one  and  judicial  to 
the  ocbvr.  AVhcn  a  Paino,  or  a  Voltaire,  takc«  a  Bible  into 
his  bund  to  turn  its  life-giving  nourishment  to  poison  in  his 
own  soul,  the  Bible  is  no  lesfs  tho  Bible,  no  less  really  the  organ 

tof  the  Holy  Glioat,  than  when  an  Arndt  or  an  Edwards  liouda 
over  it  in  tlio  deepest  devotion.  When  the  gii'at  Kohinoor 
diamond  shone  in  the  head  o(  the  Hindoo  idol,  or  when  it 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  soldier  who  stole  it,  it  was  no  loss  a 
diamond  than  it  is  now,  lying  amid  tho  jewels  of  a  great 
empire.  When  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  iMit  in  Dngons  temple,  it 
was  no  less  tho  Ark  than  whim  it  was  enshrined  in  the  Holy  of 
«;  and  thu  judj^meut  which  went  forth  from  it  against 
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the  Sriliy  idol,  equally  with  the  jo;oas  light  wfaidi  giaddeoed 
the  High  Priest  when  he  went  within  the  veil,  iittt«lcd  it  to^^ 
he  the  earthly  throne  of  the  Mo«t  High.     It  might  »«  well  be^^ 
68id,  that  because  the  RomanUt  does  not  discern  the  hrrud  in 
the   SupjMjr,  he   receives   no   bread,  &a   that   tlio    unljcliwrr, 
Itecause  ho  docs  not  disoern  the  body  of  our  1-ord,  docs  n<^>t| 
commune  with  it  Bscrametitally.     Here  is  a  grand  distinctive 
element  in  the  Lutheran  view,  tbnt,  apart  from  all  qualities  ii 
the  recipient,  the  presciieo  of  Christ's  humanity  in  the  Lord'4 
Supper  18  a  positivo  reality.    The  Saeramental  comrounioE 
rests  on  His  pcrwn,  not  on  our  ideiu).    To  a  sielc  man,  the  foiwl 
lie  receives  may  be  iis  poison,  hut  it  is  none  the  less  food,  with 
all  the  powers  of  nutriment  which  inhere  in  food.    The  reason 
that  it  doc«  not  notirivh  is  in  him,  not  in  it.     So  the  bread  of 
life,  whether  oflered  in  the  Wonl  or  in  the  Sacrament,  la  the 
same  inlrinRic-ally,  and  in  its  proper  virtue,  though  unbelief 
converts  that  heavenly  food  to   its  own   poieon — changing^ 
indeed,  ita  effect,  but  leaving  its  aubatanee  iinehnngcd. 

S.  The  communion,  according  to  Dr.  Gerhart,  with  tbo  flesh 
Tiurj  pi^iMi   and  blood  of  Christ,  takes  place  m  the  Lord's  Suf 
"•"•■  per.    But  why,  we  may  ask,  limit  such  a  coinmn-^ 

uion  as  he  dotinos  by  the  Lord's  Supper?    The  bread  and  wine      . 
are  not  tb«  medium  of  tt  —  nnd,  as  mere  reminders  of  it,  thoy 
have  not  the  power  which  the  AVonI  has.    On  the  Keformod^ 
view,  the  SacTamental  olemcuts   have  a  function  limited  hy^^ 
their  didactic  or  Buggoetive  power  over  us;  for,  up  to  this 
point,  the  ^winglian  and  Oulviuistic  views  are  coincident.     Tf 
it  be  aiiswt-red,  that  the  whole  transactiou  of  the  Supper,  the 
Word,  aTid  outward  eigns  and  special  prayers,  has  extraordi- 
nary jxtwer,  still  it  is  the  name  in  kind  with  the  other  means 
of  grace,  however  much  it  may  ditJer  from  them  in  degrew.  ^j 
Such  s  communion,  in  a  word,  as  the  believer  has  with  Chrisi,^| 
in  the  Holy  Su|.i)er,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  have,  ami  ^^ 
does  have,  on  this  theory,  elsewhere.     If  the  Lord's  Supper 
has  no  special  organ  of  communion,  (and  if  it  has  the  Holy  I 
Spirit  only,  it  has  no  ^iweial  organ,  for  He  is  the  general  organ  ■ 
of  all  grace,)  then  it  has  no  special  character.    If  the  bread 
and  wino  are  ncknuwledged  as  special  organs,  the  external 
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appointod  metlia  of  llie  dietmctivo  blessings  of  the  oommu. 
nion,  lh<>n  yoa  acc4>i>t  th4>  Iititlieran  doctrine  chat  SHcramenlHl 
comninnioti  ia  oral,  for  bv  oral  eoramiinion  ia  ni<^ant  no  more 
than  tbid  —  tbat  that  which  is  the  organic  medium  of  the 
commanion  is  pwcived  bv  the  nioutb,  thnt  through  the  mitn- 
ral  we  r«sob  the  Bupemattirai.  Our  thi-ologianfl,  when  they 
Hficflk  of  a  rocvptioii  bv  the  mouth,  mean  no  more  than  this  — 
that  hv  tbiil  rcwivi-«  the  bruid  and  wine  by  the  mouth  natu- 
rally, thereby,  a*  bj*  an  organ,  receivei«  tbc  humnnity  of  Cbrift 
u>crHm«iitalty  and  MijuTniitumlly,  jn«t  as  when  faith  <.-ometh 
by  hearing,  ibc  ear  rei-eivea  lh«  outward  word  nattirnlly,  and 
thereby  organically  receives  the  Holy  Spirit,  mediatcty  and 
eiipematnralty,  who  conveys  Himself  in,  with,  and  under  that 
word. 

4.  Dr.  Gerbart  saya  that  the  view  of  hii  Church  is  that  the 
communion  "in  the  I^nl'^  Sup|x-r  "  is  "  with  l/te  rounh  rr>i>» 
jieift  and  Uood  of  Chrittt  m  Uss  than  with  Ui»  """^ 
8|nrit."  Here  there  soems  to  be  A  great  advance  on  the  Zwin- 
glian  view.  A  comniuniou  involves  coin munic-nt ion  on  tho 
one  part,  and  rvt-fption  oi)  (lie  other.  It  i«  the  Keronned  doc- 
trine apparently  that  the  tioAh  and  hlood  of  Christ  arv  oommu- 
|Dicated  and  ni-civixl  no  loss  iban  Mis  Spirit.  This  KeforniL-d 
rbavc  iu«ittted  that  to  the  question,  What  i«  eoinniunicatcil  niid 
I  nerved  in  the  lord's  8np{>er?  their  answer  is  identical  with 
oars-  Christ's  body  and  blood  arc  given  and  ruiMivcd.  This, 
I>r.  Gerhart  says,  "  was  not  at  issue  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
On  tbia  point,  Refomiod  and  J^utherans  were  agreed."  Kven 
Zwingli,  in  his  letter  to  the  Uerman  princes,  aays :  "  We  have 
never  denied  that  the  Mi/  of  Christ  is  in  the  Supper,"  Far 
more  strongly,  Calvin,  in  his  Inalitutes,  says :  "We  are  fed 
with  the  Jfesh  and  Uwid  of  Christ.  Christ  refreshes  na  with 
the  eating  of  Jlisjfifk  arid  the  drinking  of  f[i.%  Uco-l.  There 
is  a  true  and  substantial  communication  of  the  i-ji/y  and  Uiiotl  of 
oar  Lord."  "This  mystery  is  in  its  own  nature  iHinnnprthen- 
,»3UU.  .  .  The  body  of  onr  Ix)nl  was  om-e  ottered  for  us  that 
we  may  now  eat  it  {nunc  co  rt^tamur),  and  by  eating,  may 
tx[ierieDc«  in  us  (he  efficacy  of  that  one  only  sacrifice.  .  .  Thus 
sound  the  words  of  promise.  .  .  We  are  commanded,  therefore, 
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In  take  and  cut  that  bodv  which  was  once  orfbred  fnr  on^  i 
ration:  that  while  wc  see  oqiwIvcs  participants  of  this, 
may  trust  (hat  the  virtue  of  His  life-giving  death  is  straiij 
within  us.'"  "Then?  are  those  who  say  that  to  eat  Christ's 
Bc«h  and  drink  His  hlood  is  nothing  else  thnii  helieving 
c»mh  n  ifag  Christ  Himself.  But  to  me  it  socms  that  Chrii 
'*'^*"""-  mcoiit  to  teach  aomcthing  clcnrer  and  sahlimc 
than  this.  .  .  He  meant  tn  teach  ns  that  we  have  Hfe  given  a*" 
by  true  participation  of  Ilimnetf.  .  .  By  true  cominunic-atio^^ 
ef  Himoelf  His  life  pasnea  nver  into  ns  and  becomes  oats,  .  j^| 
if  so  great  a  niystery  can  he  emhraced  in  words  —  a  niyetery 
which  I  cannot  even  giiisp  in  thought.  .  .  I  confess  this  lest 
any  shonld  mete  its  snhlimity  with  the  measure  of  my  infancv- 
.  .  .  Thongh  the  mind  can  reach  what  the  tongue  cannot 
exprem,  yet  here  the  mind  itself  ia  overcome  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  greatness  of  the  thing.  .  .  The  mystery  of  the  Holv 
Supper  consists  of  two  things:  the  hodily  signs  ,  .  and  the 
spiritual  verity,  which,  through  those  symbols,  is  at.  the  same 
time  figured  and  imparted  (eshibetnr).  .  .  I  say,  therefore, 
that  in  the  mystery  of  the  Supper,  through  (per)  the  syrnbole 
of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  is  truly  imjMirtcd  (exhiberi)  to  us, 
even  Ilis  body  and  blood,  in  which  he  fulfilled  all  obedience 
to  obtain  our  juaf  ificstion :  by  which,  to  wit,  we  first  ai 
onited  into  one  body  with  Ilim,  then  Iwing  made  partakers  of 
His  substance,  we  experience  a  virtue  iu  the  communicalio^^ 
of  all  good  things.  .  .  Those  absurdities"  (of  inclusion,  ei^| 
cumscription,  and  immensity,)  "  being  set  aside,  I  willingly 
receive  whatever  it  is  poBsiblo  to  frame  (fiiccre  potest)  to 
express  a  true  aud  substantial  coramonjcation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  which,  umler  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Sup- 
per, is  imparted  (exhibctur)  to  believers,  ■  .  If  any  one  ask  me 
iu  regard  to  the  nxv/c,  I  ao)  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  the 
secret  is  too  high  to  be  grasped  by  my  mind,  or  to  be  set  forth 
in  words.  .  .  I  experience  rather  than  understand  it.  .  .  In 
His  Holy  Supper  He  commands  me,  under  (sub)  the  symbols 
of  bread  and  wiuo,  to  take,  eat  and  drink  His  body  and  blood. 

•InalilDt.  Lib.  IV.  eh.  xrill.  |  I.  Ed.  1U3.  Hq.     Corp.  R«foTUkl.  xxlz.  IM. 
£d.  Aniai*].  Ix.  Stii. 
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I  doubt  not  hut   Ihnt  He  truly  offer*  them,  and  I  receive 
them."* 

We  could  continue  to  fill  psi^  with  citations,  of  equal 
force,  from  Calviiiiatic  writem.  Whatever  interpretation 
we  put  upon  them,  they  at  least  make  it  clear  that  a  lurgo 
part  of  the  phraseology'  which  our  Church  um-m  is  acci>pt«d 
waad  aud  Svriptunil  by  ihoHo  who  do  not  rct-civc  her  doctrine'^ 
Thow  who  shrink  back  from  the  terms  of  our  Cliunrh,  as  cnr- 
iiaI,  will  And  that  her  aiitngonislH  are  conij>elled  to  am  terms 
jufit  as  o]>en  to  misconsitruction.  It  is  juat  as  Catvinistic,  on 
the  showing  of  Calvinistic  standards,  to  a[>eak  of  eating  tho 
body  and  drinking  the  blond  of  Christ,  in  the  Eucharist,  us  it 
ia  Lutheran.  The  question  then  Uea  fairly  Iwfonj  tho  Chris* 
'tian  —  Which  view,  Calviuistic  or  Lutheran,  more  hon«*tly 
accepts  the  natural  meaning  of  the  premiM'K,  which  is  in  more 
logical  harmony  with  their  nuct-iMsarj'  ittsue:*,  and  which  more 
frankly  stands  by  the  obvious  nicaiiing  of  lh<i  Cemis  chowivby 
itself  to  embody  it«  faith  ? 

A«  both  pnrtica  start  with  the  same  form  of  worda  aa  to  the 
preiQtses,  the  first  qaestion  here  is,  Do  both  accept  -n*  v\A^i- 
them  in  tbc  same  sense!  Oo  one  point  we  admit  *'''"'*'^" 
that  both  do  — that  is,  that  by  the  "flesh  and  blood  of  Christ," 
both  mean  His  true  hitman  body  and  blood  —  the  body  which 
bang  upon  the  croae,  and  which  still  maintains  its  identity, 
though  glorified  in  heaven.  But  when  the  question  arises,  l)o 
both  mean  the  same  thing  wheu  they  speak  of  communing  with 
this  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  reply  is,  They  do  not.  Iloro 
the  Kefonned  Church  seems  to  us  to  take  away  with  otic  sot  of 
I«rai8  all  tiiat  it  had  eonixded  with  another.  But  although  it 
dttfen  from  us,  wc  cannot  accept  all  of  Dr.  Gerhnrt's  phmaeoU 
ogy  io  regard  to  our  Church  aa  accurately  marking  the  differ* 
ence.  He  ehantctcrizesourdoctrino  as  the  "Chiquitarinn  theory 
of  the  Lutherans."  We  can  conceive  no  reason  why  Dr.  Qerhart 
applies  the  word  "  Ubiqnitarian,"  unless  it  is  that  he  imagines 
that  there  is  some  ground  for  the  reproach  against  our  doctrine, 
vbicb  was  originally  couched  under  this  word,  which  is,  indeed, 

•iDMitin.  eb.  stULIO.  2t,  M.    Carp.  Ktf.  toL  iili.  lOOt-IOlA    M.  \m- 
M*Ud.  IM'.  Ijt.  STO.  Hf . 
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a  IwrluiroiiB  and  iiimwessary  one.  «ml  wob  rtevisol  liv  tlte  enemi 
of  our  Cluirch  m  injure  it.     \Vhen  our  Ohiircli  U  oharrfed  will 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  TJbiquity  "of  Christ's  human  nature,  it 
aeually  meant,  eitlicr,  1 :  ihnt  the  hiimnn  nature  in  Christ 
everywhere  |>re»ent>  in  the  same  way  as  the  divinity,  as  ai 
infinite  essence,  or  by  some  enseiitial  virtue  or  property  of  i 
own  nature;  or,  2:  that  the  human  nature  has  been  mai 
equal  to  the  divine,  in  its  snlMtanee,  eRsenee,  or  eiutential  pro 
erti(^!!i ;  or,  3 :  that  the  bunianity  of  Christ  is  locally  expand 
iu  all  plac^A  of  heaven  and  earth — onr  and  all  of  infiirh 
Cfivrrft  r^ects  in  the  iNOCt  unqvalififl  terms.    The  Godhead  aloii' 
has  an  essential  omniprettnef.    The  human  nature  hai  a  per- 
sonal omniprewnce  —  that  is,  a  premiico  not  in  or  of  itwif, 
tbroQgh  the  divine,  in  virtue  of  its  ]>ersonai  union  with  it, 
18  present  not  by  extension  or  localily.     The  Godhead  it 
is  not  present  by  extension  or  locality ;  neither  doca  it  rend' 
the  human  thus  present.     The  divine  nature  is  present  after 
the  manner  of  an  infinite  .Spirit,  ineomprehensihle  to  us  ;  and 
the  human  is  present  after  the  manner  in  which  an  infinite 
Spirit  renders  present  a  liiinmn  nature  whieh  is  one  person 
with  it  —  u  mitnncr  not  less,  nor  more,  ineomprebensible  to 
thiin  the  other.    The  true  doaigiiation  of  i\vs  Lutheran  d 
trine,  on  this  point,  wovild  bo,  "  The  perseitat  omnipresence 
the  human  nature  of  Christ." 

In  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  theory,  I>r.  Ocrliart  aay 

"The   Reformed   theoloeians   (in    answer   to   the 
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Tkwrj.    cnnx  qucstiou  :  Ilow  IS  this  eommnuion  with  the  neal 
,i.j«.bn.iMt    g„(j  j,]^^  j,f  Christ  eBtablishwi  and  maintained 


replioii:  By  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  clovai 
inij  the  hoartfl  of  Iwlievers  to  Christ  in  heaven,  who  feeiN  aiv 
nourishes  them  with  the  life-giving  power  of  Mi?  flesh  and 
blood."  To  this  view,  thua  placed  in  aniiibejiis  to  that  of  our 
Church  by  Dr.  Gerhart.  we  have  many  objetrtiona,  (^ome  of 
which,  liecause  of  the  antA^uisni  iu  which  ho  has  placed  the 
two  views,  we  feei  it  our  duty  to  state.  The  Kefomied  view 
acknowledtjes  a  mystery  —  "  the  myxtz-rio'i*  aeency  "'  it  sjuti  — 
and  so  far  concerles  that,  a  prioti,  it  has  no  advanljige  over 
against  the  Lntheran  view,  on  the  general  ground  that  our  x-iew 
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ioTolvee  mattery.  Hieing,  aa  it  aeems  to  ua,  in  an  unconscioiu 
rationalism,  it  yet  concedw  that  it  cannot  bring  the  queotioii 
into  the  sphere  oC  reaitoti ;  it  simply  talcM  it  out  of  one 
part  of  the  realm  of  niyaiery  to  lay  it  down  in  another.  We 
BUppo«e  the  tnyfitery  of  th«  Supper  to  be  that  of  the  Jfer- 
son  of  C'hrisl ;  the  Koformed  view  supposes  its  mystery  to  lie 
that  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  t>pirit.  But  we  dread  leat  the 
rationalizing  that  fails  to  take  the  subject  into  the  sphere  of 
ie»oa  may  carry  thv  thinker  thitber,  and  that  the  Helbrmcd 
Ticw,  which  i*liift8  (he  [uy«tvry,  will  run  out  into  the  Amiiniun 
or  Sociuian  vivw,  which  «ct»  it  iMitircly  aside;  for  while  the 
R«fornied  view  acknowledge^  u  niy»tory,  it  is  cfidcnt  that  it 
hopes  to  find  its  aceounl  in  the  meaaurabio  relief  of  that  mys- 
tery. It  ia  a  theory  which  fleeins  to  be  reluctjtnt  to  ntrain  the 
text,  and  yet  baa  a  bribe  for  the  reaaon  over  against  the  literal 
construction  of  that  text.  It  is  an  uncomfortable  thing,  for  it 
lays  more  on  the  heart  than  it  litis  ofi'  the  mind.  We  object 
to  it,  furthermore,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  confound  the  distinc- 
tive work  of  two  persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  the  distinctive 
work  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  (Sod  to  redeem,  and  to  apply  Ilia 
redemption  in  His  own  peraon.  It  is  the  distinctive  work  of 
tbe  Holy  Spirit  to  work  in  ub  that  feith  which  will  savingly 
□ae  what  Christ  otlers.  We,  no  less  than  tbe  Keformed,  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Lord's 
Supper;  not,  however,  to  do  Chriitl's  work,  but  to  do  His  own. 
Tbe  Holy  Spirit  makc«  ua  savingly  partakers  in  what  \»  received 
by  the  outward  organs  of  Cbe  aoul.  Christ  is  interco»sor  for  ua 
with  the  Father,  and  so  secaro^  for  us  the  possibility  of  jmr- 
taking  in  tbe  blessings  which  ccutrv  in  His  person.  The  Holy 
^rit  ti  iDteroos«or  for  the  Father  and  the  .Son  with  us,  and 
tliat  leads  08  actnally  to  accitpt  with  lb«  heart  those  most 
Ueiaed  gi(\a  which  the  Father  and  8on  otlcr  us.  In  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  Christ  gives  to  us  Himself,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
if  we  do  not  resist  His  wicrwi  work,  cimbleis  ns,  from  the  per- 
son of  Christ  thus  given  us,  to  draw  those  lienefits  of  which 
that  peraon  is  the  sole  spring.  That  the  sacramental  giving 
of  Christ  ia  the  work  of  His  own  jieraon,  and  not  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ia  most  explicitly  taught  in  tbe  portions  of  the  New 
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Testament  whicli  speak  of  the  Loril's  Supper.  Tlint  it  is  th« 
work  not  uf  the  Spirit,  but  of  C>)rii>t,  to  impart  to  us  Clirisl'9  . 
Ixxly  and  blood  wicmnientally,  ia  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
that  when  the  Lord's  ^'nppe^  woh  intitituted.  the  Holy  Ghont 
waa  not  given  in  anr  of  the  didtiuctivc  functions  allotted  toi 
Him  under  the  Xew  Dig|)ensation.  These,  it  is  distinctly 
taught,  were  not  to  ho  exercised  till  Christ  was  glorified  and 
had  gone  to  the  Father.  But  whatever  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tutiou  mean  now,  tbejr  meant  when  the  Sup]M>r  was  inslitutL-d, 
Ah  thoy  could  not  mean  then  that  the  Holy  Gho«t  mediated 
CbristV  presonce,  which,  if  it  wore  done  at  all,  wonld  bo  in  th« 
Ligbe^t  degree  a  work  of  the  Xew  Dispensation,  tbey  cannot 
meftu  it  now.  There  U  not  a  solitary  paaaage  in  which  the 
aacramenlal  impartation  of  Cbriat'fl  body  i»  assoeiated  with 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  a  tnie  preaeuee  of  Christ  on 
earth  the  liefornie^l  view  Bnhatitute.i  an  imaginary  presence  of 
the  believer  in  heaven.  The  view  seems  to  derogate  from  the 
pvnional  sufficiency  of  Christ.  It  seems  to  separate  properties 
from  the  BulMstancc  in  which  they  inhere,  to  sunder  the  efficacy 
fro>n  thu  Oiiini]wlcnt  Being  who  has  that  efficacy,  to  negrcgate 
the  uicrit«  of  Christ  from  His  uudividcd  person,  in  which  they 
wore  wrought  o«t.  According  lo  it,  Christ's  body  con  ho  truly 
Mten  without  hcitii;  truly  present;  it  i«  rather  we  who  are 
oomniunic-ated  lo  Christ  than  Ho  to  us;  the  Holy  Spirit  lifts 
tie  to  heaven  ;  the  brciui  which  we  break  is  the  eomniunion  of 
our  apirit  to  CliriMward,  not  the  communion  of  the  bo<ly  of 
Christ  to  naward.  We  are  the  centre  of  the  mystery.  Christ's 
body  ia  ut  one  point  on  its  circumference,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
its  radius;  the  Holy  Gbdsi  can  lift  us  to  the  bo<ly  of  Christ, 
but  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  cannot  bring  that  body  to  ti» 
—  our  faith,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  do  what 
inoariiato  omnipotence  cannot  do.  How  tangled  is  that  whicli. 
jiromisoil  to  Iw  so  simple  —  how  vague  that  which  meant  to  lie 
so  sharij  and  clesir.  The  tormiuolugy  of  the  Reformed  view  ia, 
in  the  last,  degree,  perplexing,  and  we«r»  the  air  oS  a  want  of 
candor.  If  it  Ijc  He<.-ept(Hl  loosely,  it  runs  oat  into  the  old 
Zwinglian  theory,  which  is  aUo  the  view  of  a  low  Arminian- 
iun,  and  of  Rationalism.     If  it  ho  accepted  rigidly,  it  la  leu 
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iiiiclli^ri''-''-  I'vrii  !■>  rc:isiiii.  lliaii  any  other,  and  neetns  to  ni, 
wliiii  llmnnighly  sil'tet],  to  Imve,  at  some  point,  alt  the  difficul- 
ties of  all  the  otlier  views,  without  their  internal  harmony. 
These  weaknesses  have  been  noted  hy  others  than  Lutherans. 
The  great  Remonstrant  divine,  Limborch,  whose  clearness  of 
thought,  learning,  and  gentleneBs,  are  deservedly  renowned, 
and  who  certainly,  aa  between  the  two  views,  is  impartial 
enough,  says  of  the  Calvinistic  view :  "  It  soems  to  ,j„|^„,,-,,„,,^ 
have  been  invented  by  Bucer,  who,  in  his  desire  bmi  nr  ih^  Cai- 
for  peace,  in  order  that  he  might  reconcile  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians,  devised  ambiguous  expres- 
sions, which  both  sides  might  subscribe,  without  changing 
their  opinion.  But  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  Lutherans 
complained  of  the  deceitful  dealing  of  the  Reformed,  who  took 
back  with  one  hand  what  they  gave  with  the  other.  .  .  The 
Reformed  held  that  in  the  Supper  there  is  a  communion  with 
the  physical  substance  of  Christ's  body,  which  they  teach  is 
there  truly,  though  not  substantially  present.  But  the  doc- 
trine involves  no  less  an  nbsnnlitij  than  that  of  the  lAttherans, 
For  that  communion  with  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  is 
either  a  communion  with  the  body  of  Christ  as  it  remains  in 
heaven,  or  as  it  is  verily  present  on  earth,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
•Supper.  If  they  say  the  latter,  they  must  admit  the  ubiquity 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  go  over  openly  to  the  camp  of  the 
Lutherans.  If  they  say  the  former,  they  afErm  contnulictory 
things ;  for  how  is  it  possible  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
in  heaven,  and  nowhere  else  (as  Bezn  says),  should  )>e  truly 
^■oinmunicated  and  be  food  to  us  who  are  on  earth,  and  nowhere 
^>lse?  They  say:  Our  conjunction  with  the  Ixidy  of  Chrint  is 
made  as  by  a  spiritual  mouth  through  faith,  by  which  we  can 
render  present  to  us  many  things  which  are  absent.  We 
sinswo-;  1.  The  conjunction,  through  fnith,  with  Christ,  ought 
to  precede  the  use  of  the  Supper;  otherwise  the  man  is 
unworthy  who  celebrates  the  Supper ;  for  by  the  celebration 
«->f  it  he  testifies  that  he  already  has  that  communion.  2.  That 
iinioD  which  takes  place  through  faith  they  expresi'ly  distin- 
Ij^uisb  from  the  union  which  takes  place  in  the  Snpi>er,  which 
Latter  they  would  have  to  embrace  something  more  sublime 
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»n<l  exprcBH.    8.  The  iinion  by  faith  is  not  iuconiprehoiiwblc. 
4.  Nor  does   fnith   really    render  pi-escnt   tliinji^   wliioii   ar 
absent,  but  only  represents  them  to  itself  as  if  ther  were  pr 
ent,  though  they  »re  actually  absent,  for  it  is '  the  substance 
things  hoped  for."  lleb.  xi.  1.  Moreover:  5.  Oorsoal  can  reccii 
no  spiritual  fruit  from  communion  with  the  very  substance 
the  phyBicai  body  and  blood  of  Christ."* 

Ciilviuixm  is  forced  In  iidmit  that  ile  view  does  not  solve  tl 
mystery  after  all,  but  leavee  it  in  its  fathomless  depth.  It 
requires  Christ's  porsoo,  the  Holy  Spirit,  wid  the  faith  of 
th«  believer, — •three  factors,  ranfuvin^  oiK-h  other.  The  tii 
factor  is  sufficient,  and  if  juittico  is  done  it,  the  other  two  ai 
not  needed  for  the  objective  substnuce  of  th«  8ncramcat  \  the 
come  in  at  their  projter  plfte*.  not  to  help  Chrit^t  to  nmk«  what" 
He  bni»  perfectly  uindc  iilrt^ady,  but  to  cnabic  the  recipiei 
to  receive  savingly  what  he  is  receiving  eacrantcntally.  Tt 
Oftlvinistie  view  puts  too  much  upon  man,  who  is  nothing" 
bceaune  it  concedes  too  little  to  Christ,  who  iB  evcrythinfj;. 
There  is  more  than  wit,  there  la  solemn  nr^nment  in  the  iIIls- 
tration  of  a  groat  old  divine:  "  When  Christ  says,  'Behold.  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  aw 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  hit 
and  ho  with  mo,'  a  Calvinist  miglit  answer,  O  Lord,  there 
no  need  for  you  to  wait  so  long  at  the  door.  Return  to  yo«ii 
heaven,  and  when  I  wish  to  sup  with  you,  I  will  fly  np  with 
my  wings  of  faiih.  and  meet  you  there, "f  With  ils  great 
advance  upon  the  rationalism  of  Zwingli,  the  doctrine  of  Cal- 
vin still  bore  with  it  the  fatal  taint  of  the  vcrj'  view  which  he 
calls  "profane,"  All  that  ho  gained  in  depth,  a»  eoutrasted 
with  Zwingli,  be  lost  iu  clearness.  Uu  doc«  not  ne  flatly  ^^ 
Zwingli  contradict  the  text,  but  he  docs  what  Zwingli  did  u<n^| 
ho  contradicts  himself.  But  two  views  will  remain  iu  the  uiti- 
mate  struggle,  the  nitionalistic,  Zwinglinn,  Arminian,  Sociuiun 
view,  which  fully  and  consistently  denies  the  whole  mystery, 
m  the  one  side,  and  the  .Scriptural,  Catholic  view,  which 

'Tlicologi*  Cliritlian*.  Ei).  T.rrt.  ADntvtod.   tlOO.  Pot.  Lib.  V.  eh.  Ixii. 
f  Itinnlinurr :   Roronnirlvn   Snlvc.   u.  Pried voa-GriiM,   quvlcil  li 
CaiUgiun  Aiiti-C«l*iaiaiiuiD.  l,i|»iiiu.  ITU4.  41a.  SOS. 
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fully  And  conaUtctitlj  n>rogiiizc«i  it  on  tlic  otlior.  This  is 
the  viow  of  the  olijcctivo  pwility  of  tlic  ppi'wncc  iicli!  in  ita 
purity  in  the  Ltithornii  Chnn^h,  mid  h<d*I  in  the  Koiniin  niid 
OreeJc  Churchc>8,  though  with  the  riilibinh  of  liiimnn  nddi- 
ttona  heagied  on  it.  The  ailvance  of  either  view  preuM!)  nnt  tlie 
Calvinistii-  —  and  lioth  vioive  are  advancing.^  In  fiome  jiarta 
of  the  Refomiod  Chnrch,  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  tho 
Einfloopnl  Churoh,  and  the  Oierniau  RL-fomiod  Church,  tho 
Ontliolic  view  ie  more  and  more  iu  the  axoi-nditnt.  In  other 
pnrt«  of  the  Iteformex]  Chun^-hcii,  the  Zwinglian  view  hus  long 
since  «o  oompletcly  triumphed  over  the  Ciilviniitlie,  that  men 
who  imagine  thomsclvpa  defenders  of  the  purest  Caivini^ni, 
rejeet  eon  tempt  uoadly  its  fundamental  doctrine  of  tho  Supper. 
Calvinism  has  really  at  leaat  six  points.  Its  most  anient 
defenders  asnally  think  it  chough  to  maintain  five.  In  their 
dropping  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  SHpj»er,  if  wo  deny 
their  coiwUtency,  we  cannot  hnt  praise  their  sagacity.  The 
rigid  logic  wliich  so  wonderfully  marks  Calvin,  in  tho  other 
parts  of  his  system,  seems  to  fail  him  here,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Churchee  which  maintain  the  views  of  that 
masterly  thinker  on  almost  every  other  point,  have  either  posi- 
livoly  rejected,  or  quietly  practically  ignored  his  sacramentAl 
theorifH,  whifh  were,  indeed,  but  nn  adaptAlion  of  the  views 
of  ItiK-er,  which  their  originator  ultiinnti^'ly  abandoned  for  I  liwc 
of  the  Lutheran  Chnreli.  They  were  grafted  on  (..'alvin's  sys- 
tem, not  groxvn  hy  it,  and  they  fall  awuy  oven  when  the  Inink 
retaiitfl  ilo  original  vigor,  or  are  retained,  «a  the  Uninnietic 
theology,  though  with  great  ohangea,  now  retains  them, 
when  everything,  onlinarily  embraced  in  Calvinism,  is  utterly 
abandoned. 

Oar  object  in  this  disserlntion  is  by  no  means  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment tin  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  ^h.  uiiu»a 
Wo  have  toucheil  nnon  them  only  so  far  as  Br.  A"'""*  ■*  "■• 
<ii.-rliart  has  tlmught  it  neceitsary  to  bring  them  < !r>ivi»nj  •!«- 
into  a  dinparagiiig  contnuft  with  the  failb  of  our  *^*^ 
f'liitndi  — in  a  wor<i,  we  huve  had  no  do^re  U>  attack  them, 
htit  Miinply  to  deli-Tid  (iii i-a<-I ve«.  We  have  dwelt  u|H>n  the  two 
great  doctrines  of  the  pcmon  of  Christ,  and  of  the  ImtA'h  8up- 
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per,  because  these  doctrtues  itre  of  the  liiglieet  importance,  are 
vitally  connected,  «nd  have  been  most  frequently  miBunder 
stoud.  The  pure  truth  id  regard  to  these  grand  themes,  as 
our  Cktirch  hoUU  it.  i»  one  of  her  highest  glories,  and  she 
must  he  forgiveu  if  ahu  is  uuwilling  that  any  man  KbouUI  tat 
from  her  her  erowu. 

\)r.  (ierhart,  in  ihe  jimnigniph  which  follows  tho  oue 
which  w©  have  been  dwelling,  goes  on  to  «fty :  "  Tho  Luthuran 
Aiitithe»ia,  ((hat  ia,  in  regard  to  tlic  peivon  of  Chriwt.>  w8 
di,'velope<l  from  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Sacrament." 
I>r.  Qerharc  means  no  more  than  that  Qod  in  His  Providenc 
mode  the  diflcuasionx  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Sopjier  the  meat 
of  bringing  more  fully  and  harmoniousty  in(o  a  well>detinc 
oonscioRftneHH,  and  into  clearer  expression  the  doctrine  of  tl 
Hcriptnres  in  regard  to  I  he  person  of  Christ,  we  ilo  not  obje 
to  it ;  but  if  ho  means  that  the  dfjctrine  of  our  Churvh  on  tl 
jierBou  of  Christ  originated  in  the  iioceBsity  of  defending  h< 
doctrine  in  re^uni  to  the  Loni's  i?iip[wr.  wc  think  he  is  wholly 
mistaken.    The  doctrine  of  our  Chun^h  rests  upon  tlie  direct 
teatimony  of  0«)d's  Word,  ami  her  interpretation  of  the  nienn> 
ing  of  that  Word  is  not  one  of  her  own  devising,  but  had  been 
given   sges   before   her  great   distinctive   Confession,  by  tl 
Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  pure  Church.     M'e  oiler  to  oi 
rendera  some  testimony  on  both  these  poiuta. 

John  taught  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  jieraon  which   otit 
T.Aiiihin«t«t  Church  coufesso*,  whon   he  raid  (John  xiii.  3),_ 
(I.CB  lo  j«i.  ..j^^^Qg  knowing   that   the  Father   had  given 

•niinliui  hi  III!  _  f  t      i  -WW 

hiimnii  Bttan.  thingit  into  Ilis  hanuti,  and  that  He  waa  eomfi 
j.^bB.i.111.  (-j^ij^  God,  and  went  to  God;  He  riseth  from  sup. 
per  .  .  .  and  began  to  wash  tho  disciples'  feet."  jH 

1.  These  words  teaeh  w«  what  Jesus  had:  "All  TniXGS.*^ 
So  in  John  iii.  35:  "Tho   Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath 
given  ALL  TUiNos  into  His  hand.**    8o  in  Matt,  id.  27,  and 
Luke  X.  22:   "  Ai.i,  thi\(1b   are  delivered   «»to   me   of    my 
Father."   AV'hat  a  plenitude  of  poBScesion  is  herw  involved,  attd^ 
what  supernatural  characteristics  of  (lerHOn  are  nece^Mry  t^| 
their  reception.    ITnlimilfd  possession  involve*  supreme  j»ower 
—  and  he  cannot  be  oimiipoteut  who  is  not  omnipresent.    Th< 
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Lathenkn  neod  not  fc«r  to  m  I  ributo  too  much  to  bii  adorable 
Siiivioiir  wbt-n  God  biiiiitclf  giv«  to  Hiiii  "iill  thhigs." 

2.  Id  Ibeiw  word-i  of  John  is  implied  tlint  Cbri»t,  accorwixo 
TO  HIS  ifi'MAK  N-ATCftK,  bnfl  hU  Miii)gH.  T\\f.  nnmc  Jkscs  U  not  a 
name  drawn  from  liia  diviiiu  n&tiii'^,  but  waa  given  to  Him  tii 
Hit!  inilividnality  nfter  Mix  inranintton.  Tbe  text  f>ays,  morv- 
over,  that  the  Father  had  oivex  all  things  into  His  hand.  Now, 
according  to  the  tUnne  nolurc  of  Chriet,  God  can  give  Him 
nothing,  for  that  divino  iiaturo  iu  its  own  csacnoe  hafi  all 
things  ahttolutoly.  Ueni-c,  h«ro,  and  everywhere  that  God  in 
said  to  give  Christ  anything,  or  Christ  le  m\d  to  rov«ivo  any- 
thing,  it  iR  givcu  to  Him  arrorditt^  to  His  kmnitn  nature,  and 
received  by  Him  rt<rorrfi)y  to  Jfta  humnn  uaturr.  Christ,  then, 
liu  reo«ivod  according  to  tbe  one  iitttiirc,  to  wit,  the  human, 
what  He  intrinmcaity  poa.<»e«ie<l  in  the  other,  to  wit,  iu  the 
diviiin,  or,  ail  it  haa  l)ee»  oxpi*«aed,  Whatever  Christ  ha*  in 
the  one  nature  by  essence,  lie  ].artak«»  of  in  the  otlicr  by  grnoe 
—  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Church. 

S.  The  whole  jKiint  of  John's  until liesi^i,  indeed,  turns  npon 
tbia  view  of  the  porson  of  ('hrint ;  for  his  vein  of  thought  is 
ovidcittly  this  —  tliat  Jesna  performed  this  net  of  touching 
lowUnesi,  the  wnshing  nf  Ilia  disciples'  feet,  the  act  of  a  ser- 
Tant,  not  in  fnrgetfulucaa  of  Ilia  glorious  majesty,  and  of  the 
plenitude  of  Ilia  gifts,  but  fully  oonseious  of  them.  Though 
He  know  HU  own  Buproine  glory  as  the  one  to  whom  the 
Father  had  givuu  am,  Tnisos,  He  yet  girded  HiinBolf,  and  bent 
to  wash  the  iixX  of  His  loved  onc«.  Kow,  if  He  hud  all  Titi.vos 
only  ttwording  to  the  divine  n»tnn\  there  was  no  litimiltalion 
involved,  for  according  to  the  mitnre  which  had  the  glory.  Ho 
did  not  wash  their  feet  — but  as,  confesaedly,  it  wasnccording  In 
His  human  nature,  bending  Ilia  human  form,  and  usin^  His 
human  hands  to  wash  their  teet,  so  muat  it  have  1>een  accord- 
tug  to  that  nature  that  lie  here  humiliated  Himself;  and  the 
point  is,  that  though  as  u  man  He  had  given  into  Ilis  hands 
ALL  Tllisus,  and  was  thus  as  man  inlinitoly  glorious,  yet  as 
man,  and  in  full  consciousness  of  tlie  glory  which  He  shared  as 
I,  He  humblod  Himself  to  wash  His  disciples'  feet. 

the  ttxprcssions  which  attribute  the  plenary  {utseasion 
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of  ALi.  TDtKos  to  Jv*u»  nocordiitg  to  Hie  Luman  nAtare, 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  very  fullest  sigiiiticaiice,  bcoonie*  yet  j 
more  elcar  when  wc  look  at  the  pawmgee  which  specify  in] 
dctitil  what   are  some  of  the  things,  "all"  of  which   the^ 
IIJ.-.U.  I.  <«t>.  Father  has  delivered   to  Uiii].     Oar  bleeeed  Lord' 
■''■•";"  ''^"■'  6ay9,  for  example  (Matt,  xxviii.  18):  "  All  powek 
utmr*.  iL.it.  18  giveD  uiito  tuc  in  lieBveii  aou  on  earth.       >ow- 
»>»iiLiP,  uiark  of  ickom  thw  ufiiruuilioti  U  luadL*.    It  is  luudo 

of  One  who  Btood  before  them  coofesseilly  u  true  inau,  coming 
with  the  dtep  of  iiiiiri.  spcuking  through  the  lipe  of  nutti,  with 
the  voieo  of  man,  itiid  suying:  "All  power  iii  given  unto  me." 
Bnrety,  if  He  had  meant  that  His  hunmn  nature  whh  1o  be 
excluded  fi-nm  this  personality  He  would  luive  told  Hia  disci- 
plea  dO,  for  nothing  could  B«em  more  dear  than  that  the  undi- 
vided Christ,  the  man  as  wcJl  as  the  Uod,  afhniie<l  this  of  Iliiu-       , 
self    But  it  is  forthennore  manifest  that  what  Christ  here  Baye,^| 
lie  says  by  preeminence  of  the  human  side  of  His  person,  for  ^1 
He  says:  '■All  i^wer  is  given  unto  me,"  hut  to  His  divine 
nature,  in  its  easeuoe,  nothing  could  be  given.    In  virtue  of  thati 
CMcnce,  it  was  necessarily  omnipot«nt.    Supreinu  power,  there- 
fore, wait  conferred  on  tliu  Mediator  ok  to  His  hunum  nature. 
And  yet  there  eouUi  not  be  two  omnipotences  in  the  person  of 
Clirist,  the  one  belonging  to  His  divinity,  the  other  1o  His 
htiiiianity.    The  divine  did  not  part  with  ita  omnipotence  to  ^j 
the  human,  so  that  the  divine  now  ceased  to  be  omnipotent,  and  ^| 
the  haman  became  in  its  own  essence  omnipotent.    This  would  ^* 
involve  that  the  Godhead  really  ceased  to  be  divine,  and  the 
human  became  essentially  divine  —  both  of  which  arc  absurd. 
As  the  Godhead,  therefore,  retains  its  esscutial  omnipotence, 
and  yet  the  human  receives  omnipotence  as  a  gift,  the  n^ult^J 
is  inevitable.    The  one  omniijotonce  pertains  to  the  whole  per-^| 
son  —  the  divine  ptisiwssing  it  Lssontially  and  of  net^easity,  and  ^*. 
in  itiielf;  the  human  having  a  communion   or   partici)tation 
in  it,  in  virtue  of  its  ])orHon«l  union  with  the  divine.    Omnip- 
otence becomes  no  ettscntini  uttrihute  of  the  human  nature  of  ^H 
Christ,  hut  inheres  forever  in  the  divine,  and  is  exercised  by  ^^ 
the  human  only  because  it  is  taken  into  the  one  person  of  the       . 
diviue.  ^H 
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This  power  whicli  is  gWoD  to  the  hamsn  nature  of  Christ  iti 
aapreiuo  —  "  nil  power  m  hmven  and  in  earth  ;  "  it  is  all-oompre- 
lioiKliitg,  iitvolviii^  cvory  kind  of  puwor*  throughout  tho  utii- 
v«r*c.  It  is  ft  true  omiiipotcace.  To  hav«  all  power,  implios 
thtt  th«  power  shall  be  everytoKere  —  but  tho  power  ia  not 
•cparnble  from  presence  of  Home  kind.  If  the  i>iivi<)ur  is 
nloiighty  everywhere,  IIo  muBt  exercise  thiit  oinnipol«Rce 
directly  in  His  own  person,  or  through  a  seconfiary  agency  ~ 
bnt  as  Ilis  person  is  a  divine  one,  lie  needs  no  seoonditry 
agency,  the  very  same  person  that  is  mighty  to  nil  tilings  is 
present  to  be  mighty.  Yet,  as  if  no  coiyectQK,  however  direct 
or  irresistible,  might  be  the  ground  of  oar  hope,  lie  clows  His 
^orious  address  to  Ills  disisiples  with  the  words :  "  Ln !  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  ualo  the  end  of  the  world."  Ke  who 
ntt«red  the  proniiHu  fulfils  it.  but  He  who  uttered  it  was  maa 
as  welt  as  God  — and  in  fulfiUing  it,  II«  fulfilled  it  as  man  aa 
well  as  God.  So  irr^iittiblt;  is  the  necessity  for  this  view,  that 
writers  who  are  not  of  the  Lutheran  Church  have  acknowl- 
edged it.  Alford,  for  example,  commenting  on  tho  words. 
Matt,  xxviii.  20:  "Lo!  lam  with  you,"  says,  "I,"  in  the  fullest 
sense ;  "  not  the  didfu  prcjtcHw,  as  distinffuishrti  from  the  human- 
ity  of  Christ.  His  humanity  is  with  us  likewise.  The  prea- 
eoce  of  the  Spirit  is  tlic  olfvct  of  the  pruiencd  of  Christ."  But 
infereuiw  is  hardly  ncccjtHary.  The  power  of  oinuiprwwnoc  is 
a  part  of  all  power. 

In  Matt.  xi.  27,  Cbriat  defines  the  iphere  of  His  poe»«wion. 
Ho  has  "  M  things  "  without  exception ;  lie  indieates  the  man- 
ner in  whieli  they  arc  durivcd :  "  All  things  are  iMiwr/d  unto 
mo,"  possessing  them  from  eternity  aa  God,  I  liave  received 
them  ill  time  as  man  ;  He  marks  the  permn  of  the  recipient : 
"  All  things  ftre  delivered  unto  7iv,"  the  one  divine-hnman  pcr- 
SOD,  who«e  natures  form  one  inseparable  person  ;  lie  draws  the 
inference:  "Come,"  therefore,  "unto  me," — the  inseparably 
divine  and  human  —  "all  jfe  that  labor  und  are  heavy  laden, 
and  /will  give  you  rest."  This  one  person,  inseparably  human 
and  divine,  calls  to  Him  the  sorrowing  of  every  place  and  of 
every  time,  aud  promises  in  His  own  person,  man  as  well  as 
God,  everywhere  antl  evermore  to  give  them  rest.     And  there 
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is  no  meaninj^,  and  no  oonifort  in  an  incarnate  Christ  wliicf 
does  not  roet  in  the  conviction  that  He  \»  api)roa*:lie<l  as 
approaches  botli  as  man  and  as  Uod. 
In  John  xvii.  5, our  Loid  s«_v» ;  "  And  now,  0  Father, glorif 
thou  iii«  with  thinv  own  self,  with  th«  glory  wbi^ 


'  ""'**  o(  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  work!  was." 
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In  this  text  is  implied,  I.  That  the  |)CP8on 
Christ  is   dimne.  —  liis   glory  is  a  common    glo^^ 
with  that  of  the  Father:  "tvith  thine  own  self,"  "with  lhc«jH 
and  like  the  Father's,  it  is  from  eternity,  Iwforfi  the  world,  that 
is,  the  creation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  "  was."     It  i^ 
implied,  2.  That  the  liumun  nature  \*  taken  into  the  unity  <i^| 
thia  (iirine  person.     For  Christ,  true  man,  speaks  of  a  glory 
whii-h  tie  had  with  the  Fulhcr  Wforo  the  world  was.     The 
identity  of  person  k  involved  throughout.     The  same  person 
who  was  then  inottnmbe,  was  once  uniiicaniatc;  the  same  per- 
son which  was  sin)ply  and  unohnngcaldy  glorious  in  its  oseence, 
was  now  humhleil  aeeortling  to  the  naluro  which   it    had 
Minnicd  into  its  personality.     It  i«  implieil,  3.  That  there  n 
trno  commnnion  of  pro|i»>rliee,  for  we  have  Christ  prayinl 
according  to  His  humnn  nature,  that  the  Father  may  glorit^ 
Him  according  to  that  nature.     According  to  His  divi^ 
nature  He  conld  not  pray,  nor  have  anything  given  to  Hii 
Ilia  prayer,  then,  means  that  lie  desires  to  he  glorified  aceor 
ing  to  His  human  nature,  as  lie  had  been  gtoriliod  in  His  diviite 
nature  before  the  world  was.     And  this  glory  is  not  declara- 
tive, but  essential,  for  it  is  n  glory  wliich  He  bad  antecedent 
to  the  creation  with  the  Fatlicr  Himself,  not  with  angels, 
before  tlio  world  of  mou  and  angels  bad  Iwing.     But  oven  if  i 
wer<f  declarative  glory,  all  real  declarative  glory  presupposes 
essential  perfection.    Our  Saviour,  then,  pra^-s  that  the  plenary 
exercise  of  the  attributes,  and  the  plenary  enjoyment  of  the 
majesty  which  belonged  to  Him  as  Uod,  may  be  shared  in 
Hia  hnman  nature. 

In  Oolos^ians  ii.  1),  it  is  said  :  "  Tn  TTim  [Christ]  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  The  "  fulnesa  of  the  God- 
head "  ia  wholly  different  from  the  "ftilnesa  of  God."  The 
"fulness  of  God"  ia  that  fulness  of  gifts  and  gnice«  which 
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Ood  imparta.  and  which  Wlievors  have  from  Tliin.  The  fiil- 
neM  of  the  Gotiiiuad  is  the  pk-uitudi'  of  ihe  (Uvine  nature  in 
all  its  attributes.  This  is  here  intciwifiod  hy  the  word  "  nil ;" 
"aU  the fuhioa*."  The (Joilhesd  i*  iiicanmto  through  tho Hocond 
penoii  of  the  Trinity,  and  Ihe  wlmle  iiecyind  pemoii 
of  the  Trinity  dwells  in  <'hmt 'a  hnmanity,  which  it  a.imibc  u 
has  united  to  itself  n*  ila  own  iiodi/.  All  the  fulneea  ^'"|  ^  '^"'■ 
of  the  Godhead  cannot  persojuttty  dwell  in  Christ 
and  alvo  perKonully  bo  MjMLrnte  from  Chritit,  for  personality 
implies  not  simply  prf*ienoe.  but  far  more ;  it  iiivoIvc»  the  most 
«b»olute  union.  If  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  thu  second 
pereoo  of  the  Trinity  dwells  in  Christ  bodily,  then  there  i»  no 
fulncM  of  that  QodbMid  wber»  it  is  not  so  dwelling  in  Christ ; 
and  as  the  human  in  Christ  vannot  limit  thu  divine,  which  ia 
naeDlially,  and  of  ueoetutty,  oninipreaent,  the  divine  in  Christ 
mu&t  exalt  the  human.  The  (jocihead  of  CbriHt  is  everywhere 
present,  and  wherever  present,  dwells  in  the  human  porsonallv, 
and,  thorafore.  of  nutvwtity  renders  it  preM^ut  with  ilaelf. 

So  thoroughly  does  this  idea  of  the  peraonal  unity  underlie 
the  Xew  Testament  oonception  of  Chriat,  thai  we  ^,  nertun, 
find  it  constantly  aeenmed  where  no  formal  state-  "■■'"'^    **"" 


menC  of  it  is  made.    Two  examples  of  this  may  .um^.  ikn. 
•affica  ..itjii^t. 

Whi-n  (Mntl.  xvii.  25)  our  Lord  clainiud,  as  man.  tbi)  exorap- 
tton  from  tbe  duty  of  paying  the  Templ^tax,  on  the  irround 
that  lie  had  the  receiving  right  of  royalty,  and  ^vas  exempt 
froui  the  paying  duty  of  tha  subject,  it  implied  that  Uis 
huinanity  was  in  such  unity  with  His  Godhead,  that  He  could 
argne  from  Ihe  one  to  the  other.  If  ihcnt  were  two  persona. 
He  niiut  have  argued :  My  Godhead  ia  exempt,  but  my 
hamauity  is  boand  to  the  {nyment.  But  His  argument  ia 
tbe  very  reverse :  I  am  not  bound  as  God,  therefore  I  am  uot 
bouttd  OS  man;  thu  logical  link,  of  necessity,  l>eing:  Because 
my  Godhuad  ha*  taken  my  humanity  into  pursunal  unity  with 
it.  But  if  Chrint  parti<-i|alct>  in  divinv  righta  uocorling  to 
His  humanity.  He  must  [xiriiciiiate  in  the  divine  attributca 
which  condition  those  rights.  This  is  the  presupposition  of 
that.     That  is  the  rastilt  of  this. 
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"Tlio  Son  of  nian  is  Lord  even  of  the  Snbbatli-ddy,"  (Mat! 
zii.  K ;  Mark  ii.  23 ;  Luke  vi.  5,)  lliftt  is,  II«  line  the  di»pcii«ini 
power  of  the  Law-giver  in  regard  to  the  ccrenmnial  law.  lint 
this  He  citniiol  have  an  Son  of  ninn,  nnlcaa  as  Son  of  man  lie 
has  a  i>er80nal  identiry  with  the  Son  of  Owl, 
These  texts  are  hat  a  little  part  of  the  testimony  tvhifl 
might  he  gitcd,  Tho  fiiith  of  ourOliUTv'h  gmnn<]w 
M]>on  them  hftd  been  lli*>  fnith  of  the  Universal' 
Chnreh  for  age*.  The  earlieat  ages  of  the  Churoh 
are  not,  indeed,  marked  hy  dogmatic  precision  of 
language.  The  Bciolist  who  is  not  deeply  read  into  their  testi- 
mony  is  sure  to  misunderfitand  it,  and  in  nny  cam  it  is  secee- 
iary  to  jillow  for  lax  phrawwlogy  and  defective  thinking.  JJ<| 
exiRting  aystcm  oaii  find  a  i>erfect  guaranty  in  the  exact  tcrni*^ 
used  by  the  ancient  Church,  Its  teatimony  is  to  be  eonstrned  i 
on  broader  principles  than  those  of  a  monsing  verbal  criticism,^! 
Wc  mn»t  read  the  life  of  the  ancient  Charch  before  we  can^^ 
eoniprehciid  its  letler  —  and  its  letter,  con8trne<i  by  its  life,  , 
shows,  with  ever-increjising  cleiirnesft,  the  underlying  Christo- 
logical  Bvatem  which  reached  ita  scientific  iieriW'tion  in  the 
theology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  ss  developed  i»  th«^i 
Formula  of  Concord,  llie  Church  all  along  was  feeling  aftei^H 
an  ftiieqiinte  am ft-ssion  of  her  fiiith  in  regard  to  the  insepara-^^ 
hie  unity  of  llie  jwrsinn  of  her  Lord.  EpiPBAKirs  had  siiid: 
"  The  flesh  acquired  the  glonr  of  Deity,  a  heavenly  houor^ 
glory,  and  perfection,  which  it  had  not  from  the  lieginning, 
hut  n'ceivf<l  it  in  its  union  with  Cod  the  Word."  Cvkil  had' 
Mid:  "Tlie  Word  had  mado  common  with  its  own  body  the 
good  of  its  own  nutnre."  "  Ad  the  Word  is  of  Ood,  «>  i«  the 
man  of  the  woman  — there  is,  therefore,  of  both  owe  Chri* 
indivisible  in  ^onshlp,  and  in  divine  majesty."*  TRKonoRf 
had  eaid :  "  The  nature  n«stime()  for  us  was  participant  of  ihe 
same  honor  with  that  wliiuh  assumed  It."  Dahascknus  had 
eud:  **The  divine  nature  communieatM  its  own  exoellencin  •« 
to  the  flesh.    The  divine  works  are  wroQghC  throu<;h  the  body~~^ 

•CjrrlH"  .lonii- 1..  II  «li.  xUt.  <')'ri1  mrniia  llml  tho  hummnilj  of  ChrUl,  ■■m«.'~        ' 
la  dnrirtil  frxn  liis  molher,  ■■  woiuna,''  >■  h»  dltini;  nalurc,  "  Word,"  i»  bugtll — 
«if  I  he  FMbeT  from  etcrait^. 
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aB  their  or^n."  ATUASAStcs  hitd  mid  :  "  What«Tcr  t]i«  Scrip- 
ture di'dHrt-s  that  OtirUt  hiid  rc<-oived  in  time,  it  nffirniH  with 
refereoL'C  to  His  lititniinity,  not  with  refert-iice  to  Mia  deity." 
Ba^il  thk  Orkat  Imd  wiid  :  "  When  it  if  declared  l»y  our  Lord: 
'  All  power  la  given  unto  me,'  thw  words  arc  to  be  umlcrstuod 
of  llittt  in  His  iticaniutioii,  not  in  Ilia  Dinty."  "  A«  tbc  .Son 
of  God  liai)  licen  miulu  piirticipunt  of  fleeli  niid  blood,  fto  the 
human  f1i«li  r>f  our  honX  haa  been  mnde  parlicijuant  of  Deity."* 
Ahbrosk  had  aaid :  "  All  tltinga  are  aubject  to  liim  according 
to  His  flesh.  ChnBt,  according  to  Ilia  humanity,  shares  the 
throne  of  God."  "Tbou  art  overyxvbere  (ubique),  and  stand- 
ing iu  our  niidHtiirt  not  porceivod  by  U8."  "Olio  Christ  is  every- 
where (ubiqu*);  here  existing  com|tlete  (plcnusi,  and  thero 
corapIctc."t  CnitYSOStOM  hud  said:  "The  ftiigcls  arc  com- 
inatided  to  adore  Him  according  to  the  Hesli."  "Christ  is 
t)eyond  the  heaveiif.  He  i*  beyond  the  ei»rtli,  He  is  wherever 
lie  willa  to  be;  whei-e*ocvcr  He  Ja,  He  is  entire;  wlierc»oever 
lie  is,  and  wheresoever  thou  art  who  seekei^t  Him,  thou  art 
in  Him  wliom  tltoti  «eekeBt."J  Tiibophvlact  had  wiid:  "The 
Father  liath  given  all  tilings  into  the  Itand  of  the  Son  accord- 
ing to  His  humanity."  "  He  fills  all  things  with  Hia  rule  and 
working,  and  this  He  does  in  Hia  flesh,  for  He  had  tilled  all 
things  before  with  Ilia  divinity."^  ''The  holy  body  of  (Christ 
.  .  is  communicated  in  the  four  parts  of  the  wMld.  .  .  Ha 
fiunc-titicB  the  aonl  of  each  with  His  body,  thn>ugh  His  flesh,  . 
and  exii^ts  entire  and  undivided  in  all  everywhere."  |  (Kcumb- 
SVO%  hnd  said :  "  He  received  as  man  what  He  hnd  as  God. 
As  man  it  was  said  to  Him;  'Sit  at  my  right  hand,'  for  aa 
God  he  had  an  eternal  govemnient."  "  By  His  divinity  He  had 
Aforetime  tilled  all  things,  but  being  iii«-arnate  He  descended 
ascended,  that  with  llui  Hesh 


might 
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rBKOMB**  had  said:  "The   Lamb  is  everywhere   (ubiqae).' 

•Bntiliua  In  Iloinll.  Jo  Kntiv.  Cbrltil. 

f  Ambronu*  on  Luk*  x.  Lib.  vit.  4h.  17,  adiI  on  Hch,  It. 

J  Bam.  ite  Julia  Bapi. 

j  TheophjlHct  on  Eph,  I*.  tO. 

I  In  oip.  lii.  John. 

f  IBaniMQ<D>  «D  Bph.  Iv.  1ft. 

**Ail(.  VigiUnlium. 
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AnirsTivi-:  li^nl  ^n'ul  i  ■■ 'i'lic  luiiimtiity  itsilf  :if"li'r  tlir  rc^nrroo- 
tioii  olituitit'il  divide  glory."  "  '  The  Son  of  man  wliich  is  in 
heaven.*  He  was  on  earth,  anil  yet  eaid  that  He  is  in  heaven 
—  and  what  is  more,  that  'Mr  Son  of  man  ia  in  heaven,'  that 
He  might  demonstrate  that  there  ia  one  person  in  two  natures. 
.  .  There  are  not  two  Christe,  two  Sona  of  God,  but  one  per- 
son, one  Christ."  "Why  shouldst  thou  separate  man  from 
God,  and  make  one  person  of  God,  another  of  man,  so  that 
there  would  he,  not  a  Trinity,  hut  a  Quatemity  —  for  thou,  a 
man,  art  soul  and  body,  and  as  soul  and  body  ia  one  man, 
so  Qod  and  man  is  one  Christ?"*  The  Church  grounds 
herself,  then,  in  this  great  doctrine,  on  the  direct  testimony 
of  God's  Word,  accepted  in  the  sense  in  whieh  it  had  long 
been  understood  by  the  best  interpreters  of  the  Ancient 
Church. 

So  irresistible,  indeed,  is  the  logic  of  the  case,  and  so  strong 
is  the  historical  testimony  by  which  the  argument  ia  auatained,  ^ 

that  we  find  the  truth  conceded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  some  s 

of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  Churches  which  have  most  dt 

violently  opposed  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  person  of  T 

Christ.    Bellarmine,  and  other  Polemics  of  the  Church  of  "5 

Rome,  in  the  hlindn^s  of  their  purpose  to  stamp  our  doc-  —-• 

trine  with  the  reproach  of  heresy,  have  violently  assailed  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  personal  omnipresence  of  Christ 
according  to  both  natures,     But,  in  addition  to  the  Fathers,  <■  *' 

Lnii«<i»n  i.x-  men  whose  names  have  been  held  in  honor  in  that  ■*' 

Mb.;  1- AOi..!^  Church  at  a  later  periotl  have  acknowledged,  in  «'■' 

icrinftiiBCiiiirrh  whole  or   part,   what    modern   Itomanists    deny.  -    ■ 

odioni.  Hd80  de  S.  VicTOREt  says :  "  From  the  nature  of  "*f 

ita  union  with  divinity, the  body  of  Chriat  has  this  dignity,  that  ^■'' 
it  is  at  one  time  in  many  places."  BiEL  t  says:  "  Not  only  can  the  ^  ■* 
bodyofChriat  be  indiverse  places  definitively  and  sacraraentally,  ^"^i 
but.  .  can  by  divine  power  be  in  many  places  circumacriptively."  '* 
Nor  have  there  been  entirely  wanting,  even  among  modem  -*^ii 
Romanists,  some  who  have  conceded  the  tratfa  of  the  Lutheran     M~w.n 

*AuguBline:  Db  Terb.  Apoatol.  Serm.  «i».!  Do,  D«  T«mpw«.  8«nn.  Btl>ii- 
■fLib.  II.  de  SacrHm,  Pars  viii.  ch.  lii. 
%  IV.  Sent.  DUt.  li. 
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(loctriiio  of  the  fdlowehip  of  proprti^'.  Fader  SrArui.BX^ia 
twyi :  "  Wtturover  ClirUt  10,  Ho  i»  incamatc.  l)ut  witlioiit  His 
bwly  He  ii*  not  i(ic-«rimte.  That  is  n  great  fiiirli  which  Icnowe 
that  Chrivt  i^i  hudily  whon^  He  ia  !ta4!runii.tiitiillv.  [hit  that  is 
It  greater  faith  t)int  kiiovrn  that  lie  i»  ahHoluteFy  everywhere 
bodily."  "Thv  liody  of  Christ  is  wherever  the  Log^  in,  for 
*tlie  Word  whs  made  flcah.'  Tlie  Word  19  never  without  the 
fle«h,uor  the  flesh  without  the  Word."*  Pact.  Kkmkh  affinna: 
"  It  19  nioeit  easy,  by  ninny  and  firm  reaaons,  to  prove  that  ('hriRt 
is  evcrj-wbere  with  His  body,"  and  eo  also  Hrtlius,  FuaxcVS, 
and  lJAHRADit;ii.t 

IJIBL  held,  indeed,  in  common  with  many  of  the  scho- 
loatica,  that  by  divine  power  any  natural  l>ody  i.A>i»iHii>B.«r 
could  be  simultanooiialy  present  in  many  placea.  '*"i''>»*"'*«- 
Xor  bas  this  theory  lacked  aapporters  of  great  name  in  modem 
timed.  Among  the  Catvinintic  metaphysicians,  the  proposition 
that  "  the  exislenc-e  of  one  and  the  same  lx>dy  in  many  places  ia 
not  contradictory,"  has  l»een  maintained  by  Qikuekt  Voetivs, 
and  defended  by  bis  sons,  Paul  and  Daniel.  Leiiisitz*  the 
greatest  metu physician,  in  many  rcspe<:ts,  since  Aristotle,  says 
that  it  cannot  with  raasoDbc  affirmed  that  a  real  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  many  places  involve^!  a  coulradietioo,  iimsmueh 
as  no  one  has  yet  explained  in  tcAat  thf.  ttftnre  of  body  contfgfg, 
Tliis  theory,  maintaine<l,  as  it  has  been,  by  some  of  the 
aentcst  thiiikurs  uf  our  mco,  shows,  at  least,  that  here  is  a 
quMtion  whioii  cannot  \m  detoriuined  by  mere  spoeulutiun. 

Kor  arc  we  destitute  of  adniisiiions,  on  the  part  of  Calvinistlc 
writers,  wbivh,  in  anito  of  the  explanations  which 
seem  mvunt  to  take  away  with  one  hand  what  ts  -1  c-Kiaitiio 
gninted  by  the  other,  are  virtual  concessions  of  ■'""*■ 
the  truth  of  the  Lutheran  view.  Thus  livz.K  g  says :  "  If  yoo 
will,  [  grunt  beaide,  that  the  humanity  of  Chri.'it  is  aim  pre«* 
«nt,  but  in  another  respcvt,  that  is,  not  in  itself,  or  by  ita 

•  Pabar  Htap.  t«  I  C«r.  sil, 
tqu«l*d  in  OcrbkH'i  Lad  (C«U«)   iii.  617. 

;St*  Lr>i*Ti  at  Ltlbnlii  ftcd  PallMoii.^iBil  L.'a  Dl*caQn  A.  I.  Confona.  4i  Is 
,  r«Ia  itec  la  rslMo,  {  IS,  sod  Colla'i  Mot*  on  Otrhsnl.  It.  MH. 
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own  c«8eiipe,  hntinasfar  as  it  coheres  by  personal  niiion  wilb 
the  Logos,  which  is  everyivhore."  Zasciiics  * :  "  The  fleah  of 
Christ  cau  be  said  to  be  .  .  oiiiiii|x>tcnt, .  .  everywhere  present 
.  .  not  in  its  own  proper  e»i-cnce,  .  .  but  in  the  pcr«>n  which 
is  common  to  it,  with  tlie  Jiviiic  nature."  "AH  the  learned 
nnd  pious  gnmt  that  the  huitinn  nature  of  Christ  ia  personally 
onniipotfut,  everywhere  pri-sent.  Not  incongruously  is  it  said 
that  the  tlcsli  is  persoimlly  omnipotent  and  everywhere  present, 
.  .  for  it  ia  auch  in  the  person."  The  ZfBicn  ThbolooiassI 
nay:  "Christ,  that  is,  that  person  who  is  at  the  same  time 
true  God  and  true  niHTi,  is  present  with  all  things,  governa 
heaven  and  earth,  and  that  according  to  «»eh  nature  (utramque 
iiaturam).  For  the  Son  of  Clod,  aflcr  He  assumed  human 
nature,  wheresoever  lie  is  present  and  acts,  is  present  and  acts 
as  Christ,  that  is,  aa  a  person  who  is  at  once  God  and  man." 
Soiixics :  *'  If  the  humanity  is  not  wherever  the  divinity  is,  to 
wit,  personally,  or  in  personal  suhsistence,  that  is,  if  there  be 
not  everywhere  one  [wreon  of  the  two  natures,  or  if  these  two 
natures  bo  not  everywhere  united,  there  must,  of  necessity,  bt 
two  pcnton*,"  That  those  writers  arc  eonaistcni  with  these 
premi»es,  in  their  inferenees,  we  do  not  pretend ;  but  this 
does  but  the  more  show  how  great  is  the  pressure  of  that 
truth,  which,  knowing  the  difKculty  of  explaining  it  away, 
they  are  yet  ohli^'cil  to  noneede. 

In  the  great  practical  question  of  the  undivided  adoration 
wi.nbi|.  of  of  the  humanity  and   Deity  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
5^*'"^'"*  consistent  position  l>etwiH>n  the  Lutheran  doctrin* 
MiniT.  and  the  Socinian.     The  Calvinistic  divines,  whil* 

they  show  in  varioun  ways  thnt  there  is  great  difficulty  inhnr — " 
monizing  their  view  of  I  he  person  of  Christ  with  the  worship  uf  "^  " 
Him  in  llis  liumnn  nature,  arc  yet,  for  the  most  part,  huppily^&J 
inconsistent.  No  man  can  wiilly  pray  to  the  undivided  ChrisC*^ 
without  in  heart  resting  on  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  His  per — ■'"^ 
eon.  Esther  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  in  inseparable  onity^^J 
of  person  with  the  divine  nature,  or  it  is  idolatry  to  worship-*""^ 
Christ  according  to  the  human  nature.  This  the  Sociniau  con-  -^^ 
troversialista  in  New  Knglatid  aaw  at  once,  and  tliuir  argumenta,  ^H 

•Lib.  de  H»Ug.  PricfaC.  «J  Uot.  Lib.  tL  <1e  Incirnnl.  201.        t^P<>>oS-  '"^       ^| 
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lich  ttMomcd  the  KMtoriiiiii^ing  views  of  N^ew  Knjriand  m 
orthodox,  11  nil  which  the  Orthodox  there  deleuded  as  ^riptunil, 
wore  coitftequeiiUy  never  fairly  met.  Oao  souroe  of  the  rapid 
aad  deadly  triunipha  of  Socinianiam  in  Nok'  Kagland  woe  the 
unecriptni-al  and  lax  views  which  the  syateiu  ctiiiniiiig  to  he 
orthodox  held  of  the  person  of  Christ- 

From  the  views  which  havti  beuu  prvsviitcd  of  the  Lulhomn 
doctrinu  of  Christ 'h  [kthoii,  our  rvadcra  will  tinder- 
«taiid  with  what  re«crvation  tboy  must  uoocpt  Dr.  c„*,.,  ^"^, 
Ofrhart's  statcmviit,  which  follows  the  one  on  which  '■"■•pi'"''™"" 
wo  liavi-  dwi^'lt.  He  »iiy«  that  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine "  involved  the  conimunicnting  of  divine  attrihutus  to  the 
hutnan  riiitiire  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  whii;h  His  human  nature 
WHS  not  limited  to  heaven,  nor  to  any  place  at  a  time,  but,  (ike 
thf  divine  Hoturr,  was  jireeent  in  all  placcA  at  the  aame  time 
where  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  instituted  and  admim»- 
tered."  For  evidence  of  the  corroctD««s  of  this  propmilion, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Uerzog's  Eticyclo[MBdia,  by  I>r.  Horn- 
berger.'*  We  would  protest  against  the  authority  of  UerKog's 
KncyLlopiedia  on  any  question  involving  a  distinctive  doctrine 
of  Luthci'ariiHnk.  Gri'at  aA  are  the  nicritH  of  ihat  almost  india- 
pensalflv  work,  it  is  yet  an  unsafe  guide  on  any  question  which 
iovulves  in  any  xnay  the  so->.-4illcd  Kvaiigdical  Union.  The  arti- 
cle on  the  C</mrnuhi'>itiu  I'iiwinttuii  ia  written  hy  ])r.  8cheukct, 
who  in  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  selected  for  such  a  work.  In 
its  whole  texture  it  ie  Cnionintic,  and  in  some  of  its  8tat«- 
ment.i,  demonstrably  incorrect.  The  article  has  heen  very 
admirably  translated  by  Rev.  £>r.  Krutel,  for  the  Abridgment 
of  Hcrzog,  edited  by  Dr.  Bombergcr.  Wo  do  nol  find,  how- 
ever, in  the  part  of  the  article  cited  by  Br.  Gerhart,  nor  indeed 
in  any  part  of  it,  a  voucher  for  his  definition,  especially  for  the 
statement  thut  our  Church  holds  that  the  human  nature  of 
Chriitt  i*  priwcnl  "//Ac  flie  <Urinc  tialtirf.''  Dr.  .Schcnkel,  how- 
ever anxious  he  might  be  to  make  out  a  case  against  our  doc- 
trine, could  not  have  ventured  on  a  statement  which  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  whole  theory  of  our  Church,  but  is 
contradicted,  in  express  terms,  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
Here  we  will  say,  as  we  said  before,  if  Dr.  Gerhart  will  show 
33 
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UB  B  Bolitary  passago  in  our  Confession,  or  in  any  approved 
author  of  our  Chtircli,  which  says  that  the  human  natare  of 
ChriBt  is  present  "  like  the  divine  nature"  we  will  confess  that 
we  have  too  hastily  pronounced  upon  his  etatcments,  and  will 
consent  to  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  learner  in  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church.  Our  ConfeBsifins,  as  we  read  them,  again  and  again 
assert  the  very  opposite,  and  we  will  undertake,  for  every  line 
in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  which   repudiates  the  doctrine  ; 

that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  present  like  the  divine,  to  « 

produce  twenty  from  our  Confessions  which  repudiate  it  with  ^ 

equal  strength. 

As  Dr.  Gerhart  has  cited  ho  passage  from  any  Lutheran  ^] 

authority  which  asscrte  the  doctrine  he  imputes  to  us,  it  might  ^^ 

be  suiHcieiit  for  ns  simply  to  meet  bis  statement  with  this  ^^s 
denial,  but  we  will  go  further,  and  cite  some  passages  of  the  ^*e 
Formula  of  Concord  in  which  it  is  expressly  repudiated. 

The  Formula  of  Concord,  in  its  VUIth  Article,  after  assert-  _  -, 
ing  that  the  "  divine  virtue,  life,  power,  and  majesty  are  given  MrM\ 
to  the  human  nature  assumed  in  Christ, "goes  on  to  say :  1. "  This  ^a  _s 
declaration,  however,  is  not  to  be  accepted  in  such  sense,  as  if  ~^f 
these  were  communicated,  as  the  Father  has  communicated  to  «r»o 
the  Son,  according  to  His  divine  nature.  His  own  essence,  and^Szvd 
all  divine  properties,  whence  He  is  of  one  casence  with  the^^  ^e 
Father,  and  co-equal." 

2.  "  For  Christ  only  according  to  His  divine  nature  is  equalX  -«->l 
to  the  Fatlier :  according  to  Ilia  human  naiure  He  is  undri^^^  ~ "'' 
God." 

3.  "  From  these  statements  it  is  manifest  that  ire  imaginef^  '^ 
no  confusion,  equalizing  or  abolishing  of  the  natures  in  Christ.  -"*"*■ 
For  the  power  of  giving  life  IS  not  in  the  flbsh  or  Christ  in*'^  -^ 

THE  8AMB  WAY  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  IN  Hl8  DIVIHK  NATUBB,  tO  wit,  88^  ■*" 
an  essential  property:  Mi's  we  have  never  asserted,  never "'*-^' 
imagined." 

■1.  "  For  that  communion  of  natures,  and  of  properties,  is  not  d*"*^ 


the  result  of  an  essential,  or  natural  effusion  of  the  properties 
of  the  divine  nature  upon  the  human:  as  if  the  humanity  of 
■Christ  had  them  subsisting  independently  and  separate  from  divin- 
Ug  ;  or  as  if  by  that  communion  the  huiAan  naiarr  of  Vhritt  had 
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aside  Us  natural  properties,  and  was  either  converted  into 
the  divine  nature,  or  n'aa  made  equal  id  itself,  and  per  se  to  the 
divine  nature  hy  those  propertiee  thus  communicated  ;  or  that 
the  natural  properties  and  operations  ofeaeh  nature  were  identiaiif 
or  cten  ffual.  For  these  and  tijce  euhors  have  juMtlj  been 
KJovlcd  Mild  condvnined  hy  the  uioel  miincnt  mid  approved 
;  coijucIIb  on  Scriptural  grounds.  For  in  no  respkct  i»  there  to 
1>c  niudo,  or  adnntti>d,  any  oonvcraion,  or  eonfuMon,  or  equal- 
izing, either  of  the  natures  in  Olirint,  or  of  their  euential 
properties." 

6.  "  Hy  theae  words, '  roal  flommmiieatioii,  really  to  oomma- 
uicatc,'  we  never  dci^igned  to  assert  any  physical  L-oramimica- 
'tion,  or  essential  transfusion  (by  which  the  natures  would  he  con- 
founded in  their  essences,  or  essential  properlie«),  in  the  sense 
in  which  some,  craftily  and  maliciously,  doin^  violence  to 
their  ooiiaeience,  have  not  hesitated,  by  a  false  interpretation, 
to  pervert  these  words  and  phrases,  only  that  they  may  put 
upon  sound  doctrine  the  burden  of  unjust  suspicion.  Wa 
oppose  these  words  and  phrases  to  a  verbal  communication, 
lince  some  feign  that  the  commnnication  of  properties  is  no 
more  than  a  phrase,  a  mode  of  speech,  that  is,  mere  words  and 
empty  titles.  And  they  have  prcwod  this  verbal  communica- 
tion so  far  that  they  arc  not  willing  to  hear  a  word  of  any  other.** 

6.  "Tht-ni  I*  in  ChriMt  that  one  only  divine  omnipotence, 
virtue,  niAJo«ty,  and  glory,  trhieh  is  proper  tn  Mf  dirine  juiturt 
ahru.    But  this  shines  and  exerts  its  power  fully,  yet  most 

» freely  in,  and  with,  the  humanity  assumed.'' 
7.  "  For  it  is  so  us  in  whito-hot  iron, — the  power  of  shining 
and  burning  U  not  a  twofold  powor,  as  if  the  fire  bad  one  Buob 
power,  and  the  irou  bad  another  peculiar  and  separate  power 
of  shilling  and  burning,  but  u»  that  powvr  of  shining  and  burn- 
ing is  the  property  of  the  tire,  and  yet  ktoausc  the  fire  is  uuit«d 
with  the  iron,  and  hontt  cxi-rli*  t  liaf  power  of  burning  and  shin- 
ing in  and  with  tlic  iron,  and  through  that  whito-bot  iron,  M>, 
t indeed,  tliat  the  glowing  iron  has  from  this  union  thn  powor 
both  to  burn  and  to  shine,  and  yet  all  tins  U  without  the 
Mrtiij'i  o/  the  esM'iwe  or  <jf  tlte  natural  properties  cither  of  the  iron 
» <ifthejire." 
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The  reader  will  please  observe  that  this  illastration  is  Deither 
designed  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine,  nor  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
mode  of  the  union,  but  simply  as  an  aid  in  removing  a  misun- 
deratanding  of  the  definition  of  terms. 

8.  "  "We  believe,  teach,  and  confess  that  there  occurred  no 
such  effusion  of  the  Majest;  of  God,  and  of  all  His  properties, 
on  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  or  that  anything  was  with- 
drawn from  the  divine  nature,  or  that  anything  from  it  was  so 
b^towed  on  another,  that  in  this  respect  it  no  longer  retained 
it  in  itself;  or  that  the  human  nature,  in  its  own  suhatance  and 
essence,  received  a  lire  majesty,  separate  from  the  divine 
nature  and  essence." 

9.  "  For  neither  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  nor  any  other-   - 

creature  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  is  capacious  of  divine  omnipo 

tence  in  that  way,  to  wit,  that  of  itself  it  could  have  ane^ 

omnipotent  essence,  or  have  the  properties  of  omnipotence  ii 1 

itself  and  -per  se." 

10.  "  For  in  this  way  the  human  nature  in  Christ  would  6  <e 
denied  and  rompletely  changed  into  divinity,  which  ia  repn^^^- 
nant  to  our  Christian  faith,  and  the  teaching  of  the  prophet- — -a 
and  apostles." 

11.  "  We  reject,  therefore,  and  with  one  consent,  one  raouttr^, 
one  heart,  condemn  all  errors  departing  from  the  sound  do^o 
trine  we  have  presented  ;  errors  which  conflict  with  the  wri  -*- 
ings  of  the  apostles  and  the  prophets,  with  the  received  bom.  d 
approved  Ancient  Creeds,  and  with  our  cherished  Augabur — g 
Confession.    These  errors  we  will  briefly  and  summarily  recit^^ ' 

"  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  because  of  the  peraoo-  ^ 
union,  is  confounded  with  the  divinity,  or  transmuted  into  i.  "*■ 

"That  the  human  nature  in  Christ  in  the  baub  wat  -^s 
DIVINITY,  as  an  infinite  essence,  and  by  an  essential  virtue  -^r 
property  of  ita  own  nature,  la  kvkrywhkrb  prbskni  : 

"  That  the  human  nature  in  Christ  has  become  equal  f> 
the  divine  nature  in  its  substance  or  essence,  and  esBeotw' 
properties : 

"That  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  locally  extended  in  ^^ 
places  of  heaven  and  earth,  an  affirmation  which  cannot  Af 
made  with  truth,  even  of  divinity  : 
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"TuBSK  8BB0B8,  and  all  others  in  conflict  witli  BOuad  doctrine, 
we  K()cct,  and  we  would  exhort  all  devout  people  not  to  attempt 
to  scrutiuizc  ilii«  deep  mystery  with  the  curious  search  of 
human  reiL«on,  )>ul  rather  with  the  Apo«tles  of  our  Lord  to 
cxercioo  a  simple  failh,  closing  the  eycH  of  human  reoeoD,  und 
bringing  every  thought  into  captivity  to  tho  ohodicuco  of 
Christ.  But  moat  sweet,  most  firm  001.00] iktioii,  and  perjM^luul 
joy  muy  they  seek  in  the  truth  that  our  Hc^h  is  placed  no  high, 
«ven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  of  His 
almighty  [lOwer.  Tbiii)  shall  ihey  iind  ahiding  eonaolation  is 
every  sorrow,  and  \>o  kept  siife  from  every  hurtful  error." 

With  these  beautiful  words  our  Formula  of  Concord  olosea 
its  mutchlcsa  discuBelon  of  the  doctriue  of  our  Redeemer's  per- 
son, and  with  them  we  close,  imploring  the  pardon  of  that 
ever-present  and  ever- precious  Saviour  for  our  poor  utterancea 
on  such  a  theme,  and  heeeecbing  Ilim  to  bless  even  this 
niiwortby  ofiering  to  the  strengthening  of  some  faitit  heart  in 
the  faith  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints. 


XI. 

BAPTISM. 

(ACQSBURO  CONFEaSION.  ABT.  IX.) 


THE  Latheran  doctriae  of  Baptism  may  be  stated  sammarilj 
in  the  following  propositicua : 

I.  "  We  confess  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins."* 

II.  "  The  vice  of  origin  —  the  iaborn  plagae  and  hereditary  - 
ain  —  is  truly  sin,  condemning,  and  bringing  now  also  eternal    ^M 

death  upon  all  that  are  not  bom  again  by  Baptism  and  the^* ' 

Holy  Spirit,  "t 

III.  "  The  ministry  has  been  instituted  to  teach  the  QospelM^J 
and  administer  the  Sacraments ;  for  by  the  Word  and  Sacra — -j- 
ments,  as  by  instruments,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given."t 

rV".  "  Unto  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  it  is  sufficient  tc^^  o 
agree  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  adminio  •"■ 
tration  of  the  Sacraments." 

v.  "  It  is  lawful  to  use  the  Sacraments  administered  by  evi"  -«"  " 
men  —  and  the  Sacraments  and  Word  fere  efficacioos  by  reason*'  *° 
of  the  institution  and  commandment  of  Christ,  though  thi»-*^' 
priests  who  impart  them  be  not  pious.  "§ 

VI.  "The  churches  among  us  with  common  consent  feacfc."*=>^ 
concerning  Baptism : 

"1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

"  2.  That  by  Baptism  the  grace  of  God  is  offered. 

"  3.  That  children  are  to  be  baptized. 

"4.  That  by  Baptism  they  are  offered  and  committed  nnt*-^*'"' 
God. 

•  Sjmb.  Nicsnam.     f  ■*"«■  Conf.  ii.  Z.     J  D*.  T.  1,  2.     |  Do.  tIL  8 !  riU.  I,  ^      ^ 
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5.  And  that  thuB  oft'erod  bj  Bnptism,  thejr  are  received  into 
God's  favor." 

VII.  The  churoheH  among  us,  with  one  consent,  eondemn  the 
Anabaptisia,  who 

"1.  Atlnw  not  the  Baptism  of  chiMrun,  and  who  teach  that 
it  is  not  right ; 

"2.  And  who  affirm  that  children  vxa  saved  without  Bap- 
tism."* 

Our  Lord,  in  thfr  counc  of  llii^  eurthly  miuislry,  authorised 
Uis  disciples  to  baptize  (Joliu  iv.  1,2),  and  previous  to  His 
ascentioii,  eomniandcd  tlieni   to  make  disuiploA  of  all   the 
Italiotis,  by  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Sou,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
The  rite  of  Baptism,  thus  enjoined 'by  oup  Lord, 
has   been   the  subject  of  various  dioputes  in  the  Christian 
world.    It  is  the  object  of  thia  Diiwortatioii  to  exhibit  the  faith 
of  tlic  Evangelical  Luthi-nin  Church  in  re^rd  to  the  points  of 
diaputo.    Over  ugaiuet  all  who  deny  the  divine  institution  and 
porpetnily  of  Baptism,  our  Church  maintains  that  "  God  has 
instiluted  it,"  and  that  it  is  obligatory  and  ucctjssary  through- 
out ail  time(Aag.  Conf..  Art.  V.,Vn.,VIII.,IX..xfn.,XIV.), 
so  that    witliout   it  the  Oiurc-h  cannot  exist   in   the  world. 
Serious  ditFcrunco*  of  opinion,  however,  exist  in  Cliristeiidom, 
«vei)  among  those  who  rovogniso  the  perpetuity  and  obligatio)) 
of  Bnptisni,  as  to  wliat  are  es^rntud  to  Baptism,  even  as  to  its 
outward  part.    For,  while  all  are  agreed  thiit  the  use  of  water, 
and  of  the  Word,  is  essential,  some  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  maintain  that  the  essential  mode  of  Baptism  is  that  of 
the  total  immersion  of  the  body,  insomuch  that  this  immn'sion 
ia  aksoiutely  itwfAwiry,  and  posiUvel}/  dctitandtd  by  our  Lord,  and 
tilt.'  application  of  water  in  any  other  way  whatsoever  is  no 
Baptism.    Tdb  Lutuerak  Cuonco  does  sot  bold  that  iminer- 

Bion  is  KSSBKTIAL  TO  BaRISM. 

That  the  Augsburg  Confesflion  uses  the  word  "  Baptism  "  in 
its  then  current  sense  is  indisputable.  Baptism  was  conimonljr 
sdministered  in  the  sixteenth  eentnry  by  [lourin^,  and  sprink- 
ling, lis  well  as  by  immersion.  In  the  Koman  Catholic  Agenda 
(MentK),  1613,  the  Rubric  says:  "  He  shall  pour  (fundat)  the 

•  Aug  Cont  Art.  li. 
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water  thrice  upon  the  head  of  the  child,  so  that  it  shall  re&ch 
hia  head  and  ahoulders."  The  Augsburg  Ritual  (1687)  direct* 
that  the  priest,  "  taking  water  from  the  font  with  his  right 
hand,  eliall  gently  pour  it  (perfundat)  over  the  head  and  body 
of  the  child  three  times."  The  Roman  Ritual  dirocts,  aa  the 
normal  mode,  that  the  water  shall  be  poured.  If  immer- 
sion had  been  regarded  by  the  confessors  as  a  divine  ele- 
ment of  BaptiEin,  thoy  couhl  not  but  have  so  stated. 
They  declared  that  men  could  not  be  in  Church  anity 
who  did  not  agree  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. That  they  do  not  object  to  the  existing  ideas  of  the 
mode  of  Baptism  shows  that  they  received  them.  The  Augs- 
burg Confeasion  speaks  of  the  various  washings,  made  in 
various  ways,  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  as  "  the  Baptisma 
of  the  Law,"*  Melanchthon,  in  the  Inatructioo  to  the  Via- 
itors  (1528),  says;  "  Baptism  shall  be  observed  as  hitherto. "f 
Luther,  in  the  XVIL  Schwabach  Articles  (1529),  designates 
the  prevailing  mode,  that  mode  which  he  had  in  his  own  mind, 
in  using  the  word  Tauf,  as  "  Begiessen,"  pouring  or  sprinkling.^ 
Those  articles  are  the  basis  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Augs-^ 
burg  Confeseion,  and  fix  the  sense  of  its  terms.  In  Luther'^^ 
own  form  of  Baptism  (152S),  which  is  not  to  be  confound 
with  his  abridgment  and  tranxlation  of  the  Romish  form,  h 
directs  that  the  water  shall  he  poured  upon  the  child.  "L 
was  the  custom,"  says  Funk,§  "at  that  time,  to  pour  watei 
all  over  the  child,  as  Bugenhagen  t«Ils  us:  ^The  pourin 
(Begiessen)  in  Baptism  —  the  pouring  over  (tibergiesset)  th 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  child  .  .  is  seen  among  us  over  al 
Germany.'" 

Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to  show  that  Luther,  a' 
Liitii.'[r.ndii.r,  least,  held  the  necessity  of  immersion,  aud  that  thi 
'""■  Lutheran  Church  cither  held  it  with  him,  or  w; 

incoDsiBtcnt  in  rejecting  it.     We  shall  show  how  groundb 
these  statements  are.     One  of  the   passages  most  frequent! 
appealed  to,  ia  the  attempt  to  implicate  Luther,  is  foond  i: 

■  Augs.  Conf.  mi.  22.     "  Tho  Bspiiams  of  Iha  Lair  wMbed  tba  msmben, 
menlB,  TeGseli."  Luther.  Oper.  Lit.  Jen.  624. 
t  Corp.  Bef.  uri.  M.  J  ^■^'>-  !»•  I '-  "^^ 
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fValch's  Edition  of  his  works,  X.,  S687.    Id  regard  to  this,  the 
following  are  the  facta  : 

1.  The  passage  referred  to  is  from  a  letter  of  Lnther,  writ- 
ten from  Coburj;,  July  dth,  16S0,  in  reply  to  an  Evangelical 
pastor,  Henry  GeiieBius,  who  had  consulted  him  in  regard  to 
the  Baptism  of  a  Jewish  girl.  It  wilt  be  noted  from  the  date 
that  the  letter  was  written  a  few  months  after  the  issue  of  the 
Catechisms,  in  which  It  has  been  pretended,  as  we  Bhnll  sou. 
that  he  tfiught  the  necessity  of  iintiiersion. 

2.  The  letter  given  in  WaU-h,  is  also  in  ihc  Leipzig  edition 
of  Luther  (XXIL,  871),  and  is  not  in  cither  edition  in  th« 
original  language,  but  is  a  tntnslation,  and  that  from  a  defec- 
tive copy  of  the  original.  Tliu  original  Latin  is  given  in  I>c 
Wctte'ii  edition  of  Luther's  Itricfe  (IV.,  8),  and  contains  a  most 
important  part  of  n  sentence  which  is  not  found  in  the  Ger- 
man translation.  The  letter  in  Walch  cannot,  therefore,  be 
cited  in  evidence,  for  it  is  neither  the  original,  nor  a  reliable 
translation  of  it. 

U.  The  whole  letter  shows  that  the  niuln  point  of  inquiry 
was  not  OS  to  whether  the  girl  should  bo  baptized  in  this  or 
that  mode,  but  what  precautions  decency  demanded  during 
the  baptism,  provided  it  were  done  by  immeraion. 

4.   Luther  says:  "  It  would  p1.rahb  ub,  therefore,  that  she 

laid  .  .  modestly  have  the  water  poubbi>  ufok  her  i  J/t'Ai 

'jtarerrt,  ut,  .  .  ivrfrundf  prr/undfrftur),  or,  if  she  sit  in  the 

water  up  to  her  neck,  that  her  head  should  be  immersed  with 

a  trine  trnmcrsion."  {Caput  ejus  Irina  iiamersione  immtrfferetur.) 

6.  An  immenioniit  is  ono  who  coDt«ods  that  Itaptiom  uitit-t 
he  administerctl  by  imniorsiou.  The  passage  quoted  is  decisive 
that  Luther  did  not  think  Baptism  mH-tf  be  so  administered. 
reprei>«n(s  it  as  pleasing  to  him,  l>est  of  all,  that  the  girl 
iibould  have  tbe  water  apjilicd  to  her  by  pouring;  or  that,  if 
the  were  immerHod,  grmler  precautions,  for  the  sake  of  decency, 
should  be  obnervefl,  than  were  uHual  in  the  ('hwrch  of  Rome. 
It  ia  demonstrated  by  this  very  letter,  that  LvTHKH  was  vox 
Alt  IMHKBSIONIfiT. 

I.  In  suggesting  the  two  modes  of  Baptism,  Luther  was 
ipiy  following  tbe  Uitual  of  the  Romish  CLurcU.    In  the 
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Romish  Ritual  the  direction  is :  "  Baptism  may  be  performed 
either  by  pouriog,  immersion,  or  sprinkling ;  but  either  the 
first  or  Eccond  mode,  which  are  most  in  use,  ehall  be  retained, 
according  as  it  has  been  the  usage  of  the  churches  to  employ 
the  one  or  the  other,  so  that  either  the  bead  of  tbs  pebson 
to  be  baptized  shall  have  a  trine  ablution  —  that  is,  either  the 
water  shall  be  poubed  dpon  it  Iperfundaium  —  Luther  quotes 
the  very  word),  or  the  bead  shall  be  immersed  {ut  trina  aUu- 
iione  caput  immcrgatur) — Luther  again  quotes  almost  verbatim. 
Ib  the  Roman  Ritual,  furthermore,  for  the  Baptism  of  adults, 
it  is  said :  "  But  in  the  churches  where  Baptism  is  performed 
by  immersion,  either  of  the  entire  body,  or  of  the  head  only,  the 
priest  shall  baptize  by  thrice  immersing  the  person,  or  his  head  " 
{ilium  vel  caput  ejus).     It  is  a  mistake,  as  these  words  demon- 
strate, to  suppose  thnt  even  if  immersion  be  practised,  there 
must  needs  be  a  submergence  of  the  whole  body.    The  Roman 
Ritual  leaves  the  choice  between  the  immersion  of  the  whole 
body,  and  the  immersion  of  the  head.     The  immersion  of  the 
head  was  performed  in  the  case  of  infants,  usually  by  dipping 
the  back  of  the  head  into  the  font.     Thus  in  the  Ambrosian 
Ritual:  "  He  shall  dip  the  back  of  the  child's  head  {ter  occiput ' 
mergit)  three  times  in  the  water."     In  the  case  of  adults,  the 
solemn  immersion  of  the  head  could  take  place,  in  the  same: 
way,  without  any  sort  of  immersion  of  the  rest  of  the  body;^-      5 
or,  the  person  could  go  into  the  water  up  to  the  neck,  and  the^^  -6 
solemn  immersion  of  the  head  alone  be  made  by  the  minister — ^^* 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  second  case,  equally  with  the  first,  the^^-*^ 
baptismal  immersion  was  of  the  head  only.     The  snbmergencei^^** 
to  the  neck  was  a  mere  natural  preparation  for  the  other.     It^»"^* 
is  in  this  second  manner  that  Luther  directs,  in  case  the^^*^ 
Jewess  was  immersed  at  all,   that   the    officiating   minister—*:^' 
should  immerse  her  head  only.     She  was  to  seat  herself  in  the  ^^*^ 
bath,  and  the  only  religious  immersion  was  not  that  of  her  "-*■*' 
whole  body  (as  Rome  permits,  and  the  Baptists,  if  cousietent,   «■  ^' 
would  prescribe),  but  of  her  head  only  {ut  caput  fjua  immergere-    • — "^ 
tur).     Luther,  bo  far  as  he  allowed  of  immersion  at  all,  was  not      — '^ 
as  much  of  an  immersionist  as  the  Ritual  of  Rome  might  have      ^ 
made  him,  for  he  does  not  hint  at  the  inimereioo  of  the  whole 
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bodjf  of  the  JcwcM  by  the  minister.  An  immeraioniat  coiitcnda 
that  the  whole  body  must  be  immerged  by  the  officiating  min- 
wter ;  not,  indeed,  that  he  ia  to  lift  the  whole  body  and  plunge 
it  in,  but  the  whole  immeraion  ia  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  be 
clearly  hia  ofKcial  work,  the  person  being  led  by  him  into  the 
n-atvr,  and  the  iminontiou  eotupluted  by  bin  bending  the  body, 
ind  thu«  bringing  bcuuatli  the  surface  what  was  up  to  that  time 
uncovered.  Luther  pruierrud,  il'  there  was  to  be  an  inimer»ion, 
that  the  Aead  only,  not  the  My,  should  be  imraersed  by  the 
minister  (not  ilium  sed  caput  ^ua).  Kven  to  the  extent, 
tlierolbrc,  to  which  ho  allowed  iuaniersion,  Luther  was  no 
immersioni»t. 

1.  If  Luther  could  be  proved,  by  this  letter,  to  be  ao  uuni«N 
sioniat,  it  would  be  demonstrated  that  he  derived  Ub  view 
from  the  Komiah  Church,  and  held  it  in  common  with  her. 
In  like  manner,  the  Church  of  England,  the  EpiBL-upal 
Churches  of  Scotland  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Methodist  Churches,  would  be  carried  over  to  the  ranks  of 
immeraioniste,  for  they  allow  the  diflerent  modes.  But  thetie 
Churches  are  confeaaedty  not  inimeraionieit ;  therefore,  Luther 
icas  no  imnursiortiat. 

8.  Whatever  Lutber'a  personal  preferences  may  have  been 
aa  to  mudt!,  he  never  even  doubled  the  validity  of  Baptism  by 
pouring.  But  immeraioniata  do  not  merely  doubt  it,  they  abso- 
lutely deny  it ;  therefore,  Luther  was  no  immeraiont3t. 

9.  An  immcraionist  is  one  who  makea  his  particular  mode 
of  Baptism  a  term  of  Churcli  communion,  and  an  article  of 
&itb.  Luther  was  in  a  Choroh  which  did  not  prescribo 
immeraioa  aa  necessary  —  never  made  it  an  article  of  faith ; 
therefore,  Luther  vnts  no  immersionist. 

[  10.  Finally,  the  letter  of  Luther  shows  that  he  prf/crrcd 
pouring.  lie  aays  expresaly  that  il  would  please  him  that  the 
water  lihould  be  poured  upon  her,  and  gives  thia  the  tirst  place; 
and  Ills  directiona  in  regarvl  to  the  immersion,  are  given  only 
in  IhcsupjKMitiun  that  that  mode  might  be  decided  upon  —  **'^ 
she  sit,  etc.,  her  head  shall  be  immersed,"  etc.,  ii  sfdens. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  difference  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  neccMity  of  immereiou,  and   the  "doctrine 
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of  immcnion,"  we  icel  safe  in  affirming  that  Ldtfaw  fa«li 
ueitber. 

From  liUllior'a  Larger  CaWchism,  by  confoandiiig  the  very 
Unu^OMc  ]ilaiadi8tiiiotinn  between  allowance,  or  evcu  prefer- 
*^  enoe  of  a  mode,  and  a  belief  in  itP  iiecewity,  tho 

ovidCQoe  has  been  drawn  that  our  Confessiona  teaoh  the  Bap- 
tist doctrine  nf  immeraion. 

Yet  tbia  vciry  Catechifim,  in  exprees  terms,  repudiatea  any 
Biicb  doctrine,  and  acknowted^cee,  in  the  most  decisive  manner, 
what  the  Uaptiet  doctrine  deuiiaa  —  the  validity  of  otli^*  modes 
than  inimereion.  Mark  tlicse  two  Bcntcnces  from  the  Larger 
Catechism :  "  Baptism  is  not  our  work,  but  God's.  For  thoa 
must  distinguish  botweon  the  Baptiam  which  God  ^ves,  and 
that  wbiiih  the  kooper  of  a  bath-houso  givea.  But  God'a  work, 
to  bo  saving,  do«s  not  exclude  faith,  but  demands  it,  for  with- 
out foith  it  cannot  be  grasped.  For  in  the  mere  fact  that  thou 
hast  kad  water  poured  on  thee,  thou  hast  not  so  received  Bap- 
tism at  to  be  useful  to  thee ;  but  it  profitu  thee  when  tlion  art 
baptized  with  the  design  of  obeying  God's  command  and  insti- 
tution, and  in  God'a  name  of  ren^iving  in  the  water  the  salva- 
tion promised.  This  neither  the  hand  nor  the  body  can  effect, 
bat  the  heart  munt  believe."*  In  theae  words  there  is  an 
expif-sd  recognition  of  pouring  or  sprinkling  (for  the  word  used 
by  Luther  covera  both,  but  exdudee  immeraionj  as  modes  of 
Baptism. 

But  there  is  another  passage  yet  more  decisive,  if  poAaible:  s 
"  We  must  look  upon  our  Baptism,  and  so  use  it,  aa  to* 
atreugthen  and  comfort  us  whenever  we  ore  grieved  by  sins^^  * 
and  conacieuce.  We  should  say:  I  am  baptized,  therefore  tlie«^' 
promise  of  salvation  is  given  me  for  soul  and  hotly.  For  to*:^  ^ 
this  end  theat  t>co  things  art.  done  in  Jlaplism,  that  the  hody,^.  "V 
which  can  only  receive  the  water,  is  wet  l>y  pouring,  and  that,.«-  ■^ 
in  addition,  the  word  is  spoken  that  the  soul  may  receive  it,"t  — ♦^ 
Here  not  ouly  is  the  recoguitiou  <^  pouring  (or  sprinkling)  ^^ 

•C&tMh.  M^.  Miillcr.  100.  30.  Jai  Waiiir  Oitr  4ielk  /imttm.  Th«  UlU  1*. 
"BjnaptrfaniH.'' 

fDo,  492.  46.  0«na»n:  "Va^  Liii  brgeutn  inW."  Lalin:  ••  Cctfm*  •{■« 
pm/vnJaUtr." 
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explicit,  but  if  tho  words  were  not  compared  n'lth  other 
expreeeions  of  Luther,  it  mlglit  be  argued,  that  he  and  our 
sjmboU  went  to  the  opposite  extivinc  from  that  charged  upon 
theu),  and,  it)«tcud  of  t«ucl)ing  that  immoraion  is  oeccflsary, 
di-Divd  its  vulidity.  :hi  fur,  tb«n,  i^  the  vharge  frani  bviug 
^-o^itied,  that  wc  nrc  aiilhorixcd  to  make  direi^tly  the  opposite 
stittemcnr.  Luther  and  our  Confessions  repudiate  utterly  the 
Itaptist  doctrine  of  the  necessUy  of  immersion. 

In  the  originaJ  of  the  Smaller  Catechism  there  \a  not  a  word 
about  immersion  in  a  passage  sonietimwi  referred  to.  It  is 
siniply,  "  Whjit  signific*  this  Waler-Sapfmn?"  (Wasser  Tauf- 
fen.)  "  Inimontion  "  is  but  a  translation  of  a  translation.  Tho 
Bomc  i«  the  caM  with  the  Suialuuld  Artiole*.  The  original 
r«ft(U:  "Baptism  is  none  olhtrr  thing  thnn  Uod's  Word  m  (Ac 
water  (im  Wi/jwr)."  There  is  not  a  word  alwut  immersion.  We 
do  not  rule  the.ic  tranttlations  out  Wcause  they  at  all  sustain 
the  allegation  built  on  them.  Fairly  interpreted,  they  do  not; 
but  we  acknowledge  the  obvious  rule  accepted  in  siuch  ctisea  — 
that  the  originate  of  documents,  and  not  trauslutioiif)  of  them, 
ara  the  proper  suhjecta  t^  appeal.  A  traualatioii  can  carry  no 
authority,  except  as  it  correctly  exhibits  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal. Even  the  general  endorsement  of  a  translation  as  correct, 
by  the  author  of  the  original,  is  not  decisive  on  a  »iinut«  point 
which  be  may  have  ovDrIookc<l,  or  have  thought  u  matter  of 
very  little  importance.  A  elergj'man  of  our  country  translates 
the  coDimcntury  of  an  eminent  Oerinnn  theologian,  and  rcoei  vus 
from  him  »  wnrni  letter  of  thanks,  strongly  oiidon>iiig  ibc  accu- 
racy of  ihe  iranftlaiion.  Yet,  not  only  in  a  possible  deviation 
of  the  translation  from  the  original,  hut  in  any  matter  of 
doubt,  however  slight,  the  original  alone  would  lie  the  source 
of  appeal.  Aa  the  Lutheran  ('hurch  accepts  Luther's  version 
tftf  the  Bible,  subject  to  correction  by  the  original,  so  does  sho 
t  any  tniuelalion  of  her  symbols,  however  excellent,  sub- 
to  correction  by  Ihe  original. 

But,  even  if  tho  principle  were  not  otherwise  clear,  the  facta 
connected  with  the  (ranslation  of  the  ditlorvnt  |>urts  of  the 
Symbolical  Itooks  would  be  decisive  on  this  point.  The  trnns- 
Utiou  of  tho  Snialcald  Articles,  made  in  1641,  by  GeneranuB,a 
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young  Dnnisli  etadent  of  theology,  at  Wittenberg,  aru]  who 
WAS  nn  in(iii>a(<!  frioiut  nf  I.iitlier,  was  confc«ecdty  udmirable, 
pithy,  and  I>iilhcr-lik«.  The  tranflfation  which  Selncoccr  pre- 
pared,or  delected,  for  (he  Dock  of  Concord,  \^9%yexM&nenHrdif 
new  CMC,  very  inferior  to  the  old,*  and  this,  after  Hiidergoiiig 
two  Bete  of  changed,  is  the  one  now  ordinarily  found  in  the 
Latin  oditiona  of  the  Symbol.  This  ia  one  of  the  translatious 
to  which  appeal  is  mado,  in  the  fat-o  of  the  original,  and  lan- 
guage is  uiH>d  which  leaves  the  reader  undvr  the  impreeaion 
that  the*c  articles  were  tratiBlated  under  Luther's  eye,  and  the 
traiielution  approved  by  him. 

The  German  Irauwlalion  of  the  Apology,  foand  in  the  3iitio 
Princeps  of  the  German  Concordia,  and  in  most  other  editions, 
adds  some  things  which  are  not  in  the  Latin,  and  omits  some 
things  which  are  there.  Which  is  the  authority,  Melanchthon'ii 
Latin,  or  Jonas'  German,  if  a  dispute  arise  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Apology  ? 

8,  The  Larger  Catechism  was  first  translated  by  Lonicer, 
faithfully,  and  into  good  Latin.  The  second  translation  was  9^,m 
made  by  Opeopnus,  and  this  was  changed  in  various  reepect8.^».^ 
by  Solneccer,  and  thus  changed,  was  lotroduood  into  the  BoolcsiSd 
of  Concord.  fl 

4.  The  Smaller  Catechism  was  first  rendered  into  Latin  by^^'O 
an  unknown  hand,  then  hy  Sanprmann,  "This  transIatio«r«^3i 
Sfems  to  have  l>een  introduced  into  the  Concord ien-bu eh,  ''Mfc  ^-^^ 
inVA  i-hangef"  ftaiF's  Kiillner.  ^| 

The  principle  involved,  which  no  honest  scholar  would  trViC.*^' 
lo  weskcn,  is  well  stated  by  Walch,  in  these  words:!  "It  it*  * 
by  all  means  proper  to  know  what  wm  the  tniffintd  (anffvag»^&^ 
of  each  of  our  Symbolical  Hooks,  since  it  is  manifest  that  fron-*"**^ 
that,  not  /nmx  imnMntions,  wc  are  to  judge  of  the  genuine  •u<n>**' 
true  meaning  of  any  book.  What  they  teach  we  ought  to  aee^*^*^ 
not  in  versions,  but  in  the  original  language  itself,  especiall\C  I* 
where  the  matter  or  meaning  seems  involved  in  some  doubt*  *^* 
Versions  do  not  always  agreo  entirely  with  the  writings  a»-*=    " 
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nr  niitlion  flompoHed  tbem  ;  an  tli«  facts  thcmedves  show  is 
the  ctiKe  in  our  Symbolii.-al  Books  alao." 

T)ic  alltisiona  of  Luther  to  the  outward  mode  arv  D«vor 
I  found  in  his  itefinition  of  Baptism.  Ilie  alhinians  to  immcreion 
oome,  in  everj  casu,  long  after  ho  ha«  defined  Bajitiani.  W'xn 
dffinition  of  Baptism,  in  the  Sniuk-uld  Articles,  is:  "Baptiani 
is  nono  other  thing  than  the  Word  of  God  In  the  water, 
I  enjoiuiil  hj  his  institution."  His  dfjinition  of  Baptism  iu  the 
Liirg<.-r  Catechism,  is  thua:  "  I'Cnrn  thoa,  wlien  askvd,  What 
is  Bnjitism?  to  reply,  It  is  not  mere  water,  but  water  em- 
braced in  Qod's  word  and  command.  It  is  a  mere  illusion 
of  the  Devil  when  onr  Xew  Spirila  of  the  day  ask,  Ilnw 
vat)  a  hamtfui  of  water  help  the  soul?"  And  then  cornea  his 
>werfal  vindication  of  this  "handful  of  water"  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  Word.  In  the  Smaller  Catechism,  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  Baptism  ?  "  the  reply  is;  "  Baptiimi  is  not 
mere  water,  hut  that  water  which  is  comprehended  in  God's 
c<)inmand,  and  bound  up  with  God's  Word."  Nowhere  do« 
any  Symbol  of  our  Church  say  that  Baptism  is  immoriiion,  or 
«ven  allude  to  immersion  when  it  speaks  of  that  which  consti- 

Kutes  Baptism. 
That  tho  word  "bcgicsecii,"  by  which  Luiher  indicates  one 
f  the  modes  of  Baptism,  can  only  indicoitc  pouring  or  sprink- 
lins,  and  by  no  possibility  inimcrnion,  every  one  even  moder- 
ately acqnaintod  with  Oermau  very  well  knows.     The  proper 
meaning  of  bt^itssen,  ta  given  by  Adelung,  is,  "  Dttrch  Giessen 
TKiAf  nuiehen"  i.  <•.,  to  wet  by  pouring  or  dropping.     Canipi-'s 
«]c6iittion    is,   "/^MnrA    Duravgiessen    einrr   I'Yu^tflceit    naas 
THOJ-hrn,"  i.  r.,  to  wet  by  tlie  pouring  on  of  a  fluid.     Frisch 
^doHne*  it:  "  rerfumli,  •iffvmfcndo   madefaecrt"  i.  t.,  to   pour 
^^ver,  to  wet  Ky  pouring  upon.    The  Grimms  define  it  by,*'Pirr- 
^'iiMilerf"  to  pour  over.     When  followed  by  "  mit,"  governing 
b  noun,  Iho  **mi/"  is  always  to  be  translated  "  feifh"  "mit 
^^Vrissrr  ft.'ji>,»*cji,""to  wet  with  water  by  pouring  it^"    When 
BFnllowed  by  **aii/."  the  "aw/"  means  "  upon,'"     When  Adier, 
Xlcissner,  and  others  give  "  moisten,"  "  bathe,"  "Boak,"and 
ciiniilar  words  as  an  equivalent,  it  is  in  such  phrases  as,  "  to 
Ijuihc  nr  moisten  {tieffiesaen)  the  hand  with  tears."    Yon  may 
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0*0  "beffie-stfn"  wlicii  tlie  hnnd  is  batliod  by  the  tcnrs  irluch 
pour  OP  drop  upon  it ;  hut  if  the  hand  were  l>ntho(l  by  immeni- 
ing  it  in  water,  a  Oprmau  wonM  no  more  use  **hr'gira$fn  "  to 
dcaif^ute  that  act  than  we  would  use  "pour."  We  affirm 
what  every  German  scholar  tcnows,  that  with  any  allusion, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  mode  in  which  a  li()uid  can  be 
brought  into  contact  with  an  object.  ^^  hegiesscn  "  never  means, 
and  never  can  mean,  either  in  whole  or  incIuBivcly,  "to 
immerse."  It  itt  so  reuinto  from  it  ns  to  be  antilhelical  to  it, 
and  is  the  ven-  word  u»od  over  ajcrain^t  the  terms  for  ininier* 
siou,  when  it  \«  doairnble  distinctly  to  Htate  that  Ilapti»m  is 
not  to  be  performed  by  immersion. 

But  if  "  hegtrtffti  "  could  ever  mean  to  immersw,  or  inclnde 
tbut  idea,  we  shall  demonstrflle  fl[jecinlly  that  it  haa  not  that 
force  in  Luther's  German.  Luther  nsea  the  word  ginsf.n 
npwnrds  of  fifty  times  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
invariably  in  the  primary  sense  of  pour.  The  word  '■'■  bcgitistn" 
in  which  the  prefix  "  fc  "  simply  gives  a  transitive  cbiimcleiL  _ 
to  the  "(jiessen  "  —  as  we  might  say  "  bepour,"  —  ho  nsos  fivc^"^ 
times.  Twice  he  uses  it  iu  the  Old  Testament,  to  tran«lui»  -^*"t 
"Yab-tzab,"  which,  in  twenty  other  passages  bo  translate*  by^^JI 
"  gksseny"  to  jiour.  The  two  passages  in  which  fccyic^afU  ii^  I 
used  are.  Gen.  xxxv.  14,"  Jacob  powri*//  {fK^oss)  oil  thereon,"- 
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hardly,  we  think,  immersed  his  pillar  of  stone  in  oil ;  Jo' 
xxxviii.  88,  "Who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven,  whe^^^^* 
the  dust  groweth  (Marg.  Ilebr.  is  poured,  f/egosstn)  into  han:^:*'"'^ 
nesB,"  —  hardly  meaning  that  the  compacting  of  the  miro  r  ' 

made  by  immersiiig  the  ground  into  the  showers-  Thi 
times  Luther  uwb  "l-eyiesarn"  in  the  Ifcw  Testament, 
Cor.  iii.  6,  7,  8,  "Apollos  watered:  he  that  watcret* 
{lir.goss<'n,  fie//i-(fs»()"  —  referring  to  the  epriDkling,  or  pourinc*'  ■■■ 
of  water  on  plants.  So  Luther  also  a^ys:  "Hati-cd  anr*^-*" 
wrath  are  poured  over  me  (ueUr  mick  begossen)"  Jec*"^^') 
Ed.  V.  55. 

W«  ha^-e  shown  that  the  general  usage  of  the  language  do»'*:^^'*l 
not  allow  of  (be  interpretation  in  question.    We  have  show^'^'^'" 
.that,  if  it  did,  Luther's  German   does   not.     We   shall   no  •^^'•' 
show  that  if  t)Otli  allowed  it  anywhere,  it  is  most  cs|>eciall—  il 
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■vaMo  in  tlic  Catechism,  nor  in  Luther's  nse  of  it  »oj- 
with  reference  to  nnptism. 
Kow  for  **gitssm  "  »nd  "Vyie.«*m,"  in  their  reftreiioc  to  Bap- 
titm   hy  Liither,  in  the  Catcchiam   and  el!<cwherc,  can  the/ 
inetudt  not  »vVr«/«  tmmereion?     I^t  us  try  this. 

1,  larger  Oateohism :  IMm  du  (asaegt  das  Wafsrr  aberdi:k 
gitSBfn  (quod  te  aqua  pcrfundi  sinis).  Wo  afBrm  that  these  wordf 
have,  to  any  one  who  kiion-i  anything  of  German,  hut  one  poft- 
sihie  meaning,  and  that,  like  the  verbal  English  translation  of 
ft  the  words  "  that  thou  lette«t  the  water  pour  over  tht-e,"  the 
*  German  cannot  mean  "  thou  lette«t  tliysclf  ho  dipped  into  the 
wutcr." 

S.  What  mtyte  of  IlaptiiiTn  Luther  had  in  hia  mind  in  dear, 
fSjrthermore,  from  the  words  in  immediate  connection  with 
those  we  have  quoted,  for  ho  says:  "Tiiia  (the  work  of  the 
heart)  the  hont  hand  {Fnust")  cannot  do,  nor  the  hody,"  the 
connection  showing  lltc  thought  to  bo  this:  neither  the  hent 
hand  of  the  Mdminietratorof  Itaptisin, — hont  to  gather  up  and 
pour  the  water,  —nor  the  body  of  the  reeipieut,  can  take  the 
place  of  faith,  in  Keouring  the  bieaslngs  of  Itaptittm. 

3.  This  is  rendered  clear  again,  from  the  wortU,  "  Wat 
«alit  tin  hand  voll  Wmsrn  der  Stetm  kfiftnf"  What  can  a 
handful  of  water  help  the  soul  ?  This  shows  that  the  "  hand- 
ful of  water  "  was  connected  with  a  received  mode  at  that 
time  in  the  Lutheran  Churches. 

If  the  sense  ofhfgk»ien,&9  applied  to  Baptism,  were  obseare, 
(ns  it  is  not —  no  woni  more  dearly  excludes  immersion)  thia 
passage  would  settle  It 

4.  But  there  is  abundance  more  of  cvidenc*  on  this  point. 
In  Luther's  own  Ritual  for  Itaptiam,  the  officiating  minister 
'•ponrs  the  water,"  {gcu»3t  Waaser at{f)  and  says:  "/cA  laufs 
dirk." 

&.  In  the  Article  of  Torgan,  the  fanatics,  who  in  the  Cato- 
chism  are  characterized  as  aaking,  "  What  can  the  handful  of 
'Water  do,"  are  represented  as  calling  Baptism  "miserable 

■^Water,  or  pouring  "  {bejUsstn). 
'     •  A»  In  lmi*h  %\.  12.  ■■  Wrr  mi$iit  Ai   Waiw^  tHit  ittf  fau4l."    tag.  V«t.:  ■'  Wko 
hath  uoanund  tLt  wkUr  In  lb*  Mhu  tj Ui  htmdt" 
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6.  In  the  letter  of  Jaljr  9tli,  1530:  "That  atanding,  nbe 
ehould  liuve  tho  watvr  poured  upon  hep  {^pfr/underetur),  or  sit 
ting,  her  livud  ehould  hv  immuroud  {immiiy/crtlur),"  surely  not 
ijotli  the  sainc. 

7.  In  the  Wiitcnl>crg  Liturgy  of  1542,  those  iirc  spoken  of 
who  do  "  not  dip  {lauc/icN)  the  iufnnts  in  water,  nor  {noch)  pour 
it  upon  thorn  (hegittsen)," 

But  Ijuther  taya  the  Atw/y  ia  haptisEed ;  therefore,  of  net^e^ity, 
it  is  nrged,  by  immersion.  When  Ht.  Paul  describes  BaplUiu 
in  the  words  "  having  our  bodies  washed  with  pnre  water," 
be  can  banliy  be  said  to  prove  himself  an  immersioniat. 
Luther's  words  are:  "  These  two  things  are  done  in  Baptism, 
that  the  body,  which  is  able  to  reeoivo  nothing  besides  the 
water,  is  wet  by  ]>onriTig,  and,  in  addition,  the  Word  is  apukon, 
that  the  soid  may  embrace  it."  Body  and  soul  are  two  things 
in  Luther's  mind,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  aee  that  the  body  does 
receive  what  is  jK>ured  on  the  lieud. 

But  if  ihe  criticism  of  the  word  "  body  "  stood,  it  would  do 
no  good,  for  water  can  be  uppHcd  to  the  entire  body  by  pour- 
ing (or  even  by  sprinkling),  as  was  largely,  though  not  uni- 
versally, the  usage  in  our  Church.    The  water  was  poured 


copiously  in  some  cams  as  to  wet  the  entire  body  of  the  infants - 

Lutlier,  in  speaking  of  the  permanenee  of  the  Baptismii 
Covenant,  and  of  the  power  of  returning,  by  repentance,  to 
blessinga,  even  after  we  fall  into  sin,  says:  "^6er  jni(  Was 
ob  vian  «>A  ffUirk  hundertnud  Inaset  in»  Wafttr  scnken,  ist  do 
nieht  mchr  ilcnn  Eine  Taufi,"  This  hue  been  thus  translate — 5^ 
and  annotated  :  " '  But  no  one  dares  to  Uffiasen  ua  with  wal^^"*!" 
again ;  for  if  one  should  be  sank  in  water  (in«  wtaser  senken)  m  « 
hundred  times,  it  is  no  more  than  one  BaptiMu.'  Here  jtcnA^v  '^^ 
is  used  along  with  /^yiV^wn,  and  to  explain  it." 

But  neither  the  translatiotj,  nor  interpretation,  is  aecural^^ -t^' 
'*Darf"  does  not  mean  "dares,"  but  means  "needs,"  as  iW  — ''* 
Latin  has  it,  "non  csf  nnrssr."  The  "  oi  jrfW'-A  "  has  be—^es" 
dropped,  those  imi^ortant  words  which  the  Latin  properly  rcfT^*"' 
dors  '^i-tfi,"  "  for  ivm  thoutfk  one  should  be  sunk."  "  Srnki 
is  not  used  to  explain  bcffif.isrit.  Luther  does  not  mean  tlint 
^"pour  upon  iritk  water  "  is  ecjuivalent  to  being  "  svnk  in  wa*^-*" 
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B  *  hurulreil  tinica."    The  point  is  this:  After  the  oiie  Baptimn, 

■  tbe  repentant  sinner  needs  not  that  wnter  should  l>e  poured 
Qpon  him  again.  Xo  re-]>oiiring  can  nmke  a  re-l)a{>tiiim.  Najr-, 
if  he  were  not  merely  ixiurtd  tipon,  hut  sank  into  the  water, 

■  not  oncf,  b'Jt  a  hundred  times,  still,  in  8}>ite  of  the  quantity  of 
the  water,  and  the  nisnifold  repetition  of  the  rite,  there  would 
tie  but  oue  HapliHiu.  There  is  nu  aktixussis,  not  a  paballkl, 
between  "pocb"  aud  "8IKK,"  and  between  "  oxen  "  and  a 

I"  BCSDRRI>  TIMIB."* 
Luther 'a  trati^liition  of  the  words  connected  with  Baptism^ 
proves  that  he  was  no  imniemionist.  ijuhM^mM- 

I.  Immersiouiata  say  that  liaptisnta  should  aA  ■•"«»  '^  >*• 
wa^s  be  translated  imnursion.  Luther,  throughout 
bis  translation  of  the  Bible,  mkvrr  tranBlates  it  imiHcrsion  (unler- 
latichtiiiff),  or  (lipping  {dnfaaehunff)t  or  pdmifinff  (veraenicung), 
_  bat  always  and  exclusively,  Baptism  {Tau/a. 
H  2.  Iiuniemionists  translate  Baptiamos  imnmraion.  Lnth^ 
truMlates  it  cither  Baptism  or  washing.  Mark  rii.  4  —  Bap- 
tist Version :  Inntttraion  of  cups,  etc  Luther :  icttMiny.  Do. 
8  —  Baptist  Version :  immrrxions  ;  Luther :  \caghing. 

S.  a.  fmmcrsioiiiste  say  that  Jtaplizo  should  alwaya  be  tran»- 
bited  to  immerse.  Luther  never  translates  it  by  immerse,  nor 
any  of  its  equivalents,  but  with  the  exceptious  we  «hull  men- 
tion in  a  moment,  by  Tau/cny  to  baptize. 

h.  Immersioiiist^  say,  moreover,  that  en  following  baptiio, 
ahould  be  trutiHlated  in, "  I  immerse  you  in  water ; "  "  he  shall 
imniene  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  Luther  translates  as 
loes  our  English  ver«iou:  "I  baptiEC  you  wUh  [mit)  water;'* 
'  he  sbalL  baptize  you  tn'M  the  Holy  Uhost,"  etc 

r.  Luther  translates  1  Cor.  xt.  29,  "  What  shall  ibey  do 
rliich  are  baptized  aioiv  the  dead,"  and  explains  it  t  of  admln- 
ttering  BaptiJ^m  "a/  Me  grares  of  the  dtati,"  in  token  of  faith 
tn  the  r«urreetion.  The  words  of  Luther  are:  ''They  arebap- 
tize<I  at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  in  token  that  the  dead  who 
lay  buried  tfaOrCt  and  orrr  ahoin  they  were  buptiu-il,  would 
tisp  again.  As  we  also  might  administer  Baptism  publicly 
Kin  the  common  rhutvh-yard.or  burial  plaec"}  Iinniersionists 
^^^^^  n.  t  1^P<-  Ed.  X.  384.  I  Au«l*song.  Anu  I&t4. 
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generally  prefer  to  conitider  the  BsptUm  here  m  metaphorical, 
•nd  inimcrfH!  the  live  sainU  id  sorrows. 

4.  Immersinniata  say  that  the  raditxil  idea  of  £aptua,  in  ite 
New  Testament  xuo,  is  not  that  of  washing,  Luther  rcpeutedly 
tmiiHlatos  it  to  waah.  We  will  proeent  some  of  t\w»ti  transla- 
tions in  ooutrnM.  Tramlatiou  on  InimcrttODist  prinviplM: 
Judith  xii.  8,  "Judith  vent  out  and  immerseti  h«r«clf  at  » 
Rpritig  iie4ir  th«  cnnip;"  Lulh«r:  "and  tcaslud  herself  in  the 
wnt*:r."  KccliTiiiwticus  xxxiv.  25 — - IiiimerHiontAt :  "He  that 
hnmtrtfs  himself  aflvr  touching  a  dcnd  body ;  "  Lnther:  "  That 
ittWifM  himself."  Mark  vii  .1 — ^  Immersioniflt :  "  (The  Phari- 
sees and  all  the  Jews,)  when  they  come  from  the  market,  unless 
they  immerse  themselvea,  eat  not;"  Luther:  "teash  them- 
selveB."  Luke  xi.  38 — Immersioniet ;  "That  he  had  not 
inujMTAfx/ himself ;  "  Luther:  "  uwjAerf  himwlf." 

5.  The  Baptist  version  renders  Haptistea,  Immeraerf  Lather, 
always  Tauffrr,  Bnptist. 

6.  Iiniiicr8ionist«  Hay  that  Bapto  always  properly  means,  t< 
dip.  Luther  trannlfttcH  Kev.  xix.  18:  "He  was  clothed  witi 
a  voBture  syrinkhd  with  blood," 

These  proofs  are  enough  to  demonatrate  that,  judged  oa 
translator,  Luther  was  no  immersionitt. 

But  it  hiis  Ijeen  urged  that  Luther  has  usod  taufie,  wherw 
our  translators  have  "dipped,"  2  Kings  v.  14.  The  (act  ia^*"**! 
howerer,  that  this  wrso  ulonu  is  enough  to  dispose  of  the  &I^^EV  ^ 
theory.  Our  truitslalors  have  "dipj>ed,"  it  is  true;  hut  a-WW  * 
Luflicr  did  not  iriiiwlato  from  our  authorised  version,  tha^s  ^i' 
proves  nothing.  That  aaino  authorized  version  has  "  dipixsl  .tai 
in  R«v.  xix.  IS,  where  Luther  has  ** befprettffff,"  "sprinkled.  —  -^^ 
The  fact  is,  that  if  the  ravagea  in  the  German,  on  the  part  o^^  < 
those  who  are  determined  to  make  Luther  a  Baptist,  or  a.^*  ' 
Anabaptist,  against  his  will,  arc  not  arrwted,  tbey  will  nc**""" 
leave  a  word  in  that  language,  once  deemed  somewhat  copiou  K=^  •■* 
which  will  express  any  mode  of  notching  the  human  body  h^  '5 
water,  except  by  dipping;  "begiessen"  iatd**tmifm"  tir«  diS  ** 
poa«d  of,  and  "  fxspnn^irn  "  can  be  wiped  out  exactly  aa  "  M;  -■^^"^ 
fen  "  haf  been.  The  question,  however,  is  worth  a  momenc::**'* 
attention.  Why  Luther  used  the  word  "taufie"  in  2  Kings        ^H 
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14 1  Tbe  word  "ta-bhat"  ie  uaed  sixteen  times,  but  Luther 
never  translated  it  "  tau/en,"  except  in  this  place.  It  is  also 
noticeuble  that  in  this  place  atone  doeti  the  Septnagint  translata 
**ta-hhai"  by  "baptizo."  Tbe  Vnlgate  considera  it  as  cqmva- 
leiit  in  meaning  fo  "ra-fihalz"  of  the  preceding  verses,  and 
Iraiifllatos  it  "/<mV,"  wasbed.  Tbe  Turgum  conBidere  tbe  two 
wortU  u8  equivalent.  So  docs  the  ^yriav,  and  bo  tbv  Arabitt. 
I'lignintifl*  version  given  to  both  the  Hume  meaning,  but  nmrka 
tbe  distinction  between  their  form  by  translating  "  raJihatz" 
"Mw,"  aud  ^'^ta-bhat"  "aWKo."  In  bis  Thesauruft,  he  givei 
aa  a  definition  of  "  fa-thal"  **  tamre,  baptUare,"  and  translates 
it  in  '2  Kings  v.  14,  ^^lavit  sf,"  washed  himself.  Origen,  and 
many  of  tbe  Fathers,  had  found  in  the  washing  of  Naanian  a 
fort-flbadowing  of  Baptism.  Do  Lyra,  Luther's  greait  favorite 
aa  BD  expositor,  expressly  calls  this  washing  (2  Kings  v.  14}  a 
receiving  of  Baptism.  Luther  saw  in  it  the  great  idea  of  Bap- 
tism —  tbe  union  of  water  with  the  Word,  us  hu  expressly  tella 
as,  in  oomnieoting  on  the  passage.  In  his  exposition  of  the  cxxii. 
I'salm,*  The  word  "(tiw/?f,"  Ihureforo,  is  to  be  translated  here, 
aa  everywhere  else  in  Lutbor's  Bible,  not  by  immerse,  but  by 
^baptize."  Naaniuit  buplizod  himsi'If,  not  dipi)od  himself  in 
Jordan,  i«  IjUtb<,-r'«  nteuniiig.  The  Hebrew,  ta-t/hai,  Lutbur 
trnnHlales  fourteen  times,  by  lauchirnt  to  dip,  in  acoordanco 
with  its  accepted  etymology.  Hut  he  also  trunslatcs  what  he 
regarded  tu  iU  participle,  by  color  or  dye,  Knek.  xxiil.  I'l. 
According  to  the  mode  of  reanonlng,  whose  fallacy  we  aro 
cxjiosing,  wherever  Luther  uaes  "  tau/en,"  we  may  traii.i1ttte  it 
"  to  dye  ;  "  for  the  etymological  force  of  a  word,  according  to 
this,  ie  invariable,  and  all  true  translations  of  it  must  have  the 
same  meaning. 

Hapio  Luther  translates  by  **  tauehen  and  eintauehen^'  to  dip, 
dip  in  ;  but  he  also  translates  by  "beaprcngen  "  {Rev.  xix.  13), 
to  sprinkle :  but,  a<xordtng  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  tawhen 
and  taM/f-nboth  being  etiulvalentfi.rdu/t^n  Is  sprinkling, and  Bap- 
tiam  ia  sprinkling,  and  dipping  is  sprinkling.  Ily  the  way  in 
iivhlch  it  is  proved  iJiat  Titife  is  immersion,  may  be  proved  that 
lioth  Tai^cand  immersion  are  sprinkling.    BapUio  Luther  never 
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translated  by  iauchen,  nor  by  any  word  which  would  be  und«r^ 
stood  by  tbe  re-adera  of  \m  vention  to  mean  inimorsioD.  'What- 
ever  may  be  tbe  etjfmotogy  of  Tavfe-,  its  attutd  tuv  in  the  German 
language  did  not  make  it  equivalent  to  immersion.  Sprinkling 
{Bispnnt/eH}  or  pouring  {Jlerjitiaat)  were  called  Tavfe.  If 
Luther  believed  that  tbe  actual  (not  the  primary  or  etymo- 
logical) force  of  tbe  word  niado  immerBion  necessary,  he  was 
bound  K'Ibro  Ood  and  lh«  Cburcli  to  use  an  unambtguouit 
term.  It  i«  not  true  that  **  iauchen"  or  " ontawAfn "  had, 
either  then  or  now,  tbut  very  trifling  and  vulgar  senflo  which, 
it  is  all^^^ed,  untitt^il  them  over  against  "laii/en"  to  be  u»«l 
to  deeigoate  immeraion.  T^uther  unes  them  in  bis  Hiltlc,  and, 
when  ill  his  Liturgies  he  nieauR  to  designate  immersion,  tbcw  ' 
wordii  are  tbe  very  wordn  be  employs. 

Luther  used  tbe  ancient  word  Thw/en,  beeanse,  in  the  fixed 
usage  of  tbe  German,  Taufen  meant  to  baptixe.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  etymology  of  it,  we  find  its  ecclesiastical 
use  fixed  before  tbe  ninth  century,  Otfried  so  uses  it.  A,  D, 
868.  Eberbard  and  Maasa,  in  their  great  Synonymik  of  the 
German,  «ay:  "  Aftvr  Taufen  was  limited  to  this  ecc-lo«iastiail 
■ignilit^tion,  it  was  no  longer  used  for  Taurhmy  and  can  still 
less  be  ubwI  for  it  now  that  Taufen  (Baptism)  is  no  longer  per* 
formed  by  Eintavi^hvn  (immersion)." 

The  prcpoflilioiifl  which  Luther  uaed  in  connection  with 
"  tavfen"  show  that  he  did  not  consider  it  in  its  actual  use  as  a 
synonym  of  immerse:   to  baptize  with  water  (mil),  mth  the 
Holy  Ghoet  [mH).    John  baptized  in'/A  water  {mit);  baptizwl    -ff^ 
under  Moses  {unter)  icilh  tbe  cloud  (mil).     It  it  not  English  to  ^r^»^ 

talk  of  immersing  wilh  water;  nor  would  it  be  German  to  fol ^ 

low  " laachen"  ot  "  eintaueAen"  by  "  mi( ;  "  nor  any  more  so  tO'^=^1 
use  "  mil "  after  "  tavfm,"  if  laufen  meAnt  to  immeree.  ^M 

Furthermore,  Luther  has  twice,  1  Cor.  xv.  2ft,  "  To  baptiae^^' 
«ver  the  dead  (ir7>^r),' '  which  he  explaiiis  to  refer  to  the  baptism.^^' 
of  adults  over  tbe  graves  of  the  martyrs. 

Bitt  Lntber  has  not  left  ns  to  conjectore  what  he  considered^ 
the  ]iro[)er  German   equivalent  for  baptize  and  iaptismof,  in 
their  aHmil  um  —  how  much  their  actual  nee  settled  as  to  th» 
mode  of  Itiiptinm.     Fiiv  times  only  be  departs  from  the  render- 
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ing  hy  Tauff,  op  Taufeny  hat  not  once  to  ase  "taMcJim,"  but 
iiiTariabi^  Co  use  Wiisefien,  to  wwh. 

Jadith  xii.  6:  (Tiid  inurA  nVA  im  Wasser,  washed  herself: 
{Gp,:  EUiptizfto;  Valg.:  Baptizat  ae). 

Sir.  xxxiv.  30  (2&) :  H'er  mVA  \cfischtt  he  who  wa8ho8  himself; 
(Gr.:  Baptizojnenos :  Vnlg.:  BapHztttur)y  what  Avails  him  this 
washiiiE;?  «rin  "Waaehent  (Or.:  Loxitrofi). 

Mark  711.24:  Ungeaatchen  (aniptois)  Handen  —  sietBaaeken 
{nipsoPtai),  ate  Kosehen  skh  Ibapliioniai),  Ttaehe  tu  waachen  {bap' 
tiamoua) ;  vii.  8 :  Zu  aaaehen  (baptismotu). 

Lake  xi.  S8 ;  Das*  er  aich  ittcA/  vordem  Ssaen  gewaachtn  hatle 
(tiaptiale). 

He  translates  laptixott*  he  trnnslutea  niplo  and  louo. 

Here  is  the  detnonnrntion,  that  while  Luther  bdioTed,  In 
eommoD  with  many  philolo^ialn,  that  the  eiymologimt  force 
(LotiO  of  haptismoi  and  baf^ismn  is  "imuieraiou,"  i((i  actual 
force  in  Biblical  use  is  "  washing,"  without  reference  to  mode. 
Lather  treats  it  aa  having  the  same  generic  foroe  with  /omo^ 
pftrno,  and  nipto,  all  of  which  he  translates  by  the  same  word, 
UMMfAm,  just  as  our  authorized  version  translates  every  one  of 
them,  baptiio  included,  by  wash.  With  the  etymology  of  the 
Oreek  goes  alt«>  the  etymology  of  the  German.  The  primitive 
mode  of  washing,  in  nations  of  warm  or  temperate  countries, 
is  osaally  by  immersion.  Hcuce  the  words  in  many  laiiguagiut 
for  th»  two  idi-as  of  dipping  and  wasliing  come  to  be  synonyms 
—  and  as  the  woni  washing  ceases  to  designate  mode,  and  is 
equally  npplie«),  whether  the  water  be  poured,  sprinkled,  or 
is  plunged  in,  so  does  the  won)  wbieb,  etymologically,  meant 
to  dip.  It  follows  the  mutation  of  its  practical  equivalent, 
and  comes  to  mean  wasbiag,  withont  reference  to  mode.  So 
oar  word,  bathe,  possibly  imi^ies,  primarily,  to  immerse.  But 
we  now  bathe  by  ''  plunge,"  "douch,"  op  "  Bhower-hath,"  and 
w*  know  tbat  the  widi-r  uw  of  the  word  "  bathe  "  is  very  old 
ia  English,  as,  for  example,  Chaucer*  says: 

"Wa  h*»rt>Uo<Mt  h»ili  bubod  aH  hi*  b>lr." 

I  If  the  baptiamal  commission  hud  been  given  in  English,  and 
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tho  word  uHod  had  been  Bathe,  the  person  who  admitted 
the  word  "  bathe  "  covered  all  modee  of  applying  water,  but 
who,  ill  n  cose  confiM»odly  a  matter  of  freedom,  would  prefe 
iromersion  as  the  modo,  Ii«cauae  it  corrc«pouds  with  what  b^ 
believes  to  be  the  etymoloi/}/  of  bathe,  aa  well  as  with  its  actual 
use,  would  do  what  Lather  did  in  a  cognate  caae,  in  1519,  of 
which  we  are  about  to  Hpeak ;  but  the  inference  that  either 
r«gardod  tho  word  in  queotiou  ait  nu-ani»g  to  immerse,  or  a«  HM 
Byiionym  of  it,  would  be  most  utiwarranfed. 

An  attempt  haM  Ikh^u  made  to   hIiuw  that  Luther  was  an 
t«i.«^   fT-  ''"»"'"''0"'*t>'>y  siting  lii«  views  of  the  etymology 
""'■;«'"  "'  ""  both  of  the  Greek  and  Oonnan  words  involved. 
The  citation  relied  ou  for  ihiH  purpose,  is  from  the 
•ermon :   Vom  SiKramtTtt  der   Tau/et*  which  has  been  thus 
given:  '■'' Die  tavfe  (hnptiam)  is  called  in  Greek,  6(tfi(im»M;  ia 
Latin,  immersion,  that  ia,  when   anything  in  wholly  (l>pp6(^_ 
(jWiU  ins  was$er  tauehl)  in  water  which  covers  it."     FurlhegM 
"  according  to  the  import,  of  the  word  Taii/,  the  child,  or  any 
one  who  is  baptized  [gtlaufi  \eird),  is  wholly  sunk  and  immersed 
{sank  und  (aujt]  in  water  and  taken  out  again;  since,  without 
doubt,  in  tho  German  language,  the  word  Tavf\»  derived  from 
the  word  Tief,  b<.>cauKc  what  \i  baptized  {(au/H)  is  sunk  deep  ii^_ 
water.    This,  also,  the  import  of  Ttti// demands."  ^| 

This  translation  is  not  characterized  by  aocuracy.  Fop 
Oxainplc.  it  render*  Wth  "  Laut"  and  "  JiedeHtung,"  by  the 
one  word  import,  when  Luther  expreealy  distinguiahea  between 
"  Laul "  and  "  IMriittmg  ;  "  the  former  referring  to  the  elymo- 
loffiml  or  primary  literal  force  of  a  word,  and  the  latter  to  th^H 
moral  significance  of  a  rite.  ^| 

Further,  it  mutilates  and  mistranslates  the  words,  which, 
literally  rendered,  arc:  "  Yet  it  should  then  be,  and  would  be 
RtflBT  (unit  ii'fir  rt'-fit)  that  one  link  and  baptise  entirely  in  th« 
vater,  and  draw  out  again,  the  child,  ete."  How  diilcreiit  the 
air  of  Luther's  Oermnn  from  that  of  the  inaccurato  Knglixh. 

There  is  another  yet  more  signiflcflnt  fact.     It  OMlTn,oat  of 
tho  very  heart  of  the  quotation,  certain  words,  which  mujH 
have  shown  that  the  idoa  that  "tegiesaen  "  includes  immeni(^^ 

*  Leiptig  Edilien,  iiiL  189. 
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U  entirely  TaIm.  Tlic  two  ecnteiices  which  are  quoted  are  con- 
iHJctfcil  by  tIiOB<!  woptU,  which  ui-e  not  QroTBii:  "  Ami  iilthough 
ill  tiiuii^'  piKcoa  it  is  no  longer  the  cuetom  to  [tluiige  and  dip 
{itotaen  und  taurKett)  the  children  in  the  font  (die  Tnuf),  but 
tbey  are  poured  upon  {hfgtwu'l)  with  the  hand,  out  of  the  font 
(aus  dtr  TaHf)."     Here,  over  against  immersion,  as  the  very 

■  word  to  mark  the  opposite  mode,  is  nsdd  thut  "  begiesten," 
which,  it  is  pr«totidMl,  rufurs  to  immerttion.  It  mvids  to  ui 
iticonwivnhk'  tUnt  any  one  could  n.'nd  tho  pttusagc  in  the  origi- 
nal, without  having  tho  folaity  of  the  former  position  staring 
him  in  the  face. 

•      On  lh«  whole  passi^^  we  remark : 
Firat.  Tliat  the  sermon  was  published  in  1511!>,  among  the 
eariieat  of  Luther's  writinga,  ten  years  before  the  Catechism, 
and  when  ho  had  not  yet  made  the  originals  of  Scripture  the 
eahject  of  his  most  careful  study,  and  when  hie  views  were 
K  still  largely  influenced  by  the  Fathers  and  Romish  theology. 

■  It  was  published  five  years  before  he  began  his  translation  of 
tho  ITew  Testaiiicat,  and  more  than  twenty  before  he  gave  his 

K  Bible  its  final  revision.     This  ruiscs   tho  fjuery  whether  his 

"■views,  after  tho  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  connected  with 

Ilia  IntDslating  it,  rcniaiiicd  unohungod.     We  have  given,  and 

B>cau  give  again,  ample  proof  that  if  Luther's  meaning  in  1519 

amplies  the  neuoseity  of  immersion,  hi«  opinion  had  undergone 

a  total  chittige  l>ffore  ^h^l9,  when  the  Larger  Cutechisnit  whom 

frwords  arc  ill  question,  was  published. 

Secondly.  The  passage  is  not  pertinent  to  the  proof  of  that 

for  which  it  is  urged.     Luther  designs  to  give  what  ho  sup- 

fc^Kiaes  to  be  the  eiipnologie'd  force  of  Jiaptismos  and  Taufe  —  not 

to  ahow  their  force  in  acti'al  u8b.    That  Luther  affirms,  not 

that  linpU-'incs  and  Tau/e  in  actual  use  mean  '•  immersion,' 

kut  only  otyiuologicalty,  is  clear.     1.   From  the  whole  vein 

of  argument.     As  an  argument  concerning  the  etymology  of 

^^lie  words,  it  is  pertinent;  as  an  argument  on  the  actual  um 

^Bf  either,  it  would  lie  in  the  highcitl  degree  absurd.     2.  From 

«iia  limitation  by  the  wonl  "  7>ii(f,"  which  means  "  Etymo. 

aa  Lnthor  hintsulf  translates  it  in  the  Latin,  "  Eh/wd' 

the  fact   that  twice,  in  these  very  sentences, 
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Lather  uses  Tauff  not  in  the  sonee  either  of  immersion  or  of 
Baptism,  bat  of  "font."  4.  That  in  his  tranelatioa  of  th« 
Scriptures  lie  nscft  **  Tau/e"  for  "Baptism,"  without  limitii- 
titni  to  nii^lo.  !>.  That  in  his  translation  of  the  Romish 
Ritual,  and  wherever  el»o  he  nnshes  to  indicate  the  idea  of 
immersion,  he  never  uaea  taiifi-  or  taufen,  alwaya  taiykrn  or 
itntcrtauchiing.  6.  That  in  the  only  Baptismal  Service  prop- 
erly Luther  "a  own,  he  directs  the  water  to  be  poured,  with  the 
words,  Iih  (aufc.  1.  That  he  repeatedly  rocognizee  the  validity 
of  Tauff.  by  pouring,  which  would  be  ridtcalous,  if  Taafe  in 
actual  use  meant  immersion. 

Third.  The  Latin  of  Luther'*  Sermon  on  Baptiim,  in  the 
Jens  Edition,  an  edition  which   excludes  evurythiug  of  his 
which  was  not  officially  approved,  niake8  very  phtin  the  drift 
of  the  words  quoted.    It  biivb  :  "  The  noun.  Baptism,  \»  Groek, 
and  (,'1)1  be  rendered  (jiotfsl  verti)  in  Latin,  .Wi-zmo," — "'I 
(i.  f.,  the  immersion  and  drawing  out)  the  rti/nwlogy  of  th« 
word  (Eti/matogta  nominis—  Ijattl  dfs  Woritfins)  tfrma  to  d< 
mand   [poalulare   vlddur)."     From    Luther's   opinion   on    the 
etymology  of  the  words  Baptism  and  Taofe,  the  inference  ig 
fal»o  that  he  held  that  Baptism,  in  the  actual  csk  of  the  word 
meant  immersion,  and  that  the  German  won!  Taute,  in  actuak 
I'SK,  had  the  eaine  meaning.    To  state  the  proposition  ig  tc 
-ahow  it«  fallacy  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  first  principle*  oi 
luuguiigo. 

1.  That  the  etymological  force  and  actual  ueo  of  words  ai~ 
often  entirely  ditfcrcnt  every  scholar  knows.  Carnival  ia,  et^^— 4 
mologically,  a  farewell  to  meat.  Sycophant,  etymologicall  ~^ 
and  properly,  means  a  fig-«hower ;  miscreant  is  a  mis  belie  ve^c:*  • 
tinsel  means  "flparkling,"  (Thetis,  with  the  "  linwl-elippere:^ 
feet,"  Milton);  carriage  (Acts  xxi.  Ui)  means  things  carrie<^3i 
kiudly,  in  the  Litany,  according  to  kind;  paiuful,  involvl^^S 
the  taking  of  pains ;  treacle,  aometbi  ng  made  from  wiki  beos"^^*^ 
The  German  srklivlit,  had,  originnliy  meant  good  ;  stfiy,  Wess^^*''* 

Lis  the  original  of  our  Kngli-th  word  silly  ;  the  u-ord  courteo^'" 
has  its  root  in  a  word  which  meant  a  cow-pen. 
2.  The  very  essence  of  the  philological  argument  against  t^  /« 
neoessity  of  immersion,  turns  upon  this  fact.    If  to  admit  th.^^ 
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Dd  BaplUo  may,  otymologicnlly,  ruenn  to  dip  in,  is  to 
Ut,  ill  tLcir  ACTCAL  DSE,  they  inenii  exdusivel;  to  dip 
[in,  then  tLe  argument  against  the  Ilaptista,  ou  the  part  of 
pDiany,  is  over. 

a.  The  Kngliah  wordu  Baptism  and  baptize  are  eimpty  Qrcek 
words  in  an  Kngliah  shape.  As  this  argument  puts  it,  they 
aJao  mean,  tliroughont  atir  authorized  versioD  and  our  whold 

IBB^e,  exclusively  immersion,  or  to  immerBe.    So  the  Baptists 
eontend  at  to  their  etymological  and  native  force ;  but  a«  thoy 
concede  that  such  is  not  the  actuitl  use  of  them  in  English, 
even  they,  when  they  tranalstc  anew,  give  \i«  "  immersion  " 
luid  "immerse." 
fc  4.  If  the  interpretation  of  Luther,  we  are  oODtMting,  stands, 
^^ttb«r  was  an  iramcrsionist,  did  teach  that  immerflion  is  th« 
^^W'l'y"'  *^'f  Baptism  and  is  neorasary,  did  hold  the  "Baptist 
Bloctrine  of  immersion ;  "  but  it  is  admitted  that  Lather  did 
none  of  these,  therefore  this  interpretation  cannot  stand.     The 
Argument  makes  Luther  to  be  theoretically  an  immereionist, 
and  only  saved  by  hypocrisy,  or  glaring  inconsistency,  from 
lieing  an  AnabapliBt  in  practice.    The  Martin  Luther  which 
tbis  ui^w  philology  has  given  us  is  a  disguised  Anabaptist. 
The  positions  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  the  argu- 
xiicul«  for  them  self-confuting. 

"What  is  the  real  meaning  of  Lather's  words?    It  ia  that  in 

its  etytn<4ogic^  and  primary  force  (/rfiuf),  the  German  term 

Thiifi,  Vike the  Gref^k  fiapti.vnox,  the  Latin  ni«r<io, means  immer- 

ntoii,  but  be  doea  kot  say,  and  there  ia  abundant  evidence  that 

lie  did  not  believe,  that  in  actual  use,  either  Tanfe  or  baptis* 

ma  means  exclusively  immersion,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  means 

"  washing  "  without  reference  to  mode.    Wo  believe  that  many 

Bcholara  of  anti-Buptistic  aebools  will  concede  that  Luther  was 

ri4;bt  in  his  position  as  to  etymology,  at)  all  inti'lligont  Baptists 

will,  and  do,  coni;edc  that  the  etymotogical  and  primary  force 

of  mny  word,  may  bo  entirely  different  from  that  it  haa  in 

actual  oae. 

2.  Luther,  in  1.M9,  drew  the  inference  that  it  would  be 
righl  and  deairable  that  tho,  mode  of  washing  should  conform 
to  the  etymological  and  primary  force,  as  well  »«  to  the  actual 
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uwi  of  the  word.  Tlint  it  woald  be  right,  if  the  Chnrcb  pre- 
ferred »o  to  do,  i«,  wfi  t liirik,  uudisputAble ;  that  it  i«  dcniruble, 
is,  we  think,  very  doubtful,  and  we  can  proro  that  Huch  wo* 
Luther's  attitude  to  the  mode  when  the  Catechiams  wero  writ- 
ten. That  imtnersioD  is  necessary,  Luther  denied  in  cxpreaa 
terms,  in  bis  book  on  the  Bahylouisb  Captivity  of  the  same 
period  (1519). 

3.  LutbcT,  in  1519,  under  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Lit- 
urgy, iiiid  of  the  writing*  of  the  Fathers,  believed  that  the 
Hymholii'al  signiRcancc  of  Baptism,  tie  [Hiinting  to  the  drown- 
ing and  di-Ath  of  eiu,  though  esevntially  unntrvctod  by  the 
mode,  is  yet  brought  out  more  clearly  in  immersion,  and  at 
that  era  no  far  prof^rrod  it.  In  hi»  later  liihlic^l  Em,  to  which 
his  Catechism  bolongit,  (here  in  iiniplv  cvidcuco  thai  lhi»  profcr- 
enoe  was  no  longer  cherished. 

This,  then,  is  in  brief  the  slate  of  the  caae.  The  point  of 
Lutber'ti  whole  argument,  in  \hVi^  is,  that  inasniuch  as  immer 
rion  corresponds  with  the  fti/molotj;/  of  Baptism,  as  well  as  with 
its  actual  general  use,  which  embraces  every  kind  of  washing, 
and  R^  a  ccrtalu  signilicatiou  common  to  all  modes,  is  most 
cluirly  brought  out  in  iiumeraion,  it  would  he  right,  and  so/or 
deeirabic,  that  l/tal  mode,  though  not  necessary,  hut  a  matter 
of  CLriittiaii  freedom,  should  bo  adopted.  Then,  as  always,  be 
placed  the  mode  of  ilnptism  among  the  things  indiflcrent,  and 
would  have  considered  it  heresy  to  make  the  mode  an  article 
of  faith.  Iti  the  Church  of  Home,  some  of  the  older  rituals 
positively  prettcribe  immeriiioii ;  and  in  the  ritual  now  Mt  forth 
in  that  Church,  by  authority,  there  is  a  direction  that, "  Where 
the  custom  exists  of  baptizing  by  iflimersion,  the  priest  shall 
immerse  the  child  thrice."  Luther,  in  his  Sermon  in  1519, . 
exprcHM'S  his  preference  for  iiamerston,  not  on  the  ground  of  "3 
any  superior  efficacy,  but  because  of  its  etymology,  antiquity,.*-  ~i 
and  significance  as  a  sign:  and  when  he  alludes  to  the  fact-^V*^ 
that  the  ebildreu,  in  many  placvs,  were  not  ao  baptized,  he* 
docs  not  express  the  least  doubt  of  the  validity  of  their' 
Baptism. 

In  his  book  on  the  Babyloniith  Captivity,  which  appejired 
in  1520,  declaring  his  prcfei-eiioe  again  for  the  same  mode,  he 
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ftxprewly  adds : "  Kot  that  T  think  it  (immerBion)  sbcessart."* 
Hut  lliij*  claim  of  iiixwiutity,  and  thU  onlv,  U  the  verjr  Itc^art  of 
the  liaptiAt  dcKitriite.  The  strongest  expreswioiw  in  favor  of 
immersion  ovcur  in  Lntlier'n  enrliedt  worka,  and  hia  maturer 
preferenoe,  as  expre«aed  in  later  works,  &eem  to  have  been  no 
leea  decided  for  pouring  as  an  appropriate  mode.  Tbtis  id  bia 
0>mmentary  on  Geneeia,  on«  of  Lis  latest  and  ripest  works, 
be  says:  '*  The  water  whic-h  is  j)Otirod  iqtiiv  fundittir)in  Bap- 
tism ts  not  the  wat«r  given  by  God  ns  the  Creator,  but  gi%-en 
by  God  the  Saviour. "t 

Wc  will  now  look  at  the  testimony  furnitthed  on  tbc  point  in 
question  by  the  Litorgiea  of  Luther  mid  the  Lutheran  Church. 

1,  The  Tau/biU'hlein  of  Luther,  152S,  ia  not  s  Lutheran 
Ritual,  but  avowedly  only  a  translation  of  a 
Romtah  aervioc  lie  declam,  in  the  Preface  to  it,  of  udm  ud << 
that  there  was  maeh  in  it  which  he  would  have 
denred  to  remove,  but  which  he  allowed  to  remain 
on  account  of  the  consdences  of  the  weak,  who  might  have 
imagined  that  be  wished  to  intro<Iuc«  a  new  Baptism,  and 
might  regard  their  own  Baptism  as  insufficient.  That  in  this 
Ritaal,  therefore,  the  direction  given  to  dip  the  child  (taiu-hen) 
only  proves  that  the  particular  Romiah  Ritual  followed  by 
Lather  bad  that  Rubric. 

S.  But  after  this  Translation,  later  in  this  same  year,  1528, 
Lnthcr  iMuv<l  his  own  directions  for  Baptism  :  Wie  man  reeht 
unit  vrritaniHieh  einen  MettKhen  zum  Christenglauhen  taufen 
tdl.%  Tbia  document,  in  the  older  editions  of  Luther's  works, 
has  Iteen  erroneously  placed  under  1.521.  The  Erlangen  edi- 
tion, the  latest  and  most  critical  ever  issued,  gives  it  its  truo 
place,  under  1^23.  In  this  direction,  how  riobtlt  {rtvht)  and 
IVTKI.UUE5TLT  {vtrstandlieh)  to  baptize,  Luther  saya:  '*Tho 
penon  baptizing  P0VE8  thb  water  {^evast  tmastr  auff),  and 
my*.  Ego  Baptizo  U,"  that  is,  in  German,  /■A  tauf  dich  (T  bap- 
tize thee).     PoPKiKe,  and  pouring  alone,  is  described  as  Ba]> 

*Dc  Cap«lT.  Babylon    Bceic*.    Jpu  Eilii.,  II.  TTt.     ••  tfvn  fawrf  m*ttt*armm 

tOaeb.  tiTiii.  Vol.  iiL»). 
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tifim,  and  poailively  preRcribe<l  in  th«  only  Etitual  of  Baptism 
which  ia  jimjwrlv  Luther 'a  cxcJuiiive  work. 

ft.  In  1520,  the  year  in  which  the  Catechisms  of  Luther 
appearvKl,  id  whicli  it  ts  pretcndei]  that  "the  Bajitint  doctrine 
of  immcrsioH  "  is  taught,  he  wrote  the  Seventeen  Articles  of 
Schwuhaoh,  or  Torgnu,*  which  became  the  haeia  of  the  doc- 
trinal Artic]o«  of  ihti  Augsburg  Cotift>ssion.  In  thv  Xinth 
Article  of  tlieae,  he  says ;  Wc  baptize  with  water  {mil  Waastr), 
—  and  Baptism  is  not  mere  miivraUe  water.,  or  spKiSKLiN'o  and 
POuitiKo  (l/f-gifssm)."  Here  again  the  bfffifssen,  the  applying  of 
the  water  to  the  person,  not  the  immersing  of  the  person  in 
water,  is  cxclnsivoly  spoken  of  us  tlie  mode  of  Baptism. 

4.  In  the  Liturgy  of  \Vittonhcrg,t  Luther's  own  home 
(1542),  dipping  and  pouring  arc  placed  on  the  same  footing  id 
every  rosix-ct.    "  Ins  wassor  tnuiilion  — sie  dnmit  begiiwscn." 

5.  Til  tlic  Liturgy  of  Halle,  1543,}  the  adminiittrator  is 
expressly  left  free  to  use  either  pouring  or  dipping.  "  Zwts- 
cheudem  BegieBsen  und  Kintauchen  wird  die  Wahl  gelMAsen." 

li.  Bugenhagon,  in  the  corjoined  work  from  Luther  and 
himself  (1542),  designing  to  comfort  mothers  who  hnd  loot 
their  children,  says  that  Baptism  of  children,  by  pouring,  was 
prCTslont  in  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany  ('/a^  bei/ieasen, 
aiefict  man  nock  txi  unt:  iiber  gam  Deit^f^hland). 

7.  Tlie  Liturgy  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  etc..  1556,  of 
which  the  original  edition  lies  before  us,  says:  "Whether  — * 
the  child  shall  have  water  poured  on  it  onoe  or  thrice,  be  ^EN 
dipped  or  sprinkled,  is  a  matter  of  ikiufferkxce  {jniUdmasris).  —  < 
Yet,  that  all  things  may  be  done  in  the  Church  in  good  0Td«r,».  "1 
and  to  odi ficut ion,  wo  have  n>gardcd  it  as  proper  that  the  chil4fl£^ 
should  not  Ijc  (lipped  [ffedavi'ftt],  hut  have  the  water  pourwit^ 
upon  it  (/iegn.ucn.  i«r(/<7i)-"  And  in  the  Rubric:  "Then  sholIT  MH 
thi>  minister  ponr  water  (AcjiVmc)  on  the  child." 

8.  The  Liturgy  of  Austria,  1571,  directs  the  Bajitiam  to  b^*-** 
performed  by  copious  pouring  or  Bprinkling.§     The  later  usag^": 
is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  citations^ 

*Ulpi.  ai.  9S.     Waleb  fri.  1*8.     Brlangon  ixIt.  821. 

t  Consialiirinl  OnlnuriK,  loH:   KichlVT  K.  0.  I.  809.  X  Do.  II.  16. 
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I  Wc  slinll  close  tliU  part  of  our  (li»cuB8iou  with  thc^worde  of 
two  welUknovru  nnthord  of  the  Lutheran  Ohiiruh  in  Arnvrica. 
Dr.Schmucker.in  hia  FopiiliirTheolf^y.Bays,  very  trulj-:  "The 
qoMlion  ie  not  whether  Ilapliam  hj,'  imnientioii  is  valid ;  this 
ia  not  doobted.  .  .  But  the  queation  is  whether  inmieniion  i» 
enjoined  in  Scripture,  and  consequently  is  an  eaeentinl  part  of 
Jtaptii'm,  HO  that  without  it  no  Baptism  is  valid,  though  it 
contains  every  other  requiiiito.  On  this  subject  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  alicays  agreed  with  ihc  ^''eaC  majority  of  Chrifltinn 
denominations  in  muiutnining  the  nfffatirty  and  in  regarding 

■  the  quantity  of  water  employed  in  Baptism,  as  well  as  tlifl 
mode  of  cxhihiting  it,  not  esw^ntiiil  to  thu  validity  of  the  ordi- 
nance."    "The  controversy  ou  this  subject  (the  mode  of  apply- 

■  iu^  water  iu  Daptism)  Iim  always  boeu  regarded  by  the  most 
enligbtctivd  divine*,  inc/Winj  Z/kM/t-,  Melnnchthon,and  Chem- 

_  nitz,  as  of  comparatively  inferior  iniportance." 
I  Dr.  Benjamin  Kurix,  in  hift  work  on  Baptism,  after  showing 
very  conclusively  that  Luther  was  not  an  iinmeniouist,  cloacs 
hia  diacussion  with  ihcae  words:  "We  louvc  our  rcudure 
to  jodgc  for  themselvea,  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  what 
amotiDt  of  credit  in  due  to  the  objection  mode  by  tome  of  our 
Saptitt  brflJiren,  that  Luther  liolieved  in  the  necessity  of  sub- 
lucrsion  to  ttu  exciution  a/ effusion,  or  that  he  woti  not  decidedly 
in  favor  of  children 'a  being  baptized.  To  our  more  tnlighUned 
read<rg  my  may  o«v  an  apolo^fjfor  making  our  extracts  so  copious, 
and  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject ;  but  Ifie  less  informed,  who 
have  been  aa^iled  again  and  again  by  this  groundless  ohjeo- 

Ition,  without  ability  to  refute  it,  will  know  better  how  to 
appreciate  our  cflbrt." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  these  views  of  the  mode 
of  Baptism  were  held  by  all  our  old  divinea.  A  few  citations 
will  BOffice: 
H  Chemsits:  *  "The  verb  linptizdn  dooA  not  necessarily  import 
tntmersion.  For  it  is  uM-d,  John  i.  38,  and  Acts  i.  5,  to  deitig- 
nate  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  r^pirit.  And  the  Isracliles 
are  said.  1  Cor.  x.  3,  to  hnvc  been  baptized  unto  Moses,  in  the 
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cload  ftD<l  in  the  sea,  who,  nevertbelesa,  were  not  immented 
into  the  s«a,  nor  dipped  iato  tbo  cloud.  Wherefore,  Paul,  a 
most  safe  interpreter,  ray*  tliat  to  liaplize  is  the  same  as  to 
purify  or  cleanse  by  Ibe  laver  of  water  in  tbc  Word,  Epb.  t. 
S6.  Wbetber,  tberefore,  tbo  water  be  used  by  merging,  dip- 
ping, pouring,  or  sprinkling,  tborc  is  a  Imptising.  And  even 
tbe  washing  of  bands,  c»)ul-1k-m,  and  cup«,  in  which  water  wot 
employed,  whether  by  merging,  dipping,  or  ponriiig,  Mark  vii. 
4,  is  called  Baptism.  ICor  in  the  Baplism  institutcil  by  Cbrist, 
is  there  needed  such  a  rubbing  of  the  body  with  water  as  is 
needed  to  remove  the  filth  of  the  fiesb,  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  Since, 
therefore,  our  Lord  has  not  prescritjcd  a  fixed  mode  of  employ- 
ing the  water,  there  \*  iio  change  in  the  substantiala  of  Bap- 
lisni,  thnufjb  in  diftorent  Cliurchefl  the  water  is  employed  in 
differetit  modes." 

Flackjs  Illvricus:*  "^p(t20,  by  metalepeis,  signifles,  to 
wash,  ialhf  {abluo,  lavo).  Hence,  Mark  vii.  4,  aays :  '  The  Jews 
have  various  Baptisms  it.  e.  washings)  of  cups  and  pots  ; '  and 
1  Peter  iii.  21,  says:  'Our  Baptism  is  not  the  putting  away 
of  tbe  filth  of  the  flesh.'  Hob.  vi.  2,  tbo  word  Baptism  refers 
to  the  purifications  and  wiubiiigs  under  the  old  dis{ion8ation." 

Stephen  Gbblacr  f  says :  "  Herein  Baptism  is  nnak^us  i 
circumcision,  which,  though  local,  yet  availed,  by  its  internal 
action,  to  render  the  entire  pen<on  aeeetitabie  to  God.  Thu^^=s 
the  Iftvcr  of  regeneration  and  renewal  is  moet  efficacious^^, 
whether  the  person  liapti/.ed  be  entirely  merged,  or  dipped,  o'  -t 
Bomc  portion  only  of  tlte  body  be  aprinkled,  only  ao  (hat  he  k— — e 
baptized  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  th-^^fe 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohoflt."  ^| 

Oekhari)  :  {  -'■  Iiapiiie)no»  and  liaptiifin  are  employed  todesi 
nate  any  kind  of  ablution,  whether  it  be  done  by  sprinklin 
pouring,  or  dipping." 

Qdksstbdt:  "Baptism,  in  general,  signifiea  washing,  c=3r 
ablution,  whether  it  be  done  by  eprinkling,  pouring,  dippin 
or  immersion," 

The  question  of  the  outward  mode  in  Baptism,  is  (u 

•CU«i«.  8.  S.  ton  Ufttt.  atTill.  tfl,  InOduidH. 

1  Lod.  K<1.  C»ii>  it,  68. 
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serious  than  the  qaeations  as  to  the  internal  efficacy  of  Bap- 
tism, it«  CBsence.  its  object,  and  ri.>e«U«.  As  closely  connectijd 
with  the  view  of  our  Chuivh  on  thc«c  points,  wc  shall  present 
tome  facts  in  conncvtiou  with  thiit  fundamental 
Bcrip>tunil    phrase  in  regard  to    Baptism.     Oor 


I 
I 


SaTionr  says  to  JJicodcmus,  John  m.  8:  "Ex-  wij ,:(ih.spirt'" 
cept  ft  ninii  l«  hora  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  '  i'»"  <^"''»'- 
'  be  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod."  Does  he  refer 
in  these  words  lo  Baptiani*  We  think  that  no  one  ever 
oonld  have  doubted  that  there  is  such  a  reference,  unless  he 
bad  Home  preconceived  theory  of  Baptism  with  which  the 
natural  meaning  of  these  words  came  in  conflict.  The  con- 
text and  the  text  alike  sustain  and  necessitate  that  interpro- 
tation  which  was  the  earliest,  which  wa«  once  and  for  ages 
nnirersnl,  and  to  this  hour  ia  the  general  one. —  the  interpre- 
tation which  accepts  these  worda  as  fletting  forth  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  Baptism.  We  have  said  the  costbxt  prove* 
this.  We  will  give  a  few  illustrations  which  neern  to  ns  per- 
fectly conclusive  on  this  point:  1.  Baptism,  in  consequence 
of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
interview  between  our  Lord  and  Nicodemns.  the  great  absorb* 
log  matter  of  interest  in  the  nation.  The  baptizing  of  John 
was  the  great  religious  event  of  the  time.  Tbe  subject  of 
Baptism,  in  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  was  the 
grand  quc)>lion  of  the  hour,  and  then;  was  hardly  n  topic  on 
which  Nicodeoius  would  be  more  sure  to  fi.>el  an  interest,  and 
on  which  our  Lord  would  be  more  likely  to  speak. 

2.  The  fact  that  Jobrt  b«pti«>d  was  regarded  aa  evidence  that 
■he  might  claim  to  be  the  Christ ;  in  other  words,  it  wa»  a  wat- 
tled part  of  the  conviction  of  the  nation  that  the  Mesfliah  would 
baptize,  or  accompany  the  initiation  of  men  into  His  kingdom 
with  the  Qse  of  water.  "  The  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levite«  to 
ask  John,  Who  art  thon  ?  And  he  confessed,  and  denied  not ; 
hot  confessed,  I  am  sot  tub  Christ,"  John  i.  20.  Not  a  word 
bad  they  uttered  to  imply  that  they  supposeil  that  he  claimed 
to  be  the  Christ,  hut  his  answer,  to  what  ho  knew  to  be  their 
thought,  all  the  more  potently  proves  that  it  was  considered 
that  TBB  Christ  woiild  baptise,  that  the  bc^nning  of  Uis 
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kingdom  would  be  in  Itaptiiim,  that  ITc  prccmhioutly  woald 
be  tlie  HaptiKcr.  "  Th«y  imked  liim,  and  said  unto  liim,  AVfay 
baptizettt  thou,  then,  if  thon  be  not  that  Christ  ?  "  NicodcmtM 
«anie  to  i>cttle  in  hU  mind  whether  Jeeus  ^'ea  the  Chriat. 
Kothing  would  be  more  auro  to  be  a  question  with  him  than 
ihia:  Whether  Jesue  wmiM  claim  the  right  tobaptiEe?  The 
answer  of  John  implied  tljat  he  baptized  bj-  authority  of  the 
Mwsiah,  a«  Ilis  divinely  appointed  fort-runnvr  and  provinonal 
iidminidtnitor  of  thi«  right  of  liaptiam,  wbo»c  propor  iiuthority 
lay  in  Christ  alonv.  Nicodemus  would  be  peculiarly  alive  to 
any  allu^on  to  Baptism,  would  be  likely  to  undentaud  as 
referring  to  ir  any  words  whose  obvious  meaning  pointed  to 
it,  and  onr  Lord  would  the  more  cnrefully  avoid  whatever 
might  mislead  bim  on  this  point. 

8.  John  continually  characterized  hi«  work  in  this  way: 
"  I  baptize  with  water,"  Matt.  iii.  2 ;  Mark  i.  8  ;  Luke  iii.  16 ; 
John  i.  26,  31,  S3;  Acta  i.  6.  At  thia  time,  and  under  all  -^ 
thuAO  oircuniist4iuc'0«,  the  word  "water'*  would  be  eonitected  ^fl3 
specially  wilb  Baptism. 

4.  John  hud  said  of  J(#U8,  shortly  before  this  interview  of  ~^F 
Nicodvniu^,  Mark  i.  8:  "I,  indeed,  have  baptised  you  wilh^  :A 
water;  but  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghoat.  .  .  ''  '^' 
Here,  before  the  Hulcr  of  the  Jews,  was  the  very  person  oCM~C 
whom  thii)  had  been   uttered;   and  when  he  take«  up  thoc^  -*fl 

words  "water"  and  "the   Spirit,"  it   seems  impossible  (ba  «t 

Nicodemus  should  doubt  their  allusion  to,  and  their  oloM  par^^^- 
allel  with,  John's  words.  ^H 

5.  John  had  made  two  kinds  of  utterances  in  rep;ard  t  ^^W 
Christ's  work,  and  we  beg  the  reader  to  note  the  great  difll-tr     t- 

tw«eu  thoui,  for  they  have  been  confounded,  and  groca"^'* 
i|in>pn'scnt3tton  of  them  baa  been  the  result.  ^H 

Thi-  first  uf  tb«^«e  utterauees  we  have  just  given,  Mark  i.  C-  ^H 
It  was  made  to  tbe  body  of  John's  disciples,  and  the  tn-***™ 
things  he  nuiki'^  prorninent  arc  Bnptism  with  water,  and  Bap- 
tism with  tbo  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is,  water  and  the  Spirit. 

The  otlierntterance,  Matt.  iii.  7-12,  was  made  to  those  w^^^ 
whom  be  said  :  "Ogencrtirion  of  vijiers,  who  hath  wnniedycn^^ 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  eome?"    John  knew  tliat,aB  u  di 
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the  Phnriwce  nnd  Sflddooee*  who  came  to  him  were  nnworihy 
of  Baplicm,  y**!  n»  fhore  wore  exceptions,  and  ns  he  could  not 
K»rch  licarlfl,  he  hiiptized  thoni  nil.  Novorthelesa,  he  anyfi: 
**Ev<>r)-  (reo  which  brincctli  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn 
down  and  caat  into  the  jfrr.  I,  itidoixt,  bn(>tin>  vou  with 
water,  hut  lie  that  cometh  after  mo  shall  haptixc  you  with  the 
TToIt  G  host,  and  with/ir^.  Whose  fan  is  in  1 1  i#  hand,  nnd 
lie  will  thoniu^hly  pnr^  llis  floor,  and  feather  the  wheat  into 
Hi»  guHK-r,  hut  lie  will  biiru  up  the  chuff  with  unquenchable 
Jirr."  When  we  look  i*t  tho»e  word»  in  thrir  counoolion. 
remenibor  the  class  of  ponionit  addrc**td,  and  notiw  how  the 
I^ptin,  in  the  way  in  which  the  word  "firo"  riinx,  fixes  its 
tn««iiing  here,  iiothin;;  »«•»»  rlcnrt-r  than  thiA,  that  John  hux 
in  vieiv  not  the  work  of  1  lie  Holy  Spirit  in  the  individual,  hut 
His  great  work  iu  the  mniw,  nnd  not  His  purifyiiic  power  in 
tho«(?  who  arc  hle«sed  hy  It.  hut  Il>a  purifying  power  shown  in 
the  rt'nioval  nnd  itci^truction  of  the  evil.  The  wind  orented  by 
the  fan  dcitcends  nlikc  upon  the  whc«t  nnd  the  chafl';  both  am 
alike  baptized  by  it,  hut  with  ^rholly  ditlerent  reenl(«.  The 
porif^-ing  pow«r  of  the  air  in  fhown  i»  both.  It  i»  n  single 
act,  indeed,  which  reiidew  the  wheat  pare  by  removing  the 
imfrtirity  of  the  chafT.  "  You,"  says  the  Saviour  to  the  genor- 
ation  of  viporfl,  '*  shall  also  he  baptized  with  the  Holy  (ihost." 
His  work  aha!l  he  to  separate  you  from  the  wheat.  You,  too, 
ehall  be  baptized  with  fire :  the  fire  which  deflroi/a  the  impurity 
which  has  Ixvn  eoparstcd  by  the  Spirit.  iN>e  nl«o  Luke  iii.  9- 
17.  The  addition  of  the  word  "  fire  "  markit,  with  awful  aig. 
nificance,  what  is  the  tiiMim-tion  n/the  Biipti-^m  of  thf.  tciekal ;  ami 
fwA  an  idea,  at  tftal  the  cftildrtn  i>f  Owl  arf  haptiifd  with  fire,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Xew  Testament.  The  only  thing  that 
lonka  like  it  is  Acts  ii.  S,  where  it  is  said,  "There  apjieiirvd 
unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  *ai  upon  each  of 
them,"  but  the  fire  here  was  symbolical  of  the  ehnracter  of  the 
TOVQCRS  of  the  Aposllea.  of  the  fervor  with  which  they  glowed, 
and  of  the  light  which  they  shed,  in  the  varied  languages  in 
which  they  spoke.  John  xpokc  of  the  Holy  spirit  and  fire, 
when  be  addrc««04l  tho«e  who  were  not  to  enter  the  kingdom 
efOod.     When  he    addresfted   true    diBcipJea,  he  aaeociated 
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rerae:  "So  is  everyone  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  Ko  sound 
irterppeler  of  any  (Mrhool,  bo  far  as  we  know,  dispntea  that  the 
won)  "  Spirit,"  in  theae  paeaa^ei,  means  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
pt-rson ;  and  nothing  is  more  obvions  than  that  the  word  in 
the  ■'ith  verse  means  jnst  what  it  does  in  the  following  ones. 
Bnt  if  "  water  "  is  fignrative.  then  the  phrase  water  and  Spirit 
means,  in  one  of  the  fignrative  interpretations,  "spiritual 
water ; "  that  is,  the  subslantire  Spirit  is  uswl  as  nn  adjeotive, 
and  not  as  the  namo  of  a  person.  This  fal«!  interprftation 
makce  the  phraKG  mean  "spiritual  water,"  and  Itajitieni  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  both  vanish  before  it.  In  its  anxiety  to  read 
Baptiam  oat  of  the  text,  it  has  read  the  Holy  Spirit  oat  of 
it.  too, 

3.  Another  figurative  interpretation  turns  the  words  the 
nther  way,  as  if  our  Savioar  had  said;  "Born  of  the  Spirit 
■nd  water,"  and  now  it  means  not  that  we  arc  to  be  born 
•gain  of  "spiritual  water,"  but  that  wc  are  to  be  born  again 
of  the  "  aquiious  or  water-like  Spirit."  But  not.  only  doc«  ooch- 
a  iiiottiiing  neeni  jioor  «iid  anibiguoo»,  bnt  il  snppooeft  the 

term,  "  !^pirir,"  to  he  literal,  and  the  other,  '•  water,"  to  be  fig -;- 

nrative ;  hut  fis  they  are  governed  by  the  same  verb  and  prepo-  ^ 
aition,  this  would  seem  incredible,  even  aptirt  from  the  othei^   ^f 
i-ogent  reasons  against  it.     In  common  life,  a  phrase  in  whiet::!^^ 
ench  a  combination  was  made,  would  be  regarded  aa  abcurd.      ^H 

4.  The  term  "  to  be  bom  of"  Ififtd*  us  necessarily  to  th^  ■*• 
same  result. 

a.  The  phrase  is  employed  in  speaking  of  natural  birth,  ai-^^ 
in  Matt.  i.  16:  "  Xfary  o/'whom  tcrs  tM>i-rt  Jeaus." 

Luke  i.  3'^:  "That  holy  rhing  which  shall  V  horn  of  thet^^-^^ 
shall  be  called  the  Sou  of  Ood."  So  in  this  chapter,  "tha.^5ic* 
whi(^h  is  fiorn  fir"  the  fl*«h."  ^H 

h.  It  is  employed  to  designate  spiritnnl  birth.  Thns  .lohr  ^^^ 
i.  IS:  "  (the  sons  of  God  I  wrn-  horn  not  of  the  blood,  nor  of  th*^* '' 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man.  bat  of  God."  Her*'-^" 
no  aymbolical  title  is  used,  but  the  literal  name  of  the  Authw^^^"  "' 
of  the  new  birth.  So  i  u  I  bis  chapter,  v.  8 :  "  So  is  every  oi«:  ^^w* 
that  ia  fiorn  of  the  Spirit."  John,  in  bis  gospel  and  epistU*  '-^'' 
osw  the  phnwo  "  to  Imj  Wrn  of"  tlftocti  limeft.     In  fourteen  o^^™ 
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it  oecapicd  with  baptisms,  hapUsntat  qtustims-,  and  baptismal 
ditrourfes. 

a.  In  vcr«e  23,  tlie  word  "  watsr  "  oocora :  "  .Tohii  was  bap- 
tiang  in  vKnou,  Iteoanite  tliere  was  mnoh  iraler  there." 

A.  It  19  not  nnworthy  of  nolk-e,  that  immediately  following 
the  conversation  of  onr  blosfletl  Tx>rd  with  Nicodcmus,  come 
th€«e  vroniB,  "  Afl-T  these  fhintjs  came  Jeeoa  and  his  disciples 
unto  the  land  of  Jadea,  and  there  he  tarried  with  theiu  and 
bai>tUeti" 

f,  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews  eame  to  Vim  and  Mid: 
"  Kabhi,  he  to  whom  thou  ln'areat  witness,  beli'M  thu  fame  bap- 
iittlh,  and  all  men  come  to  him."  Then  John  repliee:  "Ye 
yoiiraelvt.'S  hrar  nie  witness  that  T  said,  Tarn  vol  thf  CAri>/,bnt 
that  I  am  sent  bet'nrR  him."  The  authority  for  John's  Bap- 
tism was  Beeondary,  dertvod  from  Christ.  Christ  now  takes 
it  into  His  own  hands,  and  preparer  to  endow  it  with  the  fnl- 
ucm  of  the  gifts  of  IJis  Spirit. 

The  context  of  these  words  demonstrates  that  hy  "  water  " 
our  Saviour  mmiit  Itaptiam.  The  evidence  of  the 
text  itself  \*  c<iually  dtK-'isive  that  this  is  his  mean- 
ing. It  ia  conceded  by  all,  that  if  the  woni  "  water  "  be  taken 
literally,  it  means  '*  BapIiKni ; "  hcnoo,  all  tho*e  who  deny  that 
it  refeni  to  Baptism  undcnttund  it  figuratively,  aiid  in  that  fa^^t 
acknowledge  that  to  prove  that  it  is  to  be  taken  literally,  is  to 
prove  that  it  reform  to  Baptism. 

We  remark,  then, 

1.  That  to  take  the  word  "water"  fignralively  makes  an 
Incongruity  with  the  idea  of  a  birth.  It  is  said  that  water 
here  is  the  figure  of  the  cleansing  and  purifying  power  of  the 
Holy  .Spirit.  Bnt  there  is  an  incongruity  in  such  an  interpre- 
tation. Had  the  Savionr  meant  this,  he  would  naturally  have 
*atd :  Except  a  man  be  dtanaedf  or  teamed  with  water,  not 
"bom  of"  it. 

k2.  One  of  the  figurative  interpretations  ii  in  conflict  with 
B  evident  manning  of  the  word  "Spirit"  here.  For  it  i« 
■r  from  the  whole  coniH?<Mion,  that  the  Spirit  here  means 
the  Holy  Spirit  aa  a  person.  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said: 
'•That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Sjwrit,"  and  in  the  8th 
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verse:  "So  i»  every  one  thati«I>orii  of  the  fipiBiT."  No  swind 
interpreter  of  miy  school,  80  fur  as  we  know,  disputes  tbat  the 
word  "  Spirit,"  in  Ibcoe  pnfmnge?,  means  tlic  Holy  Spirit  a*  » 
person ;  and  nothing  is  more  obvious  Mian  tliat  the  word  in 
the  Sth  verse  means  just  wliat  it  doo«  in  the  following  ones. 
fiat  if  "  water  "  is  figurative,  then  the  phrase  water  and  Spirit 
meaoB,  in  one  of  the  fignratire  interpretations,  "spiritual 
water;"  that  is.  the  auhstantive  Spirit  is  used  an  an  adjeotive, 
and  not  as  the  name  of  a  person.  This  false  interpretation 
makes  the  phraw  mean  "  spiritual  water,"  and  Baptism  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  both  vanish  liefore  it.  In  its  anxiety  to  read 
Baptism  ont  of  the  text,  it  haft  read  the  Holy  Spirit  out  of 
it,  too. 

S.  Another  figurative  interpretation  tarns  the  words  the 
other  way,  as  if  our  Savionr  had  said:  "Born  of  the  Spirit 
and  water,"  and  now  it  means  not  that  we  are  to  be  bom 
agiiin  <if  "spiritual  water,"  but  that  we  are  to  be  l»om  agaii 
of  the  "aqueous  or  water-like  Spirit."  But  not  only  does  sue! 
a  mentiiiii;  seem  jtoor  and  ambiguous,  but  it  8up[>o»c«  the  oti« 
term,  "Spirit,"  to  be  literal,  and  the  other,  "water,"  to  bo  fig-:^^- 
iirative ;  but  as  they  are  governed  by  the  same  verb  and  prepc  *  ^> 
sition,  this  would  seem  incredible,  even  apart  from  the  other  ^^f 
eogont  reasons  against  it.  In  common  life,  a  phrase  in  whicI^Ei| 
such  a  eombination  was  made,  would  be  regarded  as  absurd.      ^| 

4.  Tli«  term  "to  be  bom  of"  leads  tw  newssarily  to  th  -^ne 
name  n-sult. 

(1.  The  pbnue  is  oniployeil  in  speaking  of  natural  birth, 
ill  Matt.  i.  16:  "  Mary  o/'whom  wa3  bom  Jesus." 

T.wke  i,  8.5 :  "  That  holy  thing  which  shall  V  hr>m  of  th 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  Ootl."    So  in  this  chapter,  "  th;      ^^ 
which  is  Imm  r/the  flesh."  ^H 

b.  It  is  employed  to  de«igoat«  spiritual  birth.  Thus  Jol«r^^^ 
i.  18 1  "  (the  sons  of  God )  -were  horn  not  of  the  blood,  nor  of  th^^" 
will  of  the  floah,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  hot  of  God."  Her  -^s"* 
no  symbolical  title  is  nsod,  but  the  literal  name  of  the  Aothr^  "'" 
of  the  new  birth.  So  in  this  cbapfer,v.8:  "Sola  every  oir^"^^ 
that  is  fiorn  of  the  Spirit."  John,  in  his  gwpel  and  epistie^^^ 
uses  the  phrase  "  to  bo  bora  of"  fiftocii  times.    In  foarteeu 
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them,  it  le  not  prQt«D<l«(l  that  any  of  th«  tomis  a«od  to  dnig 
nat«  the  vauM  of  ihu  birth  ta  A^niboliual.  The  fiflocrilb 
inBtitnce  U  the  onu  iK-forv  a». 

The  phnutu  lo  "  bo  born  of"  is  nevop  couiiecUtd  cUcwhcre  in 
tlte  N<!w  TwUnii'iit  with  torms  iiiriioativo  of  the  menus  or 
cause  of  birth,  which  are  aymbolioal  in  their  character.  The 
whole  Xew  Testament  usage  is  in  conflict  with  the  euppoeition 
that  it  is  here  linked  with  a  synibolical  term. 

"  Born  of  God  "  is  uacd  some  eight  or  nine  times.  "  Born 
of  the  Spirit  "  is  used  twice,  and  these,  with  the  words  before 
tu,  exhaust  the  New  TwtaniQOt  use  of  ihe  phrusi-. 

Without  the  context,  then,  the  text  itself  would  settle  the 
qu4Mtioa,  and  dvuionstrute  that  our  Lord  referred  to  Baptism. 

The  words  of  our  I^rd  Jesus  to  Nicodetuus  aru  the  keynote 
to  tho  whole  body  of  Xew  Ti4tamcat  n.-pn.-«:uta- 

.1  in.....  *Tll.Ii*F»lUI», 

tioii  ID  r^garrl  to  the  iioi^t-'^ily  ntid  tifncncy  of  Bap- 
tism.   The  view  whiiHi  regards  ilio  worda  "  Born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,"  oa  referring  to  flnptism,  ]»  sustained  and  nocos- 
aitated  by  the  whole  ImmIv  of  pA(tAL.i.BL8  in  the  goapcls  aud 
Cjiistlea.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  them: 

1.  In  Titus  iti.  o,  Paul,  sjieaking  of  God  our  Saviour,  aays : 
**He  saved  ua,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  aiid  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  the  subject  is  the  aanio  as  in 
John  iii.  5,  the  new  hirth,  or  regeneration.  There  is  a  parallel 
between  "born  of  God,"iiiid"regenenitio»,"and  "renewing;" 
between  *'  water  "  aud  "  washing,"  or  larer.  "  The  Spirit " 
in  lh«  one  i»  imrallel  with  "the  Hoiy  Ghost"  in  the  other, 
and  "  Knierini;  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  in  the  one  has 
its  parallel  in  the  other,  in  the  worda,  "  lie  eaved  ua."  What 
a  beautiful  comment  does  Paul  make  on  our  Lord's  word  \ 
Take  op  the  words  in  John,  and  ask  Paul  their  meaning. 
What  is  it  to  be  "  born  again  t "  Paul  replica,  "  It  is  to  expe- 
rience regeneration  and  renewing."  What  is  Ihe  "  water,'*  of 
which  our  Lord  says  we  must  be  bom?  It  is  the  washing  of 
regeneration.  What  is  the  Spirit?  Paul  replies,  "The  lloly 
Spirit."  What  is  it  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  It  is  to  be 
nved. 

2.  Kphe*.  V.  26 :  "  Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gave  Hitu- 
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iself  for  it,  that  Ue  might  saoctify  and  cleattse  it  witli  the  wuh- 
iug  of  water  hy  the  Word."  In  iheae  words  the  new  hirtb 
u  rcpreeeiiled  aa  sanctifying  and  cleBD^ing;  the  "water"  ia 
expressly  mentioned  ;  to  l)e  "  born  of  water  "  is  explained  as  a 
'^sanctitying  and  cleansing  with  the  washing  of  water,"  and 
the  "  Word  "  as  a  great  eenential  of  Baptism  and  organ  of  the 
Uoljr  Spirit  in  it,  is  introdueed. 

3.  Ilebrewe  x.  21 :  "  Let  ue  draw  near  with  -a  true  heart,  in 
full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washetl  with  pure  water." 
Here  Baptism  is  regarded  as  essential  to  having  a  true  heart 
aud  full  BBBurance  of  faith,  and  the  mode  in  which  "  water  "  is 
used  IB  defined  iu  the  words,  "  having  our  bodies  wajshod  with 
pure  water." 

4.  In  1  John  v.  6-8,  speaking  of  Jc»u8:  "This  Is  He  that 
ennie  by  miler  and  blood,  not  by  ii^lrr  only,  but  by  water  and 
blood.  And  it  u  the  Spirit  that  heareth  witness,  because  th 
Spirit  is  truth.  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  oi 
earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood."  Here  is  t 
most  decisive  confutation  by  John  himself  of  the  gloasees  pui 
upon  his  Mnfltur'H  words.  They  dcnioiistratc  that  "  water ' 
and  "  (Spirit "  arc  not  one.  "  There  aro  three  that  bear  witueee 
the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood." 

5.  The  parullf!  in  St.  Peter  is  also  very  important.  1  Pe 
iii.  21,  22:  "The  Ark,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls  werw"^^* 
saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  whei-eunto  n'eii  Baptism  dotlff'-— "t 
now  save  ua."  The  water  lifted  the  Ark  above  it,  away  fron«' :«™ 
the  death  which  overwhelmed  the  world.  It  separated  th-  m^^* 
eight  souls  from  the  lost,  and  saved  them  while  it  destroye*-^^"^ 
the  others.  Uore  tlie  Apostle,  speaking  of  "  souls  saved  b^«-"^J 
water,"  declares  that  Baptism,  in  such  seuse,  corresponde*^^^ 
with  the  deluge,  that  wo  say  of  it  alHO,"lt  Bave«  m" — th^^^)** 
implication  being  irresistible  —  that  the  whole  thought  ic« -*■* 
volved  is  this:  in  the  Church,  as  iu  the  Ark,  souls  are  aave-^^'-'^ 
by  water,  that  is,  by  Baptism.  Having  said  «0  great  a  thin  m:-*'! 
of  Baptisui,  the  Aposile  addH  :  "  ^ot  the  putting  away  of  ll»-^*''* 
filth  of  the  fle«h,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towar— ^•^ 
God."    That  w,  it  is  uot  as  a  mere  outward  purifier,  or  ccra^-"  ^ 
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monial  washing,  Ilaptism  operates.  Its  gracioas  effects  aro 
coDdittoii«d  on  the  state  of  the  heart  of  hini  to  n-honi  they  are 
offered.  Uo  who  in  faith  aceeptfl  Bnptinin  in  itd  purifying 
euerg}-  through  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  aiso  receives  it  in  its  saving 
result. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  eleewhere,  fully  euatain  the 
view  which  the  Church  takes  of  His  meaning  in  John  iii.  5. 
In  his  6nal  coniniiseion  he  charges  the  Apostles  "  to  baptize  " 
the  nations,  Matt,  xsviii.  19,  aud  connects  with  it  the  promise : 
*'  He  that  heliovcth,  aud  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ; "  and  adds : 
"  but  ho  that  believeth  not  shall  b«  dnnined,"  Mark  xvi.  16. 
TLtAC  words  should  be  pondered.  We  are  not  to  Hvparate 
what  God  hath  Joiuod  together.  Who  shall  be  Mived?  First, 
He  only  that  bdievtth.  That  ia  decisive  against  the  idea  that 
Sacraments  operate  apart  from  the  spiritual  state  of  the  recipi- 
ent. It  is  a  death-blow  to  formalism  —  a  death-How  to  Rome 
aod  to  Oxford.  We  are  justified  by  tititb ;  that  is  writlen 
with  a  sunbeam  in  the  words :  **  He  that  believeth  .  .  shall  be 
saved."  But  is  that  all  the  Saviour  said?  Xo!  He  adds: 
"  AXD  IS  BAPTIZED,  shall  Iw  ssved."  Who  dares  read  a  "  xox  " 
)D  the  Words,  and  make  our  Saviour  say,  "  He  that  believeth, 
and  is  SOT  baptized,  shall  be  saved  "  ?  But  the  man  who  says, 
"  Baptism  IS  rii  no  ieme  ueoossary  to  ealvutioa,"  does  c-ontradict 
the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  if  it  be  gniotod  that  in  rt/ty  >-tnse 
oar  Lord  tea<^'hes  tliut  Bnpti^iu  is  ncc-i:«eary  to  salvation,  Iheii 
it  makes  it  highly  pi-obablc  that  the  same  doctrine  is  asserted 
m  John  iii.  5.  The  reader  will  please  notice  that  we  are  not 
now  allcmptiiig  to  settle  the  precise  meaning  of  either  the 
words  in  John  or  the  parallels.  Our  question  now  simply  is, 
What  is  the  svi^tct  when  our  Saviour  speaks  of  water  and  the 
Spirit; 

T.  In  the  minds  of  tfae  Apostles,  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord, 
of  the  ncoeari^  in  some  sense  (wo  are  not  inquiring  now  in 
vkeU  sense  or  with  what  limitations,)  of  Baptism  to  salvntion, 
waa  ever  present.  When  the  multitudes  said  to  Peter,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  Aitostles,  '*  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
dot  "then  Peter  said  unto  them,  "  Itepent,  and  be  baptized, 
nery  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
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the  remieaiou  of  eine,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Now,  mark  —  first,  that  BaptiBm  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  seiiarately  Bpoken  of,  as  in  John  iii.  5  ;  secood,  that  Bap- 
tism is  represented  as  a  meana  or  condition  of  receiving  the 
gift  of  tho  Iloly  Gliost ;  third,  that  besides  repentance  Bap- 
tism is  enjoined  as  necessary  ;  fourth,  that  it  is  clearly  set  forth 
as  in  some  sense  essential  to  the  remission  of  sine. 

8.  The  Apostles  and  other  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jeeas  bap 
tized  all  persons:  "  When  they  believed  Philip  preaching  the 
things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  were  baptized,'' 
Acts  viii.  12.  AVhen  Philip  preached  Jesus  to  the  eunuch,  he 
said :  "  What  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  "  And  Philip 
said,  "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thon  mayeat ; " 
not,  as  some  would  say  now,  "  If  thou  beiievest  with  all  thine 
heart,  there  is  no  need  of  being  baptized."  Thus,  Lydia  and 
her  houseliold ;  the  Jailer  and  his  household.  Ko  matter 
where  or  when  the  Spirit  of  God  wrought  His  work  in  men, 
they  were  baptized,  as  if  for  some  reason,  and  in  some  sense  it 
was  felt  that  this  was  necessary  to  an  entrance  on  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

9.  Ananias  said  to  Saul,  after  announcing  to  him  the  com- 
mission which  God  gave  him  :  "  And  now,  why  tarriest  thooT 
Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sina,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  Acts  :cxii.  16.  Here  Baptism  is  represented 
as  necessary,  in  some  sense,  even  to  a  converted  man,  as  a  meaoB, 
in  some  sense,  of  waahing  away  eins. 

10.  As  resonances  of  the  wonderful  words  of  our  Lord,  wa 
have  the  Apostle's  declaration  :  "  So  many  of  us  as  were  bsp- 
tizcd  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  His  death,  there- 
fore, we  are  buried  with  Him,  by  Baptism,  into  death.  By 
one  Spirit  are  wc  all  baptized  into  one  body.  For  as  many  cf 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ." 

Thus  comparing  God's  "Word  with  itself  do  we  reach  a  eaie 
ground.  Context,  text,  and  parallel,  the  great  sources  of  » 
sound  interpretation  of  the  living  oracles,  all  point  to  one 
result,  in  determining  what  our  Lord  spoke  of  when  he  aad'- 
*'  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God," 
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B  The  form  of  speed)  to  which  recourse  has  meet  frequentljr 
H  been  had  here  to  put  a  figure  into  the  words,  is  that  which 
18  vnllvil  '*  HBNniADTt^;"  that  is,  the  phrase  in  which  out 
(ben)  i»  ppeaented  iy  (dia)  two  (dja).  That  is  to  ,  ^,  „„„ 
say,  tieo  nouns  are  used  where  on©  noun  would  "^  in'Kmim. 
answer,  if  the  idea  of  the  other  were  presented  in  '"  "  "* 
an  adjective  form.  Thus  Virgil  *iiy« :  "  Wo  offcnid  drink  in 
bowls  and  gold;"  tliiit  is,  in  golden  bowls,  or  bowl-»hapcd 
gold.     By  thii!  hmidiadjs,  tlio  Saviour  m   said  boro  to   have 

I  meant  "  spiritual  watur,"  or  "  the  wator-liko  Spirit." 
Now  let  UH  louk  at  this  "hcudiadys"  by  wliicb  it  is  pro- 
posed to  eut  aside  the  natural  nieanint;  of  our  ^viour's  words. 
We  remark : 
1.  That  after  a  oamful  seardi,  we  cannot  find  a  aolitary 
instance  (leaving  this  out  of  question  for  a  moment)  in  which 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Saviour  used  the  form  of  speech  known 
as  hcndiadya.     It  waa  not  characteristic  of  him. 

■  2.  Keitber  is  it  characteristic  of  John  the  Kvangelist,  whose 
style  i»  closely  formed  upon  ibut  claes  of  our  Lord's  diacounies 
which  he  records  in  his  <Jospi-l. 

3.  "Sat  is  it  vhanict«ri»tic  of  the  stylo  of  any  of  the  New 
tanionl  writers.  IJut  three  instances  of  it  are  cited  in  the 
ire  N«w  Ttistanicnt  by  Ulasa  in  his  8«crcd  IMiilology,  and  in 
every  one  of  th<MG  three,  the  language  is  more  easily  inter- 
preted without  the  hendiadys  than  with  it.  Winer,  the  high- 
est authority  on  such  a  point,  says,  in  regard  to  hendiady^  iu 
the  Xew  Testament:  "The  list  of  examples  alleged  dws  not, 
when  strictly  cxamini-d,yurni.!<A  one  that  is  utiquestionable."' 

14.  The  passage  iu  Mutt.  iii.  U :  ^''  Uu  shall  Iwptiw  you  with 
the  Holy  (jbost  and  with  fire,"  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  is 
IffCtendcd  that  a  parallel  is  found  with  the  one  !x;forc  us;  hut 
w«  have  shown  in  a  former  jiarl  iif  ihis  DisserUlion,  that  there 
is  DO  hendiadys  here ;  the  tire  and  the  Holy  Ohost  aro  distinct 
•ubjocts.  The  persone  addressed  were  neither  to  be  Imptized 
exclusively  with  the  Uoly  Spirit-like  fire,  or  the  fire-like  Holy 
Bfurit,  but  just  as  our  Lord  says,  with  both ;  with  the  Uoty 

OrwBM.  cf  X.  T   IKmI<w.    Traiol  bjr  lluioa.    Smiih.  EngtUh  &  0».  ISM. 
S«i*uili  r.d.  t>7  Ua««Diaa.  (Tli«7«r.)  AndeTar.   Dnpcf.  1860^  p.  SMK 
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Spirit  ffn'f  with  fire — the  former,  in  Hiapereonalitj,  separating 
them  aa  the  hreath  of  the  purifier's  fan,  and  the  latter  con. 
Burning  them  as  the  purifier's  flame. 

6,  But  we  have  a  little  more  to  say  in  regard  to  this  hen- 
diadys ;  and  tliat  is,  that  if  we  even  concede  that  it  is  used 
here,  it  does  not  help  the  figurative  interpretation  at  all.     For 
look  at  its  real  character  a  moment.    Hendiadys  doea  not  afiect 
at  all  the  question  of  the  Htcralness  or  figurativeness  of  the 
terma  embraced  in  it ;  it  does  not  change  their  imaning,  hut 
simply  their   form.     Take,  for   example,  the   illustration  we 
gave  from  Virgil :  "  bowls  "  and  "  gold  "  are  both  literal ;  and 
to  have  "  golden  bowls,"  you  must  have  literal  gold  as  well  aa 
literal  bowls  ;  not  gold  analogous  to  a  bowl,  or  a  bowl  like  to 
gold.    So  Lucan  aays  of  a  horse :  "  He  champed  the  brass  and 
the  bit ; "  that  is,  the  brasB-fornied  hit ;  hut  the  brass  was  real, 
and  the  bit  was  real ;  it  does  not  mean  the  brass-like  bit,  or 
the  bit-like  brass.    So,  in  Acts  xiv.  13,  it  is  said  that  the 
expression  "oxen  and  garlands,"  is  a  hendiadys,  and  means 
"  garlanded  oxen."    We  are  not  sure  that  it  does  ;  but  if  it 
doea,  it  means  there  were  literally  garlands  and  literally  oxen. 
Oxen  ia  not  figurative,  meaning  strength,  of  which  the  ox  ia  a 
symbol;  nor  does  "garlands"  mean  "honored,"  though  go^ 
lands  are  an  image   of  honor.     It  does  not  mean  that  they 
brought  honored  strength,  or  strong  honor,  to  the  gates;  but 
hendiadya  or  no  hendiadys,  it  involves  equally  that  there  were 
oxen  and  garlands.     So  here,  even  supposing  a  hendiadys,  we 
must  none  the  less  have  literally  water,  and  literally  the  Spirit. 

The  only  thing  hendiadys  proves,  is,  that  the  things  it 
involves  are  not  separated;  and  if  we  suppose  a  hendiadys 
here,  it  leaves  both  the  wafer  and  the  Spirit  a«  literal  terniB, 
and  only  involves  this,  that  they  are  conjoined  in  the  one  birth. 
In  other  words,  hendiadys  only  makes  a  slight  bend  in  the 
route,  and  brings  us  after  all  to  the  same  result  as  the  m**' 
direct  and  artless  interpretation,  to  wit,  that  our  Saviour 
referred  to  Baptism  in  Hia  worda  to  Nicodomus, 

Another  resort,  more  extreme  than  the  one  we  have  jn** 
disposed  of,  ia  that  of  tlie  Kpexeoesis,  that  is  to  suppose  thit 
the  "  iND  "  givea  the  worda  this  force :  "  Bom  of  water,  thai 
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ts  TO  SAY,  of  the  spirit."  It  is  cotitendn)  that  it  is  parallel  to 
each  an  oxpn««ioQ  as  this:  *'God  antl  onr  Father,"  which 
luoiiis ;  "  God,  ihal  is  to  *iy.  our  Fulhfr."  In  the  opexegeeis, 
one  tbiug  is  «pokvii  of  in  more  tbaii  one  lupvct,  uud,  hence, 
andcr  more  thuii  oiiu  tenii.  For  iiistaiioe,  iu  tbc 
phrase  we  linvc  (jiioled:  "God  and  our  Knllicr'* 
means:  That  Ilciiig  who  U  G(Hi,us  ti>  hii  n<i/t/7v-,aiid  Father,(tf 
to  Aw  rHation  In  «#,  God  esfieiUially,  and  Father  relatively ;  in  a 
word,  lolJt  God  and  Father.  It  doea  not  make  the  term  God 
metaphorical,  and  the  term  Fattier  llie  literal  suhetitute  for  it. 
If  an  epcxegeftis,  therefore,  were  sujiiMisabte  in  John  iii.  5,  the 
phrase  could  only  mean :  Born  of  that  which  is  water,  as  to 
its  outer  part,  and  Spirit,  as  to  its  interDtil  agent,  that  is,  both 
water  and  Spirit.  It  is,  therefore,  of  uo  avail  to  roMort  to  the 
epexegoeis  here,  even  if  it  were  allowable.  But  it  is  not  allow- 
able. There  is  not  au  iustunw.  so  far  hh  wu  know,  in  buinaii 
language,  iu  whieh  a  noun  ui^od  luetaphoricully  i»  conjoiniMl 
by  a  simple  "and"  with  a  term  which  is  literal  and  is  nieaut 
to  explain  it.  In  u  word,  the  ro:K>rts  of  »  false  interpretation, 
which  are  sometimes  very  spccioitA,  utterly  fail  in  this  case. 
Our  Lon)  has  iixed  Ihe  sense  of  hia  words  so  surely,  that  the 
unprejudiced  who  weigh  them  calmly  cannot  be  at  a  loss  as  to 
their  meaning. 

The  Augsburg  Confeseion  (Art.  IX.  1)  declares  that  Baptism 
**i«  necessary  t*)  salvation."  Is  it  ju^lifit.'d  in  so  ,,  b,^,,,. 
doing?  Can  we  accept  n  statement  apparently  80  ■-»•— 'j  ••  -t- 
sweeping?    Is  it  a^ripture  sttttciiieiit  ? 

In  order  profn-rly  to  answer  (hc«c  quMtions,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  what  the  Confessors  tnearit.  In  all  bumau  writ- 
iogs,  and  itt  the  Book  of  God,  occur  propositions  apparently 
oniveraal,  which  are,  nevertbetei«,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
limited  in  various  ways.  What  in  the  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sition of  our  Confession  t  Is  it  absolute,  and  without  excep- 
tioos,  and  if  it  meant  to  allow  exceptions,  what  are  theyt 
The  first  question  we  naturally  ask,  in  settling  the  meaning 
of  our  Confession,  itt.  What  is  Baptism ': 

The  I'latform,  in  defining  uhal  Baptism  it  suppoeee  tha 
Charcfa  to  eonuect  with  salvation,  desi^atea  it  as  "such 
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WATRtt  Raiti^^m."  But  what  oar  Chtirch  affirms  of  the  blese- 
ings  of  Bnptisni,  she  does  not  affimi  of  "vratcr  BaptiMn," 
tliat  is,  of  the  appliuation  of  water  ptr  sr.  The  total  officaoy 
of  the  Sacramt-uts  is  ilofiiiixl  iii  tlm  Augsburg  Confvmion  (Art. 
i.nti>ii.iui>-  V.  2),  time,  that  throiigli  tlicm  nntl  the  word,  "aa 
"•"'  inslruiiiciil?,  or  moans,  Ood  gives  His  Holy  Spirit, 

who  \Forkcth  faith."    It  u-onid  at  onc«  remove  much  of  the 
grossest  prejndice  againttt  the  doctrine  of  our  Chtirtrh,  if  iL 
were  known  and  remembered  that  the  Baptism  of  whose  ble«9— 
ingB  she  makes  her  affirmation,  embraeeis  not  merely  the  exter~ 
nal  element,  Imt  yet  more,  and  pre-eminently,  the  word  amfl 
the  Holy  Spirit,     She  regards  it  as  just  as  ahstird  to  refer  an 
bU'AitiiigB  to  Baptism,  as  /ttr  enanie9  drfine  it,  a«  it  would  be  t 
nttriliiitc  to  swords  and  guiis  the  power  of  lighting  battle 
without  soldiere  to  wield  them. 

Iler  first  leeaon  on  the  subject  is:  "Baptism  is   not  me 
water,"  (Oat.  Min.,  361,  2).     "  Wherefore,"  says  Luther  (Ci 
Muj.,  487, 15),  "it  is  pure  knavery  and  Satanic  scoffing,  th=L 
iiow-a-ilay8  theeo  new  spirits,  in  order  to  revile  Baptism,  scj 
rate  from  it  the  Word  uud  institution  of  God,  and  look  pp»     og 
It  as  if  it  were  mere  water  from  the  well,  and  then,  with  thi^^Kir 
childish  drivelling,  ask, '  What  good  ean  a  h.'\ndtnl  of  water         dn 
the  boqH'    Yea,  good  friend,  who  does  not  know  that  wl^^ea 
you  separate  the  parti>  of  Baptism,  water  is  water?  "    "  B^^p- 
tisra  cannot  be  sole  and  simple  water  (do.  26),  mere  water  c^mBn- 
not  have  that  power."    "  Not  by  virtue  of  the  wat«r"  (dow  i^Sfl). 
"Not  that  the  water  (of  Baptism)  is  in  it«clf  better  than  ^^rty 
other  water,"  (do.  14.)    So  in  the  Smalcald  Articles:  "  We       do 
not  hold  with  Thomne  and  the  DominicftQ  friara,  who,  for^^t- 
ful  of  the  word  and  the  institution  of  Ood,  aay,  That  God  T»m 
conferred  a  spiritual  power  on  water,  which  washes  away      sin 
through  the  water  "  (820,  2). 

"  Baptism,"  says  Oerhard,*  "  is  the  washing  of  water  in    ""rt 
Word,  by  which  washing  ihe  whole  adorable  Trinity  purift*'^ 
from  sin  him  who  is  Imptizod,  not  by  the  work  wrouffht  {txop^^ 
opcralo)  but  by  (he  ejfeetHol  H-orktnff  oj  the  Holy  Gkost  coming 
Vtj>m  him,  ami  by  His  wenfnUh."    Ssuoh  is  the  teuor  of  all  t^e 
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dcfiiiitioiis  our  Church  gives  of  BaptiBin,  from  the  nimple  ele- 
mentary statements  of  the  Catechitnn  up  to  the  elnl)orate  detini 
tions  of  the  great  doctrinal  systems. 

The  uBBumption,  then,  that  what  tbe  Church  says  of  Bap- 
tism, she  affiniiB  of  mere  wafer  Baptism,  rests  on  a  fmidameiH 
tal  niUii^ipnOK-iisiou.  Whntcvcr  u)  wrought  in  Baptism,  is 
wrought  Ity  the  Holy  Uhost,  through  the  Word,  with  the 
water,  in  tlit>  bvlioviiig  80ul. 

"That  some  adulti^,  hy  iiotual  imi>cnitenco,  hyjjocrisy,  and 
obltinacy,  deprive  thcirimilves  of  the  sulutury  effi-  i  iii,,,ti.in  u 
cwy  of  Baptism,  wc  freely  admit."    Gerhard  (IX.  \'^'l^'J^ 

Jast  as  clear  a^  they  are  in  their  judgment  that  ;,7jr  rHtdta 
Baptism  is  not  ncceBsarily  followed  hy  rcgencratioti,  ■''  a-i-"*"'. 
are  our  Church  and  her  great  divines  in  the  judgment  that 
regeneration  is  not  neeoasarily  preceded  by  Baptism,  or  at- 
leiid(^4  by  it. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  V.)  declares  the  goapel  (an 
well  as  tbe  Sacraments)  to  he  the  means  wliorcby  the  Holy 
GboMl  works  and  confers  faith,  and  (Art,  VII.)  presents  the 
gospel  purely  prcacbod  (as  well  as  the  Sacramenta)  as  that 
whereby  tho  Iruo  Cbarch  is  marked  out  and  made.  "  As  we 
oome  alone  through  the  Word  of  God  to  Q()d,und  are  justi- 
fied; and  no  man  can  embnieo  tbe  Word  hut  by  faith,  it  fol- 
lows that  by  faith  we  are  justidcd."  Apol.  9!),  68.  "The 
uaturul  man  is,  and  remains,  an  enemy  of  God,  until,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  Word  preached  and 
he>ard,  he  is  converted,  endowed  with  faith,  nrjcnerat'd  and 
wnewcd,"  Form.  Concord,  S89,  S.  "Wc  eannot  obey  tho 
law  unless  wc  are  htirn  again  through  the  gospel."  Apol. 
Conf.  14l>,  lyo.  "  Faith  alone  brings  ns  to  a  new  birth."  Do. 
tJ19,  61.  "This  faith  alouo  justifies  and  regenerates."  Do. 
338, 171.  "  lie-generation  is  wrought  by  faith  in  rei«.'ntance." 
Do.  253.  "  When,  thorefore,"  says  Gerhard,*  "tbi-yaro  bap- 
tized, who  have  alrtiady  been  regenerated  through  the  Word, 
M  a  spiritual  seed,  they  have  no  need  of  regoni-ration  through 
Baptism,  but  in  them  Baptism  is  a  coufirmutiuu  aud  sealing 
of  regeneration." 

•Loo  Till.  82G. 
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"WTien  NicodeiiiuB  aeketl,  "How  can  a  man  be  born  wl 
he  U  old?"  Jcaii3  replied,  "Of  water  and  of  the  Spirit," a 
extends  the  proposition  to  all  "that  which  is  born  of  I 
flesh  ; "  that  ia,  to  "  all  men  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  who  i 
8.M.i.ni>Ti«  ^™  '"  *'"^  course  of  natare."  (A.  C,  Art.  1 
DDiapitud  1.114  The  necessity  of  the  new  birth  He  clearly  pre 

*"  '  eates  upon  the  fact  that  the  fleah,  which  is  be 

by  virtue  of  fleshly  birth,  requires  this  change. 

That  in  John  iii.  5,  water  means  Baptism,  the  Platfo 
concedes :  "  The  language  of  the  Saviour,  doiiillesa,  refers  a 
to  Baptism."  But  even  critics  *ho  deny  this,  concede  that 
John  iii.  6,  man  is  contemplated  aa  the  subject  of  origiual  i 
Those  who  concede  this  {and  this  ail  concede),  and  who  coaa 
that "  water  "  means  Baptism  {and  this  the  Platform  concedt 
concede  that,  not  only  in  the  phraseology,  but  in  the  conn 
tion,  application,  and  argument  of  that  phraseology,  the  An 
burg  Confession  ia  perfectly  juatiticd  by  the  Saviour's  langua 
when  it  aays  (Art.  II.)  "this  original  sin  "("  that  which 
bom  of  the  flesh  ia  flesh  ")  *'  brings  now  also  eternal  deati 
("  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ")  "  to  those  who  are  i 
born  again  of  Baptism  ('  water  'j  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
the  case  is  made  out  from  these  words,  against  the  Confesn 
of  the  Church,  it  is  also  made  out  against  the  Saviour,  to  vh 
words  it  so  closely  adheres.  The  dilemma,  then,  is  irresistil 
either  that  both  teach  it,  or  that  neither  does.  As  regards  1 
eflcctual  overthrow  of  their  own  position,  it  matters  lit 
which  horn  the  olyectors  take.  If  they  take  the  one,  then, 
their  own  concession,  the  Saviour  teach^  Baptismal  regene 
tion  ;  if  they  take  the  other,  on  their  own  concession,  the  O 
fession  does  not  teach  Baptismal  regeneration.  Is,  then,  I 
l!  inference  warranted,  that  our  Saviour,  in  His  words,  and  o 

Confession,  in  its  use  of  them,  mean  to  affirm  an  absolute  a 
unconditional  necessity,  that  a  man  shall  be  born  of  wat 
before  he  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God?  "We  reply,  tb 
neither  the  Saviour  nor  the  Confession  meant  to  affirm  th 
but  simply  an  ordlnanj  necessity.  "The  necessity  of  Baptii 
is  not  (t/iso/M^f,  but  ordinary."  (Gerhard  IX.  383.)  Bellamii 
had  argued  from  John  iii.  5,  for  the  RomUfa  doctrine,  tb 
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nnliapliKod  infants  are  loat.  Gprhard  (IX.  287)  replied:  "1. 
The  n-arntng  of  Clirist  bears  not  upon  the  privation  of  the 
Sacrament,  bnt  the  contempt  of  it.  2.  lie  (lcscril>es  the  ordi- 
nary rale,  from  which  casee  of  neceBsity  are  excepted.  We 
are  bound  to  the  ase  of  the  means,  bnt  Qod  may  ahow  Ilis 
grace  in  extntordiaary  wnys." 

Uow  touchingly  nnd  consolingly  LuTHsn  wrote  upon  tbis 
topic  is  known  to  nil  ndmireni  of  his  writing?.  ^  ^,,  ^^^^ 
Kngenhagen,  in  the  ndmiraMe  Treatise  ftlrc«dy  "'*'  munn 
rcfurroJ  to,  which  is  irioorporaitHl  in  Lnthor's 
Works,  and  was  issued  with  n  Frcfnc«  by  him,  shows  at  largo 
that  neitbiT  tu  infmitit  nor  adul(-s  is  the  nco«s9ity  of  Baptism 
•bsolute.  "  Ruther  ithould  wc  I>elieve  that  the  prayers  of 
pious  purents,  or  of  the  Church,  are  gmcioiisly  hoArd,  and  that 
Ukmj  children  arc  received  by  Qod  into  His  favor  and  cteriial 
lift." 

On  tho  whole  dark  question  of  the  relation  of  the  hcatbcu 
world  to  saU'ation,  the  early  writers  of  our  Church  gciioritlly 
obwrvc  a  wine  caution  Yet  even  in  tho  school  of  the  most 
rigid  orthodoxy  we  find  the  brcAthings  of  tender  hope.  "It 
is  falne,"  says  Mcntser,*  "that  original  sin  in  infants  out  of 
the  Church  is  an  adequate  oauae  of  reprobation  ;  for  men  are 
never  said  in  Scripture  to  be  reprobated  on  that  account  solely. 
Bat  as  &ith  alone  juatiliea  and  saves,  so  also,  as  I^uther  says, 
onbelief  alone  condenins." 

^gtdius  liuniiiue,  whom  Gerhard  pronounced  the  most 
admirable  of  the  theolo^os  of  his  period,  and  of  whom 
another  great  writer  affirms,  that  by  universal  consent  he 
holds  the  third  place  of  merit  aft«r  Luthor,  says  :t  "  I  would 
not  dare  to  afiirm  that  tho  little  children  of  heathen,  withou*^ 
distinction,  are  lo«t,  for  God  deeireth  not  tho  death  of  any — 
Qin#t  died  for  them  also,"  etc. 

Onr  Cburcb,  then,  does  not  t«acli  that  Baptism  "is  neoM 
■arily  and  unavoidably  attended  by  spiritual  regeneration,* 
bot  holds  that  a  man  may  be  baptized,  and  remain  then  and 
fenvtr  in  the  gull  of  bitternetw,  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity, 

*  Op«r.  L  9&9,  quoted  in  Qtibard.     Cotu. 

fJn  (Mm*,  is  Cap.  VIL  Ota,,  qvol«d  in  Otrhkrd  IX.  SM. 
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and  tiorefore  holds  as  heartily  and  fully  as  the  Platform,* 
"that  Baptism  in  adaJtB  does  not  ncc-easarily  effect  or  secure 
tbeir  regeneration." 

In  the  next  place,  our  Church  regards  Baptism  not  as 
b.  i«iii.ii-m  1I..I  '■'•  essential  "  in  its  proj)cr  sense, but  as  "necessary." 
*-""""■  That  which  is  properly  "  essential,"  allowa  of  do 

degree  of  limitation ;  but  that  which  is  "  necessary,"  may  be 
BO  in  varions  degrees  with  manifold  limitations.  It  is  "tc- 
sintial"  to  our  redemption  that  Christ  should  die  for  ue; 
therefore,  without  limits  of  any  kind,  we  affirm  that  do 
human  being  could  be  saved  without  His  atoning  vork.  It 
is  "  necessary  "  tliat  we  should  hear  the  gospel,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation ;  but  the  necessity  of  hearing 
is  limited  in  various  ways.  It  does  not  comprehend  both 
infants  and  adults,  as  that  which  is  essential  does. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  IX.)  says,  not  that  Baptism 
8.  Bat  DK»-  '^  essential,  but  simply  that  it  is  necessary — to 
"'T  which  the  Latin,  not  to  show  the  degree  of  necet- 

aity,  but  merely  its  ohjert^  adds  "  to  salvation." 

In  later  editions  of  the  Confession,  Alelanchthon,  to  remon 
the  possibility  of  misconstruction,  added  a  few  words  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Ninth  Article,  so  that  it  reads :  "  Of  Bapttno, 
they  teacli  that  it  is  aecesaary  to  salvation,  as  a  ceremony  ituti- 
fated  of  Christ."  So  far,  at  least,  we  think  all  could  go  in 
affirming  its  necessity.  And  with  such  mild  expreBsioos,  even 
those  who  were  most  remote  from  the  Melaachthonian  spirit 
were  satisfied. 

"  Among  all  orthodox  Lutherans,  Hotter  is  among  the  moBt 
orthodox ;  no  one  has  remained  more  thoroughly  within  the 
bonnds  of  the  theology  authorized  and  made  normative  by  tha 
Church  than  he  —  no  one  has  adhered  with  more  fidelity,  not 
merely  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  very  letter  of  the  Symbob, 
especially  of  the  Form  of  Concord."t  Tet  Hutter  ezfaaiuts, 
in  the  following  answer,  the  question :  "  Is  BapUsm  neecflWiy 
to  salvation?"  "It  is;  and  that  beetiuae  of  Gvd'a  oonimand. 
For  whatever  God  has  institnted  and  commanded,  ia  to  he 
done,  is  precious,  useful,  and  necessary,  though  aa  to  its  out- 

*  P.  2U.  t  Heriog-i  Enijclop.  faar.  Tk*A  TZ.  ML 
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ward  form  it  be  viler  than  A  straw."*  So  ranch  and  no  more 
doea  thia  great  theologian  Hay  of  tbe  nect4fity  of  BuptiBin  in  bU 
Comjiend.  I.ater  theologiaiiit  Imve  properly  givt-u  prominenoe 
to  its  necesaity  as  a  m/.an,  but  never  bave  a8<;rilH.-tl  to  it  a  n»-i.«- 

^^ty  per  ae. 

For,  finally,  on  this  {loint,  the  Church  never  ha»  hi*ld,  but 
baa  ever   rvpudiuted   tbe    idea    that    llaptiam    )»     :.  vi  n.^  hi.- 

m*^ HHCOHditionali>/  essential"  or   neuesiiary  "to  eal-  "•'"""■•"^■ 

■  vation." 

■  She  has  limited  the  neocoaity,  first  of  all,  by  the  "passivity 
of  having  it "  —  has  declared  that  it  in  not  aittnttdd^  nccesMrf , 
and  that  not  tbe  deprivation  of  Baptism,  hut  the  contempt  of 
it  condemns  a  nianf  —  that  though  Ond  binds  us  to  ttie  means, 
aa  the  ordinary  instrnmenta  of  His  grace,  He  ia  not  nimself 
limited  by  therii4  She  teaches,  moreover,  that  all  the  bless- 
iog«  of  Baptism  arc  oouditiouni  on  faith.    C.  M.,  490:  33-36. 

Tbe  "Shorter  Catechism  "  of  Luther  tunchca  that  what- 
ever Hapi)«m  gives,  it  gives  nione  to  thoAV  "  who  believe  (but 
wbicli  the  Word  and  promi8«s  of  God  assure  ua  of."  "The 
water  cannot  do  auch  a  great  thing,  but  it  is  done  by  ilte 
Word  of  God,  and  faith  which  believes  the  Word  of  floj, 
«dde<l  to  tlie  water."  We  shall  not  give  the  reference  for  this, 
as  even  the  little  children  are  supposed  to  know  it  by  heart, 
nor  stultify  ourselves  or  our  readers  by  adduoing  antborities 
for  the  catechetical  doctrines  of  our  Church. 

Tbe  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  Baptism  is  necessary  to 

salvation,  inasmuch  as  Qod  has  commanded  it,  and  ohedieuoe 

to  UU  commands  is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and,  furthermore. 

i«b«canse  He  has  appointed  Baptism,  as  one  ordinary  and  posi- 

■ive  channel  of  His  grace,  through  which  channel  we  are  tn 

BLwdb  the  trrace  He  oH'ers.     But  our  C!hurch  denies  that,  where 

^S*  command  cannot  l>e  cerrid  out,  because  of  a  neceseity 

which  ie  of  God's  creating,  the  lack  of  the  sacrament  involves 

Ibe  loea  of  tbe  soul. 

On  tbe  more  difficult  qaestion,  whether  infants  bom  out  of 
the  Cbarcb  are  saved,  many  of  our  old  divines,  of  tbe  strictest 

*  C«Bif«DdiBiii  Lac.  XX.  S.     TliU  utwtr  U  uk*n  fi  cm  Luibcr'a  Larg.  Cat. 
t  Ulcer's  WMkB:  Uipi.  Edit.  XXIL  lOO-JZS.  I  Do-  P-  413. 
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school,  liave  nmintainet],  as  we  have  alrendy  Hecn,*  tfant 
woiiUl  be  luireli  iiiul  crui'I  to  give  over,  absoliitel^v,  to  eondpm^ 
iiHtiou,  tlie  iriiiiiits  "f  p:igii[ie,  for  tbe  lack  of  that  which  i^ 
K.  On  oi'ii"  '"**  inipo«iibl«  for  iheiu  to  have.    This  view  h^H 
itoB.  In fmrini    liw-H  dufoDtii'd  at  lurscc-,  hy  ]>aiitihniier,  tlulsemaiin, 
Scherzer,  J.  A.  OHintxlor,  WagtuT,  Musa'us,  Speiier, 
And  very  many  othcra.  Some  of  our  bout  Ih«ologian8,who  have 
not.  I'onsidorerf  the  argnmciit  on  cither  side  *»  decisive,  have 
HiiRpendt^d  lb<>ipjnd^mfint  in  iliocnapfasdid  Gerhard,  Calixtu^^ 
Mcisner,  Bnldnnn,  Bechman,  and  others.    Hitn'kics,  whoni  04^| 
hard  qnotes  ajiprovingly,  makes  the  Rtntement  of  this  middl^^ 
view,  in  these  words :  *'  That  the  infante  of  pagans  ai-e  saved, 
outside  of  the  Church,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  silence  of 
Scripture  forbids  us  to  pronounce  with  assurance  on  the  one 
iide,  yet  I  would  not  dare  to  aflirm,  on  the  other,  that  t\\ 
IHllo  ont«.  wilboiit  distinclion,  arc  lost. 

"For.  1.  8iuoe  God  dcsiresi  the  death  of  none,  absolutely,!! 
enniiot  rightly  be  sup^iOMid  that  he  tukvs  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  these  iiltle  one«.     2.  Chrtifl  died  fur  ibem  al«>.     3.  The/ 
are  iK-eewarily  excluded  from  the  nee  of  the  Sacramentfi.    ^' 
will  God  vit»it  tlie  children  with  etcnml  death,  on  aceoutil 
the  impiety  of  the  parents.     Kzek.  xviii.     We  commit  tlid 
therefore,  to  the  decision  of  God." 

CoTTA  approves  of  the  most  hopeful  view  of  their  conditiirai 
and  argnes  for  it  — "  1.  From  the  infinite  pity  of  God. 
The  extent  of  the  benefits  wrought  by  Christ.  8.  The  anal' 
ogy  of  faith  —  no  one  abM>lutely  reprobated,  bnt  aetunl  an'*" 
Hef  alone  condemns.  4.  Not  the  aleicnee,  but  the  eonlemjii  <^ 
Baptism  condcnins.  5.  God  ejtn  operate  in  an  extraopdinaT 
way.  fi.  Though  originnl  sin,  in  it^ff,  merits  dntnnalion,  u"^ 
is  a  mffifirvt  cause  of  it,  yet  it  is  not  (because  of  God's  in/"''' 
joodjifw)  nn  adequate  cause  of  the  actual  infliction  of  thai 
condemnation." 

The  facis  we  have  dwelt  upon  dispose  of  another  cbs^ 
«.    ii>|.ti,m.i  against  onr  Church  —  the  charge  of  teaching 
nfnn»>ia<i       nnscriplnnil  doctrine  in  regard  to  regenerali""*, 
and  the  relation  of  llaptism  to  it. 

*^'cv  t>itaariBtl«D  OB  Original  Sin. 
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Tlie  Definite  Platform  nay  a  of  **  Baptiaraal  Regoneration :  " 
**  By  this  defiignation  io  meant  the  doctrine  that  Baptism  ib 
necessarily  and  invariably  attended  by  spiritual  regeneration, 
and  that  snch  aater  Bapihrn  is  uncoif/ilionaUff  caat'utial  t*  tai- 
Tation."  "  Regeneration,  in  it«  proper  sense  of  the  tomi,  oon- 
ina  radical  change  in  our  religious  viowe  —  in  our  religious 

iling»,  purposes,  habits  of  nctioii."  The  Miami  i^ynod,  in 
18&8,  aet  forth  what  they  suppo«c  to  be  roeaut  by  the  cbai^e, 
when  "  they  utterly  repudiate  and  nhlior  "  (aa  well  they  may) 
the  following  error:  "  Biiptismnl  regoncraliou  —  that  if),  that 
Baptiiim  is  neceosarily  eonticcted  with,  or  attended  by,  an 
internal  spiritual  change  ex  fp^rf  opiralo,  or  from  the  mere  out- 
ward i)ei-formance  of  the  act.'"*  Their  definition  and  that  of 
the  Platform  are  subetantially  the  same,  though  we  do  not 
understand  them  to  charge  each  a  doctrine  upon  their  Church 
or  it«  Confession. 

The  charge  against  our  Church  of  teaching  "Baptismal 
Regeneration,"  as  thove  who  make  the  charge  dc6nc  it,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  utt't-rly  ungrounded.  Tt  is  not  true  in  it«  general 
Btntement  nor  in  itii  details ;  it  in  utterly  without  warrant  in 
the  whole,  or  in  a  single  [nrticutar.  We  have  presented  a 
few  facts  in  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  Raptism,  as  confessed  by  our  Cliurch,  and  as  ^^  ™„,i„, 
misrepresented  and  assailed  in  the  Definite  Plat-  '"■"»  "'  "*i- 
fonn.  It  ia  always  an  intcrcBiing  question,  often 
a  very  important  one,  If  we  give  up  that  which  is  aaaailed, 
what  shall  vre  have  in  the  place  of  it?  This  qnestion  is  of 
great  imparlance  in  tb*  pn-s^nt  case.  What  oquiralont  do 
lhn«'  propose  to  the  Church,  who  ask  her  to  give  up  Ikt  most 
eheriitlfiod  doctrinetl  What  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Dofinilo 
Platform  proi»rt*Mi  an  the  true  om-,  in  pliioe  of  that  theory  of 
"  (taptismal  lieg<>iieratio(i"  which  it  denonncea?  It  ,  n,p„„  ^ 
is  thiA,  "Baptism  in  adults  a  a  pUtlge  and  cosrn-  •<<«ii».  n*o»»- 
Tlox  of  obtaining  iho«e  hlcswinira  pnrchaMHl  by  riMtew  n» 
CbriAt,  and  oHbred  to  »lt  who  r«pent,  Wiiere  in  '■•^■ 
llim,  and  prorce<i  Ilia  name  by  Baptism." 

Now,  is  not  that  which  is  a  cqxditiom  of  obtaining  a  thing 
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necessary  to  it  —  and  is  not  "  salvation  "  the  generic  term  for 
the  "blessings  purchased  by  Christ?"  How,  then,  can  the 
Plttfforra  take  oft'euce  at  the  Ninth  Article  of  oar  Confeflrion! 
Just  put  them  side  hy  side : 


Aug.  Conr,:  Bn)itiiim 
Uer.    FUl.:   BapiiBm 


IS  necesBsrj 
\r  B  tondtlion 
of  oblaining 


to  ■alTstion. 

those  bleMinga  purcfaased. 

hj  Chriit. 


Then  comes  the  question  of  the  Baptism  of  infants.    Tint 

s.  Biptim  of  ''^'"^  i^  ^^^  ^16^  which  is  to  supersede  that  anni- 

intiiiti.  hilated  theory  (if  that   may  he   said   annihilited 

which  never  existed,)  "  that  Baptism  is  a  converting  ordinaiut 

in  infants^ " 

The  theory  is  this  {p.  31) :  "  Baptism,  in  infante,  is  the  jjffdjt 
of  the  besfoivment  of  those  blessings  purchased  by  Christ,  for  »1L 
These  blessings  are,  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  exemption  from  tbe 
penal  consequences  of  natural  depravity  (which  would  atletf 
be  exclusion  from  heaven)  on  account  of  moral  disqualification 
for  admission,"  etc. 

Look  now  at  this,  and  compare  it  with  what  onr  Confeffioii 
says  on  the  Baptism  of  Infants.  (Art.  IX.)  All  that  it  nn 
on  the  subject  is : 

1.  "  That  children  are  to  he  baptized."  Here  the  PlatfwiB 
assents  fully. 

2.  "  That  hy  this  Baptism  they  are  offered  and  eomniittoi 
to  God." 

Here,  too,  we  apprehend,  there  will  be  no  dissent,  li>r  it  o 
said  :  "  Baptism  in  infante,  is  the  pledge  of  reception  intotlx 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need." 

3.  "Being  offered  in  Baptism  to  Ood,  they  are  well-pleaang 
to  God,  (that  is,)  are  received  into  the  favor  of  Gfod,"  Bayatbi 
Confession,  and  here  it  ceases  to  define  the  bleBsings  of  Bap- 
tism ;  but  the  Platform  goes  nmch  farther.  "Baptism  in 
infants,"  it  says,  "  is  a  pledge."  The  first  blessing  of  wbich  it 
declares  it  to  be  a  pledge  is  "  forgiveness  of  sins,"  coneedinj 
this,  that  infants  have  sins ;  that  they  need  the  forgivenew  of 
mns ;  that  baptized  infunts  have  the  jiledge  of  the  forgivenesoi 
their  sins,  and,  of  necessary  consequence,  that  unbaptiztd  inftof 
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h»vc  no  pledge  of  the  forgiveneea  of  their  sins  ;  in  other  wordft, 
that  tliere  is  ao  ^.edgg  that  the  eins  of  iiiiha]iti»'d  infniits  are 
forgiren  ;  for  if  they  have  the  jiledge,  too,  though  they  havo 
DO  Baptiiiiii,  how  can  Baptism  be  t]ie  pledge  of  forgtveneod  ? 

The  words  that  follow  now,  are  oxplaiiatory  of  the  preced- 
ing one*.  *'  Thc«e  btetutiugK  are  forgivon««  of  ains,  or  exenip- 
tiou  from  the  penal  conwqncnec*  of  natural  depravity."  For- 
giveness is  defined  to  be  "  exemption  from  penal  con»e<|itencea." 
Siu«  are  defined  to  be  "natural  depravity." 

Xow  wherein  does  this  doctrine  diflcr  from  the  old  one,  that 
in  Baptism  the  "  reatu^"  or  liability  of  original  sin  is  taken 
away,  although  the  "  maUrtaU  "  remains?*  except,  perhaps,  in 
this.  That  Luther  eupposv^  Ood  graciously  to  do  it  by  lUs  Holy 
S|Nrit  tArough  the  Biiptism,  wliilo  the  Platform  may  mean, 
that  Baptism  is  only  the  pfffge  that  it  is  done,  but  it  is  done 
either  way,  aud  in  both  Baptism  is  the  proof,  at  least,  that 
it  is  done. 

But  we  have,  furf hprmore,  a  statement  of  what  "  the  penal 
conaeqneuceA  of  natural  depravity"  are:  "Which  would,  at 
leoflt,  be  exdusion  tVom  Atiiwa,  on  acconnt  of  moral  disqualift* 
cation  for  admission." 

Xow,  analyze  this  proposition,  and  you  have  the  foliowiug 
result: 

1.  That  infants  have  nataral  depravity,  which  is  a  moral 
disqualification  for  heaven. 

2.  That  this  natural  depravity  has  penal  amaeqiuneci,  that  i«, 
is  a  punixh'iUe  Ihimj ;  that  infants,  constqtuntly,  hate  moral 
ehiraciiTy  and  some  sort  of  moral  afxottntahilitif ;  are  the  subjecta 
of  law,  aa  to  iu  obligation,  for  thoy  have  sins  to  be  forgiven ; 
and  of  law  aa  to  ib  painf^  for  thoy  am  subject  to  "  penal 
coQsequencefl." 

3.  That  this  punishment  woul<)  be  exclusion  from  heaven. 
Bot  this  statement  is  qualified  iu  a  very  remarkable  way  — 
"would,  at  UaM,  be  exclusion  from  heaven,"  —  that  is  the 
minimum.  Tlie  words  "af  UaM"  seem  to  mark  this  train  of 
thought:  "  Thoy  would,  nl  ttast,  be  excluded  from  heaven,  even 
If  thuy  were  not  sent  to  hell."    Kow  this  style  of  thinking,  as 

•  Xfolof.  ConrM*.,  83,  3& 
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it  has  in  it,  uiiconaciouely  to  ita  author,  we  traat  and  believe 

—  as  it  lias  in  it  a  tiugc  of  Pclagianiam  —  bo  it  trembles,  \ogt- 
cally,  upon  the  very  border  of  that  figment  to  which  the  Pela- 
gianiam  of  the  Cliupcli  of  Rome,  combined  with  her  strong 
aacramentulisra,  leada  her  —  the  doctrine  of  a  limhus  infantum. 
She  was  too  sacrauuniid  to  admit  that  the  original  ain  of  ft 
child  could  be  removed  without  Baptism  ;  too  Pelagian  to  con- 
cede that  original  ain  muat,  in  its  own  nature,  apart  from  God'i 
grace,  brivg  dettlh  eternal.  Her  sticraincnUdism,  therefore,  kept 
the  unUiptizcd  child  out  of  heaven  ;  her  Pdagianism  kept  il  out 
of  luM,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  two  generated  a  tertium  quid 

—  the  fancy  of  a  "  limbas  infantum,"  or  place  which,  withont 
being  hell,  was  yet  one  of  exclusion  from  heaven,  a  mild  pa^ 
dition,  whereby  infanta  not  wholly  saved  were,  neverthdesB, 
not  totally  lost.  And  the  shadow  of  this  very  tendency  ahowi 
itaclf  in  the  words  we  have  quoted  from  the  Platform. 

Connecting  the  tliree  propoaitiona  now,  with  what  has  pifr 
ceded  them,  wo  reach,  then,  furthermore, 

4.  That  God  grants  forgivenesa  of  the  ains  of  the  haptited 
iufaut,  forgivea  ita  natural  depravity,  exempta  it,  of  coone, 
from  the  penal  consequences  thereof,  and  thua,  if  it  ia  not  saved 
from  a  liability  to  eternal  death,  it  is,  **at  Ica^"  saved  from 
exclusion  from  heaven.  If  the  Platform  means  that  the  sin  (^ 
an  infant,  unforgiven,  would  briug  eternal  death  to  it,  then  it 
gocB  as  far  us  the  extrenicst  views  of  the  nature  of  original  on 
can  go,and  vindicates  the  very  strongest  expressions  of  the  Con- 
fession on  this  point ;  and  if  it  means  that  original  sin  woaid 
exclude  it  from  heaven  without  consigning  it  to  despair,  it  hu 
virtually  the  doctriiie  of  the  Uiidius  infantum. 

5.  And  finally,  Baptism  in  infants  is  the  pledge  of  all  tiiil 

—  they  have  the  pledge  —  and,  of  consequence,  nnbaptiied 
infants  have  not.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  aasttrajwe  thit 
every  baptized  child  has  this  great  thing,  "forgiveneaa  of 
sins." 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  all  this,  the  Platform  cloM 
its  diacussiou  on  this  point  with  these  words  (p.  81):  "It" 
proper  to  remark:  that  the  greater  jairt  of  the  passages  in  the 
former  Symbols,  relating  to  thia  subject,  ate,  and  doobtU* 
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nuty  be,  explained  hy  many,  to  eignify  no  more  than  vx  above 
iaetdcate."  We  underftsiKl  tlic  autltor  iu  this  to  concede,  not 
simply  that  they  are  »o  exjilaiiied,  but  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
susceptible  of  this  explanation,  and  that  this  may  be  really 
their  lueaniDg. 

It  i«  our  sincere  belief,  that  if  the  enei^  which  has  been 
expended  in  aMutiling  as  doctrines  taught  by  our  Confeaaionn 
what  they  dt>  not  touch,  had  been  devotvd  to  asccrtaiuiiig  wbat 
is  their  real  meuntitg,  theiie  years  of  sad  controvcwy  would 
have  l)ceii  years  of  building  up,  and  of  clo«cr  union,  not  yoni^ 
of  conllict,year>i  in  which  our  ministry  and  ntcmber^  have  had 
their  miiidH  poisoned  against  the  truth  of  Uod  as  held  by  our 
Church. 

Bat,  while  there  are  apparent  points  of  identity  with  the 
Chnrch  doctrine  in  that  of  the  Platform,  there  is  one  ehas}K  ia 
its  theory  which  nothing  can  bridge  over,  a  cantradiclion  of 
the  U06t  palpable  and  fatal  character.  That  vital  defect  ia 
this,  that  while  this  theory  secures  the  forgiveneas  of  an  infant's 
sin»,  it  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  change  of  its  sinful 
ualure.  While  it  provides  for  its  ejcmjrfion  from  penalti/y  it 
leavoA  utterly  out  of  tight  the  eorrtetion  of  its  depravity,  which 
is  a  more  fi-arful  thing  than  the  jtcnalty  which  follon-s  it;  for 
in  the  pure  judgment  of  eanctilied  reason,  it  would  be  bettor 
to  ho  holy  and  yet  bear  the  peualty  of  sin,  than  to  bo  sinful 
and  have  the  immunities  of  holiness;  better  to  be  sinless, 
although  in  hell,  than  to  be  polluted  and  in  heaven.  The  the- 
ory concedes  that  there  is  in  "  infants  a  uwral  tUsqualifii^ion 
for  heaven."  It  absolutely  needs,  therefore,  before  an  infant 
can  have  a  jJ/viifc  in  Baptism  of  its  salvation,  that  there  shidl 
be  a  pledge  provided  for  its  moral  qualification  for  heaven,  and 
this  moral  qualification  must  be  ruikkkkatiox. 

But  the  theory  not  only  does  not  provide  for  this,  but  as  far 
as  It  is  stated  in  the  Platform,  al)flolutclye.KcludeA  it.  It  says, 
**  Baptism  in  infants  is  a  pledgo  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins," 
bat  It  says  not  a  word  of  the  rcmoral  of  sins  in  whole  or  iu 
{Mrt.  The  cardinal  dufect,  therefore,  is,  that  it  provides  a 
pledge  that  the  bUmngs  whieK  fallov)  regauration  shall  be 
giTea,  but  provides  none  that  the  regeneration  it«elf  shall  be 
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given  —  it  provides  that  the  child  shall  he  saved  from  the  pen- 
alti/  of  BID  without  being  saved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the 
gin  itself;  saved,  in  fact,  in  ita  eina,  not  from  them.  To  what 
end  would  a  child  enter  heaven  if  ita  nature  were  unchanged. 
Forgiving  a  siu  in  uo  aeiiBc  cliaiiges  its  character.  And  where 
in  the  Word  of  Crod  is  there  the  shadow  of  that  balefal  doc- 
trine, that  the  sins  of  an  unregenerate  person  are  forgiven  ;  where 
the  shadow  of  that  deadly  error,  that  God  haa  provided  a 
Church,  into  which,  by  His  own  ordinance,  and  at  His  am- 
Ttumtt,  millions  are  brought,  without  any  change  in  a  nature 
whose  moral  evil  is  such  ae  would  condemn  them  forever  to 
cxcluaion  from  heaven  —  where  is  the  shadow  of  that  &tal 
delusion,  that  the  curse  of  siu  can  be  removed  while  the  sin 
itself  remains  dominant  ? 

But  if  a  refuge  is  sought  in  saying  that  Infanta  are  regen- 
erated,  but  that  Baptism,  in  all  its  parts,  element,  Word  and 
Spirit,  is  not  the  ordinary  channel  of  this  grace,  this  is  to 
accept  a  theory  which  has  every  difficulty  which  carnal  reason 
urgee  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  which  has  noth- 
ing that  even  looks  like  a  warrant  for  it  in  Ood'a  Word,  and 
which,  run  out  logically,  would  destroy  the  whole  character 
of  Christianity  as  a  ayatem  of  wonderful  means  to  beneficent 
ends. 
Dr.  Heppe,  in  his  Dogmatik  of  the  Evangelical  Keformed 

Church  (1861),  presents  the  doctrines  of  the  Cal- 
LnitaeniD  Tiu.i  viniatic  Cuurches,  and  illustrates  his  tert  with 
otB-piKB  con,,  eitationa  from  their  standard  theologians.     The  doft- 

trine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  regard  to  Bap> 
tism,  is  often  very  severely  spoken  of  by  Catviniata  —  it  i*, 
indeed,  one  of  the  main  points  of  attack.  Perhaps  it  may  d(A 
he  without  some  interest  to  compare  the  Lutheran  and  Oal- 
vinistic  views  in  regard  to  this  important  subject. 

The  definitions  of  Baptism  which  Heppe  givea  as  purely  Cal- 
viniatic  and  Eefomicd,  are  as  follows:  "Baptism  ia  a  sacra- 
ment, in  which  those  to  whom  the  covenant  of  grace  pertains,  aw 
washed  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  that  ia,  that  to  those  who  are  baptized,  it  is  sigmjied  and 
S€aled,tha.t  they  are  received  into  the  eommunion  of  the  covfflumt 
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ctgnix,{ii'e  inserted  into  Christ  and  His  mystic hody.the  Church, 
HFC  JHfiiJied  hy  God,  for  the  sake  of  CliriBt's  blood  shed  for  us, 
*Dd  regenrraUd  by  Christ's  Spirit."  This  definition  he  givea 
from  PoLAKCS.  Anotlitir  uiid  shorter  o»o  he  fum)Bhi?s  from 
AVoLLKBiDS,  08  follows :  "  iUptism  is  the  firet  eacraiueut  of  tho 
new  covenant,  in  which  to  the  elft  received  into  tho  family  of 
God,  by  the  outwanl  application  of  wnter,  Ifte  mniagion  of  situ 
and  ngenrration  fcy  the  Uoori  if  Chrijft,  and  fty  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  ' 
aeaUd."  He  givee  only  one  other,  whicii  is  from  Hbidbooxb, 
thiu :  "  Baptism  i«  the  aacramtiU  of  regeneraitoH,  in  which  lo  each 
and  to  ettryone  embraced  in  the  eovenant  of  GoJ,  the  inward  koM* 
lag  from  sins  through  the  Hood  OTid  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  declared 
ami  sealed." 

The  doctrine  thus  stated,  aud  correctly  stated,  for  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  all  geooine  Oalvinists,  involrea  several  things, 
which  the  detractors  of  our  Chun-h  iimy  do  well  to  ponder. 
I^rst,  It  draws  a  liue  between  baptized  infants  as  well  as 
between  baptiKcd  adults,  represent ing  8onie  n»  belonging  to  the 
elect,  some  to  rhc  non-elect,  some  s«  belonging  lo  tho  class  to 
whom  the  covenant  of  grace  pertains,  otiient  >u)  not  of  that 
dsM.  Shall  we  prefer  this  part  of  the  doctrine  to  thai  which 
teaohc«  that  Ood  ia  the  Father  of  all,  and  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  all,  ht-artily  loving  all  and  dcfliring  to  save  them  ?  Can  a 
tnoltier  believe  it  possiNt  that  between  her  two  beloved  little 
children  prattling  at  her  knee,  there  may  be,  in  God's  /ow, 
iritf,  awl  purpose,  a  rhasm  rleft  bai-k  into  eternity,  and  nmning 
ditien  to  the  bottom  of  hell  T  Can  she  believe  this  when  her  con- 
science telU  her  that  the  slightest  partiality  on  her  part,  for  the 
one  or  the  other,  would  lie  a  crime?  Can  she  liolievo  that 
God's  absolute  sovereignly  elects  abtwliitely  one  of  her  childron 
to  eternal  glory,  and  passes  by  the  other,  when  that  paxtting 
by  iiw.x'*«irily  involve*  tta  rain  forever?  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  High  Calviiiinm  baa, in  so  many  casen,  been  the  mother 
of  Cniversalism  —  that  men  who  start  with  tho  premise,  that 
the  absolute.-  i^ovcrcignty  of  Gml  determines  the  eternal  estate 
of  mcu,  should  draw  the  inference,  not  that  lie  electa  some  to 
life,  aud  i«i%'c«  the  maas  to  go  to  perdition,  bnt  that  Ho  elocta 
off/    Sluill  we  give  op  this  part  of  the  baptismal  doutrine  of 
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the  Cbarcht    And  yet  if  we  aurreticter  it  —  if  we  any  the  doo> 
trioe  of  Baptism  ia  not  a  fuiKlameiital  one  in  our  syatem,  tne 
may  tuuvh  unioiig  iib  ou  tins  jwint  what  they  picafio.     What  la 
to  prevent  ihv»v  \\v\\'»  from  Wing  prvacbvd  in  our  pulpila  itnj 
taught  in  our  hoiiM«? 

A  second  feature  of  the  Oalviuii<iic  riew  of  Bnjttism 
that   to  Mow   prr/tftly  alike  in  all  prrgoHol  ny/Jcrf*,   Baf 
eamet  leUh  tntirdy  liifferfM  /tinetioM,    To  one  iufant  it  signs 
and  seals  contmunioit  in  Ike  eownant,  int^rtioH  into  Cfirift,JtiS' 
lifinidun   and  regetteration ;   to  another,  perfectly  alike  in  nil 
personal  respects,  it  si^iifies  and  seals  nothing.    Ko  parent 
knows  wliat  his  child  rccoivea  in  Bnptiiint,  whctbi-r  it  l>e  a 
mere  handful  of  water  on  its  hair,  or  tlie  ecai  of  blessings, 
infinite  like  God,  and  irrevocable  to  all  eternity.    TliB  minis- 
ter docs  not  know  what  he  has  done ;  whether  he  has  sealed 
the  everlasting  covenant  of  God  with  an  immorial  sonl,  ot 
thrown  awny  time  and  breath  in  uttering  mocking  wonis, 
that  little  being  which  nmiles   and  prattles,  in  utter  uncoil 
Bciousneas  that  it  ia  abandoned  to  a  destiny  of  endless  pain,  of 
Qn8[>eakaljlc  horror.     Can  we  give  up  the  baptiemal  doctrine 
of  our  Church  for  thia?    Our  Church  tells  us  that  Baptism 
makes  the  offer  of  the  same  blessing  to  every  human  creature 
who  receivee  it ;   that  a  diflbrence  in  the  reault  of  Baptism 
depends  upon  no  lack  of  the  divine  grace,  on  no  secret  counsel 
of  God,  hut  upon  the  voluntary'  difFcrences  of  adults  —  and 
that  as  there  arc  no  nich  illtrcrcnccs  in  infants,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  efl'ecta  of  Baptism  to  them.    Surely  Lather«n$ 
should  ataiid  shoulder  tn  sboiilder  in  this,  that  whatever  be  the 
blessing  of  Baptism,  be  it  little  or  great,  vague  or  well-dclined, 
it  is  offered  alike  to  all,  and  conferred  alike  upon  all  who 
not  present  in  themselves  tbe  vnliintary  barrier  to  its  receptit 
Yet  if  we  say  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  ia  non-fmidameutal,  the 
very  errors  may  be  set  forth  in  our  tbcolc^cat  chairs,  taught 
in  our  Catechisms,  and  set  forth  in  our  pulpits. 

A  third  element  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Baptism  ia»^ 
that  to  those  for  whom  any  of  tbe  blessings  of  Baptism  ar^f 
designed,  it  supposes  the  scjiling  of  as  great  Ue^ngs^  as  on  th© 
strongest  sacrumctitul  theory,  cvcu  that  of  tbe  Church  oC_ 
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Roraoicrsiclf,  \9  cotiferrwl  by  Baptimii ;  it  eeflln  to  the  elect,  to 
whom  uloiie  ltd  bleMitici  belong.  re<Te{>tioii  into  the  "cominn* 
nioD,  thiit  18  the  fellowship  in,  the  jiartic-ipation  iii,  the  enre- 
niiiil  of  ppiice,"  "  insertion  into  ChriBt  inid  His  mystic  body," 
'•  justificiition,"  "  regeneration,"  and  "  the  inward  washing  of 
iio."  Two  infant  brothers,  twins,  we  will  eay,  are  ofl'eted  for 
BAptUm  ;  whatsoever  is  to  come  to  pass  has  been  unchangea- 
Ijr  oninined  by  God  from  eteniity  in  regard  to  them;  one  of 
the  twins  may  be  "e/cW,"  may  have  been  predestinated  unto 
everlasting  life :  the  other  is  non-clet-t.  is  forcordjiim-d  to  over- 
lasting  death,  particularly  and  unfhangeabl)-.  Thv  twin«  di« 
in  infancy,  the  elect  one.  by  tho  terms  of  the  theory,  i«  rogcu- 
erat«(),  the  non-elect  is  unn'gciipmte*;  tho  ont-  is  saved,  tho 
other  is  lost;  thu  grace  of  Uuptiem  Wlougeth  to  thu  elect 
infant  %tcording  to  the  counsel  of  God'«  own  will,  and  there- 
fore" baptismal  graco," —  that  i*  a  Calvinistic  idea,  too, — th«l 
fore  bapti^inial  grace  U  "  not  owly  ofcrd,  but  roiily  conferred  ort" 
that  infant."  To  an  elect  infant  dying  soon  after  its  llnptism, 
the  Calriniatic  theory  aeema  to  give  as  much  as  the  highest 
theory  of  "baptismal  regeneration."  Let  Lntheratia  remem- 
ber that  it  is  here  conceded  that  the  highest  bleseings  which 
oar  Church  teaches  us  arc  connected  alone  with  a  icorthtf 
entrauee  into  th«  baptismal  covenant,  and  a  fiiithfid  eonlinU'j 

'anee  ther«in,  arc  acknowlcdgiHl  by  Cjilvini^ta  to  bo  acluallj 
*«/<:'/ therein  —  that  is,  that  tiod  wia  hi^  hand  to  it,  by  the 
act  of  baptizing,  that  the  elect  do  th^-n  have,  or  shnll  t/rt  bare, 
if  lliey  have  not  tlien.jnatitication,  regeneration,  and  inward 
washing  from  sin.  Shall  we  take  otl'enee  at  the  doctrine  of 
oar  Cl|iirch,  which  asks  us  to  receive  as  an  article  of  faith,  in 

'regard  to  the  eDicacy  of  Itaptism,  no  more  than  is  siinmied  up 
to  the  words  of  our  Confession,  that  "through  Baptism  the 
grace  of  tJod  is  of1V-r<>d,  that  ehiUren  are  to  be  ba[<ti3Ee<l,  and 

■lieing  through   Itaptisni  otl'cred  to  God,  are  rcceiviil  into  Hie 

Here,  then,  we  rest  the  caee.  llio  doctrine  of  Baptism  held 
and  confessed  by  the  Kvangolical  Lulbcniu  Church  is,  as  wo 
believe  all  her  doctrine*  are,  nheolutvly  accordant  in  every 
part  with  the  Word  of  God.    To  abido  by  her  Confeeeioit,  i« 
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to  abide  by  the  VTonl,  and  lh«re  ebe  and  ber  true  cl 
mil  rosU  If  we  destroy  tbe  bistorical  life  of  our  Cburcb,  aud 
abandon  ber  Confi<«8ioD,  whither  can  we  go?  Wbiit  eystciu 
can  we  accept  which  will  meet  so  fulljr  our  waiiu?  If  w« 
destroy  or  rend  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  allow  as  normal  and 
final  juBt  as  much  deviation  ii«  the  individual  may  wiph  from 
all  to  which  »he  btu  boon  pli-dgod  in  ber  history,  from  all  that 
is  involved  in  her  very  niiDic,  from  all  that  gave  her  distinctive 
being,  what  mny  wc  bn}^>e  lo  eetubliiih  in  her  plat-c  to  justify  so 
fearful  uu  cxpcritui'nt,  and  to  iudeuiuify  the  world  for  so  gre^t 
aloaa?^  jH 

Thc'final  proiKwition  of  the  Confession  is  antithetical,  an^^ 
Tt*  ABitihm*  iirrangL^  itself  into  thrw  jiurts: 
eriii>0nr<-i4a.       -j_  uQg  i]^\g   accowiit  thu  Anabftptists  aro   con- 
demned."   "  Dcrhalben  werdcn  die  WiodertKufor  vcrworfen." 
"Unmimnt  Anabaptistas." 

S.  *''Who  disapprove  of  tbe  Baptism  of  children  and  tcavh 
that  it  is  not  right.''  "M'elohe  lehren  <lasH  die  Kindertuuf 
oiobt  recht  sei."     "  Qui  iiaprobant  baptismum  puerorum."     ^y 

8.  "  And  affirm  that  children  are  saved  without  Baptism. ^| 
"  Et  affirmant  pueroH  sino  baptismo  sulvus  fieri."  ^ 

I.  The  Anabaptists  took  thoir  name  from  their  repetition  of 
itw  Auttop-  Baptism  in  tbo  owo  of  those  who  bad  been  bap> 
tizcd  iu  infancy.    {Afia  in  contposiliou  indicates 
repetition.)    Tbey  have  aUo  lieen  called  Katabaptists  t'rom 
their  opposition  to  the  Baptism  of  children.    The  early  Ana- 
tjaplists  with  whom  our  Reformers  had  lo  contend,  nuide  their 
main  op]>o«ition  to  infant  Baptism,  andaltbough  theyiuioicrsct^^ 
they  certainly  gave  little  prominence  (if  they  gave  any)  tf^| 
the  question  of  mode,  as  compured  with  modern  Baptists. 
The  sect  of  Anabaptists  made  their  appearance  in  history 
soon  after  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  Reformation,  and  excited  <\i»-     „ 
tarbances  in  Saxony  in  1522.    The  roots  of  the  Anabaptifl^l 
movement,  especially  on  its  political  side,  strike  deep  into  ih^^ 
Middle  Ages.    Tbe  Hefurmation  was  not  its  eause,  although 
Anabaptism  often  made  the  Reformation  its  occasion.   Fanati- 
cism  always  strives  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  faith  in  one  direc- 
tion, aa  Formalism  strives  to  stitle  it  iu  the  other.     A  pur 
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Cborcb  stands  in  Hvtog  aittagonUm  to  the  formalism  of  Rom«, 
and  to  t>ie  faiiaticisni  of  all  ps«JU<Io-Prote«taiiti«m.  It  lias  the 
body,  but  disavows  tlic  tlo-tli ;  it  lias  Hpirituality,  but  carefully 
^tirds  it  agaiitiit  running  into  ttpiritunliank. 

The  most  rennwncd  of  the  Anahnjttifita  in  history  \raa 
Thomas  MuKNZKit,  who  was  originally  preacher  in 
AlUtaedt.  lie  was  deposed  on  account  of  his 
fanaticism,  and  uniting  himself  with  the  Anuhaptists,  became 
their  leader.  He  publi»hetl  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  Baptism 
of  children.  Leaving  i^axony,  he  pa«^«d  tbrnugh  a  lan^e  poi^ 
tion  of  Germauy  with  his  aoAociatei',  everywhere  tindiug, 
among  a  population  d^raded  by  the  eturent  Komanism, 
abundance  of  adherents.  Kctuniinf^  to  Saxnny,  he  established 
hini»elf  At  Muelilbus,  where  he  arouaod  the  jienHantry.clnimed 
princely  authority,  gathered  an  array,  abolished  the  magls* 
traoy,  proclaimed  that  in  future  Christ  alone  was  to  be  king, 
and  made  war  in  lo2o  upon  the  princes  thcmeelvcfl.  The 
febd  bands  were  defeated  at  Franckenhus,  and  Macnzer  was 
put  to  death.  Proinineiit  also  among  the  Anabaptists  were 
those  who  were  led  by  Jons  o?  Lithen,  »o  called  ^„^j.,j^ 
from  liis  having  seised  upon  that  city,  where  be 
overthrew  the  tnagiatracy,  assumwl  the  government  with  the 
title  of  king,  made  laws  to  suit  biniBelf  luid  his  foliuwcre.  tind 
practised  great  craeities  toward  those  who  did  not  yield  llicm- 
•elvee  to  him.  The  city  was  l>et;t<?ged  in  1526 ;  an  imnicn«e 
BQinber  of  his  adherents  were  itlaiu,  and  be  hiniiieir  was 
potiodeath.  Itisevidentthat  the  Anabaptist  movement  was 
political  a«  well  as  religlouit.  and  was  largely  a  reaction,  blind 
and  ignorani,  agaiuat  gross  abuses.  The  Anahaptista  are  con- 
demned ID  the  Confeenon,  not  in  their  persons,  hnt  in  their 
errors;  the  man  was  not  condemned  —  the  errorist.or  more 
atriclly  the  error  in  the  ©rrorist,  was  condemned. 

n.  The  SKCOXD  point  is:  "  Who  disapprove  of  the  Baptism 
of  children,  and  teach  that  it  is  not  right." 

It  \i  natural  here  to  look  at  the  grouuds  on  which  tbc  Aiia- 
baptista  object  to  lufant  Unptiam,  and  eay  that  it  AtiiBi»~<*  »r 
it  not  right.  The  most  plaumblo  arguments  which  ■**  ■*»>•»"•»■ 
they  urge  against  it,  have  been  in  a  large  part  anticipated  in 
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our  rlt8ca88ion,  but  we  «h»1l,  nev«rtlie)e«8,  notice  the  tit 
itronge*t,  the  only  "nw  whic'li  seem  to  carry  any  weight  wit 
thciii.     Much  of  the  eurlier  Aiin)i»iitiBt  argiimeitt  ha« 
ahttniloiicd,  as,  for  exnmiile,  that  ns  our  ^a^-iour  was  1>ap' 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  ngq,  iiifnr.ts  ought  not  to  he  ha 
tizt^d.     The  thn>o  argutueuts  whiuh    hare   bc«ii    urged  wit 
most  pluumbility  arc: 

1.  That  there  is  no  cxprcws  commnnd  for  infant  Baptism. 

To  this  we  reply:  a.  That  there  is  an  express  command. 
Our  Lord  commands  his  Apostles  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations  by  baptizing  them.  The  word  "  nations  "  embraces 
infanta.  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 
(Acts  xvii.  26.)  Tlie  redemption  is  as  wide  at<  the  creation, 
nnd  the  power  of  applicution  as  wide  ae  the  redemption.  The 
*'  nation*,"  therefore,  which  God  ha«  made,  redeemed,  and  de- 
sires to  gulher  into  His  Church,  arc  nationtt  of  childreu  as  well 
A«  of  ftdull».  "  It  is  most  certain,"  8«y«  the  Apology,*  "  that 
the  ])romiso  of  snivniion  pertnins  also  to  little  children.  Bat 
the  promises  do  not  pertain  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  cannot  exist  without  th 
Word  and  Sacraments,  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  bapti 
little  children,  that  the  promise  of  salvation  may  be  applied 
them,  according  to  Christ's  command  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  *  Bap- 
tize all  nations,'  in  nhieb  words  ae  salvation  is  offered  to  nil, 
so  Baptism  is  offered  to  all  —  to  men,  to  women,  to  children,  to^J 
infants.  It  olearly  follows,  therefore,  that  infants  are  to  M^| 
baptized,  inasmnch  as  salvation  is  offered  in  Baptism  —  in  and  ' 
with  Baptism  the  common  grace  and  treasure  of  the  Gospel  i 
offered  to  them." 

b.  When  .leans  says :  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
fleah,"  and  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again  of  water  and  of  tbo 
Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  He  tcachoB 
that  infants,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  fle«h,  must  be  born  ngaiu  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  must  be  baptiiied  and  become 
regenerate. 

c.  If  the  express  term  were  necessary,  men  and  womea 
equally  with  infants  would  he  excluded  from  Bapti&m,  I 
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uooe  of  them  are  spec'ilicslljr  mentioned  in  the  baptismal  com- 
toisaion  ;  in  other  words,  there  Is  -a  generic  exi>resa  command 
to  baptize  iofanls  on  the  one  band,  and  there  is  no  specific 
express  command  on  the  ottier  cither  as  regards  sex  or  age. 

d.  Infant  memlHTship,  scald  hy  a  suL-rumental  rile,  waa 
established  under  the  Olil  Testament.  If  it  had  been  deeig&ed 
to  almlieh  infant  membership  under  the  New  I^ejMinitation,  it 
would  bare  bwa  n«c«ft«arj'  to  do  it  in  »o  many  words.  The  qae»- 
tion  fairly-  put,  then, is  not,  "  Where  is  infant  Baptism  onjoinc<d 
in  the  New  Tt»tament  * "  but,  '•  \VIi«re  is  it  forbidden  ?  " 

e.  Infant  Hapti-titk  was  practised  by  the  Jews  in  New  Testa- 
ment timed.  Ligbtfoot,  the  greatest  of  the  old  rabbinical  schol- 
ars, sayfi,  in  hia  Harmony  on  John :  *  "  The  baptizing  of  infanta 
was  a  ibiiig  as  commonly  known  and  as  commonly  uaeil  before 
John's  coming,  and  at  the  time  of  hia  coming,  and  aubacqaently, 
as  anything  holy  that  waa  nsed  among  the  Jews,  and  they  were 
aa  familiarly  acquainted  with  infant  Baptism  as  they  were 
with  infant  circumcision."  And  this  he  proves  by  abundant 
citations  from  the  Talmud  and  the  old  rabbinical  writers.  It 
U  inconceivable,  therefore,  that  In  such  a  state  of  things  tlie 
Apostles  should  not  have  forbidden  infant  Baptism,  if  it  were 
DOt  meant  that  it  should  be  administered. 

/.  The  argument,  a /orfion;  If  in  the  Old  Testament,  com- 
paratively rCAtrioted  as  iu  range  was,  infanta  were  embraecd 
in  the  covenant,  much  more  ia  the  New  Testament,  broader 
«Dd  more  gracioua  than  the  Old  m  it  is,  would  they  be  em- 
l)raced.  But  infants  are  embraced  in  the  Old,  much  more 
than  in  the  New. 

g.  That  is  as  really  Scriptural  which  is  by  just  and  necessary 

consc^uencv  deduced  from  Scripture,  as  that  which  is  stated  in 

SC  in  M  Diany  words.     When  the  Bible  says:  "There  is  but 

QDO  God,"  it  means  just  as  much  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen 

«re  false,  as  if  it  were  said  in  so  many  words. 

■     2.  It  is  urged  that  a  covenant  requires  consciousness  and 

v^otelligcnce  on  the  p.irt  of  those  whom  it  embrucM ;  but  infanta 

r  can  have  no  conftviousneas  of  a  oovenant,  therefore  they  cantiot 

he  embraced  in  one. 

•Op«rs,ieW.     T«(.  Lp.*W 
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We  reply  to  this :  a.  Divwb  covonanls  do  not  rcqoiro  con- 
BciouHnr-flH  and  intvUigcnco  oa  tho  part  of  ftll  whom  they 
omhrafu.  On  the  ctmtmry,  they  cinbnK'O  not  only  iiifanli*,  hut 
pro8p4wtiv«]y  gcuorations  anborn,  ab,  for  cxnmple,  the  cove- 
nant M-ith  Ahnihani  and  hia  wed  after  him,  aeated  by  the  sacy 
rament  of  cin'umciftmii.  1 

h.  TlttUAN  covenanta  do  not  necessarily  require  consciousnesa 
and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  all  embraced  in  them,  but  rest 
on  the  right  of  the  adult  generation  to  represent,  and  act  for 
their  childrvn  and  posterity.  "Wo  arc  hound  by  the  constitu- 
tional  cotiipart  nimlc  by  our  fulhcr*  — bound  by  tho  oovenante 
nod  trufttiu*  with  fort'ign  nations  made  before  wo  were  born. 

e.  The  b«ptiainal  covenant  i>  a  volontary  covenant  in  odo 
•ense,  fliat  is  to  say,  the  child's  will  is  presumed  in  the  ciwc 
If  the  child  cannot  consciously  accept  tho  covenant,  neither  can 
it,  nor  doea  it,  reject  it.  In  another  aense,  however,  the  baptin- 
mal  covenant  la  not  %'oltiniary.  All  human  creatnrea  are  Imund 
to  be  children  of  God,  and  have  not  the  right  to  say  whether 
tbey  will  or  will  not  be  His  children.  If  my  child  has  not 
the  right  of  Bclf-dcciaion  as  to  whether  it  ahalt  honor  mo  aa  irs 
parent,  but  is  absolutely  l^ound  so  to  do,  though  it  never  wan 
consulted,  much  more  i^  that  snmo  child  bound  to  honor  God, 
uud  I  usurp  no  right  pertaining  to  it,  when,  o/s  its  repreaenta- 
live,  I  bind  it  by  covenant  to  that  to  which  it  is  bound  with- 
out covenant. 

8.  It  is  urged  that  aacranients  do  not  benefit  without  faith ; 
hut  the  infant  baa  no  faith,  therefore  Baptiara  can  do  it  no 
good. 

We  reply  to  tbia :  a.  If  infanta  demonstrably  have  no  faith, 
it  would  still  bo  possible  that  in  their  Baptism  there  is  a  treas- 
ure of  blessing,  the  full  understanding  and  use  of  which  is 
re*erved  for  them  wlien  they  can  have  feith,  even  as  a  father 
provides  for  his  babe,  or  baqneatha  to  it  many  things  which  it 
vannot  use  till  it  reaches  adnlt  life,  though  they  belong  to  i^ 
from  the  beginning. 

b.  But  infants  do  have  receptive  faith.    *'  When  we  ».ay  that" 
infants  believe  or  have  faith,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  unde^ 
stand,  or  have  conscioasneas  of  faith,  but  the  error  is  rejected 
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1)apliz«ct  infuTits  »rc  plcAsing  to  God,  and  urv  savod,  vsiih- 
out  any  adion  of  (hi  H'Ay  Spirit  in  iltent.  This  in  certain,  that 
tbc  Holy  Spirit  is  cflioauious  in  tlicin,  eo  that  ihvy  cun  receive 
th«grac«  of  God  and  ttic  rcrnisAion  of  sins.  TLu  Holy  Spirit 
oportitCA  ID  tlicm  iu  His  own  way,  wliicli  it  is  not  in  our  |>owct 
to  explain.  Tliat  o{KT»tion  of  the  Spirit  in  infants  wo  oalt 
faith,  and  wc  afUrm  timt  they  believe.  For  that  mean,  or 
organ,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God,oflerod  in  the  Won!  and 
S(lcramoni«,  10  ytcfittxi,  the  Seriptnre  calls  faith,  and  dochimi 
that  believers  nfvive  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  Christ  afErnis, 
Mark  x.  t.'),  llint  ndiilta  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  in  thcsiinie 
way  that  a  liltle  child  receives  it ;  and,  Matt,  xviii.  B,  He  speaks 
of  the  little  ones  vrhicli  believe  in  TTim."  Tliene  aro  the  words 
of  Chemnitj:,*  and  they  mark  the  distinction  we  make  in  the 
term  receptive  faith.  Faith  as  an  act,  like  sin  as  an  act,  pre- 
8apj)0«es  a  condition  of  mind,  which  condition  is  the  essential 
thing  in  both  caevs,  to  which  the  act  is  merely  phenomenal. 
The  act  is  intermittent,  the  condition  is  continuous.  The 
worat  of  men  docs  not  ccmsc  to  be  a  sinner  merely  iKcauso  the 
act  of  sinning  ocnses.  He  may  lie  in  stupor,  or  in  sleep,  or  his 
present  thoughts  may  be  nlMorWd  in  something  morally  indtf- 
fi*rent,  and  yet  he  is  a  dinner  throngh  the  whole.  He  is  not 
always  sinning,  but  he  is  always  sinful,  because  the  essence  of 
character  liea  in  the  condition  of  the  Miul.  The  iKtIiever  may 
be  in  stupor,  or  sleep,  or  his  present  thoughts  be  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  necessary  care«,  or  dutitw,  or  innocent  enjoyment* 
of  life,  but  he  is  a  believer  through  the  whole.  He  is  not 
alwsj-s  consciously  exercising  faith,  but  he  is  a  believer  always, 
because  tbc  essence  of  character  is  the  condition  of  the  soul. 
the  case  of  the  infant,  l>oth  on  the  side  of  nature  and  of 
',  there  must  !«,  and  is,  a  stronger  and  more  protracted 
separation  between  the  essential  condition  of  sin  and  faith,  and 
the  phenomenon  of  conscious  sin  and  of  conscinus  faith,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  adult,  but  the  condition  is  oh  real.  By  nature 
the  infant  is  as  really  a  sinner,  and  by  grace  tia  realty  a  believer, 
aa  the  adult  is,  though  it  can  ntilhor  do  ain  nor  iwa-ij^  faith. 
'  I  by  nature,  and  ftas  faith  hy  grace.  Working  out 
■  Extmcn.  Cona.  Irid.  IL  ii.  s.  11. 
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under  the  law  of  tbe  6rat  condition,  it  will  inevitably  <fo  sin,  aa 
under  the  law  of  the  second  it  will  ex^'rciae  faith.   Faith  junlitiei 
hy  \t»  rectptivily  alone.    There  is  no  justifying  merit  it)  faith  aa 
an  act,  nor  is  there  any  in  the  acta  it  originates.     In  the  adult  it 
K  divinely  wrought:  it  ia  "not  of  nnroelvea,  it  ia  tite  gift  of 
Qod."     In  the  infant  there  ia  wrought  by  <!od,  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  means  of  the  water  and  the  Word,  that  recep- 
tivity of  condition  which  it  hae  not  by  nature.    Tbe  Holy 
Oboitt  olTcnt  ^race,  and  ao  change*  the  moral  nature  of  tbe 
child  that  this  nature  becomes  receptive  of  the  grace  oft*cred. 
Thin  divinely  wrought  condition  we  call  receptive  fnith,  and 
though  itti  pheiionieiia  are  autipendcd,  il  in  really  faith,  and  aa 
really  invulvoA  what  in   eAa«utial  to  justifinition,  as  does  lh« 
faith  of  I  lie  udiilt.    The  hand  of  an  infant  may  on  rvully  grasp 
a  diamond  aa  if  the  infant  knew  the  value  of  the  trcuauro  it 
beld,  and  if  the  natural  hand  can  l>c  the  minister  of  ads  whose 
force  it  oomprebeads  not,  bow  much  morv  may  the  Kupcmatn- 
ral  hand  t    To  accept  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  deny  the 
doctrine  of  a  divine  counlerwork  —  tlie  doctrine  "  that  wburv 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more   abound"  — is  to  makv 
nature  potent,  and  grace  weak  —  it  ia  an  aggravation  of  Maui- 
cbciem,  and  gives  ub  a  Devil  mightier  than  Ood.    Matty  of  the 
Calvinistic  divines  have  felt  tbe  difficulty  under  which  their   ' 
system  labors,  and  have  modified  it  in  various  degrees,  »o  as  to  « 
approximate   tbe   Lutheran  view.     Calvin   acknowleiig<t«  "a.^ 
seed  of  faith  in  infants."     Urainus*  says  they  have  an  "incli — 
niitory  faith,  or  inclitiatiou  to  faitb."    Voetius  saya  "  there  if^ 
ill  them  a  root,  faculty,  supernaturni  principle,  seed,  or  iiurwrj'    ' 
from  whence,  in  its  own  time,  faith  rittes  up.     It  is  relates)  tew 
fiiiih  aa  seed  is  to  the  tree,  the  egg  to  ibo  bird,  the  bulb  to  th^ 
flower."   i'eler  .Martyr  says  ihiit  faith  in  infants  is  "  inci[Hentza 
ia  in  its  principle  and  root,  imisniuob  as  they  have  tbe  Hoi; 
Spirit,  whence  faith  and  all  virtues  flow  forth.  .  .  The  age  ol 
infancy  is  caj>able  of  the  motions  of  faitb,  and  Jeremiah  anc^ 
John  are  witneesea  that  this  age  can  be  graced  by  the  IIol^^ 
Gh<«t."t 

Nor  was  this  great  truth  unknowu  in  tbe  Ancient  Church' 

■  In  CiiIMb**  Q.  67.  t  Quoind  li>  Qucnuifll.  Tht«lugia.  It.  IH-i,  llU. 
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*  rhoa  moat  namber  baplixed  inftnts  among  bolievors,"  sayi 
AagOBliue*  to  a  Pelagian:  "  tliod  dnrcst  not  judge  in  any 
lother  way,  tf  thou  art  not  willing  to  be  a  mniilfost  heretic." 
'In  laptistMl  infiiniK,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelU,  ttiough  they 
know  it  not.  So  know  thpy  not  their  own  mind,— they  know 
Dot  th«ir  own  reason,  which  lies  dormant,  aa  a  feeble  glimmer, 
which  i»  to  t>e  arnu»ed  with  the  advance  of  yeara."t 

c.  Over  against  the  proposition  that  nothing  benofita  with- 
out  faith,  we  put  the  comptemcintary  propoeition  that  nothing 
cond«^mna  but  unbelii-f:  but  infiints  who  by  iiaturo  aro  con- 
demned. bwauBC  of  the  niibclicf  of  nature,  though  they  arc  not 
conscious  of  it,  are  by  grace  received  into  covenant,  because  by 
grace  they  have  faith,  though  tlicy  are  unconAciono  of  it.  If 
infants  can  be  regeuorulcd  and  have  rcmiMion  of  sins,  then  con 
tfa«y  ha\'0  faith,  which  \%  an  clotiicnt  in  regeneration,  and  iieees- 

|Swy  to  reiniMion. 

d.  The  Word  does  not  profit,  withoot  faith,  in  the  adall, 
and  yet  it  ia  the  Word  Ihrongh  which  the  Holy  Ohost  cxcitea 
the  fivtih  which  Becurra  the  benefit.  So  is  it  in  llaptism.  It 
ofiers  the  faith  which  receivee,  and  ofien  to  that  faith  the 
grace  of  God  ;  oa  the  word  of  our  Lord  to  the  man  with  the 
withered  bund  bore  the  power  which  made  oltedivnco  to  the 
Command  poMible.  If  Baplium  offers  grace  to  a  child,  then 
tuny  wc  bo  well  assured  that  God,  wim  d<.>c«  not  mock  U4,  give* 
to  that  child  what  by  nature  it  ennnot  have  —  a  roi-eptive 
faith.  All  divine  commnnda  bear  with  them  the  power  of 
their  fulfilment  under  the  law  of  grace. 

t.  The  Apoetlee  in  their  original  ignorance  rcasonc^l  uboui 
children  somewhat  as  the  Anabaptiata  do.  But  Jeans  said: 
"  8offcr  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  uuto  me, 
for  of  such  Is  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  a  kingdom  of  unbelici'en,  or  of  unregencntte  pcr- 
•ons.     All  the  tare«  in  that  kingdom  are  i-own  by  the  Devil. 

ni.  The  TtiiRD  and  last  point  in  the  antithesis  is  that  the 
ABalwp(i«t«  "affirm  lliAl  cliildren  are  auvod  without  Baptism," 
"et  affirmant  pueroa  Miio  l>apti«mo  aalvoe  fieri." 

■  IM  Trrb.  ApoHoI.  Sam.  li*.  VoL  X.  2t\. 
t  D«   Bpiri.  07.  Op.  IV.  lea 
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We  have  seen  that  our  own  Confessors  did  not  maiotain  the 
absolute  necessity  of  Baptism  to  salvation,  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, seem  surpming  thiit  they  charge  upon  the  Anabaptists  aa 
an  error  what  they  themBclvcs  uppuar  to  concede.  But  if  wa 
•ec  the  true  force  of  thuir  lauguago,  the  difficulty  vanishce,  for 

1.  The  AnuhaptistH  uoutuudcd  that  Baptism  was  not  th« 
ordinary  chauucl  of  salvation  to  the  child.  Oor  Confessors 
maintained  that  it  is. 

2.  Tho  AnnbaptiAts  contended  that  in  fact  children  are  not 
saved  by  Baptism.  Our  Confosaora  maintained  that  io  ioct 
children  are  saved  by  it. 

S.  The  Anabaptists  contended  that  no  child  is  saved  by  Bap- . 
tjsm.    Our  Confessors  maintained  that  children  arc  saved  by 
Baptism. 

4.  The  AnabaptiMtis  contended  that  a  baptized  child  who  ia 
saved, is  MHvod  without  rc«pcct  to  its  Baptism.  Our  Coofeeson 
maiutftined  that  it  in  uivod  uf  Uud  by  it  iis  u  menu. 

5.  AVbcn  our  ConteAHors  conceded  that  an  unbaptizcd  child 
mip;ht  W  saved,  they  rented  its  salvation  on  a  wholly  diflereut 
ground  from  that  on  which  the  Anabaptists  rested  it.     The 
Anabaptists  contended,  on  a  Pelagian  basis,  that  the  child  was^^ 
saved  because  of  its  innocence,  and  without  a  change  of  nature.  ^| 
Our  Confessors  maintained  that  it  was  saved  as  a  sinful  being  ^^ 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  after  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     Our 
Confessors,  in  a  word,  maintained  that  children  are  ordinarily 
saved  by  Baptisra;  that  this  is  God's  ordinary  channel  of  sal- 
vation to  them.    Tho  Anabaptists  contended  that  children  are       | 
in  no  case  saved  by  Baptism ;  that  it  is  not  tho  ordinary  chan- 
nel of  salvation ;  and  this  error  of  theirs  is  the  ono  condemned 

iu  the  Confeesion.  The  Formula  of  Concord  *  nmkce  nil  them  I 
points  very  clear  in  its  statement  of  the  errors  of  the  Anabap-  . 
tists,  which  it  enumerates  thus:  1.  "That  unhaptized  children^^ 
are  not  sinners  before  God,  but  arc  righteous  and  innocent,  who,  ^^ 
without  Baptism  (of  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  | 
Aiiabiiptists,  they  have  no  need,)  are  saved  in  their  innocence,  i 
inuiinitich  as  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  use  of  their 
reason.  In  this  way  they  reject  the  entire  doctrine  of  Original 
■Epitam.  6S3.  S,  7,  8.    8«lld.  DmUmI.  7ST.  II,  12,  IS. 
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I,  and  the  doctrines  which  are  rlepcudciit  on  it.  3.  That 
children  are  not  to  be  baptized  until  they  attain  iho  uao  of 
reason,  and  can  maku  a  ['rofcesion  of  faith  for  thciiiAclviM.  8. 
That  the  children  of  Christians,  bocause  of  their  hirth  of  Oiris- 
tiiin  and  believing  parents,  arc  hoiy,  and  children  of  God,  with- 
out  Hiiplisni,  and  previous  to  it." 

In  AQiiiming  np  the  doctrine  of  Buptism  wc  are  to  remember: 

1.  The  necesiiity  of  a  true  definition  of  BaptUm.  Baptiam 
is  not  mere  water,  Irat  embraoea  alfto  the  coniinand  of  God; 
the  promise  of  God;  the  ctteciual  work  of  ihe  Uoly  Ghoat, 
oft'ering  to  faith,  in  connection  with  the  outn-ard  part  of  Bap- 
tism, the  grace  of  God.  Wbalover  in  wrought  in  Baptisra,  ib 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Gho«t,  through  the  Word,  with  the 
water,  in  tho  believing  »oul. 

2.  That  in  nditlts  Baptism  i^  not  alwn^-s  followed  by  n^gen- 
eration,  and  that  rcgeoeraliou  ia  not  ahvnvii  preceded  by  Itap> 
tism ;  that  men  may  be  baptized  and  be  loat,  and  may  be 
onbaptized  and  be  saved. 

3.  That  onbaptized  infants  may  be  saved,  and  that  the 
infants  of  heathen  may  be  saved  ;  that  Baptism,  though  not 
aheolutely  ecsential  in  the  thoologioul  sense,  is  yet  necessary. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  our  Church,  then,  on  the  question, 
'''What  is  Bapttiim,  and  what  are  its  blessings?"  may  be 
aummod  up  in  fht^c  words: 

By  ChriMian  Baptiftm  onr  Chnrch  understanda  not  "HKBB 
WATER  "  (Small.  Cat.  3ti1,  2),  but  the  whole  divine  institution 
(larger  Cat.  401,  38-40),  resting  on  the  coraniaud  of  the 
Sa\noiir,  Matt,  xxviii.  !!» (Sm.  Cat.  S81,  2),  in  which  He  com. 
prebends,  and  in  which  He  offers  tbe  promise  (Mark  w.  15; 
8ni.  Cat.  362,  $),  and  which  is,  therefore,  ordinarily  noccdsai^ 
to  salvation  (A.  C.  ii.  2:  ib.  ix.  1,3);  in  which  institution, 
water,  whether  by  immersion  (L.  C.  495,  65),  sprinkling  op 
pouring  (l*.  C.  4^,  45),  applied  by  a  miniittcr  of  the  Gospel 
(A.  C.  V.  1 ;  ib.  14),  in  the  name  of  tbe  Trinity  (Sm.  Cat.  SiJl ,  4), 
to  adults  or  infants  (A.  C.  ix.  2|,  is  not  merely  the  sign  of  our 
profession,  or  of  onr  actual  recognition  as  Obrisliatis,  bnt  is 
rather  a  sign  and  testimony  of  tbe  will  of  Qnd  toward  us  (A. 
C  xiii.  1),  offering  us  His  grace  {A.  C.  ix.),  and  not  ex  open 
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itperalo  (A.  C.  xiii.  S),  bnt  in  thooe  only  who  ri^litly  UM  tt,  t. «. 
who  believe  from  the  heart  the  promiDen  whicli  are  olTcrcd  Kiid 
•hown  (A.  0.  xiii.  2;  L.  ('.  49.  3v)),  ia  one  of  the  inatnimeiit» 
by  which  the  Tloly  Qhoat  ia  given  (A.  C.  v.  2),  who  excites 
and  conSrmB  faith,  whereby  we  are  jiiatilieil  before  (loii  (A.  C. 
iv.;  ib.  V.  3),  so  that  they  who  thus  receive  or  use  it,  are  in 
Qod'8  favor  (A.  C.  ix.  S),  have  remission  of  their  eina  (Xicene 
Creed,  9),  are  liorn  again  (A.  C.  ti.  2),  and  are  pcleaaed  from 
condemnation  and  ctL-rnnl  death  [A.  C.  ii.  2;  Sm.  C.  S6l,  6)  so 
long  &»  they  nr«  in  a  state  of  faith,  and  bring  forth  holy  worka 
(A.C.xiii.l-fi;Sm.C.Sf>2,n-H;;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  no  faith,  a  bare  and  fruitleso  sign,  ao  far  as 
bleemng  is  concerned,  alone  remains  (L.  C.  496,  73),  and  they 
who  do  not  use  their  BaptiHin  aright,  and  arc  acting  against 
conseicnoe,  and  letting  sin  reign  in  them,  and  thuu  luaw  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  in  condemnation,  from  which  Ibcy  cannot 
eae^tc,  except  by  true  convention  (A.  C.  xiii.),  a  renewal  of  ibo 
understanding,  will,  and  heart  (L.  C.  49«,  68, 69  ;  F.  0.  005, 70). 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Chnrch,  and  not  one  letter  of  it 
is  destitute  of  the  sure  warrant  of  God's  Word.  The  intelli- 
gent examiner  will  soon  discover  that,  while  the  whole  sum 
and  tendoney  of  the  Romish  iind  Romanizing  doctrine  of  the 
t^craments  is  to  make  them  a  substitute  for  faith  in  the  justi- 
fication of  man,  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  makes  them  a  guard  and 
bulwark  of  the  great  eentrnl  truth  that  "by  grace  wo  are 
saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  — it  is  the  gift 
of  God."  Her  view  of  the  nature  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  is  the  only  one  which  solves  the  mysterioas 
question  how  God  can  be  sovereign,  and  yet  man  be  acconnla- 
ble;  and  how  the  Church  can  at  once  avoid  the  perilous 
extreme  of  Felagianism  on  tho  one  hand,  and  of  unconditional 
Kleotion  and  Reprobation  on  the  other. 
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IK  approaching  one  of  the  higheat,  if  not  the  very  highest,  of 
the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  it  becomes  »a  to  prejiwre  otireclrea 
foranio«t  earnest, patient, and  candid  investigation  _.,^_^- 
of  the  Scriptaral  grounds  on  which  that  faith  rests,  p...  i.  om  th. 
The  Lord's  Snpper  has  l>een  looked  at  too  much  as  ^'^'^  ''^ 
if  it  were  an  isolated  thing,  with  no  antecedents,  ••^-•uBma  u 
no  preeuppflsilions,  no  sequences;  as  if  there  were 
nothing  before  it,  nothing  after  it,  helping  lo  determine  ita 
true  character ;  while,  in  fact,  it  links  itself  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Revelation,  with  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  so  that  it  cannot  be  torn  from  its  true  cod> 
nectiona  without  logiciilly  bringing  with  it  the  whole  Bystcin. 
There  is  no  process  hy  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Chnrt-h,  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  cuu  bo  overthrown, 
which  docs  not  overthrow  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Atonement. 
Xo  man  can  deem  our  dtslincttve  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup> 
per  non-fuudaniental  who  thoroughly  understands  it  in  all  its 
relations. 

Tlie  fint  thing  worthy  of  note  in  regard  to  the  sncraniental 
mystery  is  its  antiquity.  It  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  the 
divine  history  of  our  race.  In  Eden  we  see  already  the  idea  of 
natural  and  supenmturnl  eating.  We  have  there  the  natural 
eating  terminating  in  the  natural,  in  the  words:  "Of  every 
tree  of  the  Garden  thou  niaycst  freely  eat."    Closely  following 
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apon  tliifl  we  have  the  xUva  of  supcnmtunil  eating,  witli  tbc 
natiirnl  bodily  organ:  "Of  the  tree  of  the  kiiowlodge  of  good 
and  evil  thnii  nhalt  not  ent ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eati-st  thereof 
thou  shall  sui-ely  die."  Man  did  eat  of  it,  utid  found  it  a  Bav- 
rameat  of  death.  In,  with,  and  under  that  food,  a»  a  diviue 
meana  judicially  appointed,  was  commtiiiicated  death.    That 

■■morlal  MM* 
Ilrougbt  deiiib  into  llic  w»rlil  uil  all  our  woo." 

The  great  loss  of  Faradiie  Loat  was  that  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Life,  of  that  food,  in,  with,  and  under  which  was  given 
immorlulity,  to  objectively,  positively,  and  rviilly  that  even 
fallen  mnn  would  havu  boi'n  made  deathless  by  it:  "Kowlest 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  lake  al!<^o  of  ihc  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  fomver,"  Oeii.  iii.  22.  The  great  gain  of  Paradise 
Regained  is  that  of  the  Saeranient  of  Life.  Clirist  Miys:  '*I 
am  the  life ; "  "  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  fle^h,  which 
I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  The  eroes  of  Christ  is 
the  tree  of  life,  and  lie  the  precious  fruit  borne  by  heavenly 
grace  upon  ii.  The  cross  is  the  centre  of  Paradise  Keguinod, 
as  the  tree  of  life  was  the  centre  of  the  firet  Paradise.  Christ's 
body  ie  the  organ  of  the  life  purchased  by  ilia  ol>e<)icnce  and 
death.  The  Holy  Supper  is  the  sacrament  of  that  bo<Iy,  and, 
through  the  body,  the  sacrament  of  the  life  which  that  body 
brings.  But  that  same  body  is  also  a  sacrament  of  death  to 
the  unworthy  recipient.  The  whole  Bacraiueut  on  its  two  sidM 
of  death  and  life  is  in  it  united  :  salvation  to  the  believer,  judg- 
ment to  the  unworthy.  After  the  cn'ution  of  man,  God*8  firet 
provision  was  for  the  general  ion  and  birth  of  tlie  race,  thefo: 
shadowing  of  regeneration  and  of  the  now  birth,  for  which, 
Holy  ISaptiitm,  the  first  provision  is  made  in  the  new  creaiioa 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  next  provision  made  for  ntan  wa.i 
that  of  sustenance  for  the  life  given,  or  yet  to  be  given.  IiM 
the  Garden  of  Kden  was  a  moral  miniature  of  the  universe^ 
and  with  the  act  of  euliiig  were  associated  the  two  great 
reaims  of  the  natural  and  the  aupernataral ;  and  with  this  was 
connected  the  idea  of  the  one  aa  a  means  of  entering  the  other, 
of  the  natural  as  the  means  of  entering  into  the  eupcniatural. 
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.There  were  oatural  treed,  with  pnrelj  natural  propertiea,  whow 
fruit  wiis  eaten  natiirallj,  and  whoiie  benefits  were  simply  nat- 
oral;  txxlily  eating,  terniiiiating  in  a  bodily  suslenanee.  Rut 
there  was  aUo  the  natural  terminating  in  the  flupernntural. 
There  were  two  tree»,  striking  their  root«  into  the  same  soil, 
lifting  their  branchei*  in  the  esino  air  —  natanil  treeo  —  but 
bearing,  hy  Ui'aven'it  ordiuuncc,  in,  with,  and  under  their 
fruitage,  supernatural  propcrlioa.  One  wan  tlie  sacrumenial 
tree  of  good.  We  call  it  a  sacramcntcd  Iroc,  because  it  did  uot 
merely  symbolize  life,  or  signify  it;  but,  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, BO  gave  life —  in,  with,  and  under  its  fruit  —  that  to 
receive  it*  fruit  waa  to  receive  life.  The  fruit  which  men 
lli«ru  would  have  eaten  was  the  communion  of  life.  On  Oen. 
)ii.  22,  the  sound  old  Puritan  commentator,  Poole,  thus  para- 
phrases :  "  LcAt  bo  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  m  he  did  tako 
of  tlie  tree  of  knowledge,  and  thereby  profane  that  sacranunt 
^eternal  life." 

With  this  tree  of  life  wan  found  the  trou  which  was  the  eao- 
ranieut  of  judgment  and  of  death,  and  by  man's  relatioiiB  to 
that  tree  would  he  tested  whether  he  were  good  or  evil,  and 
by  it  he  would  continuo  to  enjoy  good  or  plunge  himself  into 
evil.  By  an  eating,  whose  organs  were  natural,  hnt  who*o 
relations  were  supernatural,  man  fell  and  died.  Thia  wholo 
mystery  of  evil,  thwo  pains  and  Horronii  which  orerwhelm  tho 
race,  the  past,  the  pn.-««nl.  and  the  future  of  sin,  revolve 
around  a  single  natural  eating,  forhiddcu  by  God,  bringing 
the  offender  into  tho  realm  of  (be  aupcniatural  for  judgment. 
We  learn  here  what  fc-arful  gnindcur  may  bo  associated  iu  the 
moral  govcnmient  of  Ood,  with  a  thing  iu  itself  so  Dimple  aa 
tbe  act  of  eating.  The  first  record  of  Kevelation  is  a  warning 
■gainat  tho  plausible  superficiality  of  rationalism.  It  was  the 
rationalistic  insinuation  of  Satan,  as  to  the  meaning  of  God'a 
Word,  which  led  to  the  Fall.  Abandon  faith  in  the  letter 
of  God's  Word,  said  the  Devil.  Our  first  parents  obeyed  the 
seductive  insinuation  and  died. 

In  the  Loni's  Supper  three  great  ideas  meet  us  as  they  met 
iu  I'aradiae.  There  is  iu  it,  1,  Brtaitt  which,  as  brc<ad,  is  tbe 
natural  food  of  man,  and  belongs  to  all  men.     But  there  is 
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typical  force  of  the  prohibition  is  made  manifoflt.  Under  the 
Old  Twtiiment  they  actually  ate  of  the  body  of  the  sacrifice, 
but  only  drank  a  symbol  of  ila  blood.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  reservation  of  the  blood  |)ointed  to  aomething  yet  to  be 
accoinpltshed,  and  hinted  that  the  perfect  uommanion  in  the 
whole  ptaLTificc  wna  reserved  for  another  diajtensation.  Only  in 
the  ligbt  of  this  can  wo  folly  appreciate  the  startling  character 
of  our  Ivord'a  command,  when,  for  the  first  lime  in  the  history 
of  the  choacTi  race,  lie  gave  the  command  to  drink  that  which 
lie  declared  lo  be  blood  — and  solved  the  mystery  by  calling 
it  the  blood  of  the  Now  Covenant. 

When  the  thri?«  men,  Ucn.  xviii.,  one  of  whom  is  called 
J.  Til*  loi-f  'lehovah,  appeared  to  .Abraham,  the  patriarch  net 
noKMt  MiMM-  before  tbem  bread,  flesh,  butter,  and  milk,  and  they 
"*'  did  e«t ;  Verse  8.  Hero  w««  the  Bui»cniatural  eat- 
ing of  the  nntural ;  the  eating  of  natural  food  with  the  nat- 
ural organ  of  an  assumed  l)ody,and  that  body  of  course  snper-  ^4 
natural. , Those  same  three  heavenly  persons  did  eat  (Gen.  xix.  ^| 
8)  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  house  of  Lot.  ^^ 

Is  there  a  greater  mystery  in  the  sacramental  eating,  in  m~% 
which  the  supernatural  communicates  itself  by  the  natural,  by  "SQ 
the  natural  bread  to  the  natural  month,  than  there  is  in  this  -a^J 
true  eating,  in  wbii'b  the  supernatnra!  partakes  of  the  natural?  ^T" 
If  God  can  come  down  and  partake  of  human  food  by  human.*'  mi 
organs,  so  that  it  is  affinned  of  Jehovah  that  lie  did  eat,  He?r»>  i 
can  lift  the  human  to  partake  of  what  is  divine  by  a  p; 
which,  though  aaijcrnatural,  isyot  meet  real. 

The  relations  of  sacrifice  to  covuD&nt  in  the  Old  Testament*'  * 

«.TiirM.ti<>ri.  suggest  itiatructivu  parallels  to  the  Lord's  Suppvr- — ■"■ 

of  nxti.imi  lo  In  Gen.  xv.  wc  have  the  covenant  botwceu  Go»fc-" 

and  Abraham  scak'd  with  sucrilice.     In  Geo.  xxxi 
44—16,  is  presented  the  idea  of  eating  as  an  act  of  coreuan 
Laban  said  to  Jac-ob :  "  Let  us  make  a  covenant,"  '*  and  thi 
did  eat  there  upon  the  heap;  "  where  eating  is  the  crownin 
act  of  the  eoveoatit.     Hut  more  than  this  is  presented  in  this 
chapter,  for  in  the  particulars  of  ihc  ratifit-ation  of  the  cove- 
nant, wo  arc  told  ( verso  J4t,"ThoH  Jacob  oflerod  sacrifice  upon 
the  mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread :  and  they  did 
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Koobe)  (Btrongljr  Rattooalistic) :  "  This  poasage  (Gen.  iii.  22) 
teaches  that  mau,  ai'tcr  partaking  of  the  tre«  of  life,  would 
have  become  inimortul.''  Dr.  Bush,  both  \a  hia  earlier 
and  later  nolea  on  Ooncsis  (IHlt:!,  186:i),  says:  "  Adam  might 
t'requeutly  have  eaten  (ed.  145!), '  uiidouhtedly  often  ate')  of 
the  tree  of  life  before  the  Full  — eacrameutally,  as  Chriatiaua 
eat  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Iti  regard  to  tlie  driving  from  Tara- 
diw,  'IvHt  lie  also  eat  of  tlio  tree  of  life  and  live  forever,'  Ire- 
DSOB  said :  '  Uod  has  bo  ordi-rud  it  that  evil  might  not  be 
immortal,  uud  puuishnii-nt  might  bvuomo  lovfl  to  mau.'  "  Dr. 
Bush,  who,  had  his  judgment  bcoQ  in  tbo  ratio  of  his  other 
endowntcnu,  would  iudiBputably  have  taken  the  first  rank 
among  Amvriuiu  •.ummvutntorfl  on  thu  Old  Tustumunt,  sajr«, 
Gen.  iii.  22,  23:  "Tin:  liinguugu,  It  must  bo  acknowledged, 
seems  to  imply,  thai  had  mau  tasted  of  the  tree  of  lifu,  oven 
after  his  rubvlliuii,  he  would  liuvv  livL-d  forever,  and  that  b« 
vaa  expelled  from  Fanidisu  to  pruvuut  such  a  uouscqueuc'e." 
Tbe  oonolosion,  however,  is  io  little  iu  keeping  with  Dr.  Bush's 
theology,  that  he  undertakes  to  reason  it  away  in  a  very  feeble 
and  ratioualistic  mauucr,  in  the  face  of  what  he  concedes  to  be 
tbe  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage. 

Another  hint  toward  the  true  view  of  the  sacramental  mys> 
tery  is  given  us  iu  the  divine  declaration,  <Jon.  ix.  i.  n^^  u4 
4 :  "  But  desh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  tbe  '''*"' 
blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  Literally :  "  But  fleah  with 
its  soul  (i.  e.  life),  ita  blood,  ye  shall  not  eat."  Slill  more  liter- 
ally :  "in  its  soul."  At  the  root  of  this  prohibition  lay  a 
great  typical  idea,  which  can  be  fully  understood  only  in  the 
light  ol  the  finished  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  JeauH  Christ,  and  tn 
tbe  light  of  His  sacramental  8upper,  in  which  wo  purticipato 
in,  or  have  commauiou  with  that  sacrifice.  Tbu  ootuwand 
wu  repeated  again  and  again,  and  the  reason  nio«t  generally 
Mtigued  was  that  thv  blood  is  tbe  life  of  tbo  flesh.  But  this 
reason  socms  itself  to  require  an  explauatiou,  aud  this  we  find 
fully  given  in  Leviticus,  the  book  in  which  there  is  tbe  amplest 
display  of  tbe  typical  element  of  sacrifice.  In  Lev.  xvii.  lU-14, 
we  bavc  a  full  explauation  of  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  reservatiou 
of  tbe  blood.     It  is   especially  the  lltb  verse  in  which  tbo 
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typical  fort-e  of  the  prolnbilion  is  made  manifest.  TTndcr  the 
OM  TL«fanioiit  they  actually  ate  of  the  body  of  the  eacrificc, 
but  only  drnnk  a  symbol  of  its  blood.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  resiTvation  of  the  blood  pointed  to  somethiagyet  to  l>o 
accomplished,  and  hinted  that  the  perfect  communion  in  the 
whole  smrifit'c  was  reserved  for  another  (li8]>eDsatiDn.  Oiily  in 
the  light  of  this  can  wo  fully  appreciate  the  startling  character 
of  onr  Ijord'«  conimniid,  when,  for  the  firat  time  in  the  history 
«f  the  chosen  race,  He  gave  the  command  to  drink  that  wliich 
He  declared  to  be  blood  —  and  solved  the  mj"Stery  by  calling 
it  the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant. 

When  the  three  men,  tJen.  xviii.,  one  of  whom  is  called 
Scirw^  -lehovah,  appeared  to  Abraham,  the  patriarch  eet 
before  them  bread,  flesh,  butter,  and  milk,  and  they 
did  eat;  Verse  8.  Here  was  the  eiipernatiiral  eat- 
ing of  the  natural ;  the  eating  of  natural  food  with  the  nat- 
ural organ  of  an  assumed  body,  and  that  body  of  course  super- 
natural. .  These  same  three  heavenly  persons  did  eat  (Gen.  xix. 
3)  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  house  of  Lot. 

Is  there  a  greater  mystery  in  the  sacramental  eating,  i 
which  the  supernatural  communicates  itself  by  the  natural,  b 
the  natural  bread  to  the  natural  mouth,  than  there  ia  in  thi^ 
true  eating,  in  which  the  supernatural  partakes  of  the  natural" 
If  God  can  come  down  and  partake  of  human  food  by  hnmaiv 

'gans,  so  that  it  is  affirmed  of  Jehovah  that  lie  did  eat,  11^ 

n  lift  the  human  to  juirtnkc  of  what  is  divine  by  a  prows — ^J 
which,  though  su^wrnatural,  is  yet  most  re^l.  ^H 

The  relations  of  sacrifice  to  covenant  in  tho  Old  Tostamcir   ^^ 
*.Ti».-i.in.ii.  8uggei*t  instructive  paritllclet  to  the  Lord's  Suppe 

<•'  <-"< <"  In  <Jeii.  Jtv.  we  have  the  covenant  between  O 

""  and  Abraham  sealed  with  sacritice.     In  (Jon,  xxxi 

44-46,  is  presented  the  idea  of  eating  M  an  iwt  of  covenant 
Laban  said  to  Jacob :  "  Let  us  make  a  covenant,"  "  and  the; 
did  eat  there  upon  the  heap ;  "  where  eating  is  the  erowniu 
act  of  (he  co\-enant.     Hut  more  than  this  is  presented  in  thi#, 
chapter,  for  in  the  particulars  of  the  ratification  nf  the  cove- 
nant, we  are  loldi  verse  .i4l,"  Then  Jacob  otfered  sacrifice  upon 
the  mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  cot  bread :  and  tliey  did 
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I  eat  bread."    ITere  is  the  idea,  fint,  of  sacrilice  as  the  inscpara- 

P  We  constituent  in  the  covenant ;  thou,  of  joint  partiinpAtion  in 

the  eacrilice  hy  eating  of  it,  \>y  th«  parties  portaking  in  the 

I  coven  a  lit  Ihrongh  it. 
Tiiv  idea  of  saiTifice  under  the  Old  DiiipenAation  shedo  light 
Upon  (he  nature  of  the  Lord'd  Snuper.  "  Withoat  itii.t.iini.M 
1h*  fhedding  of  blood  is  no  rcmiBeion,"  The  §lay-  "(-mnMiuM. 
ing  of  the  victim  by  shedding  its  blood,  by  which 
aIouc  ita  death  could  bo  cftected,  was  properly  the  eacrifice. 
After  the  sacrifice  was  made,  two  things  were  essential  to 
Mcnring  its  end :  first,  that  God  should  ivceive  it ;  second,  that 
man  should  participate  in  it.  The  burning  of  the  sacrifice 
by  fire  from  heaven  was  the  means  of  God's  accepting  it  on 
the  one  Hide;  and  eating  of  il,  the  means  of  man's  partici- 
pating on  the  other.  The  truth  is,  that  the  racrifioo  of  the 
Old  Testament  resolves  itself  into  the  very  elements  which 
we  find  in  the  Lord's  i^npiwr.  The  Altar  was  the  Table  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  whole  conception  of  sacrifice  mos  out 
into  this,  that  it  is  a  covenanting  Supper  between  Qod  and 

tinan. 
•  The  sacrifice,  throngh  the  portion  burnt,  is  received  of  God 
hy  the  element  of  fire;  the  portion  reserved  is  partaken  of  by 
men,  is  communicated  to  thorn,  and  received  by  them.  The 
eating  of  one  portion  of  the  sacrifice,  by  the  offerer,  is  as  real 
a  part  of  the  whole  sacred  act  as  the  burning  of  the  other  part 
_  is.  Man  oll'crs  to  God;  this  is  sacrifice.  God  gives  back  to 
^  man  ;  this  is  sacrament.  The  oblation,  or  thing  offered,  sap- 
plies  both  sucrifici;  and  Miicnimcut,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  ander  the  Old  l>i«peniuition  tiod  received  part  and  man 
receive!)  part ;  but  under  the  New.  God  rcceivee  all  and  gives 
back  ail :  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  own  divine  person,  makes  that 
complete  which  was  narrowiy]  under  the  Old  Covenant  by  the 
neeewary  limitations  of  mere  matter.  But  in  both  is  this 
common  idea,  that  all  who  receive  or  eommnne  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  oblation,  cither  on  the  one  part  as  a  sacrifice,  or  on 
the  other  as  a  sat^rament,  are  in  covenant ;  and  in  the  light  of 
this  alone  is  it,  that  not  oo  Calvary,  where  the  sacrifice  was 
lade,  bat  in  the  Supper,  where  the  sacrifice  is  applied,  the 
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Saviour  eays :  "  This  U  the  Kcw  Testament  (the  new  covenantr 
ill  My  blood." 
The  New  TcKtamcDt  strikes  it»  roots  down  into  tho  very  heart 
,  _^  ^  of  the  Old  Disponsation,  ouJ  to  undt-rstand  cithvr 
i-(  I.  >  ijp.  ot  wc  niuHt  study  botli  together.  Lot  us  compare,  in 
""*■'''*"  thoeiweof  ihepaschnl  iamb  and  i>a»cli*l  supper,  tho 
typa  and  the  falGlmcnt,  and  we  shall  sec  how  the  earlier  shvde 
light  upon  the  lat«r,  and  how  both  placed  in  tbeir  Irao  rela- 
tion illustrate  each  other.  The  following  are  hot  a  part  of  th4 
points  of  illiistratioii,  but  they  may  he  sufficient  to  lead 
attentive  student  of  God's  Word  to  search  for  himself. 

1.  The  jiasaover  was  to  he  a  lamb,  and  Christ  is  the  tree" 
lAimf>.     "They  shall  take  to  them  every  man  a  lamb,"  are  the 
wonls  of  the   institution  of  tho  passover;  Ex.  xii.  8.    The 
key  to  the  typical  reforcneo  of  the  lamb  is  already  given  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah  (liii.)"H«"  (the  man  of  sorrows)  "is  brought 
as  a  iamb  to  the  slaughter."     But  the  Xow  Twtauient  onfolds 
the  typical  rvfercnoc  in  all  \t»  eleaniess.     "  Itehold  the  Lami 
of  God  "  (John  i.  29,  8G) ;  "  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  tnmb:" 
1  Pet.  i.  12.    It  ia  by  this  name  that  Christ  is  revealed  in  lb*: 
glories  of  the  apocalyptic  vision  :  "  In  the  midst  of  the  cider 
stood  a  y/awii,""theelder8  fell  down  Iwfore  the  LainA.'""  \Vorlh>- 
ift  the  iMmh  that  was  slain."     The  title  "  lamb  "  is  applied  tc 
our  Lord  between  thirty  and  forty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  -r*. 

2.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  li/pimllg  perftct,  and  Chris*'  -^t 
was  tyidi/  po-fcet.  The  typical  charaflcrietica  of  the  paftcha  •^■■I 
lamb  it  is  not  iicvoossary  henj  to  dwell  upon.  It  was  to  be  per*"-** 
foot  and  iinblemitihod  in  every  respect  to  typify  Him.  who  botl^X^' 
in  body  and  soul  was  spotless,  "  holy,  harmien,  midefiled,  anc::^*'! 
separate  frntii  sinners."  "Ye  were  redeemed  ....  with  th*^  * 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  fainb  without  IdemisA  and  vilh^^ 
ml  spot:"  1  iVi.  i.  12. 

6.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  bo  alatn  M  ft  typo  of  redemp^'' 
tJon,  and  Christ  was  to  be  slaiu  for  the  verity  of  redemption" 
"The  whole  atisembly  shall  kUi  it;"  V.x.  xii.  fi.     "  Who  k^la^_ 
the  Lord  Jeeua;''  1  Thea.  ii.  1&.    "Lo,  in  the  midst  of  tli 
throne  stood  a  Lamb  as  i7  hail  been  dain.     And  they  sung 
new  song,  saying.  Thou  wast  ^mn,  aud  bast  redeemed  U9  t 
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God  by  Thy  Wood.     Worthy  i«  tl>©  L«mh  thai  wm  Azin." 
Rev.  V.  6-12. 

4.  The  Haaaovcr  wa«  u  typical  siicriftce  in  th«  ivnim  of  the 
TiAtural,  Kiid  Christ  is  a  true  sacnl^cc  in  the  reuliii  of  the  super- 
natural. ''  It  is  the  •ai!riflc«  nf  the  I^rd'it  Pasaover."  Exodua 
xii.  27.  "  Christ,  our  Pasaover,  ia  Kacrifioed  for  tu."  Christ 
hath  given  Uimself  for  ns,  an  offering  and  a  aaenfiee  to  God. 
"  When  He  said;  Sacrifice  and  offering,  and  burnt-oflering. 
aud  odVring  for  sin,  Thou  wouldst  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure 
therein  ;  which  arc  ollervd  by  the  law ;  Men  said  lie,  Lo,  I 
come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  Gud '.  He  takoth  iiway  the  first,  that 
He  may  establish  the  second.  By  which  will  wo  are  sanctilied 
tbroDgh  tkf  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Chriat  once  for  all." 
Psalm  xl.  6-8 ;  Heb.  x.  S-10.  "  How  much  more  slinll  the 
Uood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  Him- 
self without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
works?"  Heb.  ix.  14. 

5.  The  Paschal  ^^upper  was  a  typical,  natural  eating  of  the 
typical,  natural  lamb :  the  Ixird's  Supper  is  a  true,  supernatural 
eutiug  of  the  true,  mipcrnalural  Lamb:  "  And  they  shall  itil 
tksJUth  in  that  night;"  Exod.  xii.  8.  "The  bread  that  I  will 
give  is  My  flesh,  which  T  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
Kxccpt  yc  eat  the  flesh  of  the  8on  of  man,  yo  liavo  uo  life  iti 
ytm.  Whoito  cateth  My  flesh  hath  eternal  life.  Ho  that  eaCetb 
My  fltsh  dwelleth  in  Me.  My  flesh  is  niisit  indeed ; "  John 
vi.  51^^.  "Thuseliallyeeatit,''wid  Jehovah;  ISxod.  xii.  11. 
**  Take,  cat,"  said  our  Lord. 

6.  The  Paschal  Siipi>er  was  a  typical,  natural  arf  ;  the  Lord's 
Sapper  is  a  true,  supernatural  art.  '*  The  cup  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
The  bread  which  wo  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ?  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  driuk 
this  eup  of  tho  Lord  unworthily,  shall  bo  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  tho  L^rd  —  he  ibut  vatoih  and  drinkclh  uiiwor- 
thiiy,  eat«th  and  drinketh  damnation  (or  judgment)  to  himself, 
VOT  DMCBHMNo  TUB  I<ord's  boux  ! "  1  Cor.  X.  16;  xL 

7.  The  Paschal  Supper  was  a  naittrxU  eommHnion  of  tho 
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typo;  the  Lord's  Supper  ie  a  supernatural  communion  of  ibe 
substance. 

8.  The  Paschal  Supper  was  a  feast  by  which  tbe  lypical  was 
presented  in,  with,  and  under  tbe  natural ;  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  a  feast  by  which  tbe  true  is  presented  in,  with,  and  under 
tbe  natural. 

9.  In  tbe  Pascbal  Supi>cr  tbe  body  of  the  typical  lamb  was 
received,  together  with  tbe  bread,  after  a  natural  manner;  in 
tbe  Lord's  Supper  the  body  of  tbe  true  Lamb  is  received, 
together  with  tbe  bread,  after  a  supernatural  manner. 

10.  Tbe  natural  eating  of  tbe  typical  Paschal  lamb  belongs 
to  tbe  sphere  of  lower  reality — that  is,  of  mere  earthly  aud 
carnal  fact ;  the  supernatural  eating  of  the  true  Fascbal  Lamb 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  higher  reality — that  is,  of  heavenly 
and  spiritual  truth. 

Thus  does  the  dim  twilight  of  the  dawning  Old  Testament, 
if  rightly  used,  open  to  ua  a  purer  vision  of  truth  thao  unwill- 
ing eyee  can  find  in  the  sunlight  of  the  New  Testament.  How 
does  the  parallel  run  out  into  the  minutest  particulars  between 
these  representative  institutions  of  the  two  great  dispensations! 

11.  Of  the  Pascbal  festival,  Jehovah  said:  " This  day  shall 
be  unto  you  for  a  memorial;  "  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  tbe  iocar- 
nate  Jebovab  said:  "This  do  in  rememirance  of  Me."  Lnka 
xxii.  19. 

12.  "  The  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token,"  says  Jebovih. 
"Tbia  is  My  bloal  of  tbe  New  Testament" — "the  commonion 
of  tbe  Uood.  of  Chriat "  —  "  is  guilty  ...  of  the  blood  of  tht 
Lord." 

IS.  "  When  1  see  tbe  blood  I  will  pass  over  you,  and  the 
plague  shall  not  rest  upon  you,"  says  Jehovah.  "  This  is  Mj 
blood,"  says  our  Lord,  "shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  tbe 
remission  of  sins." 

14.  "  Ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast"  says  Jehovah.  "  Christ  oor 
paasover  is  sacrificed  for  us,  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,"  1 
Cor.  V.  8,  or  as  Luther,  bringing  out  still  more  clearly  tlii 
element  in  words,  renders  them;  "  We  also  have  a  PaschJ 
lamb,  that  is  Christ,  offered  for  us,  wherefore  let  us  keep  pi» 
over."     {Oster-lamm,  Osiern.) 
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16.  >*  Te  shall  koep  it  to  the  Lord  .  .  throaghoat  joar  gener< 
•tioHB."  "  Ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come ; "  1 
Cor,  xi.  26. 

16.  "  The  man  that  .  .  forlxHiroth  to  keep  the  paaaover, 
even  the  Banic  soul  shall  be  evt  <^  from  among  his  peoptc." 
"Except  ydeai  the fiesKof  i\i6Soa  of  nmUyond drink  His  blood; 
ye  have  no  fi/e  in  yi»w."  "WhoHoever  catelh  /Me-rnrt/  breotl, 
that  scat  shall  be  cut  off  from  Ur*e)."  "  He  that  cateth  and 
drinketh  »»tcortAUy,  entetb  and  drinketh  damnation  [or  judg' 
tnrnl]  to  himself,  not  di.wminff  the  Lord's  body.  For  this 
vaasc  many  are  weak  and  eiokly  among  you,  and  many  sleep." 
1  Cor.  xi.  29,  30. 

17.  ^'Strike  the  lintel  .  .  with  the  Wood."  "Thifl  ia  My 
Hood  which  is  shed  for  many."  "Ye  are  come  to  the  blood 
*if  fprintlinj/,"  —  "elect  .  .  through  «;>rinA/i«^  of  th«  blood  of 
■Jesus  Christ." 

18.  "lu  one  /loute  shall  it  be  eaten."  "Having  an  high 
3>ri««t  over  the  hou^r  of  God  "  —  "  t3hri«l  who«c  house  are  wc." 
*•  Y«  come  into  one  plarr."  "  The  members  of  that  one  My, 
tteing  many,  are  one  body."  **  The  bread  which  we  brejik,  ia 
S.C  DOt  tb«  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  For  we  bfing 
knany  are  onr  brfOft,  and  one  l/ody :  for  we  arc  all  partakers  of 
Chat  one  bread." 

IS.  "  Thov  shalt  not mrry  forth  aught  of  the  flesh  abroadovA 
<~>f  the  house;"  Ex.  xii.  46.  "\Vc  have  an  ultar  whereof  thoy 
)>av6  no  right  to  eat  who  serve  the  tabernacle  ; "  Hcb.  xiii.  10. 

20.  "  When  a  utranyer  shall  aojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep 
the  pAoaover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  \i\»  males  be  circumoisod,  and 
t  hoti  let  them  come  near  and  keep  it ; "  Exod.  xii.  48.  "  For  hy 

,  *^ne  spirit  are  we  alt  baptised  into  out  body,  wliether  we  he  Jewt 
!«**■  GentiUi,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free;  and  have  been  alt 
ie  to  drink  intoone  Spirit ;  "  1  Cor.  xii.  18.  I 

21.  "  One  law  shall  be  to  him  thai  is  home-bomy  and  unto 
'lie  stranger  that  sojonrncth  among  yon;"  Exod.  xii.  49.  "  Ag 

tany  of  yon  aa  have  iieen  baptiKed  into  Christ,  have  put  ou 
I'  hrisU  There  is  neilhtr  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
lior  frw.  there  ia  neither  male  nor  feniale :  for  yo  are  all  one  in 
Vhrut  Jeaua." 
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23.  "  AU  the  congregation  of  Tsrael  Bbnil  k«ep  it,"  (TTebr 
do  it,)    Exod.  xii.  48.    "  Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;  thia  do  ye,  aa 
oft  us  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me;"  Matt.  xxTt. 
1  Cor.  xi.  25. 

Okigen  :*  "  Cbrist  our  paasover  \b  Blatn,  aud  this  feast  is : 
be  kept  by  eating  the  fleah  of  the  Logos :  "   "  in  r»  co*^ 

Cor.  V.  7. :  "Our  whole  life  ahould  be  in  conformity  with 
Cbrist,  that  feast  of  nnluRvcned  bread,  in  which  we  were  made 
partakers  of  that  spotleaa  I-amb  who  was  slain."  Grotiua: 
"  Aa  by  ibe  blood  of  the  Paschal  lainb  the  Israelites  wera 
delivered  from  destruction,  so  also  Chrielians,  by  tbe  blood  4^| 
Cbrist,  are  liberated  from  the  common  ruin  of  mankind.  T)ift^ 
lamb  was  to  be  without  fault,  and  Christ  was  wilhoat  fault. 
(Sec  Luke  xxii.  IS.)  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  mystic  pMsorer, 
that  is,  tbe  Pasc-hal  Lamb."     On  I  Cor.  v.  7. 

Amid  all  those  transitions  from  type  to  fulfilment  the  cbniij 
is  never  from  the  more  true  to  tbo  less  true,  nor  from  tbo 
to  tlic  ideal,  but  there  i«  either  u  coincidence  in  the  iintumr 
with  an  elevated  use  in  tbe  New  Dispensation,  or  a  higher 
natural  with  a  true  •upernatura)  attached  to  tt.     There  is  in 
both,  for  example,  a  coincidence  in  a  r^f  shedding  of  blood 
though  in  the  shedding  of  Chriat'd  blood  tbore  is  a  supernatural 
efficacy ;  there  is  in  both  a  r«i^  Mting,  but  in  the  one  the  com 
munion  effected  is  earthly,  in  the  other  it  is  hcjivcnly.     This 
tbcn  is  the  point  to  which  theeo  groat  Hiblieal  trutbs  irrcsisti 
biy  lead  us,  that  Christ  is  tue  tbcb  paschal  iamb,  akd  the 

BUPPBIt    OF   ClIRIST   IS  TUB   TRUB   P.UCDAL    SCPfBR.      What    tl^^| 

paschal  Iamb  of  tbe  Old  Dispensation  typified,  Christ  is ;  ad^^ 
what  the  Paschal  supper  of  tbe  Old  DisiveiiHntinn  typified,  the  i 
supper  of  Christ  la ;  and  that  which  is  promised  and  shadowed  j 
in  the  Paaclial  supper  is  given  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  very  deed  J 
and  substance.  Tbe  aupenialural  presence  of  Christ's  bodj 
and  blood  cannot  he  lew  true,  bnt  is  more  true,  than  the  uatf 
ral  presence  of  the  Ixidy  and  blood  of  tbe  Paschal  lamb. 

That  the  tnie  rolalinn  between  the  two  Paschal  lambs  and    * 
the  two  Paschal  sup[>era  should  be  most  clear,  it  pleased  God  -i 
•Com.  CclMimVlll. 
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tliitt  th«re  ftliould  bo  ft  coinoidcncc  m  [Kiint  of  time  between  tfaa, 
vDiiing  of  lh«  nliadou-  aiid  the  full  a]>|wariiig  of  tKe  HiiVistjince. 
The  ^iin  of  Revelation  stood  at  its  [ici-fect  zenith,  and  the 
shadow  was  cast  no  longer  hy  (he  eubatanra,  bt^auee  the 
shadow  lay  beneath  Christ's  feet.  The  sun  stands  henueforth, 
at  itfl  noontide,  and  we  are  done  with  ehadowB  forever.  There- 
fore it  was  written  in  God's  purjx^ses  lha(  the  true  Pusc-hdl 
Lsnib  should  be  slain  at  the  feast  of  the  old  Passover.  Our 
bleBscd'Lord  dwelt  tipoa  the  time  u  in  itself  an  eweutial  ele- 
ment of  the  pcrfoctnww  of  Hi»f  work:  "  With  dt«iro  have  I 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer."  Luke 
xxii.  15.  "  Before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  Jeeus  know  that 
Ilia  hour  was  oomp."     John  xiii.  1. 

It  WM  at  the  Pasttover  time,  in  a  Paiwover  family  group  of 

disciples,  in  a  room  prepared  for  the  Paaaover,  that  the  Lord** 

Supper  was  instituted.    The  bread  which  our  Lord  brake  wan 

bread  provided  for  the  Pa£«over.     The  cup  which  He  Mes»ecl 

waa  filled  with  wine  prepared  for  the  Passover.     It  is  a  new 

.^wcbal  Supper.     But  where  is   the  slain  laiub  of  this  new 

Paschal?     Where  is  that  ceritf/in  it  of  which  the  unajmtted 

lamb  of  the  tirst  Paschal  is  the  type?     Where  is  that  itlivd 

blood  of  which  the  shed  blood  of  the  first  Paschal  is  the  typol 

la  it  to  bo  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament  Paschal  Supper 

ihat  it  shall  have  no  Paschal  lainb ;  that  there  sha^X  de  brrad 

^ttd  miKt  but  tbat  the  great  element  of  the  mul's  Hourishment, 

the  litmlt  Usilf,  of  which  tbcso  were  but  the  accompaniments, 

and  us  atlenJanls  of  tc/iich  alone  tht-y  were  given,  that  the  Iti/tib 

■ball  he  wanting?    "Christ  our  Ihssocer,  our  PaaeJial  Lamb^ia 

^iain/or  us ;  therefor*.-  let  us  keep  tbo  feast ;  "  1  Cor.  t.  8.    To 

&cd  upon  Ihe  Puschul  Lamb  is  ibc  ^rantf  ol/feet  of  the  /raM,  and 

\f  tht  Lord's  Supper  Ik  bttl  the  taking  uf  hrtad  and  vine,  the  trut 

J^uehat  JjOtnO  not  fxinif  Indy  present,  and  »o/  truly  rtt-eirfd, 

tb«0  M  theiabslanca  more  shadowy  than  the  «hadow,  and  the 

Ghristisu  at  bis  Supper  bus  less  than  the  Jew  at  his  X'asa- 

OTcr.     Well    might   a  cbildliko   faith    breathe   a   sigh,  as  it 

were  an  echo  of  the  itinoccut  words  of  Isaac :  "  My  father  1 

behold  the  fire  and  the  wood;  bat  whkuk  is  tub  lamb?"  — 

but  a  faith  like  tbat  of  Abraham,  in  the  light  of  a  new  die- 
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penaation,  nill  answer :  "  My  aon,  God  h&a  provided  Hunself 
ft  Umb." 

"  They  Baid  one  to  anotlicr:  It  is  manna.     {Sept.:  Wbat 

t.  Tiw  n»Mu  thia?     I'i  esti  louto.)     And  Mob«s  said  unto  tlict 

I*  OH.  dwrc      "pjjjg  ;j  jjjp  j,re^d  (SepL:  ouloa  o  artos)  which  the  Lor 

liath  given  you  to  eat.    Thia  ia  the  thing  (Sept.:  Toato  to  rema) 
which  the  Lord  hath  commanded;"   £xod.  svi.  15.     *' I  ai 


I 


the  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  deaer 
and  are  dead.  This  \b  the  bread  {outos  eslin  »  arios)  whicH 
Cometh  down  from  beuvon,  that  he  that  eateth  of  it  may  nc 
die.  I  am  the  living  bread  whiob  came  down  from  heavei 
if  any  man  cat  of  this  bread,  ho  shall  live  forever;  and  tl 
bread  that  1  will  give  in  My  flctib,  which  I  will  givu  for  th( 
life  of  the  world;"  John  vi.  49-57.  "All  (our  fathers)  did 
«at  the  Bamo  spiritual  meat;"  1  Cor.  x.  3.  Ct/riU  (Li6.  iv. 
in  John  xvi.):  "The  manna  wan  not,  therefore,  the  liviug 
food,  but  the  sacred  body  of  Ohriat  ia  the  food  which  nour- 
iahcth  to  eternal  life."  Lomhani  (Lib.  W.  Senteni.):  "That 
bodily  bread  brought  the  ancient  peo[>Ie  to  the  land  of  promi^^H 
through  the  desert ;  this  boavenly  food  will  carry  the  fuithfu^^ 
passing  through  the  desert,  to  heaven."  Geriuxni^  John  (lad 
xxii.  ch.  ii.):  "  By  that  bread  which  ramc  down  from  beavi 
that  is  by  Christ's  body,  wo  are  nourished,  that  we  perish 
with  hanger  in  the  de««rt  of  this  world." 

In  quoting  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  as  bearing  on  I 
Lord's  Supper,  it  may  be  well,  once  for  all,  to  say  that  it 
quoted  not  on  the  supposition  that  it  speaks  of  tbo  Lord's  Su] 
per  s)rec  ill  {.rally,  but  that  in  stating  the  general  doctriiiu  of  the 
life-giving  power  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  it  states  a  doctrine 
undor  which  tbu  Irauofits  of  (he  sacramental  eating  come  om  a 
«pccic».     If  we  come  iuto  supernatural,  blessed  participation     J 
of  Christ's  Scsh  and  blood,  in  the  act  of  faith,  without  ibe  ^ 
Lord's  Supper,  aj'orHori  we  have  bk«)wd  purlivlpation  of  thetn.^: 
in  the  act  of  faith  with  the  Lord's  Supper.    The  »ixlh  of  John^a 
trentft  of  the  grand  end  of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  grani^^ 
nieann.     We  partake  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  iuicnimentatly  — ■ 
in  order  ibat  we  may  partake  of  them  savingly.  Of  the  lattci — , 
not  of  the  former,  the  sixtli  of  John  speaks. 
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The  doctrine  of  tlio  Lord's  Supper,  tm  iho  Lulhcmii  Ohun-h 
IxtlieveB  it  to  be  (tot  furlli  in  lliu  Nuw  IVstaiiiorit,  \%  thus  duiiiiod 
in  her  great  general  Symbol,  the  Au^burg  Confc»-     ti.  n.  iu« 

Of  the  holy  Supper  of  onr  Ixird,  our  Obiirehc«,  um*  ii>.|.|<.i 
with  one  conwnt,  t«ac]i  and  hold    "  ih««.ii„.»...l 

1.  Thitt  the  true  )>ody  and  blood  of  Ohriitt  are  the  aacra- 
tuciilal  ohjc-cts. 

2.  Th«t  the  Bncramcntal  objects  are  tntly  pre«ciit  in  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

3.  Thiit  this  true  prcsenoe  ia  under  the  form  or  spocicvt  of 
brtad  and  icine. 

4.  That  present,  under  this  form  or  species,  they  are  com- 
tnunimlfd. 

a.  That  thus  communicated,  they  are  rfrfivrd  by  alt  eomr 
tnunicanls. 

6.  That  the  opposite  doctrine  is  to  be  rejected. 

On  each  and  all  of  these  we  affirm  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kvanjfelical  Lutheran  Church  is  the  Scriptural  dootrino. 

We  aflirm,  first,  then  that  it  is  a  Scriptural  rloctriiio,  that 
the  true  body  and  Mood  of  ChriHt  are  the  eacramenlal  ohj«ct» ; 
that  is,  that  apart  from  any  qut'sttons  on  other  ,  .„..  shn. 
points,  the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  our  Lord  '<i'<i''iO'iJ''i» 
are  the  objects  set  b<rfon>  uh  in  the  sscriimentul  words,  and 
whether  their  presence  be  offered  to  contemplation,  to  memory, 
tuftiitb.or  after  a  substantial,  supcrnatumi  manner,  it  is  the 
true  body  and  true  blooil  of  Christ,  of  which  wo  arc  to  make 
our  affirmation,  or  denial,  when  wc  state  tlio  dnctriuo  of  the 
[mini's  Supi^er, 

IJy  IrNc  iKidy,  we  mean  that  IxxJy  in  which  our  Saviour  w« 
actually  incarnate,  as  opposed  to  Ilia  mystical  body,  which  is 
the  Church,  or  any  ideal  or  imaginary  Iwdy.  It  in  conceded 
that  it  was  Uis  true  body,  not  His  mystical  body,  which  was 
given  for  us;  but  Christ,  in  the  Lord's  Snpjier,  gays:  "This is 
My  body,  irAtcA  is  gir>m  for  you :"  therefore  the  sacmniental 
object  ia  Ilis  true  body.  As  neither  Ilis  mystical  body,  nor 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  Ilis  body,  nor  a  sign  nor  symbol 
His  body,  nor  a  tnomoriai  of  Ilia  body,  nor  faith  in  Ilia 
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body  was  given  for  ae,  but  Bis  true  body  itself  waa  ^ven,  it 
Bnd  it  nlone,  and  neither  one  nor  other  of  all  the  objects  Bnb- 
Btituted  for  it,  is  the  firat  Bacramentftl  object. 

By  His  true  blood,  we  mean  that  Wood  which  waa  the 
actual  seat  of  His  human  vitality,  that  "precious  blood" 
wherewith  we  are  bought.  It  was  confessedly  His  true  blood 
which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  but  Christ,  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  says :  "  This  ia  My  blood,  ?oAii?A  is  shed  for  the 
remission  of  sins."  Now,  as  neither  a  doctrine  about  His 
bloo<l,  nor  the  efficacy  of  His  blood,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  oDiting 
as  with  His  blood,  nor  a  sign,  syrabol,  nor  memorial  of  His 
blood,  nor  faith  in  Hie  blood  was  shed  for  sins,  and  as  His  true 
blood  alone  was  so  sbed,  it,  and  none  other  of  all  the  objects 
substituted  for  it,  is  the  second  sacramental  object. 

Hence  the  objection  is  groundless  that  our  Confession  addi 
to  Scripture  by  saying  that  Christ's  true  body  is  the  sacramen- 
tal object,  for  although  that  adjective  tnie,  is  not  used  in  the 
words  of  the  institution,  the  idea  is  there,  if  the  body  which 
was  broken  for  us  is  Christ's  true  body,  and  His  blood  shed 
foi'  us  Ilia  true  blood.  Calvin,  and  even  Zwingli,  were  com- 
pelled to  concede  so  much. 

Hence  also  falls  to  the  ground  the  charge  of  conflictiog 
repi' mentations,  when  our  theologians  apeak  sometimes  of  the 
natuicd  body,  and  sometimes  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  tf 
preset. t.  Christ's  true  body,  His  natural  body,  and  His  glorified 
body,  ire  one  and  the  same  body  in  identity.  The  words  tru 
and  natural,  refer  to  its  essence  ;  the  word  glorified  refers  to  iti 
amdition.  The  glonficaiion  of  His  body  neither  mode  it  cease 
to  be  true  nor  natural.  That  is,  it  was  no  more  an  unre^ 
ideal,  or  imaginary  body,  after  the  glorification  than  before. 
It  was  identically  the  same  body,  but  with  a  coustant  Bod 
plenary  exercise  of  glorious  properties.  What  He  poesessed, 
but  did  not  ordinarily  use  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation,  He 
now  constantly  and  fully  exercises,  and  this  new  condition  ii 
called  His  glorification.  Though  Uis  natural  and  true  bod;it 
present,  its  condition  is  glorified.  But  though  its  condition  ii 
glorified,  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  that  glorification,  bat  becsW 
of,  and  through  its  union  as  one  person  with  God,  that  it  ii 
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This  pre»tMioe  la  spiritu^,  when  that  word  \e.  opposed 
t1,  but  it  'iH  >iot  epiritnal  when  that  wore]  is  opposed  ta 
true,  as  if  Uis  presence  were  8onietlii»g  wrought  by  onr  spirita. 
His  body  is  a  BpiriUial  body,  as  opposed  to  tli«  pre«eiit  ooixli- 
tioQt  aud  liutiliitious  of  llush  and  blood,  but  it  is  not  spiritual 
as  opposed  to  real  and  natural.  All  the  pretended  cootradio- 
tions  of  our  theology  vaniftb  when  the  terms  of  that  thet^ogy 
are  taken  in  the  aonae  in  which  it  ueos  them. 

We  affirm  it,  secondly,  to  b«  a  Scriptural  doctrine  that  these 
aacramental  object*, to  wit:  the  true  body  and  true     »    it,  »^ 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  trulj/  prttcnl  in  the  Lord's  ?«••*•■ 
Supper :    ViTC  adsint  —  icafirJtaJtigtich  geyemcartiff  set. 

We  oppose  a  true  prosonfo,  lirst ,  to  (ho  Zwinglian  theory, 
that  the  prcsunco  of  thc^c  objoota  is  simply  idcjil,  a  presence  to 
our  memory  or  oonteoiplation :  wcondly,  to  the  theory  sot  forth 
by  Huccr  in  the  Tetrapolitan  Cktnfession,  further  elalxinttcd  by 
Cnlvin,  and  now  generally  known  as  the  Oulvinistic,  to  wit: 
that  the  bo<ly  and  blood  are  present  in  efllcHcy  through  tb« 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  believing  elect.  lu  opposi- 
tion to  the  first,  we  affinit  it  to  be  Scriptural,  that  the  presence 
is  one  wrought  not  by  oar  ideas,  memories,  or  contemplation, 
but  is  a  presence  equally  true,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  think, 
remember,  contcmplato.  or  iwlieve.  In  opposition  to  the 
second,  wo  afiirm.  that  ibu  efficacy  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
is  not  sepnntble  (torn  them,  hot  is  wrought  by  them  tnily 
precent ;  that  this  eflloavy  bt  dire<>t  and  )wr>oiia],  not  mediatod 
bj*  the  Holy  (ihoot,  but  by  Christ  ilinisclf,  sub«taiitialiy  pres- 
ent ;  that  this  prcoence  doe*  not  depend  for  its  reality  ibut 
alone  for  its  salutary  results)  upon  the  faith  of  the  rei-«iver, 
and  that  its  sole  canses  am  the  divine  personality  and  )>enefi- 
oent  will  of  the  lostitutor  of  the  Supper. 

We  prove  this,  first,  by  the  demands  of  all  those  types  (^  the 
Old  TeEtament  which  contemplate  Christ  as  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
who  is  to  be  preeent  tn  that  nature  in  which  He  was  slain,  not 
after  the  shadowy  mode  of  the  old  dispensntion,  but  after  ibc 
true  niod<>  of  the  new,  in  the  New  Tustamcnt  Paschal,  tl  tfl 
tbrongh  His  human  nature  that  Christ  is  our  Pasohal  Lamb 
and,  therefore,  it   mast  be  through   His   human 
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nature  thai  Cbriat,  oar  rasclial  Liimb,  is  cat«n.  If  it  was 
not  through  Hie  divinity,  ficpanittf  from  His  huiDniiily,  that  He 
vrtis  sacriliccd  upon  the  cross,  it  cuiiuot  he  thiit  tbrough  ilia 
divine  nature,  separate  from  His  liumanity,  He  is  giv«ii  to  u« 
at  Ilis  tiible. 

"W'e  prove  it,  secondly,  by  the  demands  of  the  type  of  Old 
Testament  snerificcs,  which  were  not  only  lobe  offered  to  God, 
but  to  be  pai'tiikeu  of  by  the  priests  and  offerera.  That  body 
blood  whioh  were  ofl'ercd  to  the  Father,  and   by   Ilim 

[:cpted,  must  also  be  partaken  of  by  those  for  whom  they 
were  ottered,  and  the  partaking  muet  be  a  trut  one,  aa  the 
oflering  itself  waa  true  —  but  iu  order  to  a  true  partaking, 
there  miiBt  he  a  true  preaence. 

Thirdly,  the  words  of  the  institution  force  us  to  tbia  con* 
clu&lon.     For  if  it  even  be  granted  for  a  moment,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  these  words  might  Iw  taken  symbolically, 
the  symbol  only  postpones,  by  one  process,  the  general  result, 
but  by  uo  mciins  sots  it  aside.     A  symbol  must  be  the  symbol 
<)f  some  riyil  thing;  and  there  must  bo  a  point  of  analogj,*  t 
constitute  a  symbol ;  a  sign  must  point  to  the  reality  ofwhic^^^ 
it  is  a  sign ;  a  symbolical  act  presupposes  a  real  correspondtu  ^ 
act ;  and  something  symbolically  done  to  a  symbol  implies  tba«^^ 
something,  to  which  that  is  analogous,  is  to  be,  or  ought  'd^| 
be,  really  done   to   a   roal  object.     Why,  then,  is   brtad    tt"»»    ■ 
symbol  of  Christ's  Wj/  — not   (as  we  have  already  8how«^) 
the  symbol  of  a  doctrine  about  that  body,  or  of  its  effica<^.9^< 
but  of  the  liodti  itflclf?     Wlmt  \%  the  point  of  analogy!    ^C-^^ 
must  be  that  both  are  food.     Then  Christ's  body  must  be  cof^^^ 
ceded  to  be  true  food,  or  bread  cannot  Ix)  the  symbol  of  ic=^^"_ 
But  if  Christ's  true  body  be  conceded  to  bo  true  food,  then  th 
symbol  has  brought  us  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  true  pi 
enco  somewhere — but  if  there  be  a  true  presence  anywhere, 
it  will  not  bo  denied  that  it  is  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     Further- 
more, if  bread  be  the  symbol  of  a  true  body,  breaking  bre«d 
the  symbol  of  a  tru«  breaking  of  a  true  body,  then  the  cAtiug 
of  that  bread  must  be  the  symbol  of  a  true  eating  of  a  true 
body ;  but  if  it  be  granted  that  this  takes  place  anywhere,  it 
will  not  he  denied  that  it  takes  place  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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Thoa  19  the  theory  of  the  Bj-mbol  really  enbversive  of  itnelf, 
UDlesa  it  be  cont«ii(iod  that  wo  cat  synjhoiicallj-  in  th«  Supi^r 
what  we  eat  truly  clscwhoro,  which  no  one  is  likely  to  main- 
tain. The  pan>llcli)(iu  may  bo  made  more  obvious  by  present' 
iog  it  in  a  tubular  view : 

gTUBOI..  BBALITT. 

1.  True  Body. 

2.  TnieBreakingofTnieBody. 
8.  True  Eating  of  True  Body, 

truly  Broken. 
4.  True  Blood. 
0.  True  Blood,  truly  shed. 
6.  True    Drinking     of    True 

Blood,  truly  shed. 


1.  Bratd. 

2,  Breaking  of  Breatl. 

8.  Eating  of  Broken  Bread. 

4.  Cup  (Contenta). 
6.  Pouring  Out. 
6.  Drinking. 


Bat  it  ia  impossible,  on  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  to 
find  a  symbol  in  the  words  of  the  Institution.  The  Eucharist 
combines  throe  characters  which  forbid  such  an  idea.  I.  It 
is  a  Supper.  2.  It  ia  Tealamenlary.  3.  It  is  a  Covenanting 
Mite. 

1.  When  at  a /^Kji^Mr  a  guest -baa  stTered  to  him  anything, 
with  the  request  to  eat,  and  wilK  .  utignment  of  the  reason. 
This  ia  GO  and  so  —  all  laws  of  langnage  lead  us  to  expect  that 
the  thing  so  offered  sliall  be  not  the  sign,  symbol,  or  memo- 
rial of  that  whioh  is  to  he  eaten,  but  shall  bo  the  very  thing 
dcngnated.  If  the  words  of  the  Institution  had  been :  "  J(4us 
Mid,  Take,  eat,  this  is  bmid,"  would  not  the  man  Ik!  thought 
to  trifle  who  would  urge  thiil  He  ^ave  them,  not  bread,  but  a 
Kifpi%  symbol,  or  memorial  of  bread  ?  Would  he  help  himself 
by  appealing  to  interpretations  of  dreams,  to  parahlea,  meta- 
phors, figures,  and  symbols?  By  no  means.  Sfen  would  ask 
him  for  an  inatanco  in  which,  at  a  aupprr,  any  one  had  said  : 
**  Take,  eat,  this  ia  bread,"  meaning  that  it  vraa  not  bread,  but 
a  symbol  of  bread.  Who  would  say,  seriously,  at  a  sapper, 
banding  a  man  a  book :  "  Take,  eat.  this  ia  sponge -cake,"  mean- 
ing that,  aa  a  sponge-cuke  is  light  and  pleasant  to  the  body,  so 
ia  the  book  of  which  it  is  a  symbol  a  light  work,  and  pleaa- 
Bat  to  the  mind?     Why  ia  it  that  the  tiuppor  of  our  Lord 
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Btande  separate  in  the  world  in  this,  that  id  it  alone,  in  waj 
sense,  symbolical  or  iwcram(?ntal,  iinaginarjr  or  real,  the  gaests 
are  invittrd  to  parti<^patu  in  the  body  of  Him  of  whom  it  ts  the 
mctiiiiriiil  T  J>oe8  not  t)iit«  fuel  alone  d«inoiistnit«  tliut  Cbriot't 
body  lit  aolitnry  in  its  powern  and  relations  to  men ;  that  lan- 
gnas;e  in  r*>gnrd  to  it  boloiiga  to  a  wholly  diflerent  sphere  from 
that  which  jiicrtainii  to  the  bodies  of  other  men ;  that  we  can 
affirm  of  it  what  would  he  worse  than  blasphemy,  what  would 
be  incoherent  raving,  if  made  in  regard  to  any  bnt  Christ ! 
Would  any  man  at  a  supper  devot«d  to  the  memory  of  Wasb- 
ington  offer  bread,  and  say :  **  Take,  eat,  this  la  Washington'! 
body  "?  AVonld  ho  n»o  such  language  at  all.  or,  if  he  did,  could 
he  uieau  thereby  that  the  spirit  of  Washington,  or  bis  princi- 
ples, or  the  i'fGoacy  of  the  work  he  hud  wrought  throagh  his 
body,  are  the  supjwrt  of  our  civil  life,  as  bre«d  supports  the 
natural  life?  Tlieao  suppoHitionei  look  bo  monstrous  thut  wo 
can  hardly  tlunk  of  them  gravely  as  they  really  arc,  that  is  at 
actual  parallels  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  snbslituted  for 
that  of  our  Church,  by  men  who  pronounce  our  doctrine 
uuscriptural.  It  is  not  ovoretatlng  the  fact  to  declare  that  as 
a  quoiition  of  tbo  laws  of  language,  apart  from  philosophical 
speculation  or  doctrinal  system,  th©  mosnitig  of  the  words: 
**  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,"  are  as  clear  as  any  passage  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation.  Dr.  Mo<lgc  says  that  the  words  bava 
been  the  subject  of  an  immense  nmount  of  controventy,  but  so 
have  been  the  clear  words  which  teach  the  Trinity,  the  Divin- 
ity of  our  Lord,  the  eternity  of  future  puniahmenla ;  not  that 
they  are  not  clear,  but  that  men  will  not  admit  them  in  their 
obvtou);  seii8«.  A  doctrine  is  not  proved  to  be  dtspatable  sit 
ply  iK-cautK-  it  is  disputed. 

Finally,  to  put  this  piint  in  a  just  light,  suppose  that  oc 
Ijord  at  the  Supjjer  had  said  :  "Take,  cat,  this  is  bread,"  and 
that  men  had  arisen,  who,  in  the  face  of  this  clour  testimony, 
had  said  it  was  not  bri'rail  of  which  Ho  xgioke,  but  liis  body, 
and  His  l>ody  only,  how  would  the  patrons  of  the  Zwinglian 
theory,  which  in  that  case  would  have  been  related  to  the  word* 
supposed,  as  the  Lutheran  view  now  is  to  the  words  used,  how 
vonld  the)'  have  received  such  an  interpretation  ?   Tbey  would 
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have  rwjoireil  it  with  aatoniehmont  and  reprobation,  just  as 
their  owu  inturprctfttion  dowrves  to  be  regarded,  wlien  our 
Lord  JcAiM,  stating  what  ie  ihnt  very  thing  for  the  reception 
of  which  lh«  t$tipp<T  uai*  instituU-d,  «»>-«:  "Tuko,  cut,  this  is 
My  ffxiy."  If  our  Miutcr's  words  wuuld  have  been  clear 
Bcconliiig  to  the  lawti  of  language,  in  the  l«rm8  we  have,  for 
iUnatnttion*a  Hake,  &upt>oeiHl  Mini  to  have  U8cd,  then  oquulty 
cl«ar,  according  to  the  same  lawa, are  the  words  which  lie  did 
use.  He  who  believee  that  the  words  auppoxd  would  have 
proved  that  our  Lord  desired  to  coinniunicato  to  Tlis  diacipl^^ 
bread,  must  believe,  if  he  l>e  consistent,  that  the  words  Ho 
actoallr  u^  prove  that  He  desired  to  communicate  to  them 
Uis  Wj/.  H  be  objects  to  the  latter  loference,  then  his  objec> 
tion  is  derivi^,  not  from  the  laws  of  language,  but  from  phil- 
ceophical  or  ralionalistic  principles,  which  he  is  deiorniined 
sbail  override  the  clear  word.  Hence,  wo  repeat  the  thought^ 
and  cloaw  this  part  of  the  argument  with  it,  that  the  moaning 
of  the  tenns  of  the  Institution,  as  n  pure  question  of  language, 
it  as  clear  as  tW  meaning  of  any  part  of  the  Word  of  Uod  — 
and  that  meaning  U  the  on«  which  our  Church  accepts  and 
confesses.  If  the  absolute  authority  of  God's  Word  ittandd, 
the  saj^mmcntal  doetrine  of  our  Church  stands,  for  if  it  b« 
incontrovertible  that  it  is  unsound  to  interpret,  "This  is 
bread,"  aa  meaning,  "  This  ia  not  bread,  but  ia  My  bmly  only," 
it  is  equally  incontrovertible  that  it  ts  unaound  to  interpret, 
*'Thia  is  My  body,"  as  meaning,  ^This  is  not  My  body,  but 
bread  only." 

2.  The  words  of  the  Eucharist  are  also  Testamentary  —  they 
are  the  Won/s  of  Ihe  tri7/ of  our  Lord,  who  Ia  alxtut  to  die,  and 
who  invests  His  beirs  with  that  whoso  possession  gave  them 
all  that  He  desired  to  secure  to  them.  But  who  ever  heard  of 
a  aift  which  iKKiucathcd  signs  or  symbols — not  real  i>o«scs- 
■iona — to  the  heini?  If  a  will  were  produced  in  which  lbs 
IWator  had  said:  It  is  my  wish  and  will  that  M.  N.  should 
have  such  and  such  a  tract  of  land  and  so  many  thonrand  doU 
lais;  and  when  M.  X.  came  to  claim  land  and  money,  he  was 
li^d  that  this  "  tract  of  land  "  was  a  sign  or  symbol  of  the 
Heavenly  Canaan,  which  is  the  bonie  of  the  soul,  as  au  earthly 
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tract  of  Innd  may  be  the  rc«i<!enec  of  the  body  ;  and  that  tbo 
tboiiMiiid!!  of  dollan  were  simply  a  sign  of  iiicorpuptibie  treas- 
ures in  the  other  world  ;  and  l)iat  the  t^Htator  meant  only  that 
it  waa  hU  H-iah  and  will  that  M.  X.  should  have  theae  good 
things  of  the  other  world,  would  he  consider  this  sound  inter- 
pretation I  When  Christ  gives  us  Himself,  He  gives  ub  every- 
thing. His  body  and  blood  are  the  oi^ans  of  His  I>pity.  In 
giving  them  to  us  lie  gives  all  to  us;  but  in  giving  to  us 
the  mere  signs  of  them,  He  would  give  us  very  tittle.  All 
brcnd  i«,  a«  »ucb,  equally  a  symbol  of  His  body;  all  wine  is  a 
symbol  of  His  blood.  Ciivc  us  but  these  symljols  at  Ilis  Testa- 
mentary Sapper,  and  we  have  at  the  Ix»rd'e  Snpper  only  what 
we  may  have  at  every  menl.  What  we  want  is  Ohrist  Utmadf, 
not  symbols  of  Ilim. 

Bat  were  the  case  letts  clear  in  regard  to  the  Testamentary 
words,  were  it  poeaiblo  with  etinal  propriety  to  embrace  a  strict 
or  a  looee  acceptation  of  them,  etiil  the  law  holds  good,  that 
wliuro  a  dispute  arises  in  which  It  is  imjiossiblc  to  settle  which 
one  of  two  meanings  is  the  correct  one,  the  preference  shall  ho 
^ven  to  the  more  literal  of  the  two;  and  this  rule  is  good 
here.  If  we  run  the  risk  of  erring,  let  it  be  by  believing  our 
Lord  too  far,  too  closely,  too  confidingly,  ruthor  than  by  doubt- 
ing or  by  trying  to  explain  away  the  natural  import  of 
words. 

3.  The  Lord'*  Sapper  is  a  C<»mantin3  Institution.  But 
a  Covenant  aa  in  a  Teatament,  the  things  mutually  conveyed  and 
received  are  not  the  signs  nor  symbols  of  things,  hot  thin^ 
themselves.  Whenever,  as  in  the  case  of  a  will,  disputes  arise 
as  to  a  literal  op  a  laser  meaning,  that  interpretation,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  iilways  safest  which  adberas  most  cloaely 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  tenna. 

But  the  oharai^lcr  of  the  covenanting  words  in  yet  farther 
settled  by  their  obvious  allusion  to  the  terms  of  the  Old  COTe> 
nant.  "  Moses  took  the  blood  of  calvM  and  of  goAts,  and 
sprinkled  both  the  hooks  and  all  the  people,  saying:  This  is 
the  blood  of  the  Testament  which  God  hath  appointed  onto 
yoQ."  It  is  with  these  words  in  Ills  mind  that  our  Lord  says: 
"This  a  Mj/\AooA  (not  the  blortd  of  cnlvm  and  of  goats)  of  the 
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New  Tesfament "  (not  of  the  Old).  Sorely,  if  in  the  forming 
of  tlie  Old  Covenant,  which  ia  a  covenant  of  shadows,  types 
and  8yn]l)ol8,  there  wras  iru«  blood,  not  the  sign  or  symbol  of 
blood,  □]u<;b  more  in  the  forming  of  the  Kew  Corouant,  which 
i*  one  of  body,  substsDcc,  and  reality,  wo  have  not  the  symbol 
of  Uood,  but  the  true  blootl  of  the  great  sacrifiec. 

4.  Let  us  now  look  for  »  nionieul  at  the  words  of  the  Insti- 
tution singly:  "Take,  e«t;  this  i«  My  body  given  for  you." 
The  Lutheran  Church  conf<:«s«  that  each  word  in  this  sentence 
U  to  be  understood  literally.  The  taking  ia  a  true  taking,  the 
eating  n  true  eating.  "  This  "  means  thia  —  this  which  I  tell 
you  to  take,  this  whieh  [  tell  you  to  eat,  thia  ia,  truly  is, ''  My 
body,"  My  true  body  truly  given  for  My  diaciplea.  How  have 
those  who  favored  a  symbolical  interpretation  evaded  the  natu* 
ral  force  of  these  words? 
H       Against  a  sense  so  natural,  so  direct,  so  nniversally  received 

■  by  the  Uoly  Church  of  all  ages,  in  its  great  oMertion  of  an 
objective  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  its  opponents 

H  wen  bound  to  produce,  not  merely  as  probable  a  seii«c,  but  ono 
more  probable.  They  were  bound  in  uodcrtakiug  to  shake  the 
faith  of  Christendom,  to  prmlucc  an  interpretation  callable  of 
s  clear  statement,  attd  of  invincible  proofs.  Tbey  were  morally 
bound  to  have  some  agreement  as  to  what  was  to  he  substituted 
for  the  received  inter]>relation,  and  by  what  principles  its  neoca- 

■  Mty  was  to  be  demonstrated  from  God's  Word.  This  they  have 
attempted  for  nearly  three  centuric-s  and  a  half,  and  up  to  this 
hour  the  failure  has  l)cwn  total  in  every  respect.    Lnthcr  records 

■■even  of  their  conflicting  interpretations.  At  the  U^nning 
*>f  the  a<^venteenlh  contiiry  there  were  twenty-eight  contradic- 
tory views  urged  by  Calviuiels.  Voratius  confessed  that  "  he 
Iwrdly  knew  whether  the  tignro  is  in  the  vopula  or  the  pro- 
dicate"  —  a  confession  really  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  is 
in  either.  Rut  Zwiogli  happily  suggests  that  among  all  their 
diversities,  the  opjwinonts  of  the  duetrine  are  agreed  in  the 
efibrt  to  throw  down  the  citadel.  So  that  is  done,  it  maltvrs 
little  what  arms  are  used.  The  effort*  of  our  centunt-  have 
brought  the  opponents  of  the  literal  interpretation  no  uc«rer 
together.     Tbey  are  as  far  as  over  from  a  tixed  sense  of  the 
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words,  or  a  prineiiilc  by  wlu(;h  tLc  aetiBe  can  ever  be  Sn 
Tlierc  is  no  position  miilu'iiy  Itctwoen  Uic  implicit  accept&i 
of  the  litural  sonse,  and  tlio  i-liaiM  of  eternal  doabt. 

The  tirrtt  viuw  whioh  wa3arrayo<l  against  that  of  our  Chur 
WU8  the  view  of  Carlatadt.  I[o  admitted  the  literal  force 
every  term  iit  the  InBtitution,  and  interpreted  thus:  T 
Savionr  Raid,  ''Tuko,  eat,"  and  eatiie  to  a  full  pause.  Th 
pointiii}!;,  as  it  were,  with  His  finger  to  His  body.  He  uttered 
a  dJBtini't  projMiaition,  "Tliin  liody  is  My  body."  It  is  hard 
nccCDsary  to  add  that  so  projinstcrous  an  interpretation  fou 
few  friciidi).  Zwingli  himself  rejected  it,  and  Carlstadt  wil 
drew  it.* 

The  word  Take  these  interpreters  have  usually  con^tm 
literally,  thouj^h  wliy  an  imaginary  iKidy,  or  the  symbol  at 
body,  niiglit  not  be  taken  mcntully,  they  cannot  flay.  Men  i 
not  oyicn  dtxirs  because  a  door  is  a  symbt)!  of  Christ:  wl 
eh«uhl  they  fake  and  eat  bread  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  P 
body?  A  symbol  is  addressed  to  Hic  mind  ;  it  derives  its  beii 
and  tukcs  its  shajK!  from  the  mind  of  the  user,  and  is  intell( 
tually  received  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Tl 
mere  synilHi!  cannot  be  so  identified  with  its  object,  as  that  i 
inference  from  the  object  ia  logieally  applicable  to  the  synilx 
or  from  the  symbol,  logically  applicable  to  the  object.  We  ca 
not  say  of  one  door  more  than  another, "  That  door  is  Christ 
hut  still  lesrt  conld  we  draw  an  inference  from  the  symbol 
the  object,  or  fn^m  tlie  object  to  the  symbol, 

The  symbolie  theory,  oven  were  we  to  grant  its  oesumptio 
can  givt'  no  intelligible  reason  for  the  statement.  "  TTiii  bro 
is  My  body ;  Tl-i-^  cnp  is  My  blood."  for  as  a  symbol,  th 
bread  is  no  more  Clirist's  l<ody  than  any  other  bread;  us  « 
lamb,  one  vine,  or  one  shepherd,  is  no  more  a  symbol  of  Chri 
than  anothfr.  The  symbol  is  founded  on  the  common  quali' 
of  the  thing  symbolizing;  the  iimoceuce  of  all  lamba,  tl 
nutritious  character  of  all  bread,  the  means  of  ao<,-css  fumiibf 
hv  every  door.  It  is  evident  that  as  it  is  only  after  Chri*t 
blessing  the  bread,  that  it  is  true  that  -  This."  which  He  do" 
coaimandd   us  to  "Take,  eat,"  is  His  body  —  and  that  ibi 

•  Wileh  ;  BiM.  ThcoL  II.  419. 
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■  breftd  wM  just  as  much  a  symbol  of  \W«  Ixxly  before  the  bit 
W  ing  (w  uftcr  tt,anil  wusund  lu,  just  a»niuoli  uHymliol  out  of  th« 

MvnLinent  m  in  it  —  that  the  "  this  "  cannot  refer  to  the  bread 
merely,  nor  can  the  bread  tn  the  Supper  be  no  more  than  a 

»  symbol.  There  ia  true  body  and  true  bread,  so  related  that 
the  true  bread  is  the  medium  of  the  sacramental  comuiauion 
of  the  Iruo  body,  and  tor  this  reason  only  tould  it  !»  true,  that 
_  "  this  "  bread,  more  than  any  other,  fould  be  culled  the  body 
P  of  our  Lord.  Just  as  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  say,  "  Man  ia 
God,"  and  is  yet  literally  true  of  Christ,  "  Tfiis  luan  i«  God," 
to  would  it  hw  blasphemy  to  say, "  Bread  is  Christ's  body,"  and 
yeC  ic  is  literally  true. "  'Ws  bread  is  Christ'a  Ixtdy."  TTtis 
man  is  (tod  [leraoually,  bec«u«c  of  the  penionnl  union,  and  This 
bread  ia  the  body  of  Christ  sacramental ly  liecause  of  the  aae* 
ramenlid  union.     We  cannot  hand  nn  cmiify  purse  and  say, 

I  "This  i9  a  thousand  dollars ; "  but  we  can  hand  a,/all  one  and 
say  so. 
The  word  Eat  they  have  interpreted  literally,  though  why 
the  eating  ought  not  to  be  dono  symbolically  or  roeDtally,  to 
corrMpond  with  the  symbolical  or  mental  characti^r  of  the 
body,  ihuy  cannot  say.     Certainly  there  are  plenty  of  instauvee 

■  of  a  figurative  use  of  ihe  word  "  Eat,"  while  there  are  none  of 
such  a  use  of  tht;  word  '^  is."   The  Qunkvnt  nre  more  consistent. 

The  word  "this,"  they  have  iiittTpn't<.-d  varioualy.  The 
noowned  ^hwcuckfcld  gets  at  its  meaning  by  readiog  the 
Saviour's  words  backwards  thus:  My  liody  is  this,  that  is, 
My  body  ia  bread  —  uouriehes  the  soul  us  real  bread  nourishes 
the  body.  That  is,  he  makes  the  subject "  thu,"  the  predicate ; 
and  the  predicate  "  My  body,"  the  subject.  Those  who  have 
entered  the  lists  against  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  usually 
inaist  that  "this"  qualifies  "  bread  "  understood,  that  is,  the 
pronoun  louto,  which  is  neuter,  qualilies  tho  nonn  which  ia 
masculine.  Detcnnined  to  be  fettered  by  no  laws  of  language, 
thay  abrogate  the  rale  —  that  a  pronoun  shall  agree  with  the 
nooa  it  qualifies  la  gender. 

Some  theologians  who  have  attacked  the  faith  of  oar  Church, 
have,  iu  order  to  make  their  work  easy,  been  pleased  to  invent 
u;^ments  and  poeitiouB  for  her.     They  have,  of  oourte,  been 
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ablo  to  do  with  their  imnginaiy  arguments  for  her  what  they- 
could  not  do  with  h«r  real  «rgunient«  for  herself.    They  have 
>und  that  upsetting  the  men  of  straw,  of  tlioir  own  makiog, 
roa  very  ditlerent  from  nproodnj^  the  evcrla«tiug  foundations 
of  the  temple  reared  by  God.     One  of  thewt  weak  inruntious 
ii,  that  our  Church  adopt*  t\\\«  uiignimniatical  conntniction 
of  B  neutor  pronoun  with  a  masculine  noun,  and  that  hence 
ah«  after  all  deeorts  the  literal  tcntc  of  the  word,  and  that 
her  interpretAtion   really  ie:  "This  (bread)  is  not  My  body, 
but  m,  with,  and  utukr  it  My  body  is  given."    But  as  the 
Churvh  doea  not  oonHidcr  the  neuwr  pronoun  as  qualifying 
the  masculine  noun,  and  doea  not  interpolate  the  word  bread, 
but  takes  our  Lord's  words  precisely  as  lie  utters  them,  all 
this   ingenuity  is   Ihruwu   away.     It  only  shows  how  she 
might  have  argued,  bad  she  possessed  oa  little  grammar,  as 
litUe  logic,  and    as  little  reverence  for  her  Ma«ter'«  words 
as   is   exhibited    by    such    antagonists.     From    the   words: 
"This  is  My  body,"  she  only  gather*  this:  "Thi«  U  Christ's 
body;"  and  neither  on  the  one  hand  that  the  broad  is  not 
His  body,  nor  on  the  other  that  His  body  is  given  in,  with, 
and  under  it.    ^hc  acknowk-dgc«  that  the  fceiesiaatuxU  (oot 
Biblical)  phrase  "  Thii  bread  is  Chriat's  body,"  aets  forth  u 
truth,  at  the  Church  uses  and  understands  it;  and  from  a 
comparison  of  t«xt  with  text,  ehc  knows  that  the  bread  is  th 
medium  by  which,  in  which,  with  which,  uuder  which  tb 
body  i«  imparled,  but  Mho  reaches  this  by  no  reading  uut  of  th 
text  what  is  in  it,  nor  reading  into  tt,  what  is  do  part  of  it  r 
but  by  interpreting  every  word  in  that  natural  and  prope 
sense,  which  is  tixed  by  the  laws  of  language.    Our  8aviou 
aays,  Take,  and  we  take ;  He  anys,  Eat,  and  we  eat ;  He  says 
Thia  (which  He  hoe  jnst  told  ns  to  take,  eat)  is  My  body, 
we  believe  it.    The  affirmation  is  as  literal  as  the  coramaniK 
and  we  believe  the  one  as  we  obey  the  other,  to  the  letter,  if^^ 
more  understanding  Ilia  affirmation  to  be,  This  is  not  My  body 
than  we  understand  His  command  to  be,  Bo  not  take.  Do  ticV 
eat. 

"  My  body"  some  have  interpreted  to  mean  "  symbol  of  My 
body,"  but  OS  this  would  make  the  Saviour  say  that  the  "  qrtU' 
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of  nU  body,"  not  Ilia  body  itself,  was  given  tor  ub,  the 
aymbol  of  Uii  blood,  not  Ilia  blood  iliwlf  wns  »biHl  for  tut,  this 
TJew  i«  genornlly  abandoned.  It  waft  tlic  view  of  (Ecolumpa- 
diiu.thc  Melnncbthon  of  Zwinfjliin  rhe>^wif>»  Kvfornmtion.bnt 
far  greater  than  his  master,  tie  waa  too  pxxl  a  scholar  to  bo 
ignorant  that  ihfi  metaphor,  if  there  be  one,  must  lie  in  one  of 
H  the  nriiina  connected,  and  not  in  the  subelantive  verb  whi<-b 

■  connects  them.  As  the  bread  was  indubitably  literal  bread,  he 
saw  that  he  tnast  either  make  '*  body  "  nietapboriral,  or  at>an- 
don  the  idea  of  metaphor.  The  later  divines  of  this  general 
school  rejected  this  theory  with  an  eanivetni.tie  which  shows 
that  they  were  iwhamed  of  it.  Thus  Bbxa:*  "The  words 
which  follow,  to  wit, '  which  is  given  for  you  '  and  '  which  is 
shed  for  you,'  comjicl  ua  to  understand  the  words  of  the  vcr/ 
KulMtance  itwlf  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  "  We  do  not 
doabt  that  by  the  term  body  ia  meant  that  very  body  which  was 
Msnmed  for  our  sakea  and  crucified."  This  view  of  IVxa  was, 
indeed,  the  view  of  the  whole  body  of  Cnlvinistic  theologians, 
with  few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions.  The  sole  refui^  left, 
therefore,  for  the  disputcr  of  the  dwtrine  of  our  Church,  is 
in  the  word  "is.""  The  word  "is,"  Zwingii  fand  those  who 
follow  him   say  mcnos  "  represents,  signifies,  is  a  symbol 

■  •Epl«.  t>,  -4  AImhui.  UL  IXrl,  knJ  A<1t.  Itl^rkam,  SIT. 

f  Zirin^i  dill  n«I  onginti*  tbia  laierprtlalion.  tie  4dop(ecl  it  rrtun  ItaBloi,  • 
eoafCMpMVtj  nrhoM  nkaii  it  nom  alinoat  fbrgolte*.  ZwIsgH'i  *<coui>t  of  iha 
p^nith  it  kl«  owD  ikcnr;  b  wr;  lii(*raMins.  H*  mj*:  •'  I  •••  tfcU  lb*  wotili 
■  Thii  ■■  H;  b»dj,'  Kn  Ggumite,  Aut  /  lUi  nal  •«  in  mhal  tftrd  lieAfUri  lay.  At 
lUa  peiat,  t>7  (he  grata  of  Ood.  it  bai-prucd  ihii  two  letrntd  kud  pi«iia  Dita 
cut*  t«  «««imlt  oa  thit  maUf  r ;  and  vbta  Iht;  hriii>I  our  oplatoB  (for  ih«r  had 
••*H«1*d  llHr  om-D.  Tor  !i  «i»  iiul  Ihfn  Mfr  lo  ttprrm  opintau  on  th«  nbj«ol 
ftwdjr)  lh*7  Uia>k»4  Ood,  and  gats  mv  sn  BntM  |>s«k«g*,  lb*  leUcr  of  ■  tura«d 
and  ploua  llollaadrr  (KoniBi).  /*  H  //oiuHf  lAii  prttieut  ftart  (Ad(  *•>'  ktr*  ibmm 
'tifi^/ii*,'  Wbea  wc  wpra  i:oaip«lt«d  la  ciptaio  our  opiai«di«  op«ulj  it  Meiii«d 
Mora  (jLKr««(  lo  open  with  Ibai  kr;  (he  word  in  which  the  flgur*  li**.  iban  •ioi- 
plj  lo  Mj-  r  It  i«  a  fpirr."— (Vrm,  Tiirie.,  ItWS-  KbI.  ///.  606. 

Thii  framk  hiMorj  Kh4m  ibal  Zvingti  framed  kii  theory  Hrit,  and  ahtrithtd 
It  ftir  mmt  time  before  he  oootd  tee  bow  the  Ward  »f  Ood  waa  to  be  barmoniied 
«Uh  U.  E*rB  wheo  he  came  lo  aer  that  "ia"  oieana  "•ignlflci,"  hBcuuU  Kad 
no  eiidvoaa  of  It,  (ill  it  >aa  rvrvalnd  to  him  ia  that  eiiraorillnarjr  tiaion  of  the 
■UN  of  d«lrioti«  Mtor.  which  »m  a«  mcrcilcHl;  riditultd  in  lb*  oU  eoair*- 
I  VM^lea. 
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of."  Hence  they  dnw  the  inferetKe  that  oar  Saviour  mcaiw: 
"  This  [hroaii]  [reppeflents,  is  a  a^fmbol  of]  My  body."  Itooaune 
then  it  in  tn  be  a  flymltol  of  Hiei  broken  body.  Me  hrenk))  this 
bread,  and  becaaee  it  la  to  be  a  symlxjl  of  Ilia  body  jriven,  He 
givu«  this  bread,  and  bcwatiM  it  is  to  be  a  symbol  of  Ilia  body 
taken,  they  t»ke  this  bread — and  what  thonT  —  be<»afle  it  u 
to  be  a  symbol  of  His  body  unten.  thry  oat  this  bread.  The 
BynibcJ  does  not  help  its  frieiida  very  far  nor  very  long. 

We  have  nhown,  that  the  lawi*  of  tungnatrc  forbid  the  applt- 
catinn  of  the  i<ynil»ol  hore,  evou  if  tIk-  wordd  in  the  abstract 
would  allow  of  it.  Wf  now  go  farther,  and  maintain  that  the 
word  "  is  "  cannot  have  the  aenae  of  "  signify  or  he  a  aymbol 
of."  Takinjt  the  two  terms  as  convertible,  aa  they  have 
always  been  taken  in  this  oontroveray  by  those  who  defend 
tbem.  we  prove  this :  * 

1.  By  the  fact  that  no  tmnalations.  ancient  or  modem,  with 
any  pretension  to  character,  so  render  the  word.  We  assert, 
after  »  careful  examination  of  all  of  those  that  have  tnoat 
reputation,  that  not  one-  to  irunslatCK  the  word,  whether  they 
originate  in  the  I'juitern,  Wcstem,  Lathemn,  or  Reformed 
ChuroltGs.  No  man  of  ehnmnter  has  ever  dared  to  insert  into^:^4 
the  text  of  his  tranalation :  Thia  is  a  aymf/oi  of  My  lK>dy«.  ^^fi 
Where  auch  terms  aa  "  means,"  "  amonnis  to,"  or  "  signifies ''  ^  "j 
are  used,  though  a  aiiperlicial  reader  might  imagine  that  th«j^^^B| 
are  aubstituted  for  "  ia,"  they  are  really  designed  to  exprca«  at 
idea  involved  in  the  predicate.  This  use  of  them  rests  on  tb* 
fact  that  "  ia  "  alwaya  means  '*  ia."  Twice  two  amnmif  to  toa  ^::.Mit 
means  thai  twice  two  air  four.  Leo  signifies  lion,  nienna  tha^^  'sG 
T^o  in  lion.  But  we  can  neither  say  twice  two  aignify  four  -^ir^ 
nor  Leo  amounts  to  lion,  still  less  that  twice  two  are  a  syinb<^  ^ol 
of  four,  or  Leo  is  a  symbol  of  a  lion. 


•Kwingli  |D«  Ver>  «t  Filn  ttrljg.   Open,  Turioi..  1683.  tU.  S5T.  SU): 
MigaiJUt  (nignitlcnt)  Myl)^;.  .  .  Thin  Ibing,  lo  nil,  wbleti  I  nffar  jou  lo  fX,it 
it/mhrU  Itjnitinlum  (nl)  nf  My  liod^.  .  .  TWif  wlikh  1  now  oonnnuiil  ;a«  l«  oil 
drink  ihatl  he  lo  jtou  a  iftmbul  (t^nbolum  cril).  ,  .  Ai  on«n  >■  ?«  eat  thla  if- 
Mk  lirFHit  {pan*iii  ■} inlinhcuni) "  — abdio  )nnunier>blj'.     "To  b«  >  tj'inbo) 
or  "  lo  ngniff  "  ia  Ibc  mim«  of  '■  tra  ■  tyinbol  of,"  la  lh«  cbaraaUfiiti*.  it 
Z<riagliftn  iulcrpralalion  of  ihe  wotiI  "  U." 
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2.  No  impartial  dictionary  of  the  Greek,  whether  j^eneral  or 
New  Tc«taniutit.  awigns  iuuh  a  ni<.>aniii^  to  t\w  word.  ^S'hcre 
BQch  a  nieuning  is  aesig^nod,  il  is  tiiiinifestly  for  the  very  pur- 
po«e  of  promotiiiEt  this  false  view,  for  doctrinal  roaeonn, 
either  rartonnliitlio,  as  in  such  di<;l.ioiinric«  as  Svlik-usner's,  or 
Zwinfrlian,  as  in  P«rkhii»f*. 

8.  No  good  dii'lionftrv  of  the  Knfflish  a«sisrii*  mioh  a  mann- 
ing to  the  English  verb  "to  l»e;"  no  good  dii.^tionary  of  tho 
Hebrew  or  of  any  tangunge  of  whii-h  wo  know  anything,  :is-<igiifl 
each  a  meiining  to  the  verb  corresponding  in  each  with  our 
verb  to  be,  or  with  the  Onwk  Eimi, 

4.  The  expoBitora  and  dogmaticians  who,  for  philosophical 
or  th«i)logicHl  rcasona,  have  been  forced  to  maintain  that  the 
wonl  "  is  "  means  "  is  a  syml>oi  of,"  have  utterly  failctl  to  pro- 
duce a  solitartf  in-ttan/v  in  which  the  word  is  so  used. 

Let  us  look  at  aome  of  the  pas«ag>?s  that  have  heen  cited  to 
prove  that  "  is  "  may  mean  "  is  a  aymbol  of,"  PaasageH  such 
as  thwe  ar«  favorites :  "  I  dm  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branohee," 
"lorn  the  door."  "lorn  the  broad  of  life,"  But  if  the  word 
**U"  means  "is  a  symbol  of."  then  Christ  would  say:  "I  ant 
Uif  fymM  of  a  vine,"  "  I  am  U*t  fymM  of  a  door,"  "1  am  t^ 
tymM  of  bread,"  which  i«  alnurd, 

Kor  do  ench  paf«ag»  as  I  Cor.  x.  4,  help  the  fiynil>onoal 
theory  at  alt ;  "  They  all  drank  of  that  Spiritual  Rock  that 
followed  (or  went  with  them):  and  that  Rock  was  Christ." 
The  meaning  of  that  passage  is,  that  the  real  spiritual  Rock 
which  attended  tliem  was  the  manifeste<l  Jehovah,  that  is,  the 
Bscond  pereon  of  I  bo  Trinity,  Christ  Himwif  in  His  prei-xistent 
state.  *iod  t*  a  rwk. ;  Ood  is  our  true  «u[>i»ort ;  our 
true  au[iport  is  (lod.  The  resolution  inio  the  literal 
iiea  in  the  word  rock,  not  in  tl>e  word  "  is,"  So  when  we  say, 
Christ  IS  the  door,  ihe  vine,  the  foundation,  the  comer-stone, 
the  rMolution  of  the  expremion  int«  what  i«  aheolittely  littoral, 
turns  not  upon  (he  word  "i«,"  bnt  on  the  word  "doop," 

rine,"  or  other  noun,  aa  th*  case  may  he.  If  you  take  Web- 
r'a  JMclionary,  or  any  other  gixid  dictionary,  you  will  not 
tind  that  the  subatantive  verb  "to  be"  means  to  signify,  but 
fon  will  find  that  the  fifth  meaning  given  to  the  word  door  li 
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"  in«ui8  of  approach  ;  "  nod  ^oa  will  find  H  qnotM,  as  proof  of 
that  meiining:  "  I  am  tlie  door;  hy  Mc  if  an^'  man  «t>tur  in, bo 
sbell  be  saved,"  Bill  if  when  w«  aay,  Christ  is  the  door,  wc 
do  not  mean  Christ  is  the  e^mbol  <A  the  door,  nvilher  v»n 
we  mean,  when  we  ttay  the  door  is  Christ,  that  the  door  is  the 
symbol  of  Chrint.  Wo  mean  in  the  one  case,  that  Christ  i» 
really  and  truly,  not  symbol icully,  the  door  —  that  is.  Ho  is  the 
real  m<.>an«  of  approaching  Uod  ;  and  in  thu  otbi-r,  that  [he  true 
aiid  real  mcaii«  of  approach,  tb«  real  door,  ia  truly  (not  sym* 
boliz««)  Christ.  That  i>t,  the  prttdicHte  and  subject  are  just  the 
same  in  the  second  form  of  llio  ttenleiioeasiu  the  fint.  "Christ" 
is  the  subject, "  door  "  the  predicate,  in  both ;  bat  in  the  second 
tht^i'o  is  nn  inversion  of  the  more  common  onler,  in  which  the 
subject  oomes  first.  When  I  fioint  to  a  particular  door,  nnd 
Bay,  that  door  is  a  stfmiiol  of  Christ,  the  word  door  is  literal, 
and  moans  u  door  of  W(K)d  ;  but  when  I  say  the  door  is  Christ, 
thu  word  door  is  not  taken  literally,  but  the  wonl  is  must  lie  ^ 
so  fallen.  Christ  is  the  vine,  the  vine  is  Christ  —  Ohriat  is  not  .^m 
a  symbol  of  the  vine,  butia  the  true  vine  itself;  the  trno  vine  ^^i^ 

is  not  a  «yml*ol  of  Christ,  but  is  Christ.     We  say  that  Wash .^ 

ingtou  was  the  pillar  of  liis  country,  or  the  pillar  of  oar  conn — .mn 
try  was  WaHhin^ton  ;  no  niorv  muintng  thai  the  pillar  was  m^m  i 
symbol  of  Washington,  than  Ihttl  Wiwhingtou  watt  the  Mymbor-cr^ 
of  a  pillar ;  but  meaning;  that  Washington  was  the  true  pillar, 
of  our  country,  and  that  the  true  pillar  of  our  country  wa 
Washington;  the  word  pillar  meaning  in  <.>n<;b  ctase  a  sup^ior*" 
W^e  i-onld  not  lay  hold  of  a  literal  pillar  and  say  :  Lean  on  tbisr^f », 
trust  in  this;  tbit*  is  tliat  Gcnoral  Wii«biDg1on  who  foogt^F-lit 
for  our  country.  Wu  could  uut  bring  a  man  lo  a  vine  and  wiq^^  v : 
Attach  yourself  to  this  vine ;  this  is  Christ :  or  direct  him  to  -^  a 
particular  door,  and  eay:  Go  through,  enter  in  ;  this  door 
Christ. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  the  interpretation  of  dhbaus.    "TK^  ^ 
three  branches  (are)  three  days,"     Gen.  xl.  12.     "The  scv^-  "" 
good  kino  |ar«)  bpvmi   ycarit,  and  the  seven   good  ear«  (ai^^'*' 
Sloven  years."    Gen.  xll.  16.     "  The  seven  thin  kiiie  (are)  sev- 
years  of  famine."     1.  There  is  no  "are"  in  the  origiital. 
The  *•  branches,"  "  kino,"  and  "  ean* "  are  not  real  branvh^^ 
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I  nal  kine,  nor  real  csrtt,  but  the  ic]eiil«  of  a  dream.  It  ie  not 
three  broiicliv«,  but  tbc  ihrvo  bruticLi-»  of  tbu  tiivam  that  arc 
three  dajrs.  Tbe  m\«n  drttjim  -  branchrt,  dream -kiu«,  and 
divHiii-cure  urc,  to  gpcuk  litoralJy  —  to  drop  tbc  )d«a   of  n 

t  dream— BOv«u  years.    3,  If  "  Is,"  in  intcrj»retiug 
»  dream,  ai)d  hecauae  it  bo  interpretA,  lueaut  "sije;- 
nifiee,"  it  would  have  no  U'aring  ou  tlic  Lord's  Supper,  wbich 
is  not  tbe  interpretation  of  a  dream.    4.  "  'Ilie  seven  empty 
ean  akalt  be  seveu  years  oi  famine."    l>oes  that  mean  "alialt 
ri^ify,"  as  if  tbey  did  not  equally  signify  tben?  or  doea  it 
mean  that  the  empty  eare,  if  we  express  what  tbey  really  are 
and  are  to  be,  shall  be  "aoren  years  of  famine  "?    h.  Would 
the  inferenve  bv  justifiable  from  tbid  druam,  tbut;  Take,  eat ; 
tbeee  are  «eveu  ear«  propurbd  fur  your  food  —  muaus  that  there 
were  no  car*,  but  only  symbols  of  ears?    I'luck  and  strip; 
these  are  breuebe*  eoverori  with  dolicious  fruit  —  that  there 
were  no  hreneboa,  uo  fruit,  but  syuibots  of  tbcm  ?    If  it  would 
not,  there  ia  no  p«i;allcl. 
L     When  Zwiugli  auppoeed  that  he  saw  that  "  is  "  means  "  sig- 
nifiee,  is  a  symlral  of,"  a  formidable  difficulty  still  stood  in  the 
way.     lie  could  not  tind  a  passage  in  the  Old  or  Kew  T(»ta- 
Vinent  in  which  it  bad  that  sense,  when,  as  he  expresses  it,  *'  it 
was  not  conjoined  with  a  parable."     "We  began,  therefore,  to 
think  over  tbc  whole,  revolve  the  whole;  still  tho  exampliM 
which  occurred  wore  the  same  I  had  used  in  Ihu  Commentary 
(on  True  and  Kalau  Keligiou),  or  of  tbo  same  kind.    1  un  about 
to  narrate  a  tinct— a  fact  of  such  a  kind   that  i     RinHii->«'~ 
kwoald  wish  to  conceal  it,  but  consaetue  ctmpda  me  •"*"-■»■»"•"■ 
40  pour  forth  whai  l/if  I^rd  haf  vuparlM,  though  I  know  to  ithai 
■rfproack  and  ridicule  I  am  about  to  expose  myself.     On  the 
thirtoeutb  of  April  I  seemed  to  myself,  in  a  dream,  to  contend 
w^ith  an  adversary,  a  writer,  and  to  have  lost  my  power  of 
epoi-oli,  HO  that  what  X  know  to  be  true  my  tongue  failed  me  in 
tbe  otfort  to  speak. , .  Though,  as  (wncorus  ourselves,  it  be  no 
more  iban  a  dream  wo  are  telling,  y«t  it  is  no  light  thing  that 
we  Wfcre  taught  by  a  drvam,  thauka  Iw  to  God,  to  whoso  glory 
atso  we  are  t«lliug  the«c  things.     \Vu  seemed  to  bo  greatly  dis- 
turbed.   At  this  point,  from  a  machine,"  (tbe  theatrical  nppa- 
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ratuB  li^  which  eapematars)  penons  were  made  tol 
th«  air,)  "an  adviser  was  prewiit  (wliellier  ho  wm 
while  I  do  uot  at  all  rcmeiiiUr;  for  it  is  a  dream  I  m 
who  Mid:  You  wflakling!  aoiwcr  bim  that  in  Exa4 
iMwrilUmt'  ^ielfie  tfiax — thati«,th«  Pawiiigoverof 
Ou  the  iuBlant  tliat  thiit  upparitiou  ebowed  itself  I  sp 
my  couch.  I  finit  cxaiuinod  th«  pami^  tboroo^ 
Septmigint,  aud  pri>nt;h».<l  ap«.>ii  it  before  the  whotej 
tioii  witii  all  my  8trc-iiglh.  'i'liie  sermon  dispelled  i 
of  the  students,  who  had  bettitaled  because  of  the  t 
the  parable  "  (that  "  is ''  ni«ant  "  Bijjnify  "  only  wbt 
bio  wa«  explained).  "  Such  a  Paiiftover  of  Cbriat  wa* 
on  thtwe  three  dajrg  aa  I  never  Haw,  and  the  numberj 
is  thought,  who  look  bmok  to  the  garlic  and  Desh>pofl 
la  going  to  be  far  lew."*  This  narrative  Bpeakl|| 
Zwingli  eoiife«scB  that  he  came  to  the  Scripture  t<l| 
ment  for  opiinonn- already  formed — opinions  heldj 
Beart.-h  in  which  he  wua  engaged  for  something  to  sut 
was  Btill  fruitlesa.  He  claims,  evidently,  the  obai 
Bupematural  revelation  for  his  dresm ;  and  there  i« 
inimitable  in  the  siniplc  egotism  of  his  expeetatii 
disoovery  is  going  to  damage  the  cause  of  the  ha 
the  fleeli-pols  of  Kg^-pl,  by  which  be  gracefully 
Luther  and  the  Couscrvativo  Church  of  the 
Aod  yet  the  piiKMigu  whii-li  to  Zwingli  seemed  so 
DOt  help  him  in  the  leamt.  In  the  words,  Exod.  xii.  | 
the  Lord's  Pusbovit,"  Zwingli  assumes  that  "  it "  q 
lamb,"  and  that  thu  sentence  couseqaently  results :  4 
is  the  Paewovcr,"  that  is,  the  lamb  signities,  or  is  I 
symbol  of  the  PaaAovcr.  But  1 :  The  word  "  is  "  in 
This  was  at  once  objected  to  Zwingli's  view  by  tb 
styles  '*the  brawlers"  (vitilltigatorest.  He  meeta 
(aining  that  "  no  one,  unless  he  be  ignorant  of  He 
ware  {bat  llua  and  Ilayo,  Hamah  and  Hanab,  are 
taken  for 'he  w,''it  i>,' *  they  are,'  where  tHey 
joined  with  the  verb."t  But  the  answer  was  uot 
Zwingli  waa  to  furnish  a  passage  from  the  Word 
•Zirin^li  Opera.  TurUl.  1832.  ItL  811.  f  Opm*.  U 
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wbicb  "is"  means  "a  symliol  of."    The  passage  on  wlik'h  he 
lelieg  does  not  have  the  word  "  is  "  at  all.     lie  reiilies  in  eflVvi, 
the  Word  is  understood,  and  if  il  icrn'  there  it  ir<"i!-i  /.  •■■   ihnt 
KMc.  But  the  fact  that  itis  iiot  there  shows  that  it  is  t!io  huto 
labstantivc  copula,  and  can  have  no  such  sense   as   /winjili 
claims.   If  "ia"  W  )nvi>lvt>d  in  the  suhjuet,  tlion  all  syiiilH,>li<':tl 
poBsilnlity  mn-il  lie  in  the  {ire<lii-ate.  Zwiiigli  iiiaki'A  tii>  a{<]ieal  iii 
theScptuugint  on  this  point:  Kirstjjwauw,' the  thini:d«'ni:inde.l 
was  au  iiiatuiii-e  ot'  a  'lielm:  use  of  ■■is"  in  tlio  seiiM'  "  U'  a 
IJ'inbol  of."     It  was  aeknowk-dge*!,  on  the  eunservative  sidr, 
that  t lie  llehrew  suhgtantive  verb  has  Ilic  niuno  geniTal  fonr 
in  the  Gn.-ek,  and,  therefcro.  Zwitigli  aiijH'iiled  t«'  llu-  llilni-w. 
He  could  not  apjieul  here  to  the  Septuagint.  for  it   \>  Imr  n 
huDian  translation.     The  question  was  not  mie  of  tirctlv,  hut 
of  the  divine  use  of  the  suhstantive  verb,  ^-oninmn  i<i  l»(th 
Heliix-w  and  Greek.    Setdnd:  Apart  from  thi!i,t)>('  S.j.!.|ii;.'itit 
ildeeisive  against  Zwingli.  for  it  makes  the  pri'iKi^iiinr,  if,j<r. 
•onal :  •'  I'ttssover  is  to  the  Lord,"  not  at  all :  "  Tin   J-ai:.-.  ir 
the  passover."    '1 :  Tlio  "  it  "  dues  not  refer  to  the  latii'.       unt 
to  the  whole  trunoaetion  whieh  take^  jihu-e  wiih  ;:lr'li'<i  ,-•  '.r, 
md  the  eatinjr  of  the  lamh.     The  "it  "  is  iiit^'il  iii<li-liii  ">-  \    -.^ 
tf  We  would  «aj,  "  Let  us  gather  round  the  i-lnirlu    \t\;.<- : 
Ist  lu  light  up  the  ehililren's  tree,  for  it  in  ('hripNuiu        '<  •.■ 
tCu'in  of  the  name  "  Passover"  follows  in  tin-  mii!(     ■.-.- 
*It  is  tliL-  J^ord'rt  I'asnover.     For  I  will  jiass  ihr'ni;;!   -i..    ,  ■,■ 
n'hul  sense  is  there  in  the  words  :  The  lanih  \f  u  r\  m  ' 
rassover,  for  I    will    jmss    thn>ngh    it';      '■',:    li,    n      ^    ,. 
vhieh  the  word  "  I'as!'uver"eouhl  h<ilil,  wlniin^i  n    •  .    „     .,t 
Htgvliv  !ran:<ition.  or  the  feast  irtstiiuiril  in  'kuh^.-..  ...   . 

VOald  the  lamli  signify,  or  In-  a  syml"'!  of  ii.     ''  ^    « 
"that  whosf  hody  was  litenilly  slain,  and  wh.jw    ,  ....    , ,_ 

■Uy  shell,  in  making  the  I'assover  ('iivi'naii'      i     ,... 
^luhol  of  the  jKissiagover  of  llie  angtIjf'H-  !ii.-i-  ..... 

Mwe«ii  a  slain  lanih  and  a  passing  over,     i'  r,.    .>  . 

■f  the  Keiwt  of  the  I'asiMiver,  hiil  llu-  in...-      ,j>  .  . 

ftut.     Nor  was  the  hinih  a  niviiiuriul  ol   ■^.     ^  ,     , 

Wer.     Till-   I'as.-inver    fiasi   itself,  as  a   v  :.    ,     .  ,  .^ 

Ibe  lainlj   a    meukuriul  of   this  feast.   Im'    t  ._ 
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oaent  in  it.    4 :  Tbe  word  "  Passorer  "  here  means 
Dot  the  transitioD  itael£     5:  If  the  lamb  could 
Paasover  feiist,  it  would  be  so  csUod,  not  because 
uifieU  the  fewt,  but  bocauae  tbo  Tuut  was  luwle 
6:  if  the  words  bad  Imwu  u»cd  ut  nu  actual  sop; 
been  "  Tako,  ent,  Tbta  ia  tbe  body  of  tb«  ]'n«clial 
for  ji'ou,"  could  Zwiugli'ft  iuterprutatiou  of  tbe  vi 
tiou  ovorlhrow  the  literal  meftnitig  of  "is"  in  the 
there  is  no  jwrallel. 

The  ALLKtiOHV  secuia  no  better  4ks  a  purallvl. 
leads  us  into  a  world  wbor«  a  being  or  thing  is  t 
ideal   reprcseutatire  i>f  another.     The 
Christian's  hack  is  the  burdou  of  siu. 
are  terrora  iu  the  waj.     Vanity  Fair  is  the  godlest 
dark  river  is  di-ath  —  that  \*,  eay^  the  alowuly  in 
uilic«  or  is  a  sign  of.    Hovt  an  actual  burden  in 
be  a  eyiiiliol  of  n  Hpiritnul  burden  ;  living  lions 
of  tfae  turriblc  ;  u  roal  river  a  »yniI>ol  of  death; 
Uona,  river  of  the  allegory  are  oh  ideal  as  the  syiQ 
allegory,  niorvMivi-r,  the  fraruer  boa  the  reality  i 
before  the  idoiU  ftpresentative.     The  real  is  thro 
mtgeti,  the  allegorical  representative  the  predieale* 
puttbeui  in  their  proper  altitude  both  as  to  time  and 
tion,  we  should  say  the  burden  of  sin  is  the  bund 
tian's  back ;  the  terrors  are  tbe  lions ;  death  \*  the 
That  ii  the  meaning  won  in  the  inverted  order  in 
first  put  them  —  but  the  burden  of  ain  is  not  the  m 
bundle  —  death  not  tl^  symbol  of  a  river.     Ilenoa 
ture  of  an  allegory  not  only  does  not  enstain  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  iustitutor,  but 
it  —  for  it  demonatrates  that  the  subject  is  not  the 
the  predicate,  but  Zwingli's  thuury  useumcs  that 
were  it  otherwise,  the  Lord's  Sapper  is  no  allegory. 

A  more  daugetous  fsleily  in  interpretation,  tlian 
tiou  that  tbe  word  "  is  "  may  be  explained  in  tlie 
uify,"  or  "  be  a  symbol  of,"  is  hardly  conoetvabh 
every  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  Uod  will  melt  undv 
Word  teas  God  "  would   mean  "  The  Word  sign 
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nlol  of  God."    "  God  is  a  Spirit  "  would  mean  "  God  is 
iktjTTDbol  of  a  Spirit."    Wbvu  it  is  »Aid  of  Jo«u8  Cliriiit :  "This 
Hthe  true  Uod,"  it  would  mean  that  lie  \»  the  «y tiibol  or  ioukgc 
of  tlie  irue  Ooii.     By  it  Obrist  would  cease  to  be  the  way,  the 
lraili,&itd  the  life,  and  would  beaniereByiulmlof  them  ;  would 
Wloager  be  the  door,  ihe  vine,  the  Good  8hepherd,  the  Bishop 
€f  Sools,  hot  would  be  the  eytnbol  of  a  door,  the  Aga  of  a  vine, 
tlte  figure  of  a  shepherd,  the  represaiitiitiou  of  a  Bishop.     Tbia 
dunrterifitio  of  the  uite  of  ^'  i^  "  i»  vxeotiiiiil  to  thii  very  moral- 
ity of  lan^Euagu.  and  lunguuge  ttwif  would  coiuuiit  suicide  if 
iteonld  tolcrnlv  the  idea  that  thosuli^tanlivc  verb  ithall  (.-xpn^sit 
IflMMbsIance  but  symbol.     CreiUiou,  iicd«inptiori,iiiid  Sunuti- 
Aalion  would  all  fuw  and  be  dia^ipated  in  the  crucible  of  this 
l|ilci«  of  interpr«1aiir>n.     It  would  take  the  Bible  from  us, 
I  Hd  lay  ujion  our  breaata,  cold  aud  lieavy,  a  8wedenborgian 
■glttmare  of  eorreapondences.     Tbe  Soctniati,  and  the  Fela- 
and  all  errorists  of  all  »chooU,  would  triumph  in    the 
hrtnrin^  of  everything  into  bo[>i^li>««  confusion,  and  the  Infidel 
aid  feel  that  the  Book  bo  baa  so  long  feared  and  bated,  de- 
[priTcd.  aa  it  oow  would  be.  of  its  ritidity  by  the  triok  of  inter- 
[pfilers,  could,  henceforth,  hi-  tututy  regiirded  with  vontompt. 
Wdil  might  Lather  write  upon  the  Uihlo  at  Marburg:  "  Tliis 
My  body  ;  "  Himple  words,  framed  by  intiiiite  wisdom  so  oa 
I  resist  ibo  violcncv  and  uU  Ibe  iusienuity  of  men.     Katiooal- 
.  in  vain  ernays  to  remove  them  with  its  cunning,  ita  leem- 
,«sd  ita  pbilo«ophy.     Fanaticism  gnaolien  its  teeth  at  them 
i-nuD.     They  are  an  immovable  foundation  for  faith  in  tbe 
iioefttAl  myatery,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  shake  tbe 
of  tbe  Cbnrcb,  that  our  Lord  deaus  with  the  true  body 
I  ime  blood  which  He  gave  for  our  redemption  oil  tbe  Crow, 
truly  prcHCUt  in  tbe  Holy  Supper,  to  apply  the  redemption 
the  very  oi^ans  by  which  it  was  tcrougM  out.     Tho 
ice  waa  made  onco  for  all  —  its  application  goM  on  to  the 
rtini&    Tbe  ollonce  of  the  Ma«tiT's  Cixms  now  rc«ta  apon 
itobb,  and  thitber  tho  triiimpb  of  the  Crosa  shall  follow  it. 
Crow  and  at  (he  tabic  tbe  saints  distvni  tho  liody  of 
FixiH.and  in  simple  faith  are  detennined  to  know  in  botb 
biiig  bat  Josus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
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Th«  Tentli  Article  of  the  Aagsborg  Confowmn  d< 

ui  Ti.t  s      *'"'  ^^^^  bodj-  and  blood  of  Chriat  are  ti 

tii.urB>-i.i.t  in  thv.Su|)por  "  CSDER  thb  form  {untir, 

IHii^ni^  OP   BBBAR   ASD  WISE."     TllO  WOrd  "  I 

■«iHiiM«B^  Gcmiaii  word  "  Ocrfaft,"  whk-h  it  tra 

renderings,  vonfo«»edly,  of  tlm  Latin 
««."  The  Apology  {1(54,  54,  57:  illis  rebus  qii 
Mthltiaren  Dingm),  jfiving  an  equivalent  of  the  word! 
or  "  form,"  defines  it,  "  those  things  which  are  witA 
ble  things,  bread  and  wine,"  and  the  Formula  of  Ooi 
126)  speaks  of  "  the  elements  or  visible  e|>eciee  or  ft 
consecrated  bread  and  wine."  Tlie  word  "  speries  " 
the  common  terms  of  TbooI<^,  and  is  oaed  by  Roil 
lie,  Lntherun,  nnd  Zwini;liaii  authors.  It  i«  need,  fo 
in  the  articles  of  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  wliich  werflj 
Zwingli.  In  clamic  Latin, "  sjHwit'*  "  not  only  nieatiij 
hat  "an  obje^it  presented  to  the  sight;"  not  ontj 
but  tbe  "  nature  of  a  thing."  ft  also  has  the  meaning 
hence  the  phrase  "  communion  in  both  kinds,"  "  boti 
So  in  English  we  use  the  words  "  sjiocies "  and  "j 
coDvortiblc.  | 

The  emphasis  in  the  Tenth  Article  is  not  on  the  wij 
but  on  bread  and  vine  —  not  as  if  it'mcant  the  spt^ 
reality;  hut,  on  the  contrtry,  the  spe^^iea  or  kindo  ofl 
and  truf  icinr,  not  oftht  (widenl»  of  them.  In  a  word 
that  the  visible  objecta  in  the  l»rd's  Supper  are  real 
real  wine.  The  doctrine  of  the  Confession  is  that! 
and  earthly  efenwnt  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  true  bret 
wiiu  {not  their  aafvtents),  as  the  invisible  nnd  heaveni 
ia  the  body  and  blood  of  Ohriat  (not  their  syn^K/i 
nwnuiry  of  them,  nor  (heir  spiritual  virtue).  \ 

The  words,  riRST  of  all,  reject  the  doctrine  of  71 
tiation.  i 

Skcoxdlv  :  They  repudiate  the  Romish  doctrine 
UU  ameomitanre,  to  n-it:  that  because  of  their 
tion,  or  concomitance.  Wth  the  ImhIv  nml  blood  of 
given,  with  each  of  the  M]»ecic«  Mi-ratncnlalty,  that  i 
bread  both  body  and  blood  are  given  meratncntall 
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tbe  vrido  both  blooU  nnd  body  ure  given  eacramcntallij.  Tb« 
ConfcsHitiri  iiiipiic«  tliiii  the  hoAy  only  'm  given  saerumtntdUtf  lijr 
the  Ifreiiil,  llio  Mr«id  rrnly  is  f^nrii)H/iil'i/l if  given  hy  tliu  wine, 
that  from  a  nithtnil  conooinitance  we  cunnot  argue  to  n  mcrO' 
ineiilai  ODC,  tor  tlio  .vi'-roirundil  la  wliolly  rtiii>crimtiinil,  oiid  ita 
chnnicter  depends  on  the  will  of  Chrifll.  wlio  tiiiii  uppointiid  one 
speci«B  for  rhe  »ai'n\iiunt'il  imjfartntion  of  Hin  body,  the  other 
for  the  Mveitmriital.  iinparlatioo  of  Ilifl  blood.  11  luitHrnl  cnu' 
coniir»nu«  were iilenlii-al  wiili  j'i<-;''ii;i>-nf'i/impiirtation,it  would 
follow  that  onr  Lord  hnd  apfKtiiiCed  the  cap  needlessly;  thaC 
the  priest  receives  in  the  Mass  the  body  and  blood  twice,  the 
blood  by  eonconiitan<^  with  the  species  of  bread,  and  the  body 
by  concomitance  with  the  species  of  wine.  And  if  a  natural 
concomitance  liolds  good  for  the  sacramenlnl  ciisracter  of  the 
bread  in  communion,  it  would  hold  equally  good  for  ita  aacri* 
fidal  character  in  tbe  Maes.  One  kind  in  the  ftuppcr  would 
logically  justify  one  kind  in  the  Maw. 

TlURnLY :  In  this  the  Confc«8ion  implies  that  the  two  species 
or  kinds,  bread  and  wine,  must  both  be  used  in  order  to  huving 
B  eoMiplvte  comniiinion,  and  thus  the  doctrine  is  set  forth,  which 
involves  a  rejection  of  tht>  Uomish  abuse  of  the  denial  of  the 
cup,  a  denial  which  uppliM  not  only  to  the  luity,  but  to  the 
eommunicanU  whether  lay  or  priwtly.  The  priestly  oU'erer  of  the 
aafriji'f  of  tbe  Mties  drinks  of  tbe  cup,  in  making  tbe  sacrifice, 
but  when  the  tuttne  mail  approaches  the  table  as  a  commuai- 
cant,  he  receives  only  the  bread.* 

■  A*  llila  iliKliniTlinn.  ihoiixti  rrry  hn^annnl.  ii  so  Iinl«  naliopd,  tTtn  hj  Ma- 
<r«Ter-iitl»t«.  rii<1  ib  bo  liido  known,  ui  nftm  la  eidtc  lurprUe  111110111  ii'i'llffm* 
Wolcuania,  lb*  tuthor  ftddr*M«<l  «  note  ip  IVof.  (Jeorgo  AlUn  (wliax  ■cniirscy 
•«  •  laliuUr  i-Bii  only  be  tqunlli'il  tijr  bi«  ouortfj^  n»  ■  grnllgman).  ntkiug  or  liim 
tor  ihe  fu!l»  of  I  lie  U4tij{p  in  tlir  Itomm  Culholio  Ctiureh.or  vrliiob  ho  li  k  nitmbfr. 
wtil«b  ltlu>tr>to  •rlint  w*  huir  a»rrl*'l.  Prniii  littn  *«  uhlHltivil  the  folloninj 
■Utvniaal) :  1.  Thtrv  it  tioi  »•>  pmperlj' «  drniRl  of  ihc  cup  la  1I10  Ibiij'.  ■•  >ucb. 
u  »  rciuiplion  of  il  lo  the  eelrbrint  in  ihc  Ma**,  3.  When  t  girlviil  r««tlTM 
lli«  Vi*ll«uni.  lh«  Coinmunlnn  on  hi*  d«<nlli-tii>ii,  li«  dov*  iiol  rtcvivc  Ihc  cnp. 
8.  On  ll'il;  Thilr«<ln;r,  In  rich  iliorn-r.  Ibr  lii-hop  eeltt>r«(ea,  anil  ibe  prleil*  rv- 
oelTC  Ihc  Holy  Cnmmunlan  nnly  in  our  kln<t  —  ihejr  donot  r*eeltr  the  cup.  4.  In 
(k«  Mm*  of  (h*  frRMneliSvl  (on  Oond  friditj'),  ill*  MlBbmot  bimaclf  reoriTM 
only  is  dim  kind  6.  The  Mily  oonalon  on  abieh  (he  ««rdln*1i  re«oirt  ib«  ena  . 
In  «o«munlng,  U  *b«n  lb*  I'op*  r«l«bmia*  ao  llnly  TbianulBy;  «Bd  ibi*  in  ilnau 
«n  tbe  groand  "Ihal  in  lh«  FunsI  of  tb«  InililuliM  of  Ib«  BImk«4  SMr>D««t^ 
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ForRTntT:  In  liinititig  the  prewtMW  of  tho  Iiody? 
first  to  tlio  onniinunicaiits  (tv^f^nftVuui),  ntid  9»-ondl 
•N  tbe  Lord's  Supper  {adtint  in  Ccma),  the  Confwisi 
that  nothin;^  has  a  >»cram«ntal  chnnict«r  npnrt  fVon 
menial  use :  That  the  preaenoe  of  the  body  aiul  hloo< 
in  such  that  only  the  commnnicanta  can  nctnnlize  iti 
a  prewnce  for  mice  and  worms,  but  for  man :  and 
presence  is  limited  to  the  Supper:  The  body  and 
Christ  cannot  be  renerved,  laid  up  in  monstrances,! 
in  procession,  any  more  than  the  tioly  Ohoet  can  be 
a  Bible,  or  eairiod  about  in  one. 

FirTDLT :  lu  tbU  dcuial  of  a  change  of  the  elem< 
the  mniiiteoMice  that  the  proeoiinc  i»  one  to  be  acta 
by  the  sacramental  eating  and  drinling,  is  involved  ( 
of  the  doctrine  thai  the  species  in  the  Sapper  are 
nhipped,  or  that  Christ  Himoelf  ia  to  be  worship] 
species.     \\*c  can  aud  shoald  worship  t'hrist  at  Hi 
precisely  as  we  worahip  Him  nway  from  it.     He  d: 
Take,  worship,  but,  Take,  eat.    Ue  did  not  say 
Divinity,  but  this  is  My  body,  and  the  bread  whid 
is  not  the  shrine  of  His  l>city,  but  the  "Comma 
body."    The  presence  of  Christ,  which  ia  distin 
Sacrament,  is  sncramenlal  only,  that  Is  to  say,  we 
there  as  wo  reach  Him  nowhere  elM,  only  as  His 
specific  diffenmoa.    We  commune  in  Hie  broken 
shed  blood  there,  as  it  is  impoMtbte  to  commune 
elsowhertf,  but  we  cau  worship  Christ  there  in  no 
than  wo  worship  Him  everywhere. 

On  the  FIRST  of  theee  points,  as  conditioning  all 

iJuy.on  that  daj,  Tpprtarni  lh<  choMfi  <flMi|iiI«»."  Q,  TIm  euiMia  i\ 
et  Tr*o(,  Smb.  XXI.,  Can.  IL,  Hjr:  "81  ^ab  dlirrit,  UMUn  «ed 
li«kty  Don  justia  e»ii»U  Dt  riUionlbai  kdilaoUuD  rnltM,  al  l*ii 
tMM  wiyffHiMH  lub  pania  (•uiusunodo  tpeeie  «offlm<i»lMr*i, 
aiMllif  m  ail." 

The**  fMU  ocmpet  k  «iiD<lid  ProlMlut  I*  kdmtl,  upon  tb* 
■implj  ■«  a  aammuiiicaiit,  a*  dliilnol  troa  an  offerer  of  the  8i 
on*  who  «omM  lo  t«c«l*«  and  not,  atto,  lo  Impart  •  bciwSi,  the 
the  Ronan  Catholic  Chorch  preciMlj  on  (he  Mve  l«i«t  •«  the  U71 
alio  do  math  to  Intcuil^  Iho  reeling*  of  a  ProuMaiu  Ikat  ib«re  U 
and  poopla  an  estloalMi  rriim  the  ««Mninun  Im  both  kibdi— .ika 
reeeiva  the  cop,  and  tha  prietUiaod  nrrtr  Twelve  h  as  mhbi 
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flhnll  <1wgU  more  fullj:  than  on  the  others.  The  word  "Tran- 
E)uiHitai>tiatir»i "  was  as  nuknonii  to  pare  antiquity  as  the 
doptrine  ooucboil  untltT  it.  It  firet  uppears  in  the  TwelfYh 
Century.  Tlio  lirst  oflicial  h»mj  of  the  term  was  made  in  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1215.  The  doclriuc  of  Tran-  j r,„..,i,uw... 
flubetaDliation  nfflrtiiii  that  at  the  consecrating  """"i'"^ 
words  the  sabstanco  of  hroad  and  wine  «eaJtc«  to  1>e,  and  in 
their  plat*,  clothed  with  their  awidents  or  propcrliea.  arc  the 
hody,  hloo<l,  Houl,  and  divinity  of  onr  Lord  Joftns  Clirist;  no 
bread,  hut  iiiinpty  Christ's  body,  looking  like  bread,  tasting 
like  brccid,  fwling  like  bread,  nourishing  the  body  like 
I  bread,  oorroptcd  like  bread,  eaten  by  miee  like  bread,  con- 
■  joined  witli  poinon  killing  the  body  like  poisoned  bread,  bear* 
^■Ing  on  it  the  baker's  mark  like  bread ;  but  no  bread,  only  iMxly ; 
^■Aftt  there  is  no  wine,  but  Christ's  blood,  smelling  like  wine, 
HtwI  if  tite  wine  have  been  red,  white  if  the  wine  have  been 
white,  intoxicating  like  wine,  spilling  like  wine,  leaving  perma- 
nent stains  like  wine,  poisoning,  if  mixed  with  jioison,  like 
poisoned  wine,  pronounced  by  chemical  analysis  to  he  wine,  de- 
positing theacida  and  salts  like  wine,  but  thronghout  no  wine. 
The  doctrine  of  Traneubstantiation  is  a  doctrine  not  only 
untaught  in  the  Scripturei,  bat  directly  in  conflict  with  their 
letter.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  overthrow- 
ing logically  indubitable  parts  of  the  faith ;  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  nature  of  n  sacrament,  to  which  ar«  required  two  real  ele- 
ments, the  real  earthly  as  well  an  the  reni  hcnrenly ;  it  is  in 
conflict  with  a  fair  parallel  with  Holy  Baptism,  in  which  it  it 
not  pretended  by  the  Church  of  Rome  that  there  is  any  tran- 
Bubatantiation  of  the  water;  it  is  a  doctrine  utterly  unknown 
to  Christian  antiqnity,  the  demonstrable  Invention  of  ages  of 
oorniption,  reBisted  by  many  of  the  greatest  theologians  even 
Qoder  the  Papacy,  and  the  nurse  of  saperstitton,  and  of  the 
groeaeat  idolatry ;  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the 
•ensea,  subversive  of  all  the  laws  of  moral  evidence,  an<l  by 
overstretching  foith  into  credulity,  tends  to  prodnee  by  reao* 
tion,  universal  skopticism,  An  acute  nation  which  swing* 
into  Transnhstantiation,  may  snnng  out  of  it  into  Atheism. 

This  doctrine  of  the  medieval  Church  of  Rome  was  very 
early,  and  very  positively,  rejected  by  Luther,  and  our  other 
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great  Rffonitfra.  In  1520,  Latber,  tn  his  book  on 
looivib  Ciipiiviiy, say*:  "For  more  than  twelve  hui 
tb«  OhDrch  held  the  right  faith,"  (in  regard  to 
Bappcr,)  "  and  never  do  the  \io\y  fitthem  make  men 
porUiitous  uonl  and  dr<-am,  Trausuhaiantiiilion."  ] 
his  book  agaioet  Uenry  VIIT.,  he  aays,  "What 
Rotnainsl«)  hold  iti  regard  to  TranitubstanlitUion  is 
_figmtiit  of  the  gudltMx  and  blind  Tbootiats;"  an 
dei'lare  it  to  b«  impious  iind  iiasphtmous  for  any  o 
that  the  bread  is  traneubttlantiatcd."  It  were 
were,  to  fill  pHgo«  with  tc«tiiiiony  of  thin  kind 
D«cdlc»s. 

The  Komanista,  in  their  Co&futution,  objected  t 
Artivle  that  it  does  not  leaoh  Tran»obstantialion, 
they  there  say,  or  wbnt  was  ttaid  by  their  gr«al  d 
reprcAentativee  at  the  Diet,  is  most  important  as  bm 
the  Confe««ion  was  there  understood,  and,  of  coarse 
to  he  undenttood  now.  An  examination  of  their  o^ 
futation  atouce  silenow  the  pitiful  old  libel  that  I 
Cfttholio)  accepted  the  Tenth  Article  without  rtseroA 
Iat«et  repoator  of  ibiit  ignorant,  if  not  malitfious,  a) 
Rev.  Vita.  Good,\y  whom  it  has  beeu  the  great  \ 
of  t]i«  Low  Ohurcb  Party  in  England  tn  seem  t4 
aented.  lie  qiioteH,  at  second  hood  we  judge,  (frofll 
of  one  of  the  bitterest  zealots  against  the  Luthera 
four  words,  drawn  from  the  Papal  Confutation,  w| 
lead  his  readers  to  suppose  that  the  Papists  simdj 
to  the  Tenth  Article  as  being  sound,  and  hence  hfl 
inference  that  the  Article  tcuchi.^  the  Romish  view; 
is  built  oa  an  isolation  of  four  wonlti  out  of  more  tj 
dred.  The  fiomish  Confutation,  eo  far  aa  it  bean 
point,  literally  trauflutod,  runs  thun : 

"The  Tenth  Arliiiie  in  words  otfends  nothing, 
confess  that  in  the  Eucharist,  after  coiiMK-ratioo  \ 
made,  the  body  and  tflood  of  Christ  arc  sul«tantial 
present,  pron'/f/  that  (**  uux/o)  they  believe,  that 
tptciety  the  entire  Christ  is  present,  an  that  by  co. 
blood  of  Chriat  ie  no  less  ander  the  species  of  b: 
uuder  the  species  of  vrine,  and  so  of  the  other. 
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lEacharist,  tlie  body  of  Chriiit  woold  l>e  bloodlew,  contwry 
I  St.  PhuI,  thnt  Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no 

KoRi.  vi. 

•One  iking  is  to  be  add/d  as  an  Arit'Me  extYfdin/ffy  necfmuy 
ic  ntfrwarium)  to  this  ('onfeiuion.  that  they  Btinll  believe 
lurch  (rather  than  aotiie  who  falsely  leaofa  olherwiae), 
iby  the  oinni[mtent  Word  of  God,  in  the  consecration  of 
Bchariat,  the  tvistitnee  t^  tht  bread  is  changed  into  the  hotty 

.    .  n 

I  Bern  it  is  dear,  firsts  that  bo  5ir  an  the  Roinaniats  give  their 
at  all  to  thu  Tenth  Article,  it  is  of  the  most  rc«erved 
First,  ihey  8f>eu}c  of  the  "  words  "  only,  as  not  ofienBtTe 
I  the  0D«  poiut  thai  there  !»  a  true  proecnce.  It  w  th«  only 
lin  which  they  qualify  their  approval  hy  torinB  which  imply 
[ncioo  that  "  the  words  "  may  no(  fairly  convey  what  U 
Ilott^vistcr,  indeed,  oxprcssai  this  iusin  nation,"  unless, 
thay  wish  to  impow  npon  us  by  a  likeness  of  words." 
|0Moad,  They  dc<-lnre  that  oven  these  words  are  not  oflun- 
,  tolely,  if  they  \mi  so  interpreted  as  to  inelada  the  idea  of 
iiUiUG«.  which  it  »  not  pretuiided  they  cxpr«u;  they 
iiilly  note  lliat  ihe  Article  lA)^-*  nut  Itach  7hin»uliMantiitlion, 
I  this  acknowieilffiiig  that  the  doctrine  ifi  not  implied,  as  haa 
pretended,  in  the  word  "  species."  In  fact,  aa  the  Confes- 
idoes  not  teach  rancomttance,  but  hy  implication  reject*  It, 
RomUh  Confulatiou  duot  not  reully  endorse  heartily  a 
word  of  it. 

■Thcdtsctmion  of  the  Tenth  Article  by  John  Cocbltpus.sheda 
^hn  light  on  the  underatanding  of  the  Article  by  the  Roman- 
I  at  Ihe  litiie.  This  bitter  enemy  of  the  Beformation,  who 
looeof  thwe  who  drew  up  the  Confutation,  says:  "I'hough 
t  Article  be  brief,  there  are  tnany  (Ai'wys  <(f  tr/u'cA  ice  complain 
*Hng  in  it  {mtdta  tamm  in  ro  dr8i>ler%tmur).  Luther  frivo- 
ly  denying  TransnbAtnntiation,  though  in  words  he  dis- 
at  large  against  Zwingli  and  QCcolamj^tadiua,  ytt  in  iht 
ft^/t  lie  thinks  with  them,  and  ia  in  collusion  with  them 
eia  erjludit).  And  Lather's  followers  have  reached  aucb 
of  madneee,  that  they  re/use  longer  to  adore  the  EuekaritI, 
loae  Lather  has  impiously  taught  that  it  is  safer  not  to 
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adon>,  and  ha»  openly  ilrnierl  the  dorlrine  of  roneomiU 
now  (hey  have  procwxlcU  in  the  furj-  of  tb^r  impif 
a  d<^rc«  HM  \o  deny  ihiit  tlio  body  of  CbriAt  renil 
ooDMcnitvd  Ilcmt,  «xovp(  in  the  uw  at  tb«  alter  (« 
utrum).  livnou  ihuy  luliHily  end  imjaoiwiy  caJl  ol 
beotose  we  n.-tAin  the  body  ol'  tbc  Lord  in  the  < 
HoU  in  tbe  Talwrnncles  {Ciixiriif)  foriulinii  Commi 
wben  we  bear  it  ithe  body)  about  in  nion))tr«n<:cH 
■iona."  lie  qaot«a  Meianchtbon's  words  in  ifae  A 
tbo«e  tbiuga  whicb  are  neen,  the  bread  and  wine,' 
contradictOQ-  of  Transnljstaiitiation  {tvrpUtr 

Id  ibie  cotineclion  it  iti  worth  noticing  that,  widel 
ism,  with  tta  Transabetflntiation,  and  Uationalisil 
Symbol,  ditlvr  iu  their  results,  they  mn  into  their  el 
■aine  fallaciotiB  principle  of  interpretation  —  each  1 
wi(b  tbe  MUie  arbitrarinusa,  but  to  ditiereut  o!^ 
Koniauist  wiebes  to  do  away  with  the  S<.TiptTir«J 
in  regard  to  the  bread  and  wino ;  and,  altboagb^ 


*0a  lb«  Hlaloi?  and  LiieMlurc  of  Iho  Papal  CoDTuiation.  wN 
•mlacui  lb«  tatcTpKUtion  aiiiddcrniMof  lb*  ABg>b«rgC«tifMilo 

Bhill:  Anrj.  cvaagfl.  AugipM.  1629. 4to.  (lh<  Qcmiaii  trantlali 
»r  Pabrklat  l^odi«i  nMiitioiitd  b«1«w].  —  DaH*:  Aucibnrg  Coafgi 
tSm*.  \*.-'CirmMt:  BiM.  Ang.  Cmf,  llfl.  (CoBruati«ii. ' 
Edit.,  1677,  |>.  Ittl.  — Cm.a*t[xri  1.  192  i«i.  C«nr«lail«n  II].- 
Mq. — FtrtKLW!  lUbliMh  Sjnbol.  —  FicKKHTCBia i  OMoh.d.  Bf^ 
Iwrf.  18S0.  III.  324.  —  FouuTEtiiTH;  rrlii]ii4oiibueb,  3  *«U.  8t| 
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imB.8v<i.  — MfLua.  J,  J.:  HIM.  *.  ProUM.n  A.  C,  Jana,  1706,1 
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lOft-tle.  — SkLiu.:  t.224i«ij,  SIS  bm|,  — VtcaaNDOHri  Hisl. 
Pkwi.i*  ;  Appani.  In  L  S.  p.  T3.  — SrtM».  C.  Q.:  C«or.  Fidct.  ' 
D«ilia.  IS80.  6to.  141^04.  — W.ttrHii,  J.  0.:  IXrad.  tn  L.  &. 
Ian.  8a«ra.    90^  —  Waaaa :  Kriu  Qeaeh.     IL  T«rTBi.,  and  f. 
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their  name  hefore  the  Ijord'a  Supper,  rfitrfit'?  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  •\ftrr  the  Lord's  Snpper,  he  iiisistH  that  there  is  neither 
hread  nor  wine  there,  bnt  only  their  accidenle.  While  oar 
IiOr<)  sayn:  "This  is  ray  body,"  the  Koiiianist  in  efl'ect  inalceB 
it :  This  eeeniiiig  hri'ul  is  no  longer  bread,  hut  has  becoino,  has 
been  truiitit)l>(>taii tinted  into.  My  I>ody.  }Io  deserts  the  letter 
and  reachi-s  TrumtulMliintialion.  The  Itulionnlist  wiKhus  ti> 
retain  the  bri'nd  and  wine,  and  ihvri'tbn^  holds  that  what  tho 
Seripturc  calh  hrcad  and  wine,  i»  hrend  and  wine;  but  he 
irtlhM  to  do  avriiy  with  the  Scripture  tt>«tinir>iiy  in  iu.n»ni.ii. .m 
i«gBid  to  tlie  body  and  blood;  and  although' the  ^'^;'"^'^^;,^, 
Scriptnre  says,  that  of  that  whioh  the  Saviour  telts  '••"  ""  «"*■ 
them  to  Take,  eat,  lie  declart>8  most  explicitly,  This  is  ify 
body ;  and  of  that  which  H«  t«H«  them  to  drink,  Ho  says. 
This  is  My  blf>od  —  though  it  «ay«  that  the  broail  is  the  ■com- 
ntanion  of  Ilia  l>ody  and  th»  cup  the  communion  of  His  blood 
—  though  it  declares  that  the  guilt  of  the  hi-edless  cominuni- 
cant  is  that  he  does  not  "  discern  (he  Lord's  body,"  and  that 
he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  is  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  in  the  face  of  all  this  he  intiUtR  that 
there  is  in  the  Lord's  Supper  only  the  shadow,  image,  or  sign 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  the  true  body  and  true 
blood.  With  what  faco  can  a  Rationalist  meet  a  Romanist, 
or  a  Romanist  mwt  a  Rationslistf  Xo  wonder  that  the 
Rationalist,  after  all,  is  less  violent  against  Romanism  than 
against  the  pure  doctrine  of  opr  Church.  There  is  the  secret 
affinity  of  error  Wtwcon  them;  and  Itomanistu  docs  not  so 
bat«  Rationalism,  Rationalism  does  not  so  hate  Romanism,  as 
both  biitc  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Word  of  God.  Tliat  the 
Romiish  and  rutionaliziug  modus  of  intori>retation  are  nearer 
to  each  other  than  either  is  to  the  Luthcmn,  ta  admitted  by 
both  Rationalista  and  Konmnistx.  The  nitionalizing  intorpn- 
t«rs  make  it  orie  of  the  conimon-places  of  objection  to  the 
Lutberau  \'iew  that  it  hnfl  las  in  a  lit«ral  interpretation  of  the 
Scriplurc  to  sustain  it  than  the  Komitih  view  has:  that  is,  the 
Romish  view  is  leas  decisively  opjiosed  than  the  Lutheran  is 
to  rwtionalistie  modes  of  literal  interpretation. 
On  the  Romish  side,  Bellarmine  and  others  take  the  ground 
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that  riglit  priuciplH  of  interpretation  tead  either  to  1 
or  Calvirii*(ic  views  of  ihe  t^upi»er.     As  bolb 
oumiiion  ground  that  the  propciaitiou  of  the  Supper  i 
itrcud  U  CliriatR  boitjr,"aiid  a»  both  aru;iie  timl  rvall 
not  lie  r«al  t>ody,  the  cue  eM»|iv8  the  ditticull^'  hy  lui 
thut  there  is  no  real  hrtnd  in  the  Supj>or,  the  other 
ts   no   real  IkhIj  then*;  or,  in   other   worda,  the 
Zwinglian,  ami  CalviiUHt  agree  in  an  exegeticaL 
simply  vary  in  the  applivatiou  of  it. 

Aeiuglu  citiitioo  from  (wo  great  anthorit ice,  thel 
Cathfdic,  the  eevoud  CulviniHlic,  will  dvinouKtrate  ll 
LiJtHlss,  in  hie  l>inou»«iori  of  the  8aeniment  of  the '. 
ch.  xix.,  say*,  "  Tlieoe  words :  '  This  10  My  hody,' 
lead  to  the  iutcrenvc  either  that  theru  ia  a  frwc  muta 
braid,  a«  the  Cathomcs  will  liave  it,  or  a  vuiaphoric' 
aft  the  Calvinists  will  have  it;  but  io  uo  way  admi 
Ldtjekkak  view." 

Uksinvs,  in  hie  Explanation  of  the  Catechisu,  IL 
"Aa  it  IB  not  true  that  the  Papiitia  retain  the  vurluU; 
•0  it  lA  mueh  U&s  true  (m  ultv  Minus  ivrum)  that  tbo«e  (Lu 
retain  the  letter  an<l  true  eenne  of  the  words."  "The  I 
*  This,  that  is,  this  hread,  is  .My  body ; '  the  nteauiug  i 
visible,  broken,  and  distributed  bread  is  My  true  at 
body.'  Itut  as  this  cannot  be  by  essentia)  convei 
mystically  or  by  sacramental  metonomy,  becaote 
according  Co  the  verbally  literal,  have  a  sense  re]: 
the  verily  of  the  Christian  faith,  therefore  we  aay,  tji 
words  of  Christ  a  fitting  {convtnuns)  meaning  la  to  I 
Do,  p.  541.  This.  then,  is  the  genesis  of  the  two  viem 
eamtot  be  bread,  but  ui  ihoru  is  body  there  is  no  breqd 
cannot  be  t)ody,  but  as  tborc  w  bread  there  is  no  bodjl 

With  such  a  principle,  only  a  third  possibility  reraai 
to  apply  it  rigidly  and  consistently  to  every  part  nf  t] 
tution,  to  take  away  the  bread  with  the  Romanist, 
body  nnth  the  Katiouiilist,  and  theu  we  huvv  the  Lon 
per  of  ihc  Quaker  and  other  niy»tii:S,  with  neither  supei 
reality  nor  outward  element — all  idea,  all  spirit.  The  t 
gnncv  of  the  Uoniiah  iitaterialixiiig  of  the  presence  of  ' 
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vif,  and  nf  ihfi  retionaliAtic  exs|rg«ratii>n,  Ti-birh  leaver  onlj 
nral  mBtter,  nm  into  the  nihilism  of  (he  mvAtic?.  Yoa  can- 
lot  aiiiiihi)at«  oiihcr  clcmeiit  in  the  Lord'n  Bnpjier  without 
nnibilating  l>oth. 
Ib  the  dortrine  of  Trnnnubstantiation,  oevertlioleBs,  as  in 
Imost  all  of  ii*r  comiptioiw,  tlip  Church  of  Rome  Iins  not  so 
loeh  absolatvly  ruinoro'l  the  foundation,  as  hidden  it  hy  the 
rood,  hay,  and  8tul)1>lc  of  Iinnian  doricoL.  Truth  can  eonio- 
iiDM  lie  nan'hcii  liy  ninning  tin'  corniptions  of  it  W-k  to  th« 
mole  on  which  they  were  ^rofiod.  Such  an  error  an  that  of 
^neahfitantiation  could  never  have  boon  |i;raft«d  on  an  nrigi- 
il  &iih  like  that  of  Zwinj;li  in  retrard  to  the  Txird's  Sapper. 
he  tendency  of  the  Zwinglian  view,  if  it  Iw  corrupted,  ifl  to 
',  not  to  higher,  vtewa  of  the  sacramental  myatery.  Such 
MTor  aa  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Mar}'  nt'ver  could  have  Ijoen  grafted  on  a  faith  origi- 
Bocinian.  It  is  a  txtrruption  which  pre^npposM  as  a  truth, 
)m  cormptefl  in  its  infoivnix'-,  the  dirinily  and  sinltissncsH  of 
Lonl  Jcflus  Christ:  and  just  as  the  coniparativoly  m'ldern 
pi  ion  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  a  proof  that  faith  in 
Godhead  of  Josus  Christ  was  part  of  the  primitive  faith,  so 
(be  oompamt  I  vely  modem  corruption  of  Transubstantia- 
pn»v»  that  faith  in  the  objective  suij«rnaturat  pr«senee  of 
tmlr  and  Mood  of  our  Ix>fd  was  part  of  the  primitive  faith. 
tiAten  apple  always  preHupposes  »  aonnd  n|i(>l«.  However 
ft  nUg  may  be,  n-e  know  that  it  grew  »n  a  fig-troe,  and 
OB  a  thistle, 
(hr  fourth  propofiition  in  the  nnalyfie  exhibition  of  the  doo- 

of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is: 
Hut  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  tmly     iv.  txihm' 
t  in  the  Lord's  Supfwr,  under  the  npeeies  of   j***"*^***]^ 
awl  wine,  ■r*-  /nrnmunicntM,'  wi    mm4    rf 


I  We  h«v«  virtually  proved  this  proposition  in  ^T'.^cm.II 
ring  the  thn-o  which  preceded  it,     Xeverihe-  i<i*^ Tit»-«i». 
,  in  the  alflncncc  of  Scripture  evidence  snatain-  i,=ik««   ■)» 
;  tbe  doetriiic  of  our  Church,  we  can  well  aftord  *" 

kuicKkeUt  1  L^t.,  diMribiualur.     la  Ui*  ApoU^; ;  l^X.,  •xlu>M«a> 
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Ut  giro  this  tbnms  ft  distinot  vindication.  We 
iLnt  this  fourth  ]>roprBitian  ia  explicitly  taagbt  in  1 ' 
"  The  cup  of  blcasin;;  which  we  bIcM,  is  it  not  the  con 
[mowx'i]  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  whlvh  m 
is  it  not  the  cotmnunion  [•uo-'ia^  of  the  Ixtdy  of  C 
This  {lomaf^  in  its  expn^iw  terms  nnd  In  it»  4.-«nu* 
what  Lutb«T  cslls  it — a  ibiiiidorbolt  apon  the  h«fldM 
iist«  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  8ujiper.  The  fipnent  of* 
stnnlintion  \»  nvt-rthrown  by  it,  for  it  cxprccniy  m«niiot 
And  that  which  communicate  cannot  bo  identical « 
which  ifl  eominnnieat«d  by  it.  S(,  Paul  expreeBly  i 
the  two  elements ;  the  bread,  which  is  the  eortbly  ;  t 
of  our  Lord,  which  ia  the  heavenly;  the  eacnmentt 
and  the  impartation  of  the  hea\-eiily  in,  with,  and  ui 
earthly.  The  passajj^  oquully  ovurtbrows  all  the  lit 
corraptions  of  tbo  doctrine.  Zwingli  «iy«:  Th«  t>r 
iiijH  of  the  body ;  Paul  «ay« :  The  bn>ad  iii  ihft  rrwi 
the  body;  Zwingli  snys:  The  wine  \a  the  .<ct^R  of  t1 
Paul  says:  The  cup  in  the  rommwnioii  of  the  bl< 
Zwingli's  theory,  any  and  all  brew]  is,  as  such,  X\ 
Christ's  body;  on  Paul's  theory-,  it  is  the  bread  whtcl 
that  is,  the  aacranieotal  bread  only,  which  is  the 
of  Christ's  body ;  od  Zwingli's  theory,  any  wine  an 
is,  as  such,  the  sign  of  Cbrint's  blood  ;  on  Paul's  t) 
the  cup  or'  UissiH^,  which  ice  Uttr,,  in  tbo  8iipi>rr,  is  I 
munion  of  Christ's  Uood ;  on  Zwtngli's  theory,  the  rd 
the  bread  and  body  itt  that  of  synilKtl  and  of  reality  ;  ( 
tbuory.it  i«  the  relation  of  comnitiniciitinir  iiiediuni  on 
thing  commnnicatbd  ;  on  Zwtngli'ti  theory,  «-«  ntceiv 
lo  be  reminded  of  the  binod  ;  on  l^aul'ti  theory,  we  m 
cup  to  recciTo  the  blood.  On  Zwingli'B  theory,  tho 
of  the  ApoHtlc  ill  aophisticfll  and  {mintletH  in  the 
for  as  all  bread  is  equally  an  emblem  of  Christ's 
for  the  soul,  and  all  wine  equally  an  emblem  tfi  ('hrix 
aa  the  refrcfihing  of  the  soul,  any  and  evety  eating  c 
and  any  and  every  drinking  ot"  wine,  would  be  the  eon 
of  IJia  body  and  blood  :  therefore,  to  eat  bread  and  1 
wine  at  the  tablo  of  Demouft,  would  be,  od  Zwingli*) 
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rtymbol,  to  have  oommunion  with  Chmt's  body  and  bloo<l-, 

rbrewl  U  ft  Bymlwl  of  noiirinhiiietit,  nine  n  symtwl  of  refn«))- 

{,  vttboDt  reference  to  tbe  time  or  ptnce  of  recei?iiig  ih«in  ; 

car  whole  character  a»  symboU  dejienda  on  what  bread  in,  aa 

I — on  what  wine  is,  an  n-ine:  and  the  CVirintliian  oould 

I  tbe  r«ble  of  Oemona  a  Lord's  Supper  bv  the  simple  meiw 

I  act  of  thinking  of  tb«  bread  and  wine  as  symbols  of  Chrirt'a 

d;  and  hluod.     A  vin«,  a»  a  eymlml  of  Cbrist,  ta  (?<qually  a 

obol,  whether  it  grow^  on  l\w  land  of  devil- worshippers  or 

Itf  CliriHtian«;  bread,  as  u  dvinbol  of  Christ's  body,  is  equally  a 

fsbol,  whether  baked  by  Atbeiitt,  Jew,  or  Pagan;  whotlier 

at  ihtt  table  of  Demons  or  at  thtt  table  of  the  Lord. 

tlogie  of  Zwiugli's  position  is,  then,  exactly  the  oppoaita  of 

:  of  the  Apostle,  and  would  mnko  his  condusion  in  tbe  liut 

absurd. 

lallj  do  the  words  overthrow  the  Calviniatic  theory. 

I'a  theory  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  comnianieat«B  the  body 

Tirixt ;  I'ntiPs  i*.  that  the  bread  communioitcs  it;  be  mon- 

Jioa*  but  two  element*,  bread  and  body.    Calvin  says,  the  Holy 

rit  commiimeatea  the  blood  of  Christ ;  I'nul  aaye,  that  tbe 

I  oommanioAtPfl  it,  two  elements  only  again,  t'up  and  blood, 

three:  cnp.  Holy  Spirit,  and  blood.     Calvin  makes  faith 

comtnunioiting  mdium ;  I'anl  aayn,  the  bread  wo  break, 

^cap  we  ble«s,  is  the  (miimnnicating  mediam.    Calvin  makes 

'■  rommanion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  one  whieh  is 

to  worthy  recipient*,  true  believers,  while  to  all  othera 

is  bm  (be  comuiuuii'ation  of  bread  and  wine;  I'anl  is 

cing  o(  what  tbe  communion  alao  is  to  aome  who"eut 

drink  unworthily," "not  diacerning  the  Lord's  body," 

^tiCiog  and  drinking  damnation  to  thvni«clvos,"  "guilty  of 

body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,"  and  yet  he  affirms  tliat  to 

the  bread  commniiicates  the  body,  the  cup.  the  blood  of 

Calvins  oommnnion  is  one  wbtoh  can  take  pbtoe  any- 

ind  always,  inaamach  aa  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  prea* 

,  and  faith  can  nlwnya  he  exercised ;  Taul's  is  expressly 

ited  to  that  with  which  Ihe  bread  and  cnp  are  i-onneclod. 

Ivtn's  ta  a  communion  of  the  virtae  and  efficacy  of  tbe  body 

btood  of  Christ ;  Paul's  ia  a  communion  of  the  Iwdy  and 
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blood  th«i))selTeii.  Calvin's  is  tlic  ootnmuniou  of 
boiij  aiid  Liliod;  I'aul'a  the  communion  of  n  pruwiil, 
Uood,  eo  present  tbat  bread,  broken  and  giv«n, 
outt,  and  iLc  t:u|i,  bl«Med  and  taken,  iin[«rt«  the 
viu  Inlki*  of  u  faith  l>y  which  wo  H|)irituaUy  eat  at 
body,  I'aul  of  el<]inuiit«  by  which  we  Hscrumeutally  ea 
en  I  body. 

Ai  by  /CwingliV  theory,  m>  by  Cnlvin'«  also,  tb«  ai^ 
the  ApoAtle  here  U  emptied  of  all  force.  For  the  v 
of  the  Apostle  is  addreseefi  to  thot>e  who  eat  and  drink 
thily,  that  is  to  those  who  had  not  tiiith.  The  veru 
of  the  argnment  aiieea  from  the  presuppoftition  of  M 
true  faith  in  the  Lord,  on  the  jiart  of  tho«e  to  whoi 
addrowod.  lint  on  tbe  Calvinistic  theory  the  cointai 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  participation  In  t1 
von6ned  to  those  who  have  faith.  Those  CoriuthiMi 
fore,  had  St.  Paul  taught  thetn  a  theory  like  that  of 
might  have  replied;  "Oh,  no!  a«  we  are  without  tn 
and  arc  rcociring  unworthily,  we  receive  nothing  bt 
and  wine,  but  a«  brejul  and  wine  were  not  the  sacrifiot 
Christ  otTcred  to  Cjod,  we  do  not  come  into  fellowali 
God's  altar  by  partaking  of  (Aent — therefore  we  arc  nc 
of  what  you  cliarge  on  uh,  to  wit,  the  inconsistency  d 
and  drinking  ut  the  ianie  time,  of  the  aocritioea  o& 
God's  ultar,  and  of  the  sacrifices  oflered  on  the  oltai 
moiM."  The  CnlviiiiHtic  theory  makes  the  argomenl 
Apostle  an  aU*urdily. 

Two  panllels  in  the  connection  help  to  bring  oat 
idly  the  Ap*:iAtle'8  idea.  One  ia  the  parallel  with  Isi 
■*  Behold  Uriu-1  ufivr  the  Jlesh:  are  not  they  which 
wcnjiiirrii  partakers  of  the  altar  1"  The  point  seotns  to 
dearly  this:  that  the  communion  of  the  body  of  OhrU 
Snpper  is  as  real  as  the  eating  of  the  animal  sacrifice 
Jewish  Church.  Christ's  body  is  the  true  sacrilice  wbi< 
once  for  all  the  place  of  thu<Iu\vi:«h  «ucrifioe«,  and  tbi 
mental  commuuion,  in  which  thut  body  is  the  susteK 
ever-renewing  afiplicatioii  of  t  be  one  only  sacrifice,  ta. 
place  of  tlie  Jewish  eating  of  the  sacrifice.     The  other 
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I  with  the  eating  the  aacnficesanddnDking  of  the  cup  offered 

idob,  T.  21.     The  commonion  of  the  Iwdy  and  Tilo<>d  of 

rut  u  ropreHenlcd  ae  no  Iciw  real  in  xtn  nature  and  pu«itivo 

lit*  mult«  than  the  othor  oommunicatiou  of  the  sacrificial 

cup. 

parallel  maj  I>e  oflered  thus  to  the  eye,  as  regardii  the 

(ftt>d  the  Chriiitiaiis. 


:  aAcr  the  flo«h,  or 
the  Jews, 
Lare  the  typical  aacrilice 

of  the  body 

and  hlood 

of  animals, 
tin  the  ty{iical  altar, 

and  eat 
of  the  typical  sacrifice 
of  animal  body  and  blood 
ftt  tho  Jewish  F«tival, 
the  aacrilicial  eupp»r, 
and  thu«  pArtake 
of  the  typical  altar. 


I«ravl  after  the  spirit,  or 
Climtiaus, 
have  the  real  sacrifice 

of  the  body 

and  blood 

of  Christ, 
OD  the  iruo  altar, 

and  eat 
of  the  true  sacrifice 
of  Chrint'B  Ixnly  and  blood 
at  the  Chiisliao  fratival, 
iho  Lord's  Supper, 
and  thuK  partake 
of  the  tme  altar. 


Here  the  parallel  is  between  type  and  truth^in  tlie  parallel 
r«ea  PagaQii  and  Christiana  it  U  between  falsehood  and 

tb. 

Ib  a  word,  the  whole  argument  invulves  a  parallel  between 
things : 

L  The  Sacrificial  meal  of  the  Jews. 
n.  The  Sacrificial  meal  of  the  Pagans. 

QL  Thv  Sacrificial  iiipul  of  lheChrisl!an8,or  Lord'sSnpper. 

,  The  cotnuiOD  ides  that  underlie*  the  trii>le  parallel  is,  that  in 

1  of  thcM  meals  there  U  a  true  communion,  oonimonication, 

'  impartation  of  the  thing  sacrifice^l.  whvrcby  tlic  rcm-ivor  is 

igbt  into  the  fvllowKhip  of  the  Altar,  on  which  it  was  aao- 

I,  ami  thus  into  fellowship  with  the  Wing  to  whom  it  was 

rtfiood  —  the  Pagan  with  the  Deroonn,  the  Jew  with  God  as 

I  in  type,  tbe  Cbristian  with  God  onveiled,  and  iiicamte 

I  Christ. 
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The  pnrallol  in  the  thougbt  in  llcb.  xiti.  10-1 
worthy  of  ooliee:  "  We  have  an  aitar,  whereof 
right  to  tai,  which  serve  the  tabernacle.  For 
thoae  beastA,  whose  UooA  is  brought  into  tlie  saoctuarj 
Iligh  Priest  for  sin,  are  hunit  without  the  oauip.  VtTi 
JcsiM,  also,  that  Ue  might  Muutif}*  tho  people  with  h 
blood,  flufi'ercd  »-ilhoat  ibe  guto."  Here  is  altar  otm 
altar,  boJ_v  over  againat  body,  Wood  over  againsl  XAoo 
ficft  over  iigiuDst  tacrUice,  eating  over  agaiuKi  eutin 
have  the  true  altar  over  against  the  typif^'ing  altar,  i 
body,  hlood,  and  ^ai-rific-c  of  CliriM  over  again»t  the  Ij 
body,  blood,  and  uii-riti(.'e  of  heaalfl,  the  true  eacratueti 
communicating  eating  over  against  the  typifying  eating 
forcebadowed,  but  could  not  cnnBummaie  a  oommuoioi 

If  language  can  express  a  thought  unmistukuUy,  lb 
of  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.)  imply  that,  iu  the  Lord's  Supper, 
a  eujieniaturiil  rejdity,a  relation  between  the  bread 
body  ofCiiri^t,  which  inakc«  the  one  the  medium  of  it 
tion  of  the  other;  that  our  atoning  eacrifioc,  after  a  < 
manner,  but  a  manuer  not  lc«s  vittX  than  (bat  of  the 
of  Jew  and  Pagan,  is  eomniunicated  to  us  in  the  Holy 
as  their  sacrilices  were  given  in  their  feasts.  The  Ix>i 
per,  indeed,  mar  be  regarded  as  a  summing  up  of  tl 
fundamental  idea  of  Old  Testament  sacrilioe,  a  eoveni 
summated  by  sacrifice,  and  entered  into  by  the  cove 
parttM,  receiving,  each  after  the  mode  appropriate  to  h 
which  is  sacrificed  ;  the  Almighty  Father  accepting  1 
as  the  Victim  offered  for  the  sins  of  tho  whole  world, 
world  ucH-opring  in  tho  Holy  Sapper  the  preeious  tx 
blood  which  apply  in  perpetual  renewal,  throngh  all 
tions,  the  merilB  of  the  oblation  made,  onoe  for  all,  ll 
Cross.  ■ 

The  interpretAtion  of  these  pfMsagco  impMcfl  by  onF 
in  her  Oonfatition  ix  aastained  by  the  universal  uf 
Church  Catholic,  by  the  judgment  of  the  great* 
fiithun,  Grwk  and  Latin,  by  the  opinion  of  the  mt 
dogmalicians  and  cxpoitituri,  ancient  and  modern,  and  i 
the  coucesdions  of  iulerprvt^ini  who  reject  the  Lathen 
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1.  Tlic  whole  Church  from  the  earliest  period  hut  cAltod,  nnd 
now  cftlU,  tho  Lord's  Supjtcr  the  Commuiiion.  Thut  8iipper 
atoue  has  this  name.  But  what  Mtution  of  the  sole  applica- 
tion of  ihia  iiam«  eitn  be  ^v«ii  except  that  iti  it  the  body  nud 
Uood  of  Cbmt  are  voniniuiiicaled  ntid  received  a»  they  nrc  tio- 
vrhero  else.    The  univcrMi  Christiau  condciouencBn  nnd  lau- 

age  attest  the  siijxtrnutiirHl  reality  of  the  pr«««»ce  of  the 
IkkIj'  and  Muod  of  Christ. 

2.  Tho  dritY  oi }Hitri»tif  int«rprotatloii  may  b«  gftth«red  from 
the  extruct«  wlilolt  follow  : 

loKATiua  (Ortlainod  by  the  Apoatlo  Pet»r,  ab.  A.  P.  43,  d. 
107);  "The  Kuoharist  ia  the  fle»h  of  our  Sarionr  Jwub  Chrirt. 
There  is  one  cup  for  the  uniting  (hwan)  of  Hie  blood." 

JiPTiN  Mahtvk  (d.  Hi.l):  "The  food  over  whioli  the  Ku- 
chnrisiic  prayer  hoe  been  made  i»  the  fleeh  and  blood  of  the 
incarnate  J^Bua." 

Ibkxjeus  (d.  202):  "  When  the  mitiglod  cup  nnd  the  brokan 
'brc-itd  nn^ivv  tho  words  of  God,  it  buoom(«  th«  Eucharist  of 
the  hotly  and  hlootl  of  Christ-" 

Ambross  {\\.  aOT):  "  We  receiving  of  one  Iiread  and  of  on« 
cup,  are  receivers  and  partakcra  of  tlie  body  of  the  Lord." 

CUBVSOSTOM  (d.  407):  "  Very  persuaaively  and  fearfully  He 
speaks :  For  what  He  Bays  is  this.  That  very  thing  which  in 
in  this  Piip  is  that  which  flowed  from  His  aide,  and  of  that  we 
are  partakers.  Xot  only  hath  He  poured  it  out,  but  He  hath 
ituparted  of  it  to  ua  all.  What  is  more  fearful  than  tbiat 
Yet,  what  more  kindly  aflectioned?  The  broad  which  we 
lireak,  is  it  not  the  communion  (mitwoo)  of  the  Ijody  of  Christ* 
"Why  dooa  He  not  say  Participation  (jtwox'^)?  BeoAm!«  Ho 
wished  to  signify  aouiethiiig  more  (than  partiL-ipatioii),  and  to 
indicate  the  groatnesa  of  the  joining  together. "  Tukopuy  laci* 
Lirad  JouN,  of  BamaacuB,  adopt  and  repeat  theeo  words  of 
Chrysoatoni. 

JsMuiB  (d.  420) :  "  le  it  tiot  the  Oomtuunion  of  the  blood  of 


aTaMrmi-AOT  (10TB):  "Kon  dlill  parllelptillo,  nod  camniunlcatlD  nt  kllqiitd 
•XMllvnlliM  in41r«t  ])Ut>  tiiniTtium  iniioDMn.  Qiiiil  aiilcm  ilioit  hkuuimotli  Ml, 
iiooi)uoJ  In  wlioe  Nt.  illu<l  rit  i|unTt  rffluiliJc latere CbriiU.  el  tt  vo  •ooipieolM 
r«MiDBaleMaw,  Id  eal  imimur  I'hriiio." 
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Christ!  As  the  Saviour  Hiinwlf  saith:  He  who  eal 
flwh  and  driiiketli  My  MmKt,  BMdeth  in  Me,  and  I  in 

Thkodoret  (d.  4-W):  "  Kiijoving  tlio  kutwI  myslcria 
not  partaken  with  Him,  the  Maater?  " 

JOHS  OP  Dam.**cl's  {A.  750):  "  Aa  the,  IkhIv  ia  ui 
the  Logos,  80  also  vre  are  united  with  llim  hy  thy 
"  The  Lord'a  Suppvr  ia  called,  and  is,  id  very  deed,  i 
uion  (mnnta),  boonuM-  through  it  we  commune  (w>wS 
Christ  and  become  partakers  of  His  flosfa."  Orthod.  F 
IV.  xiv. 

3.  The  Refonners  of  the  Xon-Lutheran  tendency! 
portaat  ooDccosiuns. 

CALtiS :  "  The  thing  itself  is  also  preeent,  nor  dc 
loM  rcccivi!  (fK.Tci[)iut)  the  communion  of  the  bic 
drink  the  wiuc  with  the  mouth."  "Thewinois 
common  drink,  but  dedicated  to  the  spiritual  nourish 
the  soul,  iuaunuch  as  it  is  a  token  (temcra)  of  the  1 
Cbriat." 

Pbtkr  ^f  arttb  :  "  Te  are  of  the  bodjr  of  Christ ,  H 
bers,  participants  (participea)  of  His  body  and  blood." 
tiana  have  association  and  conjunction  with  one  anothe 
hath  its  seat  in  this  (in  «o  sita  est),  that  they  are  pari 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ"  • 

But  no  witness  to  the  wgency  of  the  passage  is  peg 
striking  M  that  of  ZwtxuLi,  who,  in  the  effort  to  expla 
a  test  so  fatal  to  his  theory,  falls  upon  this  violent  an 
ordinary  interpretation :  '*  What,  I  ask,  is  the  cup  of 
which  we  ljk-»s,  Excrpt  otrx  owx  selves  (quam  nos  ip4 

0ITK8  TUE  XAMB  OP  TUB  BLOOD  OP  CBKIST  TO  TUOSE  WBO  ' 

Hts  BLOOD.  In  this  pox^gc  the  oomma&ion  of  the  1 
Christ  are  those  who  exult  that  they  have  obtained  li 
Christ's  blood.     All  we  who  are  participants  of  onob| 

one   cup,  ARE  THE   DLOOn  OF   ClIItlST   AXI>  TDK   >0DT  Of 

Wo  have  treiitt^'d  this  point  M>muu'hat  more  verbosely, 
have  done  it  Wrausc  this  passage,  either  itotdkdbbs' 
BADLT  iNTEiii-nETET',  fvon  by  many  learned  men,  has  j 
the  simple,  occasion  of  lielicving  that  in  the  bread  tlrt 
Christ  is  eaten,  and  in  the  wine  His  blood  ia  drunk.' 
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does  not  feel  ttini  ZwingU  n-ould  hnTe  weakened  his  caoee  le« 
by  saying  boncBtly,  "  I  rnnnot  liannonize  this  text  witli  my 

Bview,"  than  be  has  by  an  interpretation  ao  forced  as  to  look 
'like  evidence  of  purpose  to  inak<^.  in  nny  wuy,  Qod'ft  words 
wjuHre  with  a  eorttiin  iii^Huiiiplioii? 

B  4.  A  few  dintinguii-bcd  nnmeit  itniong  English  and  Aniericna 
writerft  may  be  (juolvi,!.  On  tlu-ste  words.  I'ooi,,  tlie  great  maa* 
ter  among   the  old  Puritan  comiitentitl^rn.  Hays:  "The   cup 

■  which  we  blew,  is  it  not  the  eomniunion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  I 
thai  is,  it  ifl  an  action  whereby  anil  wherein  Christ  conimuni- 
c-ati'B  Himself  and  His  grace  to  us."  "The  bread  U  the  com- 
munion of  the  bo<ly  of  Christ;  an  action  wherciu  Cbrii-iianB 
liave  a  fellowship  and  coiiimunion  with  Chnxt."  It  will  be 
noticed  tliat,  in  the  face  uf  ibc  li:xt,  Pool  HubstitulvH  "  Christ  " 
for  "  body  of  OliriBt,"  and  again  for  "  blood  of  Christ."  Sub- 
stitute the  very  tcnn  of  the  sHeii'd  Word  for  his  substitute, 
Aud  Pool  is  forced  to  say  of  the  Lonl's  Supper:  "It  is  an 
action  whereby  and  wbvreiu  Christ  ooniniunicates  His  blood 
to  U8,''  "an  action  whorel)y  Chriscian!^  have  a  fellowship  and 
oommuninn  with  tlie  boily  of  Christ,"  and  this  is,  aa  fur  a«  it 
goes,  the  v€ry  doctrine  of  our  Churcb. 

Sishop  WiLSOs'e  paraphrase  is:  "The  bread  which  we  break, 

Iaftur  ooosocraliou,  is  it  not  that  by  which  we  have  comniunioa 
with  Cbrist,  our  Head  ?  " 
Htt^SET  explains  tb«  "  coiumunion  "  "  by  spiritually  partak- 
ing of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist." 

The  OLDER  TnA^'3LAT0RS  tu  English  bring  out  the  true  m-iiso 

very  clearly ;  "  Is  not  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  wu  bless,  par- 

takini;  of  the  blood  of  Clirisl?  "    "Is  not  the  bread,  which  we 

break,  jiartaking  of  the  body  of  Christ  V"    Su«h  is  the  rcnder- 

^ing  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Tyn<lalc,  of  Covvrdalc,  of  Cmn- 

nior,  and  of  the  Bishope.    The  lir»t  English  Iranxlation.  and 

for  more  than  half  a  century  the   only  one,  which  used  the 

■vord  "conitiiuuioD  "  was  the  Genevan,  which  was  made  at 

HCtepova  by  KngliMh  rvU^ous  fui;ilive«  who  were  strong  Calvin* 

H^btaiid  who  hercfollowud  livza,  evidently  tor  doctrinal  reaaoiis, 

M  the  marginal  note  sbowe.    From  the  Genevan  (la57)  it  went 

into  the  AutboriiwJ  Veraiou  (1611),  which  obscures  the  Apoe- 
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tie's  reasooiug  bj  rcii<lertng  koniniiiA,  in  tbe  eixtceii' 
coninianion,  nnd  koinonntt,  in  ih«  «iEfhteet)tli  vctw 
Ukei*  "  mid  "  fellowhip." 

ITaumovd  translatea  the  word  vmvm  "cotnmnnicatii 
parajthrases  it :  ••  The  Chrietiaii  feast  of  bread  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  .  .  the  making  ns  partakers  of  1 
and  blood  of  Christ,"  and  refers  to  his  note  on  Acta 
which  Jic  sajrii:  "The  word  koinonia  is  to  be  rende 
communion,  hot  eommHmeation^  by  that,  moaning  dial 
. .  or  pArticifntion,  by  vrbich  nny  are  made  partaken 
gift.  In  this  tMtion  ia  the  won]  generally  nwd 
for  . .  Bome  kind  of  distributing  or  dispeiising 
Bo  in  1  Cor.  x.  16,  the  participating  of  the  body 
Oiriat." 

Bishop  Hall  fd.  1666) :  "  That  sacred  cap  .  .  is  it 
wherein  we  have  a  joint  oommaaion  with  Ch 
Uking  of  His  blood  ?    The  bread  .  .  is  it  not  that 
. .  bar*  oommunion  with  Christ,  in  a  joint  recei 
body?" 

Archbishop  Sdak? :  "St.  Paul  here  plainly  teachei 
tbCAO  encrvd  signs  make  thoM  who  use  thorn  to  have 
nion  with  Christ  crncified." 

The  Westmisstkr    Assrmblt's  Annotation*  repi 
conimniiton  as  "a  sign  or  ]>Iedge  of  the  Hpiritoal 
which  we  have  together,  who  by  faith  pariiiipatt  \ 
and  blood  of  Christ." 

MATtiiew  IIexbt  says:  "  Ue  lays  down  his  a 
the  Irftrd's  Snppor,  a/easl  on  the  taerifioed  body  and 
LoM." 

Mackhic  ht  translates :  "  Is  it  (the  cap  of  Ueasi 
joint  participation  of  the  blood  of  Christ  t  Is  it  ( 
which  we  break)  not  the  joint  participation  of  tbfl 
ChriBt?"  ■^ 

Adam  Clarke  gives  this  as  the  force  of  the  word 
who  partake  of  this  sacred  cup,  in  oomroemoration  of  t 
of  Christ,  are  mndt  pariakert  <if  HU  body  and  bloody 
har»  fellowship  with  Him."  f 

Co^yBBAKE  and  HoweoN  thus  paraphrase  the  words : 
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re  drink  the  cap  of  blessing;  which  we  blct»,  are  wc  not  sll 
utakera  in  the  blooil  of  Christ?  When  we  break  the  brand, 
m  Te  not  all  partAkera  in  the  hoAy  of  Chriat  ?  '*  ani]  %»y  in 
ke  nme :  ^  Literally,  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bleag,  M  it 
WW  a  coraraon  particiimlion  in  tbc  blood  of  Christ  T  The  bread 
bich  we  break,  is  it  not  a  oumnion  participation  in  the  bodjr 
iif  Christ  ?  " 

rARKUORST,  in  hi«  Greek  Lexicon,  gives  as  the  proper  defi- 
■ition  of  koinooift  in  this  paawige,  "a  purtaking,  participa- 


Dr.  RoBissox  dc&n«8  the  word,  "a  partAking.  itharitig,"  and 
1  Cor.  X.  10  as  an  illustration  of  the  lueauing  "  particip*- 

Alpord:  "Koinonia,  the  participation  (/.  e.  that  whereby 
be  act  of  partici[iation  takes  place)  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
I  strong  literal  sense  must  here  be  held  fast,  as  omistitiititig 
mry  kernel  of  the  Apostle's  argument.  ....  If  we  are  to 
this  'estin,'  rtprttentt  or  ftfmbUiie9.,xm  ARacHsXT  is 

;  TOID." 

Dr.  3tMS  W.  Nnrx,  in  his  Mystical  Presence,  speaking  of 
ibogaige  in  this  place,  say*:  "Tbis  mach  it  does  most  cer- 
kly  imply,  that  the  coromanion  is  something  more  than  fig^ 
or  moTfd.  It  is  the  comntuniou  of  Christ's  body  and 
'.a  real  partici[iation  in  His  triK  human  lifv,  as  the  one 
'  and  aU-*Qfflcieiit  eacrific«  for  the  Hinn  of  the  world." 
finx,  tiw  great  Baptist  Kabbinist,  on  the  words :  "  Tbo 
I  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  commnnion  of  the  body  of 
If'says:  "It  is;  for  not  only  believers  by  this  act  have 
lanion  with  tlis  mystical  body,  the  Church,  hni  with  Bit 
'My,  which  wa^  broken  for  them;  they,  in  a  Rjiiritual 
e,  at»d  by  faith,  eat  Hie  flesh,  as  well  as  drink  His  hluod, 
.partake  of  Ilim." 
Dr.  fiOBHcatu,  in  his  Catechism  says,  that  "  worthy  coni- 
ieants,  in  this  «rdinan/Xj  by  faith  spiritually  feed  on  the 
ly  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  thus  holding  oomtnunion  or 

■bip  with  Him,"  and  cites  I  Cor.  x.  10  to  prove  it. 
Dr.  HoDOS,  of  Princeton,  says:   **  It  is  here  aaiimicd  that 
irtaking  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  brings  aa  into  oommanion  with 
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Cfamt.  .  . .  The  Apoetle's  artiument  w  founded  on  tl>e 
tion  that  a  partii-i|>aiion  of  the  e-up  ia  a  participatig 
btood  of  CLriDt ;  and  that  a  partic-ipatton  of  the  br 
iicipalion  of  the  body  of  Clirwt.     \»  it  not  tho  cOni 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  llial  is,  is  it  iiot  t)i4>  meoRS  oj'i 
in  the  Uood  of  CUri«t !     Ue  who  parlaken  (A  the  ca^ 
of  Cbrist'a  blood.  . .  .  Hy  [lartaking  of  the  broad, 
of  Ui«boiiy  of  Christ'" 

6.  We  will  cite  an  representative  of  Gerham 
Tiox  four  names:  the  Brat  repreeenting  the  Ancient 
Orthodoxy;  the  second  the  intermediate  Lutheran  1 
of  llie  I8th  Century ;  the  third  the  Uniontetic  Theoloj 
own  era ;  and  the  fourth,  a  witne«t  to  the  irrcMiKtiblft 
of  the  text,  which  compels  a  rationalistic  commcuti 
knowledge  \i»  truo  forco. 

Calothis:  "The  wirtbly  thing,  to  wit,  the  breai 
in  an  earthly  manner:  thv  heavenly  thing,  to  wit,  t 
Christ,  is  taken  and  eaten  in  a  manner  fitting  it, 
htuvenly  or  mystical   manner.     As  that  anion  is  , 
and  is  in  mystery,  and  hence  called  mystical,  the 
eating  wliicb  depends  upon  it,  is  as  regards  the  bodj 
*plaiHtf/  mtfSliaJ,  aacratnattaly  and  iiuwitprekensUU 
reason,'  as  Hunniut  correctly  observes." 

8.  J.  RAtiM<iAtiTB9t:  "The  communion  of  the  en 
blood  of  Chtist,  can  here  l>e  taken  in  a  twoft^d  mode 
cup  stands  in  communion  with  the  blood  of  Ch^ 
means  of  offering  and  ini)i«irting  it.  2.  Tho  cup  ifl 
of  uniting  the  participants  with  the  Wood  of  Christ— 
whereby  they  uru  made  purticipants  of  it.  The  aeeooi 
poe«s  the  first."  1 

Olsuavszi!  :  "  Were  there  in  the  Supper  do  comman 
Chriet  but  in  spirit,  the  words  would  be  'Conimu 
Cbrist,'  not  *  communion  of  the  bo<ly,'  'commniiiof 
blood  of  Christ.'  As  of  course  the  language  refnrs  ti 
in  His  state  of  exultation,  it  is  of  Hie  glorified  flesh  »> 
it  speaks:  these  come,  in  the  Supper,  into  attinng 
the  participAnt,  nnd  ibns  mediate  the  comninnion.'*^ 

BuBCEEHT  is  the  last  name  we  sball  cite,  and,  as  a  wi 
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he  point  here  involved,  no  name  could  earn-  more  force  with 
L  Raockert  ifl  one  of  the  greatest  echoUra  of  the  age,  a  bi»- 
nrico-critical  ratioualist,  at  lh«  furttio«t  oxtromc  from  tho 
>utli«ran  poaition,  milking  it  his  pivuliar  IkmmI  that,  rimng 
fcore  ■]!  Conft-wionit  and  j^artic*.  he  noe^epts  the  results  of 
cwntiHc  exe^resiii.  lie  professes  to  make  it  tiin  law,  "  that 
ou  are  to  lend  nothing  that  ia  yoiira  to  your  author,  and  omit 
nothing  that  is  hi»— jou  an?  not  to  a«k  what  he  ouirht  to  eay, 
hor  be  afraid  of  what  he  does  say."  Rneckert,  in  hia  work  on 
Lord's  Snppcr,*  after  a  very  thorough  inveeligation  of  the 
of  I  Cor.  z.,  laya:  "Puut  .  .  sect  in  th«  Supper  Christ's 
and  blond  .  .  as  etifiemcnsuoue  and  heavenly,  which  Ho 
as  food  and  drink  at  Mix  tahlf)  to  Ix-Hcvers,  and  indeed 
kvnt  any  exception,  and  wilhont  diatinction  between  worthy 
nnworlhy  ]iartii:ripanla."  He  then  shows  that  there  is  no 
ihiliiy  of  evading  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  except  by 
ing  the  authority  of  Pan!,  and  by  appealing  to  '*  the  de* 
of  rational  thinking."  Rationalism  itself,  in  the  peraon 
of  its  greatest  represcntatim,  being  jadge,  it  ban  no 
lid  in  tha  text.  Kncckert,  moreover,  confcMcs  that  the 
1  failh  of  the  Chtin^h  agrees  with  this  retmlt  of  the  latest 
lie  exegesis:  "That  in  the  Snppor  the  body  and  blood 
Christ  are  given  and  received,  leat  iht  wRifcrni/  faith,  from 
beginning. ..  This  faith  abode  in  the  aftertime:  the 
ian  pea^e  (Gemeindei  never  had  any  other,  and  in  the 
t  Church  it  bad  not  a  solitary  p«r»on  to  oppow  it ;  the 

heretic*  theniaeh'CA  never  did  it." 
F^ftb  Propoaition  in  the  analytical  view  of  the  doctriiM 
the   Augsburg  ('onfesaion  ia:     That  the  tnie     ^  y^,  ^^^ 
j:  anil  blood  of  Christ,  truly  present  and  truly  m^oMt.  m  tiw 
nanicated   under   the   speciea  of    bread    and     """^ 

arii  rteHvfd  bj/  alt  ivmiauni(nnls.i 
lie   that   eateth   and    drinkclb     unworthily,   eat^tb   and 
damnation  (or,  judgment)  to  hiiuaolf,  not  diacarn- 

fcfc.  BthwM<  1  tW  ptiooip.  1.  tbDilaa.  pnut  Corpor.  tt.  Baagain.  CtirlMi 
•r.  1«M.     ChM-  »- 
ika;  4a  .  ,  s«Kaa»*a  rlnL.     Lalla:   TMOcaitbiu.     ApaioKjri   hi*  qal 
aM  ••tipiut, 
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ing  (A<nv.wo*)  the  Lord'i  body,"  (becaaae  he  bftth  not 
gnUhed  the  hody. .  .  Syr.  Klher.  Eatcth  and  drinka 
(Icmnation  on  himself,  hy  not  ditcerning.  .  .  Syr.  Ma 
"Whosoever  shall  eat  thin  bread,  and  drink  this  cnf 
Lord  unworthily,  shall  l>e  guilty  (-«x**)  ^^  ^l*®  boiiy  aii 
erf  th«  X>ord,"  (is  gailty  of  the  Wood  of  the  Irf>rd 
body).    Syr.  Etheridgij.     I  Cor.  xi.  27-29. 

From  the  four  propositions  alrrudy  Mtahliehed^ 
Bary  inference,  ond  iti  the  ct^iit  Ivxts  just  quoted  i 
prtwsly  (might,  that,  while  timie  but  thnao  who  receive 
receive  sHvingly,  all  who  wnie  to  the  Supper  receive  »i 
a//y,  the  lK)dy  iiml  blood  of  CfarivU  As  those  to  vj 
gospel  is  a  Mvor  of  death  unto  denih,  receive  in  comll 
thofie  to  whom  it  is  a  flavor  of  life  unto  life,  oue  and  t 
thing  outwardly,  to  wit :  the  gotipd  ;  ao  do  tbo«c  wb 
to  tbeir  own  condemnation,  the  lord's  Supper,  and  t| 
rightly  use  it  to  their  sonl's  welfare,  receive  one  and  I 
thing  eacramentally.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  that,  receiving  it  outwardly, 
attendant  energy  of  th*>  Holy  Spirit  in,  with,  and  ui 
rejector  has  not  raceivod  it  inwardly,  and  thus  raali 
merely  priictit^tly  void,  but  pernicious  to  his  soul.  • 
th«  very  essence  of  the  sin  of  unworthy  treatment  of  tl 
Kuppcr,  that,  receiving  it  in  its  saered  and  divine  eh 
well  as  in  il8  onlward  one,  th«  eooununieflnt  makes  ij 
appropriation  of  the  benefit  there  ottered,  but  tora 
iinhelief,  the  food  of  his  soul  to  its  poison.  In  tho' 
quoted  immediately  aftor  the  Thesis,  men,  whose  unmi 
ia  such  that  tbeir  condemnation  ie  nealed  hy  their  tk 
represented  as  guilty  of  the  hody  and  blood  of  Chriaj 
the  object  of  t  heir  abuse  is  specifically  declared  to  be,') 
and  wine, either  in  themselves  or  aa  symbols,  but  tha{ 
blood  of  Christ,  That  whicli  they  art  treating  with  d| 
is  said  to  be  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  their  crii 
they  do  not  didcern  it :  "  not  disoemir 
But  nnbelief  would  be  its  own 
rounicant'e  faith,  and  not  the  will  and  institution 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  presence.    The  unbeli 


e  Lord,  and  their  criuM 
lisoerning  the  body  of  d 
rn  safeguard,  if  it  wcrw 


ritE  coMMUxroy  op  tub  vhworthy. 
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■jr:  **  As  I  huTc  no  faittt,  there  is  no  body  of  CVirist  to  dU* 

teem;  there  )•  no  tmdy  and  blood  of  which  I  can  be  guilty." 

Bach  men,  tnorcorer,  the  Apnetle,  hi  the  previoa»  chapter, 

lared  that  the  brokcu  bread  aud  the  cup  of  bk-aeing  are  to 

im  also  the  comniunion  of  the  body  and  blood  (^  Christ. 

Let  any  man  wuigb  eoleiiinly  lh«  import  of  the  thought: 

le  that  catelh  unworthily  of  this  bri'ud  is  guilty  of  the  body 

the  Lord;  he  that  drinketh  uuu'orthily  of  this  uup  is  guilty 

'  tbe  Uood  of  lbi>  Lord  ;  Hiid  then  iH  him  ask  hiiiisulf,  Ixtfore 

Searcher  of  hearu,  whether  he  dare  reaolve  the  I<oni'sSu|>- 

into  a  mere  eating  of  a  symlKil  of  Christ's  body,  the  drink- 

of  a  tymbol  of  i'hriat'a  bl<x>d?    Let  it  l>e  remembered  that 

1  tbe  case  of  the  Corinthians,  deeply  as  they  had  sinned,  there 

no  designed  dishonor  of  the  saeraniental  elomeiit«,  atill  leu 

fof  Christ,  whom  ihey  wt  forth  ;  there  was  no  hatred  to  Chriat, 

ao  i)i:«itire  intidtlity,  and  yet  an  unworthy  drinking  of  th« 

[■craiDCuIal  cup   miulu  tliont  " guiUy  of  tkt  Uood  of  Cfinat." 

'The  Apnstle  exprc»*ly  tvlln  H9,  too,  whereon  the  fearfulnoaa  of 

'  tbeir  gtiill  and  the  lerrihlon«»«  of  their  penalty  turnvd :  "  Thoy 

'  M«  an4  drank  damnation  to  theniaelve«,  not  Jitetrtung  (making 

[vtdiflerence  of)  M«  laird's  body,"     But  on  all  the  rationalistic 

etatioOH  there  is  no  body  of  the  I.ord  there  to  discern. 

To^diaccru"  tdiakrioein),  elsewhere  translated  to  "make 

'w  put   differenc«  between,"  involves  a  correct   mental   and 

Ifeorsl  judgment;  it  means  lo  distinguish  between  two  things 

■'liiuh  there  i«  a  liability  of  confounding,  to  mark  the  distinc- 

'tion  hctwtvn  one  thing  and  another.    "Can  I  ditctrn  between 

[pod  and  evil  *  "   '•  That  I  may  discern  U-twecn  good  and  bad." 

'Quae  them  to  discern  between  clean  and  unclean,"  that  is, 

nark  and  make  the  distinction,  in  mind,  feeling,  and  act. 

ro**dtseem  tbe  body  of  the  Lord,"  is,  therefore,  to  discrimi- 

JBate  between  it  and  something  which  is,  or  might   be,  con< 

iode<l  with  il,  to  mark  its  ditToranve  from  some  other  thing, 

believe,  feel ,  and  act  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  nut  that 

tber  thing,  but  is  tbe  body  of  the  Lord.     The  point  is.  That 

rbieli  you  reooire  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  mere  bread  and 

F,  as  your  conduct  would  imply  thai  it  is,  but  is  al*o  tb« 

Jy  and  blood  of  Christ;  therefore,  yi»ur  guilt  (taking  it« 
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root  in  a  failare  to  diecern  tliis  boJjr  and  Wood)  is  n( 
tbc  abu«e  of  bread  ntid  wIdc,  liui  of  Ibe  indigoitj 
His  body  mid  blood  which  they  comnuniicatc ;  tl 
pniiishmcnt  U  not  simply  that  of  men  guilty  of  glut 
drnnkenncea,  bat  that  of  men  guilty  of  a  wroiig  dc 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  therefore  sicknesa  and  (l4 
been  wnt  to  warn  you  of  your  awful  crime,  and  if  thei 
iuffe  bo  not  heeded,  your  final  doom  will  be  to  perish 
world  ^v,  82). 

The  facriimniUit  ooinmunioii  wM  ordained  of  Chi 
means  of  the  fpxritual  vommunion.  In  its  divino  c«a 
is,  in  its  tinoxemental  character,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  i 
able,  but  its  ^txts  and  Unmngs  are  conditioned  uf 
of  the  rei^pient.  The  same  sunlij^ht  falls  upon  the  i 
blind  and  of  the  seeing  alike;  l>otb  eyes  alike  rcm< 
the  eye  of  the  seeing  alone  yrrcricet  it ;  it  is  communi 
both  ;  it  is  "discerned  "  by  hut  the  one.  Rut  the  am 
at  an  important  point :  In  epirituata  the  tack  of  the 
with  the  nocptioD  is  voluntary,  and,  tberoforo,  whilej 
eye  buHVts  priviition  only,  the  blind  ttvnl  eomos  under 
nation.  It  is  the  blind  man's  mifforivne  that  ho  dove 
it  is  the  uiiliclieving  ni^n'*  guilt  that  he  docs  not  di8ix> 
diBBsMd  and  the  sound  eat  of  the  same  nattiml  bread 
<nw  it  brings  Mrengih,  to  another  it  is  without  eS'ed 
yet  another  it  brings  nausea  and  agony.  The  difl'ei 
result  is  owing  to  the  ditl*crence  of  condition  in  the  n 
The  Holy  Spirit  breathes  forever  on  and  in  the  word 
with  it,  received  by  all  who  bear  the  word,  quicken 
yielding  heart,  and  hardening  Ihv  heart  wbieh  resists 

Jesus  said  to  every  one  of  the  disciples  present,  prol 
Judas,  who  betrayed,  certainly  to  Peter,  who  soon  aftoi 
Him:  "Take,  eat,  tbitt  is  My  body  given  for  you ;"  i 
ministerfi  of  Christ  for  eighteen  centuries  have  said  t 
communicant,  believing  or  unbelieving,  **  Take,  eat,  UiJ 
lK>dy  of  Christ  given  for  you,"  and  what  Christ  said,  ft 
say,  is  unchangingly  true.  Ho  far  tbere  is  no  distinctio 
by  the  character  of  tbo  recipient,  for  as  much  a»  this  d< 
upon  Christ's  will,  uud  is  thercforo  nochangiog.     "Tl 
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(  God  are  without  repeiilmce,"*  that  iw.  then*  in  no  nwilla- 
ion,  rcpoDlancf,  or  fluctuation  of  mind  in  Oml.  But  when  to 
bew  absolute  wonts  \»  added:  "  l)o  this  in  remembntnce  of 
le,"  tlii-re  iromoi  in  something  dependent  npon  man's  will,  and 
rbich  may,  therefore,  fluctuate.  Aa  it  Ui  tme,  even  of  the 
Ban  that  {M;riithc«,  that  Chmt'a  body  was  broken  and  His 
loud  sbcd  for  liini,  "  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  gram 
t  Ood,  tasted  death  for  every  man  ;  "  as  it  is  trac  that  every 
lU  iu  the  Keaurreclion  shall  be  called  forth  from  the  grave, 
"as  In  Adam  all  die,  »o  in  Christ  shall  all  !«  made  alive," 
hougli  some  ehall  rise  to  iptory.  and  others  to  shame ;  so  is  it 
n/t  that  every  man,  however  nnworthy,  sacramontally  par- 
akui  of  tbv  \<aAy  and  Mood  of  Christ  in  the  i^np[ier,  though  it 
eto  hia  own  condemnation.  As  the  unbelieving,  nnder  the 
W  Dill ^M-hMt lion,  were,  wjnally  with  the  believing,  outwardly 
priokled  with  the  blood  of  ihe  covenant,  though  they  received 
let,  for  lack  of  faith,  ita  bleasing* ;  aa  thoAo  who  are  anheliev- 
If  and  baptizod  nxVive  the  bajiliam  itix-lf  in  itA  Hicramonlal 
HirofieM.  though  they  do  not  appropriate  its  ble8aingfl,»o  do  Ibe 
■Hamnnicants  in  Ihe  \lo\y  Supper  conflrm  the  t«»(imony.  that, 
llbongh  unbflief  shnta  na  nut  from  the  lilnsings  of  the  prom- 
^Mjuid  ordinnncM.  we  cannot  thereby  make  them  of  none 
^Hk  Oar  faith  do««  not  make,  and  our  unbelief  cannot 
ake  them.  The  same  objective  reality  is  in  every  <-a»c 
:ite<).  and  in  every  case  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  wliow 
ta  faith  appropritttM.  and  unbelief  rejects. 
That  .Tndas  was  at  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord  seems  highly 
ivhable.  Matthew  and  Mark,  after  telling  ns  that  oar  Lotd 
Mt  down  with  the  tirrltv."  describe  the  Institntion  of  the  Sap- 
withont  giving  a  bint  of  the  departnre  of  Judas.  Luke, 
pmpiiMd  to  write  "in  order."  and  who  is  generally  rc- 
aiad  a*  timst  pr^se  in  his  chronology,  in  direct  connettion 
hh  the  wt»rd«  i*f  the  Supi>er.  immediately  aftfr  them,  tells  us 
r-ord  wid :  "  Bnt.  behold !  the  hand  of  him  that  betniyeth 
is  with  Me  on  the  table."  (Lake  xxii.  21.)  The  force  of 
word  "immediately."  in  John  xlii.  80,  is  not  inch  as  to 
idnde  the  possibility  of  what  Lnke  seem*  so  distinctly  to 
■nd  what  the  two  other  synoptical  ovangelists  mora 
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thnii  imply,  to  wit,  that  Jadaa  vtas  premnt  at  tbo  Lord 
per,  and  Bach  is  the  jadgmeot  of  the  otdeat  and  beat  co 
tators,  and,  among  them,  of  Calvin  himself,  and  of  other 
in  common  with  him,  hud  a.  doctrinal  interest  in  denyi 
presonrc  of  Judn«.  MortHivcr,  as  John  dpes  not  give  an  i 
of  the  Inslilntioii  of  the  ^ppcr,  wc  may  natunUly  sel 
chronological  and  other  quc«lion«  connected  with  it  fr< 
iyiiopI)»t«.  lint  if  our  Lord  could  say  to  Juda*  also, ' 
eat,  this  i»  My  IxkIv,"  then  tho  aaoruiticntal  character 
Supper  cannot  depend  npon  the  wortbineas  or  faith 
receiver.  ^ 

In  all  divine  prorifiioiis  for  the  aalvalion  of  man^ 
dioeriminalc  twtween  the  esa^Rff,  which  is  of  God,  and 
Ilini,  utiphaii^ing.  and  the  war  of  them,  which  is  hy  m 
ia  conditioned  on  his  faith.  The  divine  reality  ia 
affected  hy  the  character  of  the  giver,  nor  of  the  reot 
a  gold  coin  does  not  oeaee  to  l»e  gold,  thoagh  the  give 
it  away  carolwaly  a«  a  piece  of  bruM,  and  the  receiver 
a«  hnuM  and  casta  it  into  tho  mire.  Faith  is  not  a  ] 
pherV  Slonc ;  it  cannot  convert  lead  into  gold ;  it  ci 
grasp  what  \*.  Nor  can  uuhelief  hy  a  revcTM;  procotL 
gold  into  Ictid  ;  it  can  only  reject  whiil  is.  "  Unto  ifl 
_7*i*;w/  proachdl,  as  well  a«  unto  ihem  ;  bnt  tho  word  p 
did  not  jtrajit  them,  not  licing  mixed  with  faith  in  tbd 
heard  it,"  The  go.ipeI,  the  word,  the  sacramcnl,  rem 
and  the  same,  but  the  prajit  connected  with  them  def: 
the  faith  of  those  that  receive  them. 

God  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  as,  yet  none  but  ihf 
realize  (he  benefits  of  liis  presence.     The  multitade  tl 
and  preiised  npon  Jcsns;  Hi«  presence  was  equally  nt 
essence  to  alt,  but  the  navinjj  efR<Ticy  of  it  went  forth  it 
only  to  the  woman  who  touched  Tlis  clothes  in  faith. 
V.  80.)    So  Christ  is  present  in  the  Baernmental  drapci 
to  all  commnnicanta,  bat  the  toach  of  faith  is  ncoled 
ticipate  in  the  virtue  of  lIis  healing.    The  touch  of  tbt 
crnrifted  our  Lord  was  no  less  real  than  that  of  the 
whose  touch  hrouj^ht  healing;  but  their  touch,  like  ^ 
worthy  eating  and  drinking,  made  them  "guilty  oS  tl 
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id  Wood  of  the  Lord."    And  as  no  indtgnitjr  which  ihejr 

ould  offer  to  the  raimeDt  of  our  Lord  could  niak«  tbein  guilty 

His  body  and  blood,  bo  may  ws  rcaaon  that  no  indignity 

loAml  to  hread  and  wine,  even  if  they  were  the  uicruniunlal 

tmediam  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chritit,  and  still  luM  if  (hvy 

]««*  but  bread  and  wiitc.  could  make  tho«c  who  offered  it 

l|ri1tT  of  th«  body  and  blood  of  Christ.     The  truth  i«,  that  the 

[l«iu  in  which  Iliu  guilt  of  the  unworthy  coninumicnntit  in 

I  ihnaetcrized,  and  the  fearful  (icnttlti«»  with  which  it  waa  vi«> 

iM,  to  wit,  temporal  judgment*,  even  unto  death,  and  eternal 

wodemnation  with  the  world,  if  ihc  Hin  was  not  rc{>ented  of, 

make  \t  inconceivable  that  the  objutitive  clement  in  the  Ijonl's 

j  Sapper  in  bread  and  wine  merely  ;  but  if  the  body  and  blood 

U  there  objfictively,  then  miiBt  they  tw  nwcived  sacramental ly 

^ail  com ninui cants.     If  it  be  eaid  Christ  caimot  be  subntan- 

rtially  present  to  unworthy  communicants  according  to  Ilia 

[ksinan  nature,  otherwise  thoy  must  derive  benefit  from  it,  it 

ki^ht  be   correctly  replied,  neither  can  1I«  be   nibetautially 

||finat  with  them  according  to  Ilia  divine  nature,  othcrwiso 

moat  derive  Wnclir  from  that ;  but  the  latter  is  cuneuded 

'  the  objector,  therefore  he  must  concede  that  hia  argument 

jiiof  DO  weight  against  the  possibility  of  the  former.    Christ 

fh  ■  i^Tiour.  but  lie  is  also  a  judge. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  preaence  of  the  body  and  blood 
|tf  (%rist  in  the  Supper  is  one  which  is  fixed,  ahaolote,  and 
Iviebanging,  then  mnst  it  hv  salMtantial,  and  not  imaginary ; 
|bo|  a  tbing  of  our  niind«,  but  of  His  wonderful  pcnion ;  not 
J,  but  true;  faith  doca  not  make  it,  but  tinds  it,  unto  life; 
■UHef  does  not  unmake  it,  but,  to  its  own  coiKicm nation,  tails 
idi*eem  it.  The  sacramental  presence  i»  ralhomloM,  like  tbe 
llacamation;  like  it,  also,  it  is  in  the  Hpheru  of  sii^icniutural 
nsJiiy,  to  which  the  natural  is  as  the  shadow.  TIm  prvseoM 
of  (he  oommunii'aht  at  the  rfuppcr  belongs  to  a  lower  sphere 
of  actuality  than  the  presence  of  the  undivided  Chriat  in  it ; 
nd  the  outward  taking  and  eating  is  the  diviiwly  appointed 
owaiu  whereby  the  ineffable  m^'stery  of  tbe  coiiniiuniou  of 
('hrtst's  body  and  blood  is  conauniinnted,  a  communion  heav- 
enly and  spiritual  in  its  manner  over  against  all  that  is  carl  lily 
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and  flevhty ;  but  in  its  eMvncu  more  true  tlian  all  earthly 
more  real  thnii  all  «nrtlil_v  rcoility,  more  suUlantial  tt 
earthly  aiilelttnoc.  The  l>ody  and  WrxxJ  of  t^lirist  are 
truly  present  in  the  Supper  tlmn  arc  the  bread  and 
because  their  sphere  of  presence  is  divine;  the  bread  am 
arc  but  the  ji^ifts  of  the  hand  of  (iod,  the  body  and  b) 
Christ  aro  inseparable  constitueiils  of  God's  incaniale  ] 

The  Non-Lutheraa  interpreters  have  made  conooan< 
great  itnportnnrc  in  their  interprutiition  of  theae  text*. 
THBR,  one  of  the  i^rvatcst  of  the  Zurich  divines  (d.  1686) 
"Shall  he  held  guilty  of  the  same  crime  with  Jnda 
betrayed  Christ,  with  the  Jews  and  eoidiers  vrho  sci 
Him,  spit  upon  Him,  wounded,  crucified  liim,  and  ah* 
blood." 

Pabsua:  Heidelberg  (d.  1622):  '*.Tudas  betrayed,  tbi 
ooadenmed,  the  soldiers  pierced  Cbriet's  body  aud  shi 
blood  upon  the  Cross.  They  who  abuse  the  Bacram< 
ahaolutety  partakers  in  their  crime  {acderi 
tanii." 

SlBAftTiAN  Mkykr,  of  Berne:  "  They  commit 
eonmiUtrr)  and  shed  the  Redeemer's  blowl,"  '^incar 
ful  crime  of  parricide." 

One  more  proposition  remains  to  be  touched,  bat  \i 
tire  iti  its  chunicter,Bnd  in  this  diNKertutiou  we  bavo  pr 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  poaitive  and  tlietical.     Here, 
fore,  we  reach  the  end  of  our  exhibition  of  the  positive 
sitiona  in  which  our  great  Cnnfeeaion  sets  forth  the  fa 
oar  Church.     We  have  the  five  simple  propositions  wh: 
yielded  by  the  analysis  of  the  Tenth  Article.    We  have  ^ 
them  {•urely  as  Scrii)tural  questions.     We  hare  treated 
very  much  as  independent  profiosi lions,  establishing  ef 
special  evidence  of  its  own.     But,  while  the  argument  1 
faith  of  unr  Church  is  ao  strong  on  each  head  as  well  as 
whole  as  to  )*car  even  this  severe  process,  it  should  not 
gotten  that  none  of  these  are,  in  foot,  isolated.    Tbey 
together  with  all  the  internal  coherence  of  divine  truth. 
1  ruth  of  any  one  of  them  implies  the  truth  of  all  of  thei. 
w«  have  failed  in  establishing  four  separately,  yet  hav 
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seeded  tn  eetabUsbing  one,  then  liav«  we  in  Mtablishing  thnt 
tttublbhed  the  five. 

The  settse  of  the  words  of  the  Inatitatioii  which  oar  Charch 
cnnfeMM,  which  is  derivwi  from  iha  words  themselTca,  is  sua* 
tained  by  every  Scripture  allnsioo  to  th«n).  Not  only  is  there 
tu>C  tli«  liiinlv»t  hint  anywhere  that  they  are  tigumlive,  hot 
crery  frci>h  ulluKion  to  thorn  give«  now  cvideoee  th»t  thoy  are 
to  bo  taken  wa  they  eouiid.  If  the  offering  of  the  ancient  «aori' 
fee*  pointed  toatnie  ottering  of  Chriat,  the  eating  of  (he  «acri- 
I  HMCsmrily  pointft  to  a  true,  though  ^ujieriiitlurAl,  comma* 
I  of  the  iMxly  and  Mood  which  He  otiered.  If  the  staying  of 
faachal  Tjimb  {minted  to  the  slaying  of  Christ's  body,  the 
aentnl  reception  of  the  body  of  the  I^u)b  of  God  must  be 
1  part  of  the  New  Testament  Pawover ;  tlie  Lord's  Sapper  can- 
flobstitnte  an  unreality  for  a  reality,  but  must  Mibatitule 
tbigber  reality  for  a  lower  one.  If  Mom«  meant  what  ho  laid 
ihen  be  dei-lared,  as  he  sprinkled  the  book  and  the  people: 
["This  ts  the  blood  of  the  Testament  which  God  bath  enjoined 
Imio  you"  (Heb.  ix.  20),  then  mtist  our  lx»rd  be  accepted  at 
jffis  word,  when,  with  the  covenanting  terms  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nent.  the  Testament  of  Moses,  so  clearly  in  his  eye,  and  menn> 
iag  to  mark  the  New  Te«tament  antithesis,  lie  says :  "  This  \» 
My  blood,  of  the  New  Testament."  Every  Scriptnre  declara* 
tioo  in  regard  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  points,  with  an 
tnvarying  tendeney.  to  the  great  result  which  is  treasured  in 
Ifcc  Giitb  of  oar  Church.  When  we  ask.  What  is  it  which 
Christ  tells  us  to  Take,  eat  1  lie  replies,  This  is  My  Iwdy,  not 
This  is  a  sign  of  My  body.  When  we  ask,  What  doM  the 
jbread  comnmnicate?  8t.  I'aul  replies,  The  bread  which  we 
Ibtaik,  U  it  not  tlic  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  T  not  the 
inianion  of  the  sign  of  His  iKxly.  When  we  usk.  What  is 
[bt  gtiilty  of  who  eats  and  drinks  unworthily  ?  the  nnswer  is, 
:  is  guilty  of  the  Ixtdy  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  of  the  sign 
''the  body  or  sign  of  the  blood.  When  we  lutk.  Mow  did  the 
rortby  commnnicant  come  to  incar  this  guilt  ?  what  did  bo 
to  dtsceni?  the  reply  is.  Not  discerning  the  Lonl's  body, 
that  he  failed  to  diiiM^rn  the  si^n  or  symbnt  nf  Chrtat'a 
j^.     W«  eniinot  tear  from  its  place  the  sacramental  iloetrioe 
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of  our  Church  withoat  tenrin;;  up  the  whole  Evan^tci 
terii.  The  principles  of  interproiation  whicli  rclicvv  ui  \ 
Eucbaristic  myalery  lake  from  us  ihe  n»v«tery  of  iheTi 
the  locamation,  and  the  Atonement.  We  cannot  n 
Christ  from  the  Supper  and  con6t8t«ntljr  leave  Ilim  any 
else,  and  wo  uin  tukc  no  part  of  Christ  from  iho  Supper 
oottnkini;  away  the  whole.  Thu  wry  fotindatioox  of  ow 
give  way  umlcr  the  proof««c«  which  empty  the  Lord's  S 
of  it»  divine  glorj'.  Th<!  Sacramental  I'rcsctice  is  ih©  nee 
sequel,  the  orownin^  glory  of  the  Ineumalion  and  Atone 
and  the  illuniinntion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  n-ord 
enables  the  eye  of  Faith  to  Hee  (^od  in  the  body,  and  rt 
tton  in  the  blood,  enables  it  to  see  the  body  in  the  brea 
the  blood  in  the  cup,  not  afVi-r  the  manner  of  the  firs' 
mho  is  of  the  CArlh,earthy,btit  after  the  manner  of  tt 
Man,  who  ia  the  I..ord  from  lieaven. 
The  Lutheran  Ohnroh  Wievt«,on  the  aure  warrant' 
n  ».i»B..T  word,  that  the  Ixnly  of  our  Lord  Jmub  rem 
Ti..  oi  >i.  t*  trfte  human  body,  and  as  to  it*  natural  and 
•rihi!kT>n...i-  niinate  prvscoMt  has  been  removed  from  cart 
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'"•  "'  in  in  the  glory  of  the  world  of  angels  and  1 
She  also  hclievca  that  in  and  thron 
divine  nature  with  which  it  forms  one  pcrso 
prcjtent  on  earth  in  another  ecnao,  ito  less  true  than  the  f 
She  beltevea  tbat  the  sacramental  elemcnta  are  divim 
pointed  through  the  power  of  the  Saviour's  own  bcued 
as  the  medium  through  wbtoh  we  participate, after  a  sfH 
supernatural,  heavenly,  ttubstantial,  ohjectivc,  and  tnu 
Dcr,  "  in  the  eonimunion  of  His  body  and  of  Hi«  blood 
Cor.  X.  K».)  Oiir  Church  never  haa  denied  that  the  Ma 
of  ChriHl  was  real,  literal,  and  local ;  never  haa  denied  tin 
body  has  a  detenninate  prcaenoe  in  heaven ;  never  baa 
tained  that  it  has  a  local  presence  on  earth.  Xeither  do 
impute  tn  Him  two  bodies  —  one  present  and  one  absei 
natural  and  the  other  glorified  —  Imt  she  maintains  thi 
liody,  forever  a  naluntl  and  tnie  Ixxly  us  to  its  easenc 
no  longer  in  its  natural  or  earthly  condition,  but  glorif 
liheenl.,  indeed,  in  one  mode,  but  prcAcnt  in  anotlier.     h 
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belierc*  tlmt  God  is  r«ftlly  one  in  one  roepcci,  hvvSl  no  Icea 
really  three  in  another  respect,  bo  doc8  ahe  believe  that  the 
body  of  our  Lord  Jeeua  Christ  \»  really  abeeiit  in  one  rcapect, 
I  aitd  jnst  aB  really  preoent  in  another.  Christ  haa  left  as,  and 
He  never  leaves  uh  —  Ue  has  goue  from  us,  and  lie  is  ever 

t  present  with  aa ;  He  has  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  bat 
it  is  that  Uti  may  till  all  thing*.  As  His  divine  nature,  which 
in  its  totality  \*  in  heaven,  and  iii  its  fulness  is  in  Christ  bodily, 
is  oil  earth  while  it  ia  in  heaven,  as  Ihut  divine  nature  is  prvn- 
ent  with  tis.  without  extension  or  lomlity,  is  ou  earth  without 
leaving  heaven,  ia  present  in  a  manner  true,  BuWtantiul  and 
yet  iiicomprehcnailile,  so  docs  it  render  tho  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  one  person  with  it,  also  present.  That  body  in  it4 
determinate  limitntiona  is  in  lieaven,  and  in  and  of  itself  would 
be  there  atone,  but  through  the  divine,  in  ww&v/Mence  oftht  per- 
»ona[  conjunction,  and  in  virtue  of  that  conjunction,  using  in 
the  whole  person  the  attributes  of  the  whole  person  in  both 
its  partii,  it  is  rendered  present.  It  is  present  without  exten- 
sion, for  the  divine  through  which  it  is  prv«ent  is  unextendvd 

■  —it  IB  present  without  locality,  for  tbo  divine  through  which 
it  is  present  is  illoosl.  It  is  on  earth,  for  the  divine  ia  on 
earth  —  it  is  in  heaven,  for  the  divine  remains  in  heai'eu,  and 
like  the  divine  it  is  present  truly  and  substantially,  yet  incom- 
[trehen^ibly. 

In  oth<-r  words,  as  our  Church  believes  that  the  one  esseneo 
of  Qod  has  two  modes  of  presence,  one  general  and  ordinary, 
by  whioh  it  is  prpsent  to  all  creatures,  and  the  other  special 
and  extraordinary,  l>y  which  it  is  prejient,  so  aa  to  uonstitnta 

■  one  person,  after  which  mode  it  is  present  to  none  other  than 
to  the  humanity  of  Je«ns  Christ,  and  that  both  modes  of  pres* 
ence,  although  unlike  in  their  results,  are  ei^ually  substantial ; 
BO  does  she  believe  that  this  one  humanity  taken  into  personal 
and  inseparable  union  with  this  one  essence,  has  two  modea  of 
prcwnee:  one  determinate,  in  which  it  is  related  to  space, 
through  Su  own  inherent  properties;  the  other  infinite,  in 
which  it  is  related  to  sjiace  in  the  communion  of  the  divine 
attributes,  and  that  both  modes  of  presence,  though  unlike, 
ore  e(|ually  substantial. 
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Is  it  aaid  that  to  deny  that  Christ's  sacramental  praM 
local  is  to  deny  it  altogether ;  that  to  affirm  that  ll'n  del 
Date  preeeiico  ia  io  the  realm  of  atigele  and  ot'  the  g\oni 
to  aflirm  that  lie  baa  no  presonoo  at  all  oo  earth  ?  Be  it 
but  then,  at  least,  lot  tbe  odious  lil>cl  that  our  Church  ti 
oonituiwtatitiatiun,  or  a  physii^l*  preceucc,  or  a  corpor 
carnal  niodo  of  pn«eiivc,  be  foniver  dropped.  Our  G 
never  haa  denied  that,  in  the  Ben«c  and  in  (be  manner  in 
our  IjOrI  waa  once  on  eartli,  >le  is  no  longi^^r  bcrv,  bi 
maintaiiu  that  the  illocal  ia  na  real  a«  th«  Inval,  the  supv 
ral  in  as  true  ax  the  natural.  ''  A  local  altaenoc,''  as  A 
aaid,  in  his  argument  witb  Ucza  at  Moiitbeillard,  "  do 
prevent  a  sacramental  presence ; "  th«  preaeuce  of  C 
homauity  on  earth,  ibrough  tlie  Detty,  with  which  it 
pertion,  ia  as  real  a»  is  lis  prttiouce  through  the  properl 
its  own  c«cnv6  in  heaven.  The  soundest  ihoologians  < 
bcaitale  to  deelure  iu  pro|^>o«itionB  which  acvni  contrad 
but  are  not,  "God  i*  every m here,*' and  ^'<iod  is  uowbe 
every  wheru  in  Hia  fathomle««  omniprMeneo  —  nowhere 
or  determiiiately  i  and  a«  is  ihv  prcaeiicc  of  the  diviu 
is  the  pre«enoe  it  imparls  to  the  bunmniiy  which  ia  pun 
onited  with  it.  The  man  ('hrist  Jesus  is  with  us  aft 
manner,  and  He  ia  not  with  us  after  another  manner; 
with  us  through  the  plenary  exercise  of  Ills  divine  ni 
not  with  ua  in  the  local  or  determinate  reetrictious  of 
"There  is  no  contradiction  in  attributing  contrary  thi 
the  same  subjeci,  provided  they  he  affirmed  in  diflerenka 
and  iiiodfs."*  -fl 

.  The  current  view  of  un-Luth«ran  Proteitantiim  pnul 
-  a  *Li.>.ics»  is,  that  all  wo  need  for  our  rodoinption  is  i 
r*"''  Chri»t.     We  arc  to  look  back  to  C'alvary  t 

peace  in  thinking  of  what  was  there  done,  aud  at  the 
Supper  we  are  tu  look  hack  to  the  sacrifice  ouce  made  fi 
•ins.  The  current  view  excludes  the  ne):«esity  of  » 
Saviour  in  our  redemption.  According  to  it,  we  redeei 
•elvei,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  rcdccnis  us,  by  what  Chris 
did,  aud  without  any  personal  work  on  His  p«rt  now.,  ' 
*Cbtwiiu,  b*  Ui»t>.  KxsHi^  lT9i 
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bedog}*  of  a  large  part  of  the  Chorch  it  would  be  no  disturb- 

^  element  If  tlio  divine  nature  of  Chriitt  bad  bc«n  Mparated 

Dill  the  iiuiu&n  aft«r  tbe  resurrection.     Instead  of  a  robust 

kii  migtiijr  faitli  wliitb  (iiiiifis  upon  a  living  t>aviour,  and  livM 

bf  His  life,  we  bavc  u  religion  of  wnl  iiiicnt  verging  iiway  iiitn 

itnientaliiy ;  a  religion  wbich  lives  l>y  its  own  thongbts 

it  a  Saviour  of  bygone  timt*.     Wc  have  had  in  our  hands 

book  on  the  l<ord's  Supper,  by  an  American  preacher,  ih« 

itispieoe  of  which  represents  a  lonely  tombstone,  and  on  il 

words:  "  To  the  memory  of  my  Saviour."     Nothing  eould 

iim  sadly,  yet  Tigoroasly,  epitomise  the  tendency  of  whiob 

k — the  gravtyard  t*tidency,  which  turns  the   great 

of  the  redemption  into  a  time  of  mourning,  and  coldly 

imisbes  forth  the  marriage  tables  with  the  baked  meats  of 

t  funeral.    Tlie  glory  of  tbe  Lntherau  system  in  all  its  purts, 

hleep<vially  in  its  doctrine  of  the  lord's  Supper,  is,  that  it 

n^ls,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  Apostle's  argument,  "■  If,  when 

Sfcrc  eiicmjos.  wc  wore  rewtii'-tled  to  flod  by  the  deiith  of 

1 6oQ,  MUCH  MOKE,  licing  reconciled,  wc  shall  be  savetl  by  His 

t,"    N«v«r,  indeed,  has  the  human  hcurt  be«.>u  so  taught  at 

oor  system  in  ilK  purity  to  turn  to  the  death  of  ChriHt  for 

but  onr  Chur<-h  has  been  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  too 

Rpljr  into  all  the  fulness  of  truth  to  make  an  antagonism 

tbe  death  of  her  Saviour  and  Ilia  life. 
If  Ofarist  must  die  to  make  our  redemption,  He  must  live  to 
fly  it.     If  the  I^ord's  Sup[ier  is  a  sacrament  of  the  redcmp- 
nude  by  His  death,  it  is  also  a  sacrament  of  the  same 
iption  applinl  by  His  life.     If  it  tells  ue  that  Ilis  body 
were  necessary  to  make  our  redemption,  it  tells  us 
that  they  are  still  necessary  t«i  apply  the  redemption  Ibvy 
made.    He  made  the  eacrilice  onee  for  all  —  Uo  applies  it 
antly.     We  live  by  Him,  wc  must  bang  on  Him  —  the 
does  not  send  np   one   gush  of  its  noble  aap   and  then 
n  inert.     It  receives  the  totality  of  life,  once  for  all,  but 
lap  which  suAlains  it  must  fluw  on  —  its  one.  unelianging 
■hiding  life  puis  itself  forth  into  the  new  ntfshoots,  and 
ctmstaat  application  of  ilM'lf  niatnlaiua  the  old  brancbea. 
■apJife  caaaea,  the  aeed-life  eanuot  save.    Out  tbe  braucli 
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off,  and  the  memory  of  tho  life  will  not  keep  it  from  i 
ing;  it  muRt  have  the  life  itself  —  and  tins  it  roast  deri' 
oesmvely  from  the  vine.  It  could  not  exist  without  fh" 
iial  life  of  the  vine,  uor  can  it  exist  without  the  pre«ent 
the  vine,  W  its  past  what  it  may.  Fnith  ciinnotfeed  04 
as  luuiiy  Mem  to  imngine  it  can — it  roust  hare  its  objeol 
ordinances,  the  Word,  and  the  Raoramcnta  give  to  it  I 
which  it  lives.  Faith  in  the  nutritioui)  power  of  brei 
uot  nouriah  —  the  bread  itBelf  is  necessary. 

The  man  who  feels  a  moral  repugnance  to  the  Scripti 

trine  of  the  Eucharist,  will  find,  if  be  analj 
u«MH«*ft»  feelings  thoroughly,  that  they  take  their  re 
MMbtai   pr»  repagnanco  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonen 

Christ's  body  and  blood.  The  man  who  asli 
UM  ifl  there  in  a  sncrumeiitul  application  of  thuni  in  tb( 
Supper,  really  a»ks,  what  u»c  was  there  in  a  redcmptoi 
ing  of  them  on  Oitlvary.  lie  may  he  using  the  lerma  c 
ture,  but  if  He  takes  liin  inmost  thoughts  twfore  his  I 
will  probably  find  that  be  has  l>cen  denying  the  true  y 
character  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  — that  he  tiaa  Gil 
that  conception  of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  which  ia  ea 
Socinian,  for  everything  which  brings  down  llie  ohlatio 
Son  of  God  into  the  sphere  of  the  natural  is  essentially  S 
Ue  will  find  that  in  his  view  his  Lord  is  only  a  glorkx 
tyr,  or  that  the  power  of  Ilia  sacrifice  is  only  a  nionil 
that  the  cross  is  hnt  a  mighty  sermon,  and  that  thoe 
words,  which,  in  their  natural  import  unbare,  aa  it  is  1 
«Ih>  unbared,  the  heart  of  Deity  in  the  struggle  of  its  u 
able  love  and  fathomless  purpotw;  that  all  tbcee  are 
poesy  — figures  of  speech — graces  of  language.  Tho 
of  the  atonement,  which  pretends  to  explain  it,  Is  rottei 
core.  The  atonement,, in  its  whole  conception,  1>elon, 
world  which  man  cannot  now  enter.  The  bleanngs  an 
tationa  of  it  we  can  comprehend  in  some  meosore.  ^ 
approach  them  with  tender  hearts  full  of  gratitude; 
/•Min'V  of  the  atonement  we  can  understand  aa  littlt 
understand  the  essence  of  God. 

If  Christ,  through  His  body  broken,  made  remiuioD 
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\y  do  wc  mV  to  what  end  U  tlic  doctrine  that  tb«  same 
idj'  through  which  Me  made  th«  rcmi««ion  ■»  thui  through 
hicli  [!o  ftpplii.'K  i(  ?  tli«  body  ox  such  cruuld  uiuko  no  rvmts- 
im  or  sins,  hut,  through  the  Rtcrtial  ^jiirit,  uith  whk^h  it 
conjoined  id  pentonni  unity,  it  nuide  redemption  —  IIib 
\y,as  tuefi,  may  have  no  power  to  npply  the  rc<)eniplion  or 

be  with  the  redeemei],  but,  through  the  same  relation  by 
U^  it  ent«red  into  the  sphere  of  the  supematural  to  niake 
demption,  it  revenla  itself  now  in  that  same  sphere  to  apply 
.  All  theology,  without  exception,  has  had  views  of  the 
itmement  which  were  lower  or  higher,  as  its  views  of  the 
Bfd's  Supper  were  low  or  high.  Men  have  talked  and  wrif- 
1  OS  if  ihe  doctrine  of  our  Cliurtli,  on  this  point,  were  r 
ijHd  blunder,  forced  u|ion  it  by  the  self-will  and  obetinacy 
one  man.    The  truth  is.  that  this  doctrine,  oloarly  revealed 

the  New  Testament,  ek-arly  conR-swsi  by  the  early  Church, 
I  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Evangelicjil  system  —  Christ  is  the 
Itre  of  the  system,  and  in  the  Sapper  is  Ihe  centre  of  Christ's 
nlation  of  Ilini»elf.  Tbo  glory  and  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
»  combine  then-  a«  they  combine  nowhere  else.  Communion 
ith  Cbrisi  is  tbat  by  which  we  live,  and  the  Supper  is  "tkt 
mmunion."     Hud  I.uthcr  ahandoned  this  vital  doctrine,  the 

.np^lil.■«l  Prot«<tatit  ('hun.-h  would  have  abandoned  him. 
idid  aol  make  thin  doctrine  —  next  in  ita  immeaanrablu  im- 
rtanoe  to  that  of  juatilicatiou  by  fuith.  with  which  it  indis- 
laUy  coberv*  —  the  doctrine  made  him.     The  doctrine  of 

Lord's  Snpper  is  tbo  most  vital  and  practi<.-al  in  tbo  whole 
b^  of  the  profoundest  Oirislian  life---  the  dwtrine  whieb, 
rand  all  others,  ixinditiens  and  vitatizca  that  life,  for  in  it 
I  character  of  faith  ia  determined,  invigorated,  and  purified 
tt  is  nowhere  elnc.  It  if)  not  only  a  fundamental  doetrinei, 
t  b  among  the  most  fundamental  of  fundamentals. 
Wa  know  what  we  have  written.     We  know,  that  to  take 

Savioar  at  Ilia  word  here,  to  receive  the  teachings  of  the 

r  Teatament  in  their  obvious  intent,  is  to  incur  with  the 
t  religionism  a  repmach  little  lem  bitter  than  if  we  had 
up  arms  against  the  holiest  truths  of  our  faith.     We 

willing  to  endure  it.    Onr  fatbora  were  willing  to  shed 
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tlieir  blood  for  tho  trutli,  niid  shall  ire  refuse  to  moar 
obloquy  t  The  tact  thai  we  Iwar  the  name  of  a  Chuwl 
stood  firni  when  rational iziiig  tendencies  directed  tht 
vitb  all  tlivir  furjr  against  this  doctrine  of  the  Woid 
incrt-aeoi  our  rapouaibility.  When,  at  a  later  anii 
[wriod,  she  yielded  to  subtlety  what  ehc  had  maintai 
c«s«fully  against  fori*,  and  U-i  her  doctrine  fall,  she  I 
it.  \Vh<-u  God  liftvd  her  from  the  dust,  ITe  XittcA  bei 
with  il.  and  on  that  banner,  a«  bvforu.  the  star  of  a  | 
uhnrinlic  fuith  tthonc  oat  amid  the  lurid  clouds  of! 
warfare,  and  there  it  Bhull  shino  forcrvr.  Our  Savi 
spoken  ;  His  Church  has  Hpokcn.  Hit)  tc«timony  18  ex 
is  her*.  The  Lutheran  Church  haa  fluttered  more 
adherence  lo  this  doctrine  than  from  all  other  cansea. 
doctrine  itself  rejiaya  her  for  all  her  suffering.  To  h< 
very  smalt  thing  that  she  should  be  judged  of  mat 
meat;  hut  there  is  one  judgment  she  will  not,  she 
hazard,  the  judgment  of  her  Ood,  which  they  cat  and 
themselves  who  will  not  discern  the  Lord's  body  in 
per  of  the  Lord.  ■ 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunflefBtood  in  what  w^ 
■8  to  the  maml  reimguance  to  oor  doctrine  of  the  Supj 
distinguish  between  a  mere  intellectual  diffitrultj  and 
aion  of  thcaffenlions.  How  Xow  Test  amen  t-like,  how] 
hare  soQuded  tbu  sacramental  hymns  and  dorotiona 
in^  of  nteo  whom  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  eiubod 
of  its  divine  glory.  Tlie  glow  of  their  hearts  melted  I 
work  of  their  heads.  When  ibey  treat  of  sacrameE 
Diunion,  and  of  the  mystical  union,  they  give  evidei 
with  their  deep  faith  in  the  atonement,  there  is  conn 
spite  of  the  rationalizing  tendency  which  inheres  in  t 
tern,  a  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  sapernaturul  aa 
prcbcnsihle  character  of  t  he  Lord 's  Supper.  On  the  oti 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  that,  as  low  views  of  ih 
Supper  prevail,  in  that  proportion  the  doctrine  of  til 
mcut  exhibits  a  rationalizing  tendency-.  We  repeat  tl 
sition,  (rontirmed  hy  the  whole  history  of  the  Churcl 
moral  n.-pugiia»ce  to  the  doctrine  that  the  body  and' 
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Ohrist  are  the  medium  through  which  redemption  is  applied, 
hm«  iu  root  io  a  moral  repagnaDC43  to  the  doctriuo  that  ilis 
preciona  body  and  Llood  ani  the  medium  through  wbiuh  ru- 
4eiiiptiou  wa«  icrou^lit. 

ll  is  DOW  admitted  by  divpossiuiiaUt  scholan,  who  arc  not 
iiatherao  ia  tb«.>irL-ouvictions, first,  tbat  ibcZwitiir-     _   _ 
aociniio  was  uiiKiion-D  nt  the  most  Ancient  ar  ii.> 


mreb.    Second :  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Uhuruh  ,7I?,T',.''iw 
to  the  Lord's  Supjter,  was  oerlAinly  the   T«iu«iijrf  ■»• 
Hoe  of  the  fathers  in  the  Ctiun-'h  Catholic, 

■Autanxc*:  D«  Bnob«rtMiB  8*«rMi.  Libri  trM.  e*o.  ci  PftlrilM*.  Dit.  ISU. 

Still  lb«  (f«ii*M  of  ih*  dtfanau  of  lb*  CaMolMle  tIbw. —  Btu^aaixi* : 

■  COstfOT.  Cbr.  Fidai.  ParU.  tS30.  Pnlto.    Da  Baohor.  Lib.  It.  Cb*p.  I.  iiili., 

on.  Pfttran.    Tb«  grntoH  *uig1«  piaei  at  rolMBi«  in  d«rDn«c   of  Uia 

ck  of  ftoMa.  —  CtAUB*^  Tha  Cdhotkb  D<>ctTin(  of  lh«  Kuolurlai  In  bU  af*a 

ui«cr  t«  Ara*u<l)  loiMliing  Ihc  br1i*f  af  (he  Qr««k.  Maworita,  Armcaian, 

ilta,  VrMorlta.  Coptic.  Mkrunll*.  and  olhar  EaiUrn  Cborchea.     From  iba 

L<i*d«D.  IGffia,   Folio.  (Caltialalie  )— C«aiii;  Tha    HiMory  of  P«piik 

•kataaliatioa.  la  wbkh  U  preiDiad  and  oppaavd  tke  CalhoUok  Doolrio*  of 

Ika  Anelaal  Falltan.     Loa<la».  tGiS,  Si«.    (Tlforow^  A>ii-Baaljtt  l«  lU 

Umm,  and  dMUaitlf  Luiharaniiiog  ■■  Iu  ■fErmaiio*.]  —  Bvoanuar:  A  fWU 

«f  Ih*  l>ac(ri>a  a>d  praeti**  *f  the  AneienI  Chqr«4  nlUiag  ia  Loadon. 

,«U.  (CalilnijUe.)  — Pai**,  O.  A:  (Atbt'i  Dlwmn*  at  Ctparnum  fatal 

itka  Dootiiao  of  TTaatutnLaaUailoa.     LonJoa,  IMOl  9t«.  (Coploaa  PalrlMlo 

..)  — 0<>o»a.  Wa.:  tNaiiirc  of  Chrid'i  PrcaeaM  in  Ika  KiHkwiat:  2  t«1*. 

badco.  ISid.  Cbap.  V.     Tbc  Tcatlmoe;  of  Ue  Fatb«n.     (A  tiani*  of  par- 

llbWacailoa.     AB(licaa  Low  Chur«fc,)  —  IIo*riKi*ii:  KiWar.  S««raarnii>ri> 

I  Prior.  Bip.  C**a.  l>»min.  in  primiii*.  rt  Vder.  Eeol«a.  Ornat.  1681,  Polio- 

-llABauiicKi;  Sasel.  Patrum  da  Praa*.  Cbr   ia  Co«a.  IMoi.  Sastan.  Triptai. 

IBM.  4(o.  —  MatdCBrMoa^    Ststaaiia  Tvtarum    aliquot  Serlpiurun  4a 

.DowaL   (1530.)  Corpoa  Bafomai.  tilii.  TST-T&S  —  (Bcoi.*mp*divbi  D* 

nlaa  larb.  Dom.  Juita  *«1n>tliiilB0*   aiularea  aipoailioaa  Baa.  t&2A.  B*«. 

I  da  Eackarialia  ivtar.  taa  Oraoei.  taa  Latiai  MnoarvM.     DialoflM.  (IdM) 

I  OtcoUnpad..  M  Zaiagli  BpUtoU.  Lib.  IIL— l>ui*r.  B.  B.:  Tha  PMtriiia  of  lb* 

I  PrcxaM.  a«  ooaialaad  in  Ihc  Falbar*  frota  tba  daalb  of  St.  Jobn  tba  Etaa- 

.  Io  tha  Poorth  UMianl  ConnoCI,  riadieatfd.  Oiford  and  [>ondon   ItUM.  ftio. 

t  VAnaLon:   RFTie*  ot  tha  Do«(rhia  of  lb*  Eacbarii).  at  laid  dowa  la  Stfrlp- 

and  uti^allj.    Oxford,  IBS8.  •>«.     (Abuodui  pklriaiio  oiiaiioa.)  —  Tba 

ni  Otmiaa  work*  vhich  praaant  Bor«  or  la**  •oploualjr  tba  pairliilc  kUiotjr 

the  dodriaa  arc:   1.  t>DtitHn*B  nad  llittorjr:  Ebrard,  IMG;  Kahn'ii,  IS&I  ; 

IBM;   2.  mmtrj:  I><IIUa|*r,  IftM;    Kagelkardi    (ZtMhr.  fUr  bliior. 

1HX.  Stab.  Jakrb.  f.  diatk*  Tbaal.  IS84-«&.  Mtkr,  IStS.  Baar.  T«rtBl< 

Dottr).     nb.   Zta«ki'.    1B89.  S.    Saa   Kahnii   Do(b.    U.    18Z.      Luikaidt 
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from  the  Fourth  to  the  Ninth  Centorj^ — tho  seoood  thi 
age,  the  gulden,  or,  u  it  is  culled,  the  cLiunic  age  uf  Cbi 
antiquity,  to  wit:  llimt  "the  prcflciioe  of  the  Lord  in  ll 
chitriM  "  i»  '*  real,  uccording  to  tiuLelaiK-e,  iu,  with,  and 
the  spci'ic*,''  (Marheiiieckej.     The  firet  age,  from  Ihe  Ap 
writings  to  the  end  of  the  third,  ie,  we  believe,  ua  leas  il 
it)  its  unilj-  on   the  eanto   doctrine.     To  tbia  oonviclii 
■tudies  of  the  greatest  of  the  Engliith  jiAtriatic  ec-holar* 
age  has  led  him.     Uis  teetimonjr,  given  a«  the  final  ra 
ycnrs  of  cloae  investigation,  haa  probabljr  as  great  wei 
human  teiHinionr  is  capable  of  having  on  a  point  of  tbii 
Of  his  vast  jiutristic  scholarehip  there  is  no  dispute 
great  personal  purity  there  is  no  quextiou.    Beared  iu  a  ( 
which  coufessn  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Supper,  his 
tion  vsoA  advene  to  tbe  perception  of  the  force  of  lee) 
sustaining  tho  Lutheran  view.    If  he  bo  ohargoi)  with  \s 
izing  views,  in  t*»ne  parts  of  his  theological  thinking, 
heighten  the  vahie  of  hia  testimony  here,  where  he  ma 
the  Catholicity  of  the  Latheran  view,  over  against  tho  I 
corruption  in  the  do<.-(rinc  of  Traneubstautialion,  and  tlj 
of  the  whole   is  heightened  by  bis  unconcealed  uvera 
many  rc«pect«,  to  the  Lutheran  Church.     Wc  mean, 
reader  h^s  ulreiidy  miticipated.  Dr.  PuMy.     In  bis  vind 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Prcseuc«,as  contained  in  tbe 
from  the  death  of  ijt.  John  the  Kvangelist  to  the  Ponrtl 
ml  Council,  he  demnn»tratea  that  "  the  belief  that  tbe  ^i 
remain  after  conM>cration  in  their  natural  substance  wasr 
posed  of  old  to  involve  any  tenet  of  consubstantiation: 
"Consulistantiation  was   not  held  by  the  Latboran   I 
whifb  he  demonstrates  from  tbo  symbols  of  the  Lo 
Church,  and  from  Luther  himself.     By  a  most  patteut 
nation  of  cvidcm^',  which  bo  eilos  in  full,  he  shows,  a| 
one  hand,  that  the  doctrine  of  Transub«lantiation  is  i 
trine  of  (he  earliest  Churob,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
objective  presence  of  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Chriat,  and 
tbe  bread  and  wine,  is  it«  doctrine.     Ko  better  suiumarj 
labors,  and  of  the  conviction  they  strengthen  in  hU  mil 
he  given  than  that  with  which  he  elosea  his  book : 
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"  I  h«w>  now  gone  U)rongh  every  writer  who  in  his  oxtnnt 
nrks  «pc«k8  of  tlic  Holy  Ku<?hiirist,  from  the  time  when  St. 
Dhn  the  Eviingcli.tl  wnn  lrni>»)ate4l  to  his  Ixrd,  to  the  dale* 
the  Fourth  Oeneral  Cwincil,  A.  D.  451,ii  period  of  three 
Bitiirir*  ami  u  Imlf.  I  hnvc  aajiprensed  nothing;  I  have  not 
tiowidgly  omitted  anything;  I  hsve  given  every  pantage,  as 
LT  BS  in  mc  lay,  with  so  much  of  the  context  aa  was  neoeaaary 
»r  the  clear  cxiiitiition  of  its  meaning.  Of  coarse,  in  writera 
f  whom  we  have  snch  large  remains  as  St.  Augustine  and  8t. 
'hryeostom,  or  in  some  with  wiiom  I  am  \ef*  fa- 
liliar,  t  may  have  overlooked  particular  pasMgw.  pwimm  Tmt- 
Pet  the  extracts  are  already  eo  largo,  so  clear,  and  •■^  *»»'-'* 
to  certain,  that  any  additional  evidence  could  only 
«ve  eoincidcd  wirh  what  h»«  heen  already  produoed.  Alher- 
linofl  did  hU  ittmo«t  on  the  Calvinistie  side.  Hin  Rtrength  Ilea 
0  bit  arguments  against  a  phyRieal  doctrine  of  TransnlAtan- 
ion;  his  weaknem,  in  the  paradox  which  he  strangely 
ititains,  that  the  Fathers  did  not  believe  a  real  Ohjective 
nee.  In  so  doing,  he  treats  the  Fathers  as  others  of  hia 
lOd  have  treated  Holy  Scripture  on  the  other  Sacrament, 
en  bis  evbool  woald  disparage  th«  doctrine  of  Baptinin, 
lyaflect  passages  from  lloly  .Scripture,  in  which  it  is  not 
king  of  that  Sacrament.  Tn  like  way  Albertiona  gains  the 
ice  of  oiling  the  Fathers  on  the  orthodox  side  (as  be 
it),  I.  f.,  the  disbelief  of  the  Real  I'resence,  by  quoting 
wbon  they  are  not  speaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  but, 
of  the  Fn-wm."*  of  our  LonlV  Human  Xuture  in  Heaven. 
abM>nueof  His  Vteiblc  1'rcsenec  upon  earth  ;  of  the  nala- 
profieriiea  of  bodies;  or  of  vpiritaal,  m  distinet  from  ancra- 
ital  Commnnion,  or  of  the  F-ucIiaristic  and  outwanl  SymMs, 
which  the  i^rramenlal  l*re«encc  i«  conveyed.  Supported, 
He  thinks,  by  theae,  lie  proceeds  to  explain  away,  as  h*S  best 
IJT,  the  clear  and  distinct  paxnageti  wbicli  had  hitherto  bc«n 
from  the  Fathers,  in  proof  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Real 
Yet  the  very  diligence  of  Albertintts  on  the  one 
or  of  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  on  the  other, 
\y  give*  the  more  security  that  nothing  can  have  beeo 
:ed  which  could  waoi  to  support  cither  side. 


em 
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"In  the  present  collection,  I  h»vc  adduced  t)ie  FatlieriJ 
original  anihoritieA,  but  aft  witnettscfl  to  tlic  inoniiing  of 
8cnptare.  I  have  allc'ged  tliom  on  the  old,  altlioiigh  n* 
both  aides,  neglected  rule,  that  what  wa«  taught  'ev«ry^ 
at  all  times.  W  all,'  tnuat  have  been  taught  to  the  whole  C 
by  the  iiisjiii-«J  A^Ktettes  themaelves.  The  ApoatI«i  pli 
they  watered  ;  they  appointed  others  to  take  their  minis 
teach  as  tlipy  had  ilioniiielve';'  taught  from  God.  A  uu 
suppreminii  of  the  irurha  wbi.-h  Iho  Apostle*  taught  a 
unmarked  suUtitntion  of  fnlwhood,  ia  a  theory  which  i 
dicta  human  reaaon,  no  less  than  it  does  onr  lord's  pror 
His  Church.  There  ia  no  room  here  for  any  ntlt^ed  corn 
The  earlinst  Fathers,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Justin  Martyr,  i 
nsena,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertnllian,  or  i<t.  Hipp 
state  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  aa  distinct! 
later  Father. 

"  And  now,  reader,  if  you  have  got  thus  far,  review 
moment  from  what  variety  of  minds,  as  of  countries,  tl 
dence  ie  collected.  Minds  the  most  simple  and  the  mosi 
Bophical ;  the  female  martyrs  of  I'ersia.  or  what  are  knt 
the  philosophic  Fathers  ;  minds  wholly  praeticsl,  as  Tel 
or  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Firmilian.  St.  Pacian,  or  St,  Julius ;  <t 
boldly  imaginative,  as  Origen  ;  or  poetic  minde,  as  St.  E] 
or  St.  Isaac,  or  Sl  Paulinus ;  Fathers  who  mo«t  osea  figi 
and  typical  interpretation  of  the  Old  T<.>«tament,  aa  S 
broee,  or  such  aa,  Hke  St.  Chrysostom,  flrom  their  p) 
character,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  churches  in  whic 
preached,  confined  themselves  the  most  scrupulously  to  I 
ter ;  myslicai  writers,  as  St.  Macarius :  or  ascetics,  as  Ma 
Uemiit,  or  Apollos,  or  the  Abbot  Ksaiaa;  writers  in 
mpeds  op|>otwd  to  each  other;  the  fViends  of  Origen 
Didymus,  or  his  opponents,  as  Tlieophilus  of  Aloxaudl 
St.  Epiphanius;  or  again,  Sl.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  or 
dorot;  heretics  or  defenders  of  the  faith,  as  Kueebii 
TheodoTOB,  Hcrcaclcotea,  Ariua,  or  St.  Athanamoa;  A] 
riuB  or  St,  Chrysostom,  who  wrote  against  him,  Neeto 
tjt.  Cyril  of  Alexandria — all  agroe  in  one  conaMitienI  < 
tion  of  onr  Lord's  words, '  This  is  My  body,  this  la  My 
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Whence  tbU  hannonjr,  but  that  oue  epirit  attuned  nil  the  van- 
oua  niinds  in  llio  one  body  into  one;  so  that  th«  very  heretiot 

rere  slow  hercht  to  depart  from  it  ? 
**  Tbere  U  a  ditlereiR-o  ofttimM  id  tbo  tsettiDg,M  to  speak,  of 
t  he  one  jewel,  iruth.     W«  may  meet  with  that  truth  wbor©  we 
should  not  have  exjM^ted  it ;  •ome  may  even  be  detorrvd,  btre 
mnd    tliere,  by  the  mystical  intorpn-tAtioiis  uf  Holy  Scripture, 
amid  which  they  find  it.    That  iuy»ticftl  interpretation  ia  »o 
natter  of  faith.     Rut  a  mode  of  interpretation  wbiob  preatip- 
posea  any  object  of  belief  to  be  alluded  to,  when  Bcarce  any- 
■rthing  Ifl  mentioned  which  may  recall  it  to  the  mind,  ahows  at 
least  liow  deeply  that  belief  is  elaiii|x>d  upon  the  eonl.     It  is  a 
oonituon  eaying,  how  'Bishop  Homo  found  our  Liord  Jestw 
Christ   everywhere   in   the   Paalms,  Orotius   nowhere,'     Cer- 
tunly  our  I^rd  muitl  bavu  lioen  much  in  Iliehop  Horne'ii  heart, 
that  eTerytbiiig  in  ilie  F»alma  epokc  to  bin  »oqI  of  Him.    So 
mueh  the  more,  then,  must  our  Lord's  gift  of  Ilia  l>ody  and 
blood  have  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  early  Fathers,  that  words 
which  would  not  suggest  the  ibought  of  them  to  others  spoke 
to  them. 

**  hat  however  different  the  occasions  may  be  upon  which  the 

>tU  is  spoken  of,  in  whatever  variety  of  ways  it  may  be  men- 

ioned,  the  truth  itself  is  one  and  the   same  —  one  uuiform, 

lai>n|.Ie,  ootisciilient  truth  \  that  what  i«  consecrated  upon  the 

E*It4in  for  us  to  receive,  what,  uttder  the  outward  elements  is 

tl»«re  present  for  us  to  reoeive,  is  the  I>o<ly  and  blood  of  Christ ; 

^y  receiving  which  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Sapper  do  verily 

*»d  indeed  take  and  receive  the  tx>dy  and  blood  of  Christ ;  by 

|ft>atning  to  approach  which,  the  wicked  (i.  e,  thowwho  with 

iti)[4tiitciit  hearts  wilfully  purpnoo  to  persevere  in  deadly  sin, 

•ttd  yet  venture  to  -take  the  sacrament ')  become  guilty  of 

lbs  body  and  blood  of  the  I^rd  ;  i.  f.  become  guilty  of  a  guilt 

Iik«  theirs  who  laid  bands  on  His  divine  person  while  yet  in 

IIm  flesh  among  us,  or  who  shed  Uis  ull-buly  blood. 

•*  Now,  we  have  l»een  accustoiiied  to  value  Anle-Nloene  Testi- 

SKNlies  to  the  divinity  of  our  l^rd  ;  we  are  struck  wheo  Su 

Qrpcian  (while  deciding  us  to  the  baptism  of  infants  on  the 

Lfi^iUi  day)  lay*  down  the  doctrine  of  the  traosmistiun  vi 
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original  sin  m  dearljr  as  St  Aagaatin«  AmW.  the  PeUgiai 
troverey. 

"Vet  the  principle  of  these  qa«etion8  is  one  and  tfao 
Tlic  urguiuvDt  is  Talid  fur  all  or  for  uon«.  Ktb«r  it  \» 
u«c  to  »liow  that  Clirtstiana,  before  the  Council  of  2Iic 
uiiifonuly  bvlievw  tn  ihv  divinity  of  our  Lord,  as  tho  Ci 
liu8  eittoe,  or  it  is  a  conlirmation  of  the  faith,  that  tbt 
re««ive  anhesitatingly  in  their  literal  aenae  our  blessed  I 
words:  'This  ia  My  body.' 

"  Tbia  argument,  from  the  conaent  of  those  who  had  h 
down  the  truth  before  them,  was  employed  ae  aoon  aa 
were  anthoritica  which  could  be  alleged.  So  rooted  wi 
pervuasion  that  certain  truth  most  hare  been  known  to 
who  received  the  faith  from  the  first,  th»t  even  heretics  ro 
to  the  argument,  and  garbled  and  uiisrepn-vunted  thcF 
before  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  »omo  seeming 
nient  with  thenittelTtv.  The  argument  was  used  by  lui 
other  rectpeota  of  a  ditlereni  mould,  llicodoret  and  8 
appended  to  works  on  controversial  points  of  faith  rit 
.from  the  Fathers  before  them.  St.  AngUBtiiieTiiidi<:ntedi 
Pelagius,  and  St.  Athaoasina  against  Ariua,  authorities 
they  had  misrepreBented.  Even  the  Fatben,  aasemblec 
the  whole  world  in  general  councils,  have,  in  proof  <A 
decisionB,  wherein  all  were  agreed,  alleged  the  autboril 
yet  older  Fathers,  who  wore  known  in  provious  agea  i 
banded  down  the  Apostolic  truth. 

"  Yes,  along  the  whole  unur»e  of  time,  throughout 
circuit  of  the  Christinu  worid,  from  eaut  to  WL4t,  from  ik 
Boulh,  there  floated  up  to  Christ  our  Lord  one  hamui 
imiiso.  Unbroken  as  yet  lived  on  the  miracle  of  the< 
Fcntecost,  wiien  the  Holy  Spirit  from  on  high  swept  <n 
discordant  strings  of  human  tongues  and  thoughts,  cM 
and  creeds,  and  blended  all  their  varying  notes  into  on 
uniHon  of  truth.  From  Syria  and  I'aieBtine  and  An 
from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  from  Thrace  and  Italy, 
Gaul  and  Spain,  from  Africa  Proper  and  Egj*pt  and  A 
and  the  Isles  of  the  Sen.  wherever  any  Apostle  had  ti 
wherever  any  martyr  had  sealed  with  his  blood  the  testi 
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of  Jesus,  from  the  polished  cities  or  the  anclioribci  of  tho  doeert, 
one  EuchftHsttic  voiw?  asucndcd  :  '  Righteous  art  Thou,  O  Lord, 
and  all  Thy  Wdnl*  iire  truth.'  Thou  hast  said,  'Thia  is  My 
body,  this  is  My  blood.'  Hast  Thou  said,  and  flhalt  not  Thou 
do  it?     As  Thou  hast  said,  %o  wu  bulicvu. 

"  Truly,  0  I^rd,  •  Thy  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world 
doth  acknowledge Tliee.'" 

But  not  alone  from  tho  hand  of  one  who,  though  in  n  nou- 
Lutheran  Church,  has  hecoino  Luthenin  on  lhi«  point,  have 
we  testimony  aa  to  the  idtiutity  of  our  faith  with  the  faith  of 
the  early  ('horch  of  the  Fatliera.  We  have  the  same  lestiniony 
from  others  within  the  Reformed  Church,  whose  coiiceuionaare 
the  more  striking  because  those  who  make  them  still  refuse  to 
mcept  the  Lutheran  faith.  On  this  point,  one  citation  may  suf- 
|6h  It  is  fi-om  Petor  Bayle,*  the  unrivalled  general  scholar  of 
Ui  age.     Ho  Buys:  "There  are  Pruteittant*  who, 

I    without  holding  the  opinions  of  the  Lutherans,  are, 

'  neverthijIesH,  convinced  that,  in  forming  hypotheses  (to  harmo- 
nize the  statements  of  the  Fathers  on  the  Eui^hnrist),  tho  viowot' 

I  the  Augsburg  Confeaaion  is  preferable  to  all  others  in  furnishing 
a  reason  for  the  phrases  of  antiquity.  For,  as  the.exprei«sioni« 
in  n^rd  to  Jesus  Christ  which  seem  most  directly  in  conflict 
with  each  other  are  best  hannoniKcd  —  so  that  not  even  a 
fthailow  of  contradiction  remains,  by  the  snpjmsition  that  he  is 
^A  <>od  and  man  in  unity  of  person  —  in  the  same  way  all  the 

I  terms,  diWcult,  inflated,  hyperbolic,  simple,  and  direct,  which 
the  Fiithers  used  in  sjieakin);  of  tho  Holy  Sacrament,  can  he 
easily  harmniiized  on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  Supper,  is 
present  at  once  holh  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  tho  substance 
of  tho  bread." 


Ptiir  B«rl>- 


\ 


*  Nouv.  d*  U  Sep.  d<«  LMIm.  ie87,  Fibr.    Art.  n.,  I2»-181. 


XIII. 

THE  DOCTBINE  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER  CONSIDE 
IN  ITS  ANTITHESIS. 

(ACOSBOBO  CONFESSION.    AUT.  X.] 


WE  have,  in  oar  previous  diBsertAtion,  diBcassed  the  th 
part  of  the  Tenth  Article,  and  now  reach  the  closing  n 
_  in  which,  very  hriefly  stated,  we  have  the  antit 

It  19  in  these  worda :  Jirst,  m  the  Latin,  "  et  n 
bant  secua  docentea,"  "  and  they  disapprove  of  those  who 
otherwise;"  second,  in  the  German,  "derhalben  wird  nuc 
gegenlehr  verworfen,"  "  therefore  also  the  opposite  doctr 
rejected."  In  the  Latin,  the  errorista  are  apoken  of;  ii 
German,  the  error.  The  Latin  was  designed  more  eape- 
for  the  learned  clBssee,  the  German  was  meant  for  the  p 
and  is  therefore  more  cautious  even  than  the  Latin  s^ 
phraseology,  which  might  be  miaconstrued  an  a  warran 
personal  animosity.  Our  confessors  carefully  avoided  al 
peals  to  the  passions  of  men.  Everything  harsh  and  re 
tionary  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Conservative  Refc 
tion,  which  ie  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  radicalism 
revolution.  This  conservative  spirit  prompts  the  softne 
the  language  toward  persons:  "  improbant," /^y  "are  d 
proved  of;"  while  it  bears,  in  all  its  force,  the  decieivi 
toward  error;  i("is  rejected."  The  errorists,  moreover 
regarded  as  errorists,  not  as  individuals.  We  may  lov< 
teem,  cherish,  see  their  virtues,  stand  in  any  relation  of  ai 
which  does  not  imply  approval  of  error,  or  connivance  a 
hut  in  60  far  as  errorists  are  "  secns  docentea,"  teaching  o 
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wise  thait  the  truth,  wc  disnpj^rave  of  thctn,  "iniprobamnn." 
So  far  aa  their  doctrine  is  "gegenlehr,"  —  couiilcr  to  the 
trnth,  —  it  is  rejected  (verworfen).  It  hna  been  aake<l  why  the 
"datDDant,"  or  harsher  eoiideiiinatory  word.ia  used  -|„,,„^b«" 
in  the  antitheeea  to  the  other  Arlicloa,  and  the  seem-  - "'''  "■^' 
tngly  milder  "  improbant  "  is  used  here?  The  aiiHwer  to  this 
is  that  the  heresies  condemned  nro  more  directly  in  conflict 
with  tho  gi'ncral  faith  confeBsc-d  by  the  whole  Catholic  or  Uni- 
versal Church  ill  tho  <£cumeiuc-ul  Crecde,  and  that  the  peraona 
specially  liud  in  view  in  thiH  "  improbant,"  professed  to  hold 
witli  our  confessors  on  every  other  point  than  that  of  the  Sup- 
per, uiid  soi»e  of  them,  an  the  Tctrapolitani*,  declared  that  even 
on  this  jmint  the  differences  were  more  verbal  than  real  There- 
fore our  confesBoM,  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity  which 
"hopeth  all  things,"  and  to  avoid  closing  the  door  upon  all 
prospect  of  bringing  those  who  professed  to  bo  so  near  them  to 
perfect  accord,  used  the  mildest  term  consiBtent  with  truth  — 
a  term  which,  however,  was  none  the  less  strong  in  the  thing, 
because  of  its  gentleness  in  the  fonn. 

The  question  now  arisci,  who  are  they  that  are  here  alluded 
to, and  why  arc  they  diBapproved  of.and  thoir  doc-  ^^„,„„_ 
trine  rejected?  Wu  miijht  make  vsriouH  cluiieifioA-  'n  "i-  *»"«>- 
tions  of  them.  One  of  the  moat  natural  is  derived 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  Divine  testimony  agninnt  which 
their  error  is  arrayed.  And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  antithesis  is,  in  its  logical  sequence,  prospective  as  well  as 
retrospective.  It  involves  in  its  rejection  all  future  errors 
against  the  truth  confessed,  as  well  as  errors  then  past  or  then 
present.  If  a  new  form  of  error  were  to  arise  to-day  in  con- 
flict with  the  tcfltimony  of  the  Confcseion,  it  is  disapproved  of 
by  that  aniiripatioii  with  which  truth,  in  its  simple  unity, 
reaches  the  Protean  forms  of  error*.  New  heresies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  but  the  Bbifting  of  mafiks.  The  errors  classified 
after  the  plan  which  we  suggest  may  be  arranged  under  three 
generic  heads:  The  errors,  Jirst,  of  those  who  are  arraywJ 
against  the  Bcripture  testimony  a«  to  the  outuxint  element,  to 
wit,  the  Jloiiiin/t  and  Grte/c  Churches,  which,  by  their  rloctrine 
of  trsnsubstantiation,  deny  the  presence  of  true  bread  and  trae 
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wine  in  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Srcond,  o(  tboao  who  im 
£criptare  testimony  in  regard  to  the  internal  or  hnven 
ment,  tlie  Zwingliana,  Cdviniats,  Sodnians,  and  Katim 
wbo  deoy  tbe  objective  presence  of  the  trae  body  and  U< 
Ottr  Lord  Jgsus  in  bte  Supper.  Third,  of  those  wbo  dwij 
wbo,  combining,  as  it  wore,  the  two  erroneous  cxtrvnic 
tend  that  in  tbo  Lord's  tapper  there  is  neither  bread  noi 
—  wine  nor  bluo<l — and  maintain  that  tho  Sopper  \»  I 
objective,  perniai)eiit  institution,  but  ft  purely  ideal,  S[i 
thing,    t^ucli  are  tbe  Quakers,  and  certain  schools  of  id 

Tbe  lon^  array  of  what  claims  to  Ite  ai^iment  in  bel 
the  various  mistaken  views  which  arc  rejected  in  tho  A: 
ala  to  the  Tenth  Article  may  be  claesitiod  under  these 
ArguniDiits  ffjm  a  false  grammar;  a  false  lexicogm[ 
false  rbotoric;  a  false  philosophy;  a  false  dermatic; 
construction  of  history ;  a  false  prmumption  as  to  the  «f 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  on  the  Ohristinn  life. 

In  regard  to  thi.«e  various  genera  of  error,  and  tb( 
tnenta  for  them,  »ome  of  the  speciea  have  been  abandc 
some  have  been  alreadv  sufficientlv  noticed  in  the  t 
treatment  of  the  doctrine — some  are  unworthy  of' 
We  may,  therefore,  eontine  onruelved  to  the  form  ol 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supjier  which  we  are,  prad 
moot  frequently  called  to  meet.  It  is  not  likely  that  « 
meet  s  Carletadtian,  who  will  maintain  that  the  key 
words  is  that  Christ  pointed  to  His  body,  when  M( 
"  This  is  .My  Imdy ; "  or  an  "  CEcolampadian,"  wbo  w, 
that  the  word  **body"  is  nietaphorical ;  or  a  "Schwei 
ian,"  who  will  argue  that  the  subject  is  predicate,  the 
cate  subject,  and  that  the  words  are  to  be  inverted,  "  Mj 
is  this."  The  modern  argument  against  tbe  Iruo  doctr 
tho  Lord*s  Supper  rests  ordinarily  on  two  exes^ticnl  at 
tiooti,  both  of  which  have  the  common  fc«turo  that  w 
the  truth  r«»ts  on  what  Christ  actually  said,  in  its  direct 
these  assume  that  the  interpreter  ia  juatilied  in  adding  I 
Sftvinur's  words,  and  in  modifying  their  natural  force. 

Two  chief  centres  of  the  moat  recent  controversy,  as  I 
eiBgcais  of  tbe  words  of  the  inBtitulioo,  are  "  toato 


"TOUTO"''"Tai&" 


eft? 


"    Does  "  touto  "  mean  "  tbU  bread  "  ?  cloee  "  ee(i " 
^ri^i6es,  u  a  symbol  of"? 


mean 


-Thib'— -T^* 


"  to«to,"— "MiV'— *^»pclla8,n  Befonne<I  diviiie.aayB, "  U)« 
in  coutrovcrsy  hingM  oil  tlio  iiK-uniiigof'tliis." 
rvgard  to  tliv  proper  grsuiiDattcal  torvo  o{  "  tou- 
,"  (he  truth  M«m8  to  he  very  simple.  The  Savioar  break- 
brvoij  BiiU  giviiig  it  to  His  (Ii»cip1efl.  and  saying,  "Take, 
,"  commenced  with  the  word  "  touto,"  a  proposition  which 
t,  in  conformity  with  the  r  ruth,  have  ended  either  with  the 
"artoa,"  or,  as  it,  octaally  did,  with  the  word  "Boiiia." 
might,  looking  at  the  thing  given  simply  on  ita  natural 
lie,  have  ftaid,  "This  ia  bread,"  or  might  have  said,  an  He 
Bally  did  suy,  con tein plating  it  on  itj«  supi^rnntural  oide. 
ia  My  body."  lienoe,  upiirt  from  all  other  renaons,  it  ta 
,t  that  neither  tlie  word  "  bread,"  nor  the  word  "  body," 
lo  be  aupplied  aflcr  **  tonto,"  oa  it  la  inconceivable  that  our 
•hould  have  uttered  an  identical  proposition  — a  propon- 
whose  two  parte  are  tautological  repetitions  of  each  other, 
would  be  aelf-involved.  In  the  Grst  caae  the  pro]>o8itioa 
be  '*  Thia  bread  ia  bread ; "  in  the  other  it  would  bo 
lis  body  is  My  body."  Ileiu-e,  if  there  were  no  other 
ID  whatever  fur  the  interpretation,  it  is  evidi.Mil  that  the 
ia  used  here,  as  it  ia  used  in  all  phrasM  fairly  paraU 
this  —  indefinitely  indicating  simply  "  this  thing."  — 
this,''  whoso  definite  character  is  to  be  stated  in  the  words 
ii  follow.  The  gramuiatioal  question  in  hand  here  is 
\j  thia,  anil  im)  more,  whether  the  demonstrative  pro- 
touto,"  in  the  neuter  gender,  standing  whore  it  do«s, 
n>ed  as  it  ia,  may  be  considered  as  qualifying  "artos," 
"  in  the  masculine  understood ;  in  other  wordi, 
we  may  read  in  ■'  artoa  "  after  "  touto,"  so  as  to  make 
I  "  Thia  bread  ia  .My  body  "?  In  advance  of  the  direct 
ticral  argument,  we  might  settle  the  qneation  by  asking 
the  rawoiier  to  state  his  argument  in  Greek.  Now,  stating 
ntOrvck,  bo  will  write  what  no  educated  Grtwk  over  wrote  — 
^Tmii(o  artos."  What  i«  not  logical  in  Greek  is  not  so  in 
fesfliafa.  Now,  then,  we  aBirm,jirsl,  that  it  ia  the  rale  that  a 
■RMKiOb  shall  agree  with  ita  antecedent,  or  the  noun  it  quali 
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JUa,  in  gender;  ttwnd,  that  in  the  K«ming  cxceptionti 
rule,  in  which  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ifi  or  a  difTeiw 
der  from  the  thing  alladed  to,  that  exception  arii>a*  fr 
fact  that  the  thing  is  thought  of  tu  a  tking,  and  not 
gromnislionl  foroo  of  its  numo ;  (Mrd,  that  in  auch  caa 
M.>quontiy.  wc  muy  not  supply  the  gniinmaticul  name 
thing,  but  must  conveivc  of  it  indefinitely  as  a  thing,  < 
in  no  etise  wlmtcvcr  ts  it  lawful  to  read  m  aflvr  a  deni 
tivc,  a  noun  of  a  diH'erent  f^endcr  from  ita  own.  The  i 
rule,  therefore,  standa  in  this  cane,  and  decides  it.  T 
apecilically  applied  here  is,  that  a  demonstrative  p 
qaalifying  a  noun  agrees  with  that  noun  in  gender. 
"  touto  "  does  not  agreu  in  gender  with  "  artos,"  and  " 
may,  therefore,  not  he  supplied. 

Against  the  oritic  who  maintains  that  w«  may  reac) 
maticalltf  the  construction  :  "  Thia  bread  ts,"  some  of  thi 
which  we  consider  decisive  in  the  case  are  here:  I.  Tt 
artos  I  bread)  had  not  been  used  by  our  Lord  at  all. 
simply  said:  " Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body."  The  woi 
the  critic  gets  from  Matthew's  narrative.  Ko  such  vew 
reads  in  was  uxod  nntvi^dcntly  to  our  Saviour's  decli 
He  says  that,  as  our  Saviour  utt«re<l  the  words:  "Thii 
body,"  the  '*  this  "  refent  to  the  word  ar(os.  Our  reply  i 
i»,  there  \cat  no  \cofti  arios  to  refer  to.  That  word  is  Ma 
word,  written  long  after  our  Lord's  ascension.  The  a 
preased  cannot  be  the  antecedent  to  our  Saviour**  (owfe, 
simple  reason  that  there  teas  no  artos  expressed. 

2.  Our  second  point  is  this,  that  as  there  is  tto  pr 
oHo»  standing  in  any  fo»siUe  grammatieal  relation  to  tfa 
if  wc  gel  the  artos  in  at  all,  we  must  got  it  in  by  Bup|)i 
by  cfjnjecturc  front  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  ad 
after  the  touto,  thus :  touto  artos,  a  neuter  pronoun  qui 
a  masculine  noun. 

S.  Our  third  point  ia,  that  the  pronoun  never  vari< 
the  gender  of  the  noun  if  quai{/ie3,  or  agrees  with.  Ou 
once,  therefore,  is^  that  as  on  the  critic's  theory,  lotUo,  a 
pTOUOUD,  must  quali/if  artos,  a  masculine  noun, 
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e,  nod  is  mterl;  overthrown  by  the  BULB  that  a  pronouD 

agree  with  ite  antecedent  in  gender. 
To  every  text  cited  or  referred  to  by  sach  a  critic,  one  and 
■ame  aoftwer  will  apply.     In  not  a  so/itary  one  data  tAe  pro- 
differ  in  gmderfrom  the  noun  U  qutUifiM,  op  which  moat 
ihsiippliMi  to  make  the  desired  sense.     In  not  a  solitary  case 
nau  a  demonslralivc  pronoun  differ  in  gender  from  the  noun 
bich  niujat  b«  supplied  in  ordor  to  niake  a  roquired  rendering. 
;ono  instiince  can  Im  found  from  Genesis  to  Maliic1ii,in  th« 
jint,  or  from  Matthew  to  Itevelstion,  in  the  New  Tea- 
ent,  in  wbich  such  a  conjunction  must  l>e  mode  as  that  of 
neuter  with   arton  maxuline^  in   order  to  reach  th«  full 
I  of  a  passage. 
SJany  of  the  supposed  examples,  in  addition  to  tho  general 

of  adaptation  to  1\w\t  end,  huve  n  povuliur     f^,, 
elicity.     One  is  tJalat.  iv.  24:  "  Which  things   »—»''» 
I  an  allogory;  for  these  ant  tho  two  covcuauts."    "These," 
1  is  said,  ia  fennnine,  c-nrreHpoiiding  in  gender  with  covenant*, 
Dgb  the  antecedent  is  "which  things."     "  Which  things," 
f^y,  is  ncut«r,  it  ia  true,  but  "  which  things  "  is  a  pro* 
D,  and  not  the  antcvedont  of  tho  feminine  "these."    Noc 
I "  covenants  "  anything  to  do  with  tho  gender  of  "  these." 
true  antecedents  are  "bondwoman"  and  "freewoman," 
r>2S,  SS,  and  the  meaning  Is,  "these  woinon"  are  the  two 
nants.    So  clear  in  this,  as  the  wholo  connection  will  show, 
il  Lulhvr,  in  the  firft  twelve  editions  of  his  New  Testament, 
following  him  Tyndale  and  (.ktvcrdale,  transtato :  "these 
nen  ; ''  the  Genevan :  "  these  mothers,"  and  so  the  best  in* 
lers  of  all  schools,  as  Uenry,  De  Wette,  Faussel,  Koyes. 
u  if  the  critic  were  right  in  his  exegesis,  the  text  would  not 
iphim,  for  he  could  not  read  in  "things."  noutor,aftor'*autai," 
line,  so  as  to  translate  "  these  which  things  "  aiilai  aUna. 
Tlie  second  example  given  is  R«v.  xx,  14 :  **  This  ia  thtt 
dexth."  "'This 'is  masc-utine,and  agro«s  with  'death,' 
;h  it  really  refers  tothoantc<H'dent  clause,  whii-h  is,  of  course. 
Her! "    If  the  critic  has  a  Greek  Testament  with  a  reliahlo 
t,  he  will  find  that  autoa  does  ai^roc  with  tkanalM,  and  that 
text  literally  runs:  This  d«ath  ia  the  second.     Eveii  with 
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the  receivfsl  t«xt,  &  good  sense  in:  This  (death)  is  th£ 
d«ath.     Mow,  too.  can  he  imagine,  even  on  his  ground, 
"this"  w]ii<.-h  n>f«n  to  a  previoua   eetitenoe  is   paralk 
"  this  "  which  hiu  no  sentence  or  word  on  which  it  grat 
cally  depends.     Where  is  the  pnninel  to  louto  nrios?   h 

In  Matt.  xxvi.  2fi :  "  Thi#  is  My  l.Iood  of  the  New  Td| 
is  not  [taralle] ;  for  it  is  not  independent,  and  is  conneete 
what  precedes  l>y  the  gtir  "/iw.-"  l>riiik  of  U,/or  ihit 
blood.  The  pronoun  aulou  (hereof,  of  it,  of  this)  is  con 
with  what  follows :  Drink  of  it,  for  (his  is  My  blood,  and 
oror  doea  a^ree  m  gtnder  ictlh  Ike  noun  poUrian  (cup;,  if: 
IB  to  be  ttupplted,  the  word  which  is  actoally  supplied  ii 
xxii-  23:  This  cup  is.  Now,  the  critic  will  not  daiy  1 
Lake  xxii.  SO.  the  gender  of  Ictto  is  dctermiiKd  by  7 
(cup),  not  by  aima  (blood),  and  if  it  is  bo  there,  so  ram 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  wlwrv  we  know,  on  divine  autborit 
if  we  supply  a  nonn  at  all,  poterioH  is  to  he  fliipplied,  and 
consequciilly  the  gender  of  tovto  would  be  dvtennincd, 
the  noan  in  the  predicate,  but  by  the  noun  anderstoo 
then,  artof  were  the  noun  understood  here,  as  the  crlt 
poees,  the  very  principle  of  the  text  to  which  he  a[^ 
decisive  that  the  pronoun  should  be  aatoa,  mascuHae,  no 
neater.  If  St.  Luke  had  supplied  a  noun  understood, 
does  in  the  case  of  potcrion,  ho  would,  ucourding  to  tb« 
principles,  have  written  tovlo  arla»,  wliich  even  he  will  n 
tend  would  be  GriMtk.  Yet,  into  this  actually  runs  whs 
now  contending  for,  and  what  he  has  to  prove,  to  wi 
the  dcinonfitraiive  pronoun  requiring  a  noun  to  be  supplit 
not  agree  in  gender  with  that  noan.  Not  a  solitary  ei 
adduced  even  contemplates  the  disproof  of  this  poeitioa. 
this  is  the  very  thing  which  is  to  be  disproved. 

A  true  parallel  in  the  main  matter  is  found  in  1  Car. 
"  If  any  of  those  that  believe  not  bid  you  to  a  feast, . . 
man  say  unto  you:  This  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols, 
litorally.  This  is  idiM-sacrifice, '»  thing  offered  to  a  god 
not."  Here  is  a  real  aa  well  as  a  verl>ial  exiimple :  for  it  1 
of  the  very  eating  of  wliich  St.  Paul  makes  a  contrasting 
l«l  with  the  "communion  of  the  body  of  Christ."     Wha 
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*•  Gih  "  mean  here  ?  Not  the  idol-samfice,  for  that  would  make 
on  identical  jirojKwition:  Thia  idol-eaorifice  is  idol-tuicrifive. 
,  But  there  i8  no  noun  whatever  in  the  context  to  which  (oh/o 
CUM  refer;  the  force  of  "this"  ia,  tlieruforc:  Tliin  whit-h  you 
lire  alxiut  to  vat  i«  idol-«aorilicc.  If  a  trundutor,  on  the  gmund 
that  he  knew  t)mty/i-.</t  watt  u«ed  for  saerillcu,  HhotiM  inniitt  on 
rcndc-riD^,  or  oil  building  on  the  remloring;  Thi«  flesh  is  idnl- 
•acrilioe^  it  would  be  ittrisive  ngainHt  hitn  that  tauin  is  ntntfr, 
and  .{Sur^  iflech)  \e,  feminine.  We  need  not  multiplv  cxanip]e.i. 
Oar  principle  is  so  simple  mid  eaiiy  of  application,  that  even 
the  ^iglish  reader  can  run  it  out  for  hinuielf  in  these  and  other 
pMSages.  The  teatiniony  ia  unvarying,  complete,  and  over- 
whelming, that  in  every  case  really  parallel  with  the  present 
the  view  wo  take  i«  correct,  which  is,  that  when  Jesus  »aj-«, 
"Take,  cut,  this  is  My  body,"  Uu  means,  This  which  I  lell 
you  to  Take,  eat,  i»  My  body. 

■  The  oorrect  view  in  regard  to  toKto.  to  wit,  th&t  it  ciuiDOt  ijaaU 
ify  or  rvl'vr graminetli-all}/  to  artos,  has  been  maintained  by  s  Urge 
m^ority  of  the  bo«t  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  religious  world. 

»The  accepted  view  of  the  Luthtmu  theologians  \»  that  touto 
cannot  refer  grammatically  to  arlo.*.  This  is  wpo-  tmh-MTw 
cially  illustrated  among  those  wc  have  examined  •»<«<'■■■> 
by  Gerhani,  Qucnatedt,  Cnlovins.  ('flrpxuv.  Olinrius,  Schcnwr, 
Bengel,  and  the  ltG»t  both  of  our  earlier  and  later  commcnta- 
ton.  Gerhard,  for  example,  says,  in  his  Ilarnionia:  '*Tho 
w>»ol<>  argument  for  transuUtantiation  from  the  words  of  tho 
inslilulion  rents  upon  thehy[>othcsis  that  by  the  pronoun  'this' 
is  denoted  the  bread.  Hut  the  'this,'  umhI  deictieslly,  hn« 
not  reference  to  the  bread  alone,  but  to  the  whole  complex. 
If  the  bread  alone  were  nicttnt,  what  sort  of  a  granmiatical 
conetraction  would  result  ?  —  *  Touto  artoR.'  When  Paul, 
1  Cor.  X.  I<3,  makes  bread  the  subject,  then  the  predicate  is  not 
'body  of  Christ,'  but  ■  communion  of  tlie  body  of  Chri*t;' 
when  Luke  places  the  'cup'  as  the  subject,  tho  predicate  is 
H  Dot  'blood  of  Christ,'  but  th«  *  Xow  Tesinment '  in  His  blood. 
The  pronoun  'this'  is  therefore  used,  not  adjeclively,  but 
Bul«tantivcly,  so  that  there  is  an  cxhibitive  pro|Misition." 
The  true  view  is  accepted  even  by  some  of  the  rijtest  Unman 
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CatbolEc»cliolan,ninch  as  tbe  coiic«8sioD«inb«]Tae»ntbt 
meiil  for  Irunsubetantiatioii.  Ma1<Ioiiitta»,  nhoM  Commi 
on  Matthew  ie  regarded  by  KoinanifttH  aa  the  verj'  b«a 
writt«u  on  that  Gospel,  ia  esjieciaily  worthy  of  examinal 
Bm-boav  tbta  point.  Wben  Romish  testtimoiiy  agr«e 
ikKi^ima.     jjj^  Proieetant,  it  has  sj>ecial  ratue. 

It  is  the  view  of  many  of  the  most  tboaghtful  and  v 
T*rotc«taii1it  who  arc  not  Lutherans,  and  who  have  a 
dogmatic  tcmptutioit  to  ovvrcomc,  in  order  to  be  faitl 
the  truth.     We  will  irivc  a  few  of  tbcM,  M  they  conn 
aooreea  where  we  mif^ht  least  expect  them. 

I>r.  Uexry  Hamuokd,  a  classic  aiming  the  older  conii 
ton  of  the  Church  of  England,  says:  "It  must  here 
served  that  the  word  totito,  tfiis,  is  not  the  relative  tc 
bread,  but  of  the  neuter,  whereas  that  ia  of  the  mascattt 
cODsequcotly  it  is  not  hero  said,  This  bread  ia  My  body 

The  bo^l  iutorpfbtcra  of  the  Calvinialic  Unionislic 
have  abandoned  the  theory  that  "  tout«  "  can  refer  gtM 
cally  to  "arto*."  1^ 

Dr.  John  J.  Owes  in  his  Xotes  on  Matthew  (New 
Brf«B^  w.  18'»7),  on  tills  |X)int,  aays:  "  The  form  of  w 
**^*-  the  original  does  not  refer  ao  much  to  the 

which  is  not  mentioned,  aa  to  the  t/iinff" 

Lahqk,  the  latest  commentator  of  eminence  on  Ma 
confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  hat  b1 
anti-Lalheran,  saya:  '*This  is  My  body.  This,  in  the 
therfforc  not  directly  i  fiprw  (the  brcftd)." 

SiiKR,who  was  UnioDistic,say8,  in  regard  to  *«w**:  " 
thing  he  fertain  in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  ia  the  sober  m 
Bcnge),  which  is  faithful  to  the  simplt  ((Her^  and  has,  tK 
bnome  clasfical, '  hoc  qood  voe  samero  juboo,'  this  which 
mnnd  yen  to  take."  With  thia  HsxosTiiXBeiui,  ongiuall 
the  Reformed  «idu  in  the  Union,  concurs  with  what  Sti* 
an  "almost  Lutheran  approval."  8tibr  says  further 
note;  "I'lte  Lutheran  divines  maintain  thia  as  the  force 
which  I  comninnii  you  to  eat.  They  are  right."  And 
in  the  text :  "  There  is  good  reason  why  our  Lord  d< 
this  bread." 
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Alvobd:  **T1ie  form  of  exprcsaion  ia  important,  not  being 
•  aftH,'  not  tbc  bread,  but  the  thing  itaolf."     Dr.  Schaft 
aotea  these  words  ol'  Altbrd  m  confirming  the  view  of  Tiange, 
nd  thus  endorees  the  judgment  of  these  two  inlerprcters.    We 
lay,  therefore,  lay  that  the  theorj  that  "  this,"  the  coiifweed 
ibject  in  the  Muranicntal  propoeitton,  means  gramniatically 
tbia  brrad,"  !■  &  theory  ahAndotKil  hy  the  bcot  »<.-hohtr«  of  the 
ihool  which  is  most  interested  in  maintaining  it. 
Bnt  even  if  it  were  gnintwl  that  the  true  resolution  of  the 
raininarical  form  is  into  "  This  brtad  in  My  iKxiy,"     ,„  ,^_,  „^ 
desired  inference,  that  the  meaning  is,  "This  Tti».»»™(inii« 
read  is  a  symbol  of  My  body,"  is  aa  remote  as  ever.       * 
Ifor,  Brat,  if  Christ  had  said,  "  Tftis  bread  is  My  body,"  He 
would  have  implied  that  no  other  bread  i«  His  body:  but  as  a 
■imtiol  all  bread  is  equally  Christ's  !>ody.     Second :  the  reason 
vhy  thit  bread  is  His  Itody  rnnst  lie  in  something  which  has 
taken  place,  unce  there  was  simply  bread  upon  the  taMc  at  the 
Xnrd'a  Su[kpor,     It  muftt  I-e  eoniethine;  which  ban  taken  place, 
■nre  that  broad  was  in  the  mere  natural  sphere  of  all  bread. 
When  it  thna  lay.U  wsanot  trneoftt  that  it  was  Christ's  body 
more  than  all  other  bread  is.     Between  the  lying  of  that 
twad  on  tho  table,  a  mere  thing  of  nature  in  all  its  relations, 
■4  the  affirmation  "Thia  is  .My  body,"  six  things  had  oo- 
1.  7/if"took  "it,  the  incarnate  Almighty,  after  wboeo 
ig(Matt.  xiv.  19)  five  loarca  and  two  tiithea  had  aatisBed 
boiiger  of  live  thoasand  men,  beaidos  women  and  children, 
■nd  had  left  twelve  baskets  full  of  fragments.     Iff  "  took  "  it, 
>Aer  whose  taking  (Matt.  xv.  Sii)  fonr  thousand  men,  beeidea 
WMn  and  childrcu,  were  fed.  and  seven  baskets  of  fragments 
iBtiained.     2.  lle'*ffave  thanks,"  tiB  lie  bad  done  in  the  sto- 
{kbJoiu  miracle  of  creation  in  which  He  fed  the  thousands 
[Platt.  XV.&61.   8.  lie  "V^as«/"thebrtad,aB  inthesnpematn- 
freding  I  Matt.  xir.  19),  and  in  virtue  of  that  word  of  om- 
!Dl  benediction,  the  border  of  the  realm  of  nature  waa 
,  and  all  that  followed  was  under  the  powers  and  eondi- 
of  the  infinite  supomatnral.     4.  He  •*f/raie  it,"  as  He 
bcoken  the  mystic  loaves  and  fishee  (Matt.  xv.  36).     &. 
'^n  it"  to  llis  disciples,  aa  He  bad  givou  the  loaves  and 
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fisbM  tollU  disciplu  for  tbc  multitude  (Matt.  riv.  19;lCi 
6.  Ho  hud  Mid,  "  Take,  cat,"  aud  bad  axaigoed  m  the  r 
wby  tliia  solemn  preparation  bad  taken  place,  and  this 
matid  waa  now  given :  "  Tkh  is  My  Imdy."     If  "  tbts  "  l 
'■  this  bread,"  it  mpans  not  thai  bread  wbicb  waa  Itffort  tl 
act«,  but  litis  brvad,  wbicb  is  i'aten  after  the  six  acta ;  am 
be  called  tbe  body  of  Christ  noir,  it  is  not  becatim  it  is  i 
bol  of  tbe  body,  for  this  it  was  then,  but  bemuse  it  is  nov 
St.  Paul  expreaaly  calls  it,  "  tbe  oommuiiiou,"  or  medii 
the  coramnnication  of  Cbrist'a  body.    CoDoeired  in  tbi 
tbe  word  bread  would  moan  tbe  complex  result  of  t)i« 
mental  union,  tbe  Havrarut-ntal  bread  in  it«  aupernatari 
janetion  with  tbe  saeramental  body.    77ii^  bread,  this  co 
is  not  symbol  but  reality.    It  is  literally  Christ's  true  b< 
it  is  literatiy  true  bread.     As  the  wor«la, "  Thia  man  is 
applied  to  Christ,  means,  This  man  is  literally  tiod  pen 
(in  virtue  of  the  personal  union), yet  w  literally  man  nai 
Christ  is  rrue  man  and  true  God;  so  the  words,  This  I 
Christ's  body,  mean,  Tliia  bread  is  literally  Christ's  bo 
ramentally,  fin  virtue  of  the  sacraraenial  union,)  yet  is  11 
bread  naturally.     The  Kucbarist  ie  true  bread  and  tru( 
B^ore  the  miraculous  blowing  of  tbe  Rve  loaves  and  tbi 
it  was  true.  That  food  is  not  food  for  thou«uiide ;  afier  th 
ing,  it  was  true.  Thin  food  is  food  for  ihousaude:  bej 
bletning  that  bread  was  net  tbe  body  of  Christ ;  e^fi^T  tb 
ing.  This  bread  i.i  His  body. 
Ucnce  the  Ancient  Church  and  tbe  Iiutheran  Charcb,  I 
»•   AMimi  ^^^  ^me  faith,  have  not  hesitated  at  all  to 
caiRiL  expression,  "  This  bread,  or  the  sacramental 

i*  Christ's  body,"  while  both  would  repudiate  aa  error  t 
that  bread,  as  bread,  can  bo  called  Christ's  body.  Tbe 
are  very  explicit  in  uflinning  that  it  is  not  bread,  aa  br 
which  they  affirm  that  it  is  Christ's  body,  but  tbtf 
whose  chara<7t'>r  is  conditioned  by  the  six  sacramental  i 
oar  Lord.  Thus  Jerome*:  "Tbe  bread  (fAicA  oar  Lw 
and  gave  to  His  tiisdiples  ia  Ilis  body."  Candentiusf:  * 
our  Lord  reached  the  oonMerated  bread  and  wine  to  Hi 
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He  8ftid :  This  \»  My  body."    Kncaudos* :  "  Our  Lend 

the  bix-ad  awd  cup  ichich  had  Urn  Ufssedy  and  irKirh  He 

livtrtd  to  Hii  dimiilfi,  Uis  body  and  blood."     Maxentiusf: 

'  The  bread  ichkh  the  lekde  Ckttreh  partaktf  of  in  trtemory  of  tJu 

Vf  pasMon  U  His  twdy."    Theodoret  J :  "  Afier  consecration, 

re  call  the  mystic  fruit  of  tlio  vino  the  Lord'a  blood,"    Ter. 

ttnlliaD  g :  "  Christ,  wh«n  Ilv  had  taken  bread,  aud  didrilmted  it 

[to  Hio  disciples,  madf  it  His  body  by  snying,  'This   is  My 

jlwdy.' "     Cyril  of  JcniBalvni  | :  "  When  the  invocation  is  made, 

Ithe  bread  bon-onics  thu  body  of  Chrittl  and  the  win«  Ilts  blood." 

Gn^ry  Ifyaten  ^ :  "At  ^^rst  the  breul  is  eomtnon  bread,  bvi 

i^erlkc  mifiteri/  hax  conxer rated  it,  it  is  both  called  aud  beoomM 

rlk<  body  of  Cliriiit."'     Augustine  •• :  "  Not  all  brmd,  but  only 

I  ^  which  receives  the  ble«sing  of  Chriat,  becomes  Christ^ 

My."    The  author  of  the  Boole  on  the  SAcranicntii,  imputed 

to  Ambrose  (L.  IV.ch.  iv.):  "Perhaps  thou  wilt  say,  .My  bread 

[(tbc  bread  of  which  I  speak)  is  ordinary  bread ;  but  though 

[ tliat  Ln?ad  is  (ordinary)  broad /if/tw^tbo  ucramenUil  words,  yet, 

1  v4ra  the  eonterraliun  t-tio'  pfiuv,  the  bread  becomee  (be  body  of 

I  Qiriit.  , .  How  can  that  which  is  brend  be  the  body  of  Christ  ? 

\Bf  Dooaecration.     By  whose  wonI«  U  this  conaecnition  ?    By 

I  words  of  the  Lord  Jesua.     Whatever  else  may  have  gone 

LMbra,  at  pnise  to  God,  and  prayers,  yet  when  the  venerable 

(Mrainent  itself  is  to  be  ooneummnted,  the  priest  no  longer 

I  hU  own  words,  but  usee  the  words  of  Christ.     Wherefore 

lit  it  Christ's  word  by  which  the  sacrament  is  consummated. 

j^niat  is  Christ's  word!    Tliut  by  which  the  univene  waa 

lluda  out  of  nothing. .  .  It  leas  not  tht  body  of  Christ  before  con- 

{«Tiifi<»i,  but  after  consecration  it  is  the  body  of  Christ.    He 

fhalh  said,  and  it  is  done.     Wine  and  water  aro  put  into  the 

leap;  bat  it  becomes  blood  by  the  consecration  of  the  heavenly 

tvonL" 

The  Lutheran  Church,  holding  the  same  Kucharistic  faith 
rith  the  Ancient  Church,  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 
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mme  'angoage  in   the  mme  wtise.    Luttier  oft«n  ow 
expreesion :  "  ThU   )>rnikii,  or  the  sacmnental  bread,  i 
bodj  of  Christ.*'     He  doe*  thU  with  rcftpect  to  throo  ol 
Fint,  to  aaaert  the  reality  of  the  bread  over  against  tbi 
of  traaBabetantiation.     Hecond,  to  deny  the  cxcloafon  i 
flacrameotal    bread    from     the     complex    « 
Sftviour'a  mraniitg,  as  wm  done  by  Oarlatadt 
third,  to  A«N>rt  tho  character  of  tbe  ttnmd  as  the  mediar 
trii«  impirtation  of  th«  body  of  Christ,  itirolviog  a  tnu 
once  of  that  body.     Thus  of  the  (irat  ho  aays  * :  "  The 
eallfl  the  saeramciit  bre«<].     Conae^tundy,  the  brend  is  tbi 
of  Christ.     By  this  we  abide;  it  is  sure  over  against  tbeij 
of  (he  aophiala,  that  it  is  bread  which  U  (the  go«pcl 
bread."     lie  is  not  speaking  of  louto  in  its  ivlation  to  ai 
to  anything  bearing  upon  it  in  any  n-ay.     Lutbor  is  ai 
against  transubelantiation.    Over  against  the  theory  thi 
the  aix-idcnt«  of  bread  vrhieh  are  the  Sucmment,  on  ita  t 
aide,  ho  says  that  bread  itself  is.     He  says:  "Conseqi 
that  is,  logically,  over  against  traiianbataiitiation,  the 
not  its  aeeidenta,  is  the  body  of  Christ."     Whiie  Lath 
the  Lntheran  Church  deny  that  the  expression  "bread 
body  of  Christ  "  is  found  in  the  Bible,  they  admit  that  t 
a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  allowed  as  a  part  of  human 
nology,and,  where  the    Romanist  saya    the   accidents 
bread,  and  not  bread  itself,  are  the  visible  part  of  the 
ment  of  Chriat,  Luther  replies:  No;  the  bread,  true 
ifl    that    Sacrament;  and   over  against   the   Komi«b 
that  the  more  apeciea  of  bread,  and  not  its  subslauee, 
communion  of  Christ's  body,  Lather  maintains  tfaa 
bread  is  that  communion,  or,  in  virtue  of  the  sacrai 
union,  that,  in  a  certain  senao,  it  is  (not  is  like)  the  b 
Christ.   On  the  second  point,  Luther  demonatratee  in  hia 
argument  against  CarUladt  that  the  proposition  cannot 
"This  body,  to  which   I  point,  is  My  body,  bn>ken  for 
but  "This  which  I  tell  you  to  take,  eat,  is  My  body." 
tacrsmental  complex,  in  a  word,  is  botb  bread  and  body 
b«eauM  of  the  BflL-ramenUl  union,  we  can  say,  This 
•  W«rk«.  L«ip»g  Kdl.  Vol.  Xrill.  p.  tSX. 
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inM's  body.     H«»cc,  in  the  third  place,  Luther  makes  the 
point :  "  It  U  DO  touger  lucro  breiid  of  tbo  ov«q,  but  bread  of 
fiotb,  or  bread  of  body,  that  is,  a  bread  which  is  sneramctUaUy 
one  with  the  body  ofCbmt.  .  .  Il  ie  no  iiioro  mcro  wiii«  of  lh« 
stage,  bat  wiue  of  blood,  that  is,  a  win«  which  has  come  to 
MmuTumental  unit  with  the  blood  of  Christ."" 
Id  (XHiformity  with  the  ancient  phraBeologj'  the  Formala  of 
decUr«« :  "  The  bread  dooa  not  signify  the     ra,„„i,  ^ 
[mbMiit  body  of  Christ,  mad  the  wine  the  absent  *««<.  «.»■ 
blood  of  Christ ;  but  by  moans  of  (propter)  the  sao- 
riraetital  union,  the  bread  and  wine  are  truly  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. "t     Gerhard  $  has  so  admirably  explained  th« 
ntaning  of  [he  e<x-k«iusti<.ml  phnuK'^Tho  bread  is  the  body 
flf  Christ,"  that  a  citation  from  him  will  render  any  other 
try.    "  Althouf;h  the  propooition, 'The  bread  is  the 
iy  of  Christ,'  doce  not  occur  in  so  many  words  in  the  Scrip- 
tare,  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  disapprove  of  it,  inasmuch  aa 
•ae  church -writers,  ancient  and  recent,  froqneutly  employ  it, 
^ni  the  words  of  Christ, '  Take,  oat,  this  is  My  body,'  and 
tfce  words  of  Paul,  'The  bread  which  wo  break  is  the  commo- 
uoD  of  the  bo<ly  of  Chrii^t,'  we  are  to  eolioiate  its  meaning  and 
•^iJain  it.  and  heuoc  it  is  usual  to  eiill  it  a  MtrtrmraW  propoai- 
liotL    This  may  be  more  clearly  undentood  by  noting  what 
Mows.     In  all  regular  affirmative  predications,  it  is  required 
tiiat  there  shall  be  a  mutual  agreement  and  coherence  betweeu 
tlieauhject  and  the  predicate.     If  this  agreement  be  intrinsic 
^Mdewential,  the  predications  are  tsaenlial ;  if  it  be  extrinsic 
'  ■■d  aocidcntnl,  the  predications  arc  a<riilenlal.    From  the  rule 
i>  logic,  that  one  thing  cannot  be  affirmed  literally  and  without 
[^l|it  10  be  another  thing  (disparatum  de  disparate  propriu 
'adilrmate  non  poaaa  predicar«\  the  adversariee  draw  the  infer- 
f«ice  that  the  proposition  'The  broad  is  the  body  of  Christ '  is 
[  fignrativB.    But  they  ought  to  know  that  besides  those  ordinary 
LfradicatiooB,  which  conform  to  the  rules  of  logic,  there  are  in 


fafk*.  Lalpilg.  lii-    19T:   '■  rUif<h«^br*4  o4«r    I.aib»-Br«4   *a   nil    ■len 
tCfcriMl  *iB  S«CT«a*Dlli«h  IVcmr  .  .  •srJu  lit .  .  •!>  Wiln,  d«*  alt  il*a 
iChriMi  ut  •(■  8s«rs»(s(liah  tttoaa  koamHa  IM." 
f  IfiMM.  Art.  VII.  U.  J  Loci.  C«Um.  i.  lU.  SU  a^. 
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tbeology  predications  not  in  ordinary  uie  (ibtuitati),  In  w1 
CD  aeconnt  of  the  mystic  union,  on«  thing  i«  Mid,  wilbi 
trope,  to  be  another  tiling.  Sucli  {iropoattiooe  ar«  of  two  k 
[wraonal  and  itacranientnl.    The  pfrs/>ti-d  are  those  io  » 
the  human  nature  ia  predicated  of  the  dirioe  nature  o 
Jiogos,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  nature  of  the  J 
is  predicated  of  the  human  nature  aaaumed,  m  thf.  concn 
wit,  on  account  of  the  personal  anion.    Such  exprenion 
these,  God  is  man,  Nfan  is  God,  the  Son  of  Mary  is  the  S 
Ood.    Sacramental  propositions  are  those  in  which  thv 
euly  tbiag  is  predicated  of  the  earthly  element,  on  accov 
the  sacramental  union,  snch  as  thwc,  the  br«*d  l«  the  bo 
Chrixl,  the  wine  is  the  blood  of  Christ.     As  in  ihe  aitint 
divine  nature  of  tho  Lo^m  is  not  prcilicatcd  of  the  hatna 
the  human  of  the  divine,  but  onli/  in  the  cortcrctf,  whici 
itianitc^t  proof  that  the  jK-raonal  union  is  the  cauae  and  t 
of  thme  predications ;  so  also  it  is  not  predicated  of  the  I 
aa  Boch,  but  only  in  its  wtcraniental  03^^  that  it  is  the  be 
Christ ;  and  hence  it  is  usual  to  add  to  the  subject,  and  at 
euchariatie  bread,  the  consecrated  bread,  the  bread  wW 
break  is  the  liody  of  (<lirist,  and  this  again  is  a  manifest 
that  the  sacramcnial  union  iii  the  cause  and  source  of  the 
predication.    If  the  advereariea  say  that  the  bread  must  1 
body  of  Christ  either  in  a  litfral  or  afyuratttK  sense,  we  a 
that  there  is  a  third  sense,  to  wit,  the  sacramfnt<4,  by  «1 
meant  that  the  bread  la  the  collating  <»-ffany  the  exAtAiftn 
bol  and  vehicle,  hy  which  the  body  of  Christ  is  commnD) 
or  OS  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  it  is  the  communication  (koi 
of  the  body  of  Christ.     The  bread  is  not  transninted  ini 
body  of  Christ,  uor  is  it  a  bare  sign  of  the  body  of  Chrii 
is  the  organ  and  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  ia  j| 
nicated."  4 

The  new  view  of  Kahxis  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Ruppe 
for  various  reasons,  excited  an  interest  beyon< 
thing  in  its  kind  in  our  day;  and  aa  it  links 
with  a  confuMd  perception  of  the  points  which  are  so  <: 
put  by  OcrhanI,  we  eihall  introduce  it  here,  and,  as  an  i 
jueiiue  to  its  author,  shall  give  it  entire,  instead  of  br 


Tlnr((Kanl>. 
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V  Into  fragments  to  6t  tb«  pnrts  of  it  into  thfiir  moat  nntural 
H  plice  in  our  ovrn  diecuseion.  The  view  of  tvahnia  has  aroused 
H  «ilniorJinary  fvL-iiiig,  not  merely  iior  mainly  because  of  hid 
H  dbtinguishrd  ability  aa  a  theologian,  but  because,  tn  various 
H  «riting«,  but  c«[>ec)ully  in  hia  work  on  tbe  Lord's  Supper 
H  1I8SI),  be  bud  appeared  aa  the  defender  of  the  disiinciive 
H  Lotheran  faith  — a  faitb  to  which  he  bad  shown  bis  devotion 
B  in  ISI3,  by  leaving  tbe  State  Church  of  rrnesia.  to  take  part 
H  with  tlie  peneeuted  Old  Lutherans.  This  fuitb,  in  tnf>r»  tbaa 
H  om  vital  respect,  be  has  recently  abandoned.  Most  conspicuous 
H  among  tbe»e  changes  are  two.  tbe  6ntt  of  which  really  neces- 
H  ritated  tbe  second.  Kahnis  abandons  thedootrincof  the  proper 
H  and  supreme  divinity  of  Jceus  Cbriat,  and  give*  Him  the  place 
^Ukigncd  by  the  theory  of  Sutiordi nation.  In  doini;  thin  be,  of 
^^lleenity,  give*  up  the  true  doelrino  of  the  Sacramental  Frea- 
■  taee— a  preeence  wliicb  presuppoaes  the  Godhead  of  Cbriat, 
H  nd  tbe  pergonal  ntiion  of  Ilin  human  nature  with  it.  Id 
H  Kalinif'  work,  in  which  he  ainia  at  presenting  an  hiatorico- 
H  K*'^icat  delineation  of  the  Lutheran  Dogmatics,  be  unfoKIc 
H  thtae  changes  of  view.  Ilis  presentation  of  bis  theory  and 
H  vgniuent  on  tbe  Lord's  Supper  •  is  as  follows : 
H  "  Tbe  fact  that  in  tbe  exposition  of  the  words  of  tbe  Instilu- 
H  tion  ibo  teachers  of  the  Church,  in  all  ngee,  have  been  divided 
H  itKo  two  oamii«,  the  one  holding  to  a  verbal  twnw),  the  other  to 
H  *  tQeiapborieal  sense  of  the  derisive  wordn,  is  in  ilwif  enoagh 
H  to  let  ttoundn  to  too  confident  a  aecnrity  on  either  side.  Where 
H  difficulties  exist  of  the  character  which  here  meets  us,  it  ia  well 
H  Inlay  down  projtositioiiB  to  which  assent  may,  with  justice.  W 
H  demanded.  Filter :  It  is  beyond  dispate,  that  the  proposition, 
F  Tbe  bread  ia  the  body,  the  wina  is  the  blood  of  Jnus,  literally 

Disked,  ia  iinpomible.  As  in  every  proposition  the  subject  ia 
placed  in  identity  with  the  predicate,  by  mean*  of  the  copala, 
\a  such  a  way  that  the  subject  ntanda  to  the  predicate  in  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  general,  it  follows  that  there 
con  be  no  lo^cal  meaning  except  in  a  proposition  in  which  tlio 
Mibject  stands  to  the  predicate  as  tbe  individual  stands  to  the 

■  bw  L«lta*iU«bc  Dofniailk  kiMoriMk-|«BrtlMh  dirceiiellt.  Ltipi.  ISSl.  T«L 
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nion  «-ith  the  bodjr  and  Wood  of  Christ  (Ahendm.  127~i 
coneeqnently  ia  suoh  before  1h«  vuting  und  drinkinE;.  lil 
bread  (wine)  be  the  euhject,  tho  litem!  lucAninE'  Iju  Ii 
•bandoued.  To  this  we  are  ncoe«eilat«d  hjf  iJw  propoai 
'  Thi«  cup  is  the  New  Covenant  in  My  blood,'  inasntach  aa 
impowiblv  that  a  chalic-e  of  wine  can  itself  be  tbe  cove 
relation  Wtween  God  and  man  established  bjr  Cbrirt  in 
death,  llip  only  exposition,  therefore,  is:  This  cnp  is  a 
of  the  iicn-  covenant  in  My  bIo<Ml.  The  Buppoeition  that 
and  blood  stand,  by  melonomy,  for  sign  of  body,  sign  of  I 
(Oicolampadios,  Calvin)  ie  untenable  No  iiuoh  nietofi 
can  be  shown.  Th<^  prop«>«ition  is  tike  coantleas  otlief 
wbich  the  predicate  in  Jigiirative.  Thus  we  say  of  a  st 
This  ia  Blnoher;  of  a  serpent  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth: 
is  eternity.  The  siippoaiiion  of  a  symbol  is  justified  bj 
manifest  sytnbolical  character  of  the  whole  transaction, 
bread  which  is  hroken  is  tbe  body  which  is  broken  {kibnf 
for  us ;  tho  wine  which  is  poural  out  of  a  large  vessel  int< 
ehalioe  Is  the  blood  which  is  thed  for  tis  (ekf-hnnomenony  ' 
the  breaking  of  tho  brciid  has  a  sjK-cial  siirnificance  ia  al 
by  tho  dosigiiation  of  the  hrcad  which  we  brfai:  (1  Cor.  x. 
parallel  with  the  onp  which  ik  Uets.  So,  also,  in  Baptism 
aubmef^nce  beneath  Ibe  wator  is  n  ■yiuMiral  act  (p.  > 
Had  it  been  tho  glorified  body  which  Je«tita,  at  the  Instita 
oOcrcd  in  tho  bread,  It  might  be  inia^ned  that  somd 
though  Alill  in  r  mysterious  and  obscnre  manner,  there  ws 
impartation  of  it.  But  the  body  which  was  to  be  put  to  dt 
which  stood  I>efore  the  disciples,  could  not  be  the  object  d) 
participation. 

"  To  this  point  tbe  cxpoaition  of  Zttingti  is  justified, 
tliat  it  is  impossible  to  stop  here  Ctdvin  acknowledged, 
fiuled,  because  he  ro«tcd  the  tever  of  bis  sacramental  tbeor 
hypothesca  destitute  of  Scriptural  support.    In  the  w 
*Thi8  do  in  remcmlirntice  of  Me,'  our  Lord  commanded 
this  Sapper  should  i>e  celebrated  from  that  time  on  in  < 
memoration  ot  llim  -,  and  it  has  been  bo  done  to  tliU  day. 
fifi«n  as  it  is  i«lel>rated  Jesus  dispenaes,  by  tbe  liand  of; 
niaiBtrant,  bread  and  wine,  as  nigna  of  Ilia  body  and  Ui 
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'poeition.  This  \*  Mj  body  (My  blood),  tho  sabject  ia  not 

bread  (wiii«).     When  tbe  dctcrmiiiutioii  of  ihti  subject  is  in- 

volred,  it  is  ilecide<l  upoii  tbe  one  hHnd  by  the  conucctioii, 

oo  the  otbor,  by  the  predicate.    Tb«  «oDiicctioii  dviiiauds  as 

bJACt  bread  <win«),  as  predicate,  body  (blood);  and  in  this 

ly  tli«  eipoaition  found  itaelf  diret^ted  to  tbe  supposition  of 

ioterual  connection  of  br«ad  and  body,  and  of  wine  and 

lood.  in  which  the  predicate  gtvee  prominence  to  the  chief 

aUtance.     Thus  the  physician,  in  giving  an  eeaenco  in  wat«r, 

ayu:  This  is  a  cordial.     The  'this,'  in   such   a   sentence,  is 

euence  and  water,'  the  predicate  is  the  chief  substance. 

%*lien  Chmt  says, '  My  wonts  nro  spirit  and  life,'  from  words 

as  ilie  subject,  which  am  [Mflly  spirit,  partly  letter,  He  cducea 

tte  Msential  substance.    This  mode  of  spcuch,  to  which  Luther 

pret  tb«  name  Synecdoche,  is,  in  itaclf,  adnii«eible.    The 

nUy  queation  to  be  raised  is.  Is  it  admissible  here?    To  a 

ROewed  inveatigation  which  we  have  given  the  aubject,  on  tbe 

irinctple  'day  teachelh  unto  day,'  the  difiiculties  connected 

tbia   view  have   presented  themselves   with   increasing 

Aooording  to  the  couueotion,  the  *  this '  is  that  wbtoh 

took,  brake,  gave  them  to  eat,  that  is,  the  bread.     In 

cue  of  the  cup,  the  subject  is  expressly  specified  aa  '  this 

Op.'    Now  cup  (chalice),  by  the  fiimiUar  metonomy  'container 

'br  thing  contained,'  stands  for  that  which  it  contains.     But 

wbal  the  chalice  contains  is  wine.     Clirial  doe*  not  say, '  That 

Viuch  ye  now  eat  is  My  body,  that  which  ye  now  drink  is 

Ity  blood,  but  thai  which  t  gite  you  to  eat  and  drink,*  conse- 

fDeaiJy  i«  such  in  advance  of  tlie  eating  and  drinking.    The 

l^litrioH  is  the  drink,  as  it  was  in  the  chalioe  before  the  dia- 

<iliks  drank.     Unt  he/art  the  eating  and  drinking  it  is  still, 

ieeording  to  the  Lntheran  doctrine,  bread  and  wine,  not  the 

ly  and  blood  of  Christ.     But  that  pofM-n'on  means  the  wine. 

'h  nndrunken  is  affirmed  in  I'aut'a  exposition  (1  Cor.  x.  16): 

Tbe  enp  of  blessing  which  we  b1e«s.  Is  it  not  the  commnnloa 

tbo  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  tb« 

munton  of  the  bcnly  of  Christ  ?  *  in  which,  beyond  dnobt, 

bnad,  as  broken  for  eating,  tho  cup.  as  blessed  for  drink- 

b  called  tbe  commanioa.  That  which  plaoea  os  to  comma- 
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uioo  with  tlic  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (Abeudin.  127 1 
cotiM<inently  is  such  before  the  cutiDg  and  drioktDg.  Bi 
br««d  (wiue)  bo  th«  subject,  the  literal  meaning  has  t< 
abandoned.  To  Oils  we  arc  necessitated  by  the  propoei 
•  This  cup  is  the  Xcw  Covenant  in  My  Wood,'  inasmuch  ui 
impoaeiblc  that  a  chalice  of  wine  can  tlM>lf  be  the  cot< 
relation  between  Qod  and  man  established  by  Cbrist  in 
death.  The  only  exposition,  therefore,  ie:  This  cap  is  a 
of  the  new  corenaut  in  My  blood.  The  supposition  that 
and  blood  stand,  by  metonomy,  for  sign  of  body,  sign  of  I 
(<KcoInDipadius,  Calvin)  is  untenable,  Xo  sucb  nictoi 
can  be  shown.  Tli«  proposition  is  like  eoantlMS  othei 
which  the  prctlicale  is  figaniiTe.  Thus  vre  say  of  a  st 
This  is  Blucber;  of  n  serpent  with  )m  tail  in  bis  month: 
is  et<Tiiity.  The  aappo«ition  of  a  flym)K>l  is  justifiod  bj 
manifest  Bymholirfll  character  of  the  whole  transaction. 
bread  which  is  brotfn  ie  the  body  whiirh  is  broken  (tUm 
for  Ufi ;  tlie  wine  which  is  poured  out  of  a  large  vessel  ini 
chalice  is  the  blo<)d  which  is  shed  for  n»  {etrhunom^non). 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  bus  a  special  gigoificance  ia  si 
by  the  designation  of  tbo  brvnd  which  wo  Oreak  (1  Cor.  X 
pamllol  with  the  cup  icAiVA  tee  iUs«.  So,  also,  in  naptism 
submergence  Iteneath  tbo  water  is  a  eynilM>li<>aI  act  (p, 
Had  it  been  the  glorified  body  wbich  Jesus,  at  the  [iiaiiin 
offered  in  the  bread,  it  might  be  imagined  that  some 
though  Btill  in  a  mysterious  and  obscure  manner,  there  w( 
inipurtation  of  it.  Bui  iho  body  which  was  lo  bo  put  to  di 
which  stood  l>cforc  the  disnptes,  could  not  be  the  object  q 
participation.  ^1 

"To  this  point  the  exposition  of  Zicin^t  is  jtistifiraP 
tbat  it  is  impossible  to  stop  here  (hlrin  acknowledged, 
failed,  bccauiw  he  rested  the  lever  of  bis  sacramental  theof 
hypotheaea  destitute  of  Scriptorml  support.  In  the  w 
'This  do  in  remembraiice  of  Me,'  our  hord  commanded 
this  Suppi-r  sbould  be  celebrated  from  that  time  oa  in  4 
memoration  of  Him  ;  and  it  has  bceu  so  done  to  this  day- 
often  as  it  is  <.-c]ebrut«4]  Jesus  dispenaes,  by  the  hand  of 
minislraut,  bread  and  vine,  as  signs  of  His  body  atMl  14 
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ordained  by  Him.  But  signs  ordnined  and  diBpensed  by  Qod, 
througb  Christ,  arc  not  symlwla  —  which  would  leave  it  undo- 
Urmiuod  bow  much  or  how  little  we  are  to  impute  to  thctu, 
bat  nre  a  visible  word  of  God  (p.  018).  With  the  words  of 
Cbrist, '  This  do  yc,  t»  ofl  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of 
Me,'  the  upoatle  linkfl  the  dednrfttion :  '  For  as  often  as  yfl  cat 
of  this  hrcftd  ntid  drink  of  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  He  come.'  Inasmuch  as  the  Supper  is  a  participa- 
tion  of  bread  and  wino  as  signs  of  the  sacrificed  body  and 
blood,  it  is  a  memorial  feast  in  which  the  guest  ooiifeSMnMi 
faith  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ.  But  be  who  makes 
each  a  confession  before  tbo  Charvb,  in  reality  must  do  it  in 
a  state  of  mind  fitting  it.  *  Wherefore,  whosoever  Bball  out 
this  broad,  or  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  bo 
guilly  (oidrAfts)  of  tb<>  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord'  (r.  27). 
^oehoSt  literally,  bound  for,  when  it  has  the  eenae  of  guilty,  U 
conjoined  with  the  genitive  either  of  the  sin,  or  of  the  penalty, 
or  of  the  person  and  thing  involved  in  the  criminality  incurred 
(BU-ti:  on  Heb.  ii.  16.  U.  339  soq.  cf.  552).  As  immediately 
before,  the  Supper  is  spoken  of  as  a  confession  of  the  dcuth  of 
Christ,  we  cannot  well  understand  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
othernnse  than  as  referring  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  sia 
of  which  the  unworthy  comnmnicant  makes  himwif  guilty 
I  (Lev.  V.  1-17  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  22 ;  2  Mace.  xiii.  fi).  He  who  con- 
feases  the  death  of  Christ  unworthily  is  guilty  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  All  men  are  gnilty  of  the  death  of  Christ.  But  he 
who  believes  in  Jeaan  Christ  seeks  from  Jeeos  Christ  forgive- 
ness of  the  sin  which  crucified  Christ,  But  he  who  receives 
forgiveness  of  his  sin  is  thereby  alwolved  from  the  guiJt  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  He,  consequently,  who  receives  the 
8appvr  unworthily,  really  confesei-n:  I  have  slain  Christ,  and 
does  not  receive  forgiveness  from  that  sin,  and  is,  consequently, 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  this  passage, 
beyond  doubt,  bo<iy  and  blond  have  the  sense,  death  of  Christ: 
'  Wherefore  let  a  mini  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  cat  of 
that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cop.  For  ho  that  catetb  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  him- 
self, not  dittcuniiiig  the  Lord's  body.    For  this  cause  are  inRDy 
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weak  ftnd  sickly  among  you,  atid  many  sleep '  (v.  28-30). 
OQwortliy  rcc^ptiou  of  tho  Supper,  wliich  involveii  bo  gn 
guilt,  pnxlucca,  also,  a  serious  punieliment.  lie  who  eati 
drinks  l>rc«d  and  wine  in  the  iSnpper  ad  if  they  were  ooni 
fond  and  ooninion  drink,  without  considering  that  bre*d 
wiiic  are  tbe  t>ody  and  blood  of  ('hrifit,  draws  upon  binia^ 
io  eating  and  drinking,  a  penalty.  Upon  the  body  into  « 
be  reoeivea  bread  and  wine  he  draws  aickueas  and  death 
is  at  onoc  apparent  that  such  results  cannot  be  explaine 
tbe  theory  that  this  is  a  mere  eynibolical  transaction,  in  « 
there  lies  just  so  oiuuh  as  faith  puts  into  iu  This  ttat 
dained  and  dispensed  of  God,  throngh  faith  to  Christ,  b 
its  subetanco  tho  divine  word  oouocrning  tbe  sacrificial  d 
which  word,  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  iiistitiitod  this  fu«i 
parts  to  the  recipient.  Inasmuch  s-s  tbe  word  of  tie 
Spoken  or  written,  never  goes  forth  void,  but  is  a  aan 
death  unto  deatU  to  every  one  to  whom  it  is  uot  a  savor  i 
unto  life,  BO  in  the  Supper  tbe  word  concerning  the  at* 
death  of  Christ  is  not  merely  set  forth,  bat  Christ  appli 
by  the  hand  of  the  miuistrani,  to  the  recipient  for  I>o<Iily  I 
tion.  Bat  a  visible  word  of  God,  which  Christ  applies  t 
indindaal  after  the  manner  of  aensible  receptioD,  is  a  4 
matlal  umm*)/.  The  same  result  is  reached  by  atteiitirelj' 
tideriug  1  Cor.  x.  13,  scq.  The  discourse  is  of  saorificial : 
As  in  Israe)  Iho«o  who  ate  of  the  sacritice  entered  into  tfa 
lou'ship  of  the  altar,  so  thoac  who  |»articipated  io  the  baoi 
on  the  llcatbvn  sacrifices  entered  into  tbo  fellowship  ot 
gods  who  are  Demons.  He  who  drinks  the  cup  of  the  '. 
caimot  drink  tbe  cup  of  ]>enions,  and  be  who  participati 
the  table  of  tbe  Lord  caituot  take  part  at  the  table  of  Den 
'The  cup  of  bleasiog  which  we  bl«es,  is  it  not  the  commu 
of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  ii 
the  communinn  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  For  we,  being  n 
'  arc  one  bruad  and  one  body:  for  we  are  all  partAkors  of 
one  bread  '  (v.  16,  IT).  As  tbe  sacrilicial  flesh  of  th«  Jen 
l{eathen  united  them  with  the  altar,  and,  consequently, ' 
the  God,  or  the  gods,  to  whom  the  altar  wa«  ri-arwl,  soil 
bread  of  tbe  Supper  the  communion,  that  is,  the  mcdiua 
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imanion  (that  (hrougli  whicb  the  communion  in  made)  with 

lie  body,  the  wine  the  communion  with  the  blood.     Bod/  and 

of  Chriat  cannot  here  mean  the  glorified  coqjopcal  iiatara 

Chriat,  bat  only  that  which  is  Mcrifiood,  that  la,  tlio  death 

Chriet,  because  otherwise  the  point  of  compftriaon  with  the 

rificial  feast  is  lost.     The  death  of  Christ  ia  the  sauriticu; 

and  wino  the  sacritioial  nieal.     Utit  here  again  bread 

id  wine  are  not  a  more  syntltol,  but  a  sign  which  is,  at  the 

time,  u  mfiiiitm.     Not  faith,  but  bread  and  wine,  brin^a 

■to  union  with  the  sacritioed  humanity  of  OhriHi.     Aa  the 

rificial  flc^h  i»  not  ordinary  flesh,  but  a  medium  of  fellow* 

Lwith  the  divine  being  to  whom  it  pertains,  so,  also,  in  the 

r,  bread  is  not  ordinury  food,  but  a  medium  of  fellowship 

lb  the  aacrificed  corporeal  nature  of  Christ,  to  whom  it  per- 

ftloa.     Bread  and  mne,  conxtjumtty,  signs  of  the  body  and  Uood 

•iit,are,in  nriiuoflKe  instilulion  (^  Ckrislt  tke  aaeramenlal 

F^  iMe  body  and  Uood  of  Chriat,  which  wen/,  comtaandtd  h/ 

applia  to  the  death  of  Christ.     The  Mcrificinl    death  of 

is  a  fact  of  the  pnst,  which  abides  only  in  its  power, 

at  is,  in  the  reconciliation  with  God,  which  is  ita  work.    Ite, 

]ttent[y,  who  partnkea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  worthily, 

.  is,  in  faith,  receirca  the  rirtue  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that 

(fergiTeQess  of  sins.     At  this  point  leather's  doctrine  is  vin- 

I,  according  to  which,  for^voneas  of  sins  is  the  proper 

■  of  the  believing  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper.    This 

oe  Luther  rested  on  the  words:  Broken  for  the  forgivo- 

of  sins,  which  he  explained,  not  of  the  death  of  Christ, 

■t  ef  the  impartation  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper. 

I  word  conivrning  the  forgiveneaa  of  sins,  not  the  reoeptioo 

the  glorified  body,  is,  to  him,  the  main  thing  in  the  Uacr»- 

i)t.    The  iMidy  of  Christ  is  to  him  but  a  pledge  of  the  word. 

Dt  in  this  mode  of  apprehending  it,  the  oxpiMtitinn  of  ttonunon 

Inniy  not  tenaUe,  for  that  word  can  only  refer  to  the  saeri' 

:  death  of  Christ,  aa  even  the  Formula  of  t?onconl  teaehea 

Im.  99,  209).     But  even  if  (his  exposition  were  aban- 

1,  tbc  relation  of  the  word  touching  the  forgivaneas  of 

I  (o  the  glorified  body  would  remain  ct>mplctely  unadjusted 

Ira.  868).     Finally,  how«ver,  Luther's  dfKttrine  ignores 
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the  weight  which  ib  attached  to  the  death  of  Christ  both  by 
the  words  of  tlie  institution  and  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  tbe 
Supper.  Ill  all  the  passages  which  we  have  just  been  consider 
ing,  the  languid  has  reference,  not  to  the  gionSed,  bat  to  the 
broken,  or  given  body,  that  is,  the  sacrificed  body.  Even  if 
the  Supper  was  not  instituted  in  connection  with  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  yet  Paul,  in  the  words  (1  Cor.- v.  6,  7), 'Christ 
our  passover  is  Bacrificcd  for  us,'  and  Johu  (John  xix.  36),  bj 
applying  to  the  unbroken  hody  of  our  Lord  the  Old  Test*- 
ment  coinmiind  that  the  Paschal  Lamb  must  not  be  broken 
(Kxod.  xii.  46 ;  Pa.  xxxiv.  20),  represent  the  death  of  Christ 
as  a  paschal  sacrifice.  Wo  have  seen  (Dogm.  I.  262  seq.)  tb>t 
in  the  Passiovcr  lay  the  germ  of  the  later  worship.  It  waa  t 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  eacrificial  meiL 
The  fulfilling  has  separated  into  two  elemeuts  tho  two  parti 
of  the  Paschal  Feast,  the  offering  and  the  eating.  Christ,  tbt 
Paschal  Lamb,  was  sacrificed  on  Golgotha,  at  the  timewbes 
the  paschal  lamb  was  offered  in  the  temple.  This  Bacrifice, 
which  Christ  offered  in  His  own  body  to  God,  is  the  fulfilling 
of  all  sacrifices,  and,  consequently,  the  last  sacrifice,  and  bH 
an  objective  atoning  efficacy  for  all  men,  and  forever  more. 
After  this  sacrifice  has  been  made,  the  appropriation  of  it 
remains,  until  Christ's  second  coming,  the  essence  of  theS<i{^ 
per,  the  transfigured  paschal  festival.  In  the  bread  broken 
and  the  cup  blessed,  God  imparts,  through  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whose  name  it  is  dispensed,  not  merely  a  sign,  but  a  vieible 
word,  which,  to  the  believing  recipient,  is  a  medium  of  com- 
munion, a  word  concerning  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesae  Chriit 
He  who,  in  faith,  partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine  aa  the  S«» 
ment  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  receives  the  fruit  of  ti< 
death  of  Christ,  to  wit,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

"But  even  with  this  the  significance  of  the  Sapper  is  not 
exhausted.  To  this  the  Passover,  the  type  of  the  Sapperi 
already  points.  The  ^^suhal  supper  was  not  a  mere  apj»«prit- 
tion  of  the  propitiatory  virtue  of  the  paschal  sacrifice.  It  *• 
the  supper  of  the  living  fellowship  of  the  people,  of  ■  nnityof 
families,  M-ith  God  (Dogm.  I.  262  seq).  The  Lovd^  Sof^iii 
consequently,  also,  no  bare  appropriatioa  of  tfarl  ' 
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rirlue  of  the  death  of  Jeaus.  Th«  hlood  of  the  eacnfice  which 
was  offered  to  God  is  the  lifo  which  hiw  paMud  through  death, 
and  luaki'S  atoncmoiit  fur  thv  m\*  of  riivii  (Dogni.  I.  271  scq., 
and  584).  In  the  New  Tvstniiiuiit,  coinMsqucMtly,  tho  blood  of 
Cbriet  is  not  mcruly  n  coiiuroto  cxiirciwioit  for  doiith,  bat  means 
the  life  of  thiit  donth,  thut  ii*.  tlic  propitiatory  power  of  it, 
which  fort-'vcr  dwells  in  the  corporeal  nAturo  of  Christ  which 
hiu!  passed  throuEfli  dcitth  (Rom.  lii.  2.j ;  Eph.  i.  T;  1  John 
i.  7  ;  Ucb.  ix.  25 ;  xiii.  20,  and  aee,  on  them,  Olshuusoii,  llar- 
Icsa,  I>e  Wotte,  Bleek:  Abeiidm.  C3  se-q).  He,  tlioroforc,  who, 
in  faith,  grasps  the  death  of  Christ,  receives  tho  prnpitia- 
torjr  virtue  of  the  blood  of  Christ  —  tho  virtue  which  dwells 
in  the  glorified  body  of  Christ.  Hcnco  St.  John  (1  John  v. 
6-8)  styles  the  Supi^wr  iiiinply  'the  blood.'    A«  the  appearing 

I  of  Christ  stood  butwoen  wiiter  (Unptisia)  and  blood  (death), 
thua  water  and  blood  still  testify  of  Him.  The  Wood  which 
testifies  of  Ilira  can  bo  nothing  but  the  Supper.  The  sub* 
ItODce  of  tlie  iiupper  is,  consequently,  Christ's  death  as  a 
^wer  of  atonement.  But  lie  who  receives  thi?  power  nf  tho 
glorified  bodily  nature  of  Christ,  rec4>ive8  in  himself  Christ's 
bodily  naturti  itself,  and  in  and  with  it  the  entire  living  Christ- 
Thia  is  the  mystical  ineoiiing  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  John 
vi.  J««UH  Christ  calls  Uimticlf  the  bread  which  has  come  dowu 
from  heavun,  which  gives  lifo  to  him  who  oats  of  it.  From 
this  thought  Ho  advances  in  v.  ol :  '  And  the  bread  which 
1  will  give  is  My  llcsh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  tho 
world.'  After  the  otfonee  wbich  the  people  took  at  liim,  Ho 
expreasee  this  thought  still  more  strongly :  '  Verily,  I  say  unto 
Kyou,  except  ye  eat  the  tlesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His 
Hblood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eiiteth  My  HeHh,  and 
Hdrinketb  My  blood,  bath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
Hftt  the  last  day.  For  My  tiesb  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  hlood  is 
drink  indeed.  He  that  eatetb  My  flesh,  and  drinketh  >[y  bloixl, 
dwellelh  in  Me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  and  I  live  by  tho  Father,  so  he  that  oatoth  Me,  oven  h« 
shall  live  by  Mu.  This  is  that  bread  which  cjimo  down  from 
heaven :  uut  as  your  fathers  did  oat  manna,  and  are  dead  :  ha 
that  catoth  of  this  bread  shall  live  forever '  (v.  5S-.JV9).    Tho 
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bread  of  life  which  has  cnme  from  hoAven  h  th<>  (iirirw  pa 
•litf  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  eat  Ihie  breftd  can  have  no  fl 
meaning  than  to  appropriate  Jesas  in  faith.  Kow,  ai  J 
attaches  to  the  eating  of  His  flesh  ami  the  drinking  of 
blood  lh«  saiiie  operations  which  are  attributed  to  faith  (i 
and  to  tb«  eating  of  tbo  br«nd  of  bc«v4>n  {v.  50,  5t>,  nan 
•icnial  life.  lh«  eating  o{  the  ilcah  of  Christ  rainnot  be,  sp 
Caliy,  anything  else  than  the  eating  of  the  brcnil  from  hn 
that  is,  the  faith  which  anites  with  Ohriitt.  The  fli?«h  of  CI 
which  lie  give*  fop  the  life  of  the  worid,  ia  His  Kody.  win 
to  be  given  in  death,  that  is,  is  His  death.  Eating  the 
and  drinlcing  the  blood  can,  consequently,  only  mean 
receiving  in  us.  in  faith,  Jesus  as  the  Crucified  for  ua. 
ia  the  condition  of  salvation,  of  living  f^lowship  with  CI 
of  eTeriaflling  life,  of  Ibo  rceurrcction.  H«  who  reoeiv 
himaelf  Jmu«  Christ  in  Hiti  body  nod  blood  given  to  d 
receipts,  in  this  bodily  natnre,  slnin  for  o«,  the  life  of  ■ 
Christ,  which  fillnbim  with  the  powers  of  eternity.  Tbei 
of  thia  pro|>o()ition  Ilea,  beyond  donbt,  in  this,  that  tb«  p 
of  the  slain  bodily  nature  of  Christ  ia  Absorbed  into  tlie  j 
fiecl  bodily  nature  of  Christ ;  so  that  he  who  graapa  the  i 
ficod  bodily  nature  of  Christ  with  its  prt^itiatory  p< 
tt^ther  with  thu  glorifivd  corporeal  nature,  is  filled,  t 
with  the  entire  person  of  Christ.  The  di»eoarM  in  Job 
does  not,  primarily,  trout  of  the  Supper,  bat  uf  that 
which  c«tabli«hos  a  living  fellowship  between  us  and  01 
lint  Christ,  boyond  doaht,  designedly  rciled  the  faith  n 
the  image  of  an  eating  of  His  flesh  and  drinking  of  His  b 
in  order  to  exprrsa  the  mystical  thought  which  suhseqoi 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  t>ody  in  the  Supper,  just  i 
John  iii.  6,  He  expressed  the  idea  of  Baptism.  For  the  fait 
of  the  exposition,  see  Alwndm.  114  seq.  It  ts  now  atone 
we  voutt  to  understand  why  Jc«uB  calls  bread  and  wine 
merely  signs  of  His  death,  but  of  Hie  body  and  blood,  v 
are  to  I)e  given  to  dcfttb.  Inasmuch  as  Christ  deeignatel 
death  as  a  sulforing  which  is  to  be  endun-d  by  Uia  body, 
blood,  He  means  to  express  the  thought  that  just  as  littl 
broken  bread  ceases  in  he  bread,  and  wine  poured  out 
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be  wine,  ju«t  m  tittle  do«a  that  dissolution  destroy  the  sub- 
stance of  Ilia  iKtdy.  Ho  dnpo  not  give  ua  His  death  to  eat,  but 
His  body.  The  bread  signifies  ChpiatB  Ixidy,  the  bi-eaking  of 
the  bread  the  killing  of  tho  body,  the  eating  of  the  bread  the 
appropriation  of  the  slain  body  in  faith.  The  Cbriatian  who 
grasps  the  stain  liody  of  Christ  in  fnitli,  iipproprmtii!  to  him- 
ef.>lf  the  death  of  Christ,  and  tlic  Ixxly  of  Christ  also,  as  ho  who 
eat*  of  t)ie  broken  brc»d  make*  uae  of  the  breakiui(  that  he 
may  receive  into  him  the  bread.  He  who  eats  the  bn^kcn 
bruud  coniinute*  it  into  hie  organism,  consequently  into  his 
Ufe.  He  wlio,  in  faith,  gra8|i«  the  alain  body  of  Jeaus  Christ 
makca  it  living  by  receiving  into  hiniwlf  ita  vital  power,  that 
is,  ita  jioiver  of  atx>tiouteiit.  If,  noic,  iJial  ichtch  the  bod>t  of  Cftnsl 
SHffcrtd  in  drath  inkerts  in  the  gtori^ed  body,  then  he  tcko  reeaees 
Mr  atoning  pmcer  immanmt  in  iht  glorified  bodjt  rtceivfi  into  him- 
atlf  the  glorified  body  itsdf,  and  in  and  tcith  it  the  whole  Christ. 
Tbia  is  the  truth  which  lies  in  the  Lutheran  exposition  of  the 
wnrda  of  institution.  We  cnnnot  grasp  the  slain  body  in  faith 
witliout  receiving  the  glorified  body  into  us,  because  the  virtae 
of  tho  fliain  body  ties  in  the  glorified  body.  This  reception  is, 
it  is  true,  no  eating  and  drinking,  but  a  spiritunl  reception  by 
biitb  a»  a  niedimn.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  spiritual  eating 
and  drinking  (1  Cor.  x.  8,  4, 12, 13.  Sec  Abendm.  145,  seq.) 
He  who,  in  faith,  recoivoa  Christ's  body  and  blood,  ruceiTca 
the  whole  Christ  into  himself  (John  vt.  59),  whieli  can  take 
place  in  no  other  than  a  spiritual  manner.  As,  finally,  the 
fieast  of  the  Passover  wa»  a  fcaat  of  fellowship  in  wliieh  the 
people  of  Israel  were  contemplated  as  one  great  family  of  God 
(Dogm.  T.  26A),  so  ia  the  Ijord*s  Snjiper  a  feast  of  fellowahtp  in 
which  they  who  eat  of  the  one  bread  are  one  body  (1  Cor.  x.  17)." 
Such,  without  abridgment,  is  Kahnis'  own  statement  of  hia 
new  faith,  and  of  tho  argument  for  it.  The  feebleness,  vacilla- 
tion, and  self-contradiction  involved  in  it  are  beyond  expression. 
At  some  point  or  other  it  exhibits  tho  characteriHttc  weakness 
of  almost  e\'«ry  falM  view  which  has  ever  been  taken  of  tliei*iip- 
per.  It  ia  artificial,  and  yet  not  artistic ;  it  is  confused  rather 
than  complicated ;  for  with  all  ita  elaboration  it  in  not  diHIcnlt  to 
disentangle  it.  It  weara  the  air  of  a  self-tormeuted  rattoni 
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which  aliandonit  the  fuitlt,  nnd  ia  ashmmed  of  its  apostasy 
does  nr>t  jiro[ioac  a  ainj^le  new  point.  All  its  iiwues  were 
%ffi  niftde  and  met.  It  is,  in  part,  Zwingliaiiiam  trickec 
with  rhetoric ;  in  part,  Calvinism  reached  by  oiruui  tons  b}->pi 
in  jmrt.  s  reprodnclion  of  the  weak  point  in  the  Syngrs 
Sueviciim — in  short,  a  clnniajr  Bi)propriation  and  fusk 
exploded  views,  which  yet  aasnmes  the  air  of  original  disoo 
It  distributee,  after  thi.-  nmnnor  uf  u  liutitKinnn,  alternate  I 
and  morAcle  to  Zwingli,  Citlvin,  and  Luther;  but  ocrtaiol, 
this  merit,  that  it  would  unite  them  bo  fur  that  th«7  v 
pufeclly  agroc  that  nnch  a  view,  on  ituch  grounds,  is  a 
aU&  Such  of  the  [loiiita  made  by  Kahnis  as  have  not 
anticipated  in  the  previooa  p«rt  of  our  diacnMiOD  will  be  I 
np  in  what  foUowiw 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Kakkis  tAk«(«  the  tme  viewc 

1.  -ii.*    D.  <t6C***arj  force  of  "ia;"  and  in  this  ia  id 

VitiKa^Mb-  p|et«  conflict  with  the  maBS  of  ralionalidnj 

rationaliHtic   interpretation   from   Zwingli  to 

hotir.     The  last  refuge  of  this  interpretation  has  been  i 

word  which  Kahiiis  surrenders.  fl 

Thue,  Bk  WrrTB's  note  on  ifu  is  this:  "In  these  cflH 
wonl«  the  lt*i  (which,  in  the  Aramaic  denah  hua  gyfA^ 
not  expreiuied)  is  the  bare  logical  copula,  and  can,  in  itsell 
as  well  amount  to  a  real  is  (wi  lAither)  or  a  symbolic  u 
is,  tignijits  (so  Zictn^i).  But,  in  fact,  the  latter  sense  oli 
admissible ;  for  the  discourse  and  transaction  is  symbolioal 
that  in  John  xx.  '2'i  (Uo  breathed  on  thom,  and  eaith 
them,  Ri-ceive  yo  the  Holy  Ubo«t>,  and  in  this  instam 
least,  the  actual  body  of  Jesus  could  not  have  been  tbsM 
of  discourse.     Emu'  has  the  latter  sense  in 

"  Luke  xii.  1.  Beware  of  the  leaven  o/lhe  Pharisets,  wt 
hypocrisy. 

'*  Heb.  X.  20.  Through  the  veil,  thai  is  to  my  (•w*'i«.)  (ii 
dw  istj,  Ilis  flesh.  ' 

f  John  ziv.  6.  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life:  nfl 
Cometh  unio  the  Father  but  by  Me, 

"  John  XV.  I.  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  My  Father  isi 
bandman. 
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"John  XT.  5.  I  (im  the  viiM,  y©  are  the  braufhea-  he  that 
bi<lcth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  SAiiie  bringeth  forth  mach 
•nit." 

Mbtsr  adds,  ae  a  proof-tcit,  that  ia*i  ")8  the  copula  of  the 
'mbolic  or  nlleporio  nciiw.  " 

Qal.  iv.  34.  Which  things  are  an  allegory.  For  these 
vfoi)  are  the  two  covenants. 

LaiME,  for  the  allcgorieal  and  synibolioal  occurrence  of  hri, 
dds  to  Meyer  and  I>c  Wctte  us  proof,  only  Ex.  xii.  11.   Ya 
>1I  eat  it  (the  Inrnb)  in  ha«tc;  it  i>  the  Ixird's  paaaovcr. 
OLSHAtrsKK,  to  show  that  the  mdho  of  "  dgniflea  "  is  postiUt, 
tea:  1  Pet.  i.  28.  The  word  of  the  Looi  endnreth  forever. 
nd  this  is  (mjt«  it  uri)  the  word  whioh  by  the  fre*pel  >« 
ched  antoyon.     Philem.  12.  Thou,  therefore,  ret^ive  him, 
(nxiAi),  mine  own  bowels,    John  x.  7.  I  am  the  door 
sheep;  x,  9.  I  am  the  door:  by  Me  if  any  man  enter 
,  be  shall  be  saved. 

In  other  writers,  I«th  of  earlier  and  later  date,  we  have  them 

,ttons,  ae  aesnmed  parallels  to  tlie  saeramentAl  words :  Oen. 

26.  The  seven  good  kJne  are  seven  yeara ;  the  seven  good 

art  seven  years. 

With  the  Calvinists,  in  their  theory  of  exhibitive  sign,  theee 

were  favorites:  Tilns  iii.  5.  The  washing  of  regenem- 

aa  if  Baptism  were  cnlled  regeneration.   1  Cor.  x.  4.  They 

of  that  spiritnal  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock 

M  Christ.     John   i.  32.  I  saw  the  spirit    descending   from 

ten  like  a  dove — ae  if  it  were  said  the  Spirit  is  the  dove. 

e  of  the  most  recent  writers  against  tlic  Lutheran  view  lays 

on  the  passage;  "  AH  flesh  (is)  gra«»,"  which  ho  thinks 

Ibputably  means  "  All  fle«h  is  LTKB  grAM;"  and  thus  proves 

lat "  is  "  may  mean  "  is  like,"  and  t  lull  the  projio^ition  of  the 

ipper,  stated  in  fall,  is:  "  This  hrMd  is  (ike  My  body."     It  is 

the  woni  *'  is  "  is  not  in  the  original  of  either  Isaiah  or 

',  but  if  it  were,  the  interprolation  propoecd  would  stand, 

general,  where  it  now  stands;  for  wheii  we  change  such  a 

i:  "All  flesh  is  grass"  into  "all  fleah  m  like  grass," 

*'/i*f  "is  derived, not  from  the"i»,"iespeeially  wh«i 

not  there,)  but  from  the  "ymss."    Consequently,  we  may 
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■ay:  All  fie«b  U  ym«!(-like;  X«pol«oD  U  fox-like.  The  c 
foully  wouri(]«  Lit)  own  ilivory,  when,  not  at  all  to  th«  { 
for  tlio  purpiwe  lie  lias  in  vioft',  be  says :  "  'ITie  mert  jtuia 
don  of  the  subject  and  predicate,  mlhout  the  tntcrvfuing  « 
(tbe  '  t» '),  U  comnion  in  most  laiignagea,  particulariy  ll«b 
and  more  rspeciaUy  in  metaphorical  languagf  ,-"  tbat  ia,  tb«' 
in  which  the  metaphor  liee,  according  to  tbe  critic's  tbeot 
not  only  not  necessary,  but  the  very  fact  that  language  is 
jthoritfti  leads  to  itsomtmon.  The  streea  of  the  metaphor 
Solent  apoo  the  "  U,"  as  to  squeeze  it  utterly  oat  of  tbe 
teDc«. 

1.  Of  tho  viows  of  tbe  critic  io  re^nl  to  metapbc 

involved  in  tbe  uopola,  with  which  the  posail 
vma-HOtM  of  hi«  intcrprvtaliou  of  "is"  stands  or  falls. 
M^sreiinK  iiw  cnough  to  wiy  that  tJi«y  arc  arrayed  agnini 

iinivcT«Al  Juilgni«ut  of  ratioiial  men ;  that  lb 
defiance  alike  (o  (be  «tnlenien(9  of  tbe  most  lo^nted  and  c 
moat  popular  works.  He  suys  tbat  in  such  a  si-ntcni-c  as 
"  Napoleon  ia  a  fox,"  Xapoleon  is  literal ;  which  is  very 
and  so  also,  he  says,  is  fox.  The  one  would,  cooaeqni 
mean  the  man  of  that  name,  and  the  other  would  moan, 
ally,  the  animal  of  thnt  name.  Hence  Napoleon  ia  lUa 
animal  of  the  genua  Vulpis,  with  a  otraight  tail,  yellowi 
atraw-uolored  hair,  and  erect  earo,  Imrrowin^  in  the  « 
remarkable  for  his  cunning  and  bis  fondneifui  for  I; 
hens,  and  other  small  animaia."** 

2.  IIow  will  onr  critic  resolve  this  sentence:  "! 
Emperor  of  France,  and  a  great  fox  ?  "  If  "  »>  "  be  liten 
"/ox"  bo  litoraU  Ibcu  lie  actually  is  a  literal  fox;  if 
means  is  like,  then  Napoleon  is  like  the  Kiii{>cror  of  Fi 
If,  moreover,  when  wo  say  Napoleon  is  a  fox,  the  w«t 
means  tbe  literal  animal,  what  ts  meant  by  it  when  somi 
adds:  That  fox  will  be  cauglityet?  Is  itlhe  literal  auiiu 
the  genus  Vulpis,  with  the  Atraight  tail  and  tbe  fondoM 
gccsv,  which  is  then  meant  t  and  yet  cannot  a  child  bm 
the  word  fox  is  used  in  tbo  second  caM  aa  it  was  in  the 

3.  Tbe  critic  himself,  witen  he  oomee  to  exi>lain  tbe  pk 
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tliAt  "f9fiit«"  U  not  safficicat  08  tlio  moaning  of  "is," 
bat  that  be  must  make  it  meitn,  "  rcKiublm  in  his  reputed 
conning."  The  verb  "to  be"  moans,  then,  "to  re«cmbtc  in 
reputed  cunning  "when  it  comes  before  the  word  "fox;"  it 
also  nieana  "  to  reaemble  in  repotedfirmnesa  "  when  it  comes 
before  "  rock ;"  it  meana"to  resemble  in  reputed  feoblpnetw" 
when  it  cornea  before  "graflB;""to  reaemMe  in  reputed  flweet- 
DflM  "  when  it  cornea  before  "  roee."  In  other  words,  it  meana 
evvrj-thing  eonoeirabic  wbirb  begins  with  "  rosemble,"  and  has 
■iieb  a  range  of  nu-niting  tltat  wc  might  M>t  aside  a  Ta«t  host 
of  wonii  with  which  oar  latigiinge  ie  now  cncumbcrod. 

4.  To  delino,  in  n  liifpuU'd  cuto,  t  he  word  "  t>  "  by  "  i.«  like" 
ta  to  do  what,  in  its  own  nature,  ia  iiiaooumtc,  and,in  the  prea- 
ent  case,  i»  absurd,  for  it  repeats,  in  the  definition,  the  word  to 
be  defined.  If  ■*!>"  by  itaelf  means  "is  like,"  what  doea  it 
IDean  wbeo  combined  with  the  word  "like"?  If,  when  it  ii 
Hid  "  Xapoleon  i>  a  fox,"  it  means  "is  like  a  fox,"  what  doea 
H  mean  in  the  sentence  thns  prodnce<l  ?  Define  the  word  "  is  " 
in  the  soatence:  Napoleonic  a  fox.  Now  define  the  word  "is" 
In  the  aeotenee :  Napoleon  is  like  a  fox. 

The  nme  objection  rtrttialtg  holds  against  all  the  other  pro- 
poecd  dcfiniliorts  of  "  ia."  "  Signifies  "  means  "  t>  a  sign  of; " 
"symbolizai"  toeuia  "r»  a  symbol  of."  If  Thia  i'*  my  body 
me«mi  Thia  u  a  aign  of  my  body,  then  This  is  a  sign  of  my 
body  means  This  ia  a  mgn  of  a  sign  of  my  ttody ;  and  this 
icoewed  "  ia  "  having  the  same  force  again  of  "  is  a  sign,"  we 
kave  an  interminable  aeries  in  which  nothing  ia  or  can  be,  but 
crerj-thing  must  be  the  sign  of  something  else. 

&.  What  dcif*  oar  critic,  on  his  theory,  make  of  soch  oxprea- 
i  this :  Louis  Na|ioteon  is  like  a  lamb,  bat  is  a  wolf, 
nerenheless!  Why  is  it  that  when  we  ask  what  a  thing  Is, 
and  the  reply  is;  It  is  like  so  and  so,  we  r^otn:  Wo  did  not 
ask  yon  what  it  iatikr, hat  wbatiti^f  "He  is  not  my  brother, 
bat  he  is  exactly  litf  him."  How  c«n  terms  which  are  the  very 
apposite  to  each  other  in  one  ciise  li4>  synonyms  in  another? 

IL  How  doea  this  theory  suit  whore  the  arti(^  U  used  in 

phor:  "  I  am  Ifi^  door."     I  am  like  the  door?     What  is 

door  Christ  ia  like  1    And  if  He  is  only  like  that  door,  would 
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it  not  be  better  to  find  the  door  itself?  "liMxthe  viua." 
or  what  IB  tb«t  vine  wbicli  Chmt  is  meroly  like!  "Ye 
the  branches."  Who  arc  the  br«nch«ft,  in  fact,  if  the  difci 
are  owrcly  like  the  branchea?  "  I  am  the  way,  (Ae  troth, 
(Ae  life."  What  in  the  real  way,  the  real  truth,  the  real 
which  Chrixt  nii>rely  reaeinUes? 

Hon-  does  it  eait  when  a  pronouH  is  added  in  tnetap 
"  Israel  is  my  flock ; "  Israel  is  like  my  flock  ?  "What  tt^ 
r««l  flock  which  Israel  is  like?  fl 

now  doea  it  suit  when  ait  adjt^w  w  used  in  metspbor 
am  the  true  Shepherd  "?  Who  is  actually  the  tnie  Shep 
whom  our  Saviour  is  merely  liket 

How  doc«  it  suit  when  qualifying  noting  ant  added:  " 
rock  of  my  strmt/th;  rock  of  salvation;  to  come  t  •  the  rot 
Isratl ;  upon  thiti  rook  1  will  build  my  ehuvh  ;  I  toy  iu  Ziy 
a  rock  "t  Where  ia  tho  theory  in  these  that  the  metapfa 
not  in  the  nouuT 

Uow  docs  it  suit  in  such  phrases  as :  "  Meased  be  my  roi 
Is  some  one  who  ix  like  my  rock  the  object  of  bteeaing  ?  **■^ 
Thee  will  I  rry,  0  Lord,  my  rock."  If  fos  in  metaphor 
literal  fox,  what  does  our  Saviour  mean  when  He  say 
Herod :  "  Go  tell  that  fox  "  T 

Can  anything  be  more  clear  than  that  the  metaphor,  in 
caM-«,  lie«  not  in  tho  substantive  verb,  which  is  unchangin 
its  meaning,  but  in  the  noun  ! 

Will  the  critic  picaae  tell  us  the  canon  by  which  h«  st 
it,  that,  in  a  certain  case,  where  "  is  "  connects  two  non 
tivea,  it  means  or  does  not  mean  "is  like"?  How  do* 
know  that,  in  the  sentenoo:  *' Louis  Xn[>oleon  is  Enjpei 
the  "is"  does  not  mean*' is  like,"  and  that,  in  the  phi 
"  Louis  Kapoleon  is  a  fox,"  it  does  mean  "  is  like  "?  Itoei 
the  name  Emporor,  ia  the  one  case,  and  tho  name  fox  ii 
other  nettle  it?  When  he  simply  bean  thus  much:  "Ts 
leon  is,"  ho  cannot  tell,  on  his  own  theory,  M-hether  "  is  "  m 
"  m"  or  "  is  like."  The  metaphor  must,  then,  lie,  not  in 
verb,  but  in  the  name ;  hut  it  is  conceded,  that,  in  the  Li 
Supper,  it  dM^s  not  lie  in  tho  name  ;  tlK-rcforv  it  is  not  t1 

When  Wendeliu  (d.  16&2)  published  his  system  h«  t 
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"  The  main  controversy  a  on  the  mwiiiing  of  the  word  '  is,'" 
and  then  states  what  had  thon  come  to  be  the  accepted  position 
of  hia  party:  "'Is'  is  taken  forKigoiRca:  'Thin  is,  that  is,  this 
ngnitin  my  body.'  On  luvount  of  thitt  tignijUnUioH  {propter 
hanc  «igiiiftcatianem|  of  the  eitpuia,  or  verb  is,  we  say  that 
Chriat'a  words:  'ThiR  is  my  l>ody,'  outfit  not  to  be  umUrslood 
liUralty  "  (non  debere  inlelligi  proprie).  From  Zwingli's  lime, 
io  &ct,  tbia  baM  Iteen  the  position,  almost  without  exception, 
of  all  who  have  attempted  to  defend  the  metnphorii-fll  charaiv 
ter  of  the  words,  and  this  is  the  pofeilion  of  nioet  writer*  of  that 
icbool  now.  Yet  oo  invincible  are  the  facts  and  prindples  that 
T  the  retrc»t  to  "  i))."  ae  the  point  for  a  last  struggle, 
\y  of  the  best  Zwinglian  aiid  Calvinisiic  writers  ,.,„,, ,^,„  ,, 
t  ibemselves  compelled  to  abandon  it.  At  the  ik*r«Mi>jiM> 
'bfljgiDDing  of  the  Lxintroversy  Cnrlstadt  niid  OCco- 

ipadiiis  ndmittod  that  "  is  "  has  the  exact  force  olaimm]  for 
by  Luther.     On  tMs  point  they  atood  with  Luther  against 
fZwingli.     They  concnrned  with  Zwingli's  doctrine,  but  denied 
validity  of  his  proof.     They  eappoeed  him  to  have  reached 
truth  by  a  proceea  of  error.     His  concliuion  was  right, 
:h  the  reason  whirh  led  him  to  it  was  wrong.    The  threa 
reached  a  common  result  of  inference?,  though  each  ooe  of 
thrve   pn-misee  implied  the  falsehood  of  the  other  two. 
after  the  violent  cout roveruea  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ben  both  partica  bad  so  many  reaaons  which  made  the  most 
rful  appeal  to  natural  pride  not  to  aliauilun  a  position  with 
hioh  thc-ir  caue  hod  bean  identified,  Calvinistie  theoIoglaQS 
the  first  rank  confcased  the  old  position  in  regard  to  "  is  " 
(inly  unt(»iable.    Thus  Kxckkrnaxn  (d.  l&Od)     frt^nutu. 
:*  **t5ome  maintain  that  there  is  a  tro[te  io  "*"**'* 
eopQia,  a  pof>ition  whioh  it  is  imposaibia  (o  approve.  .  . 
eamiot  be  a  trope  in  it."    Still  more  extraordinary  is 
admisBion  of  PiscATon  of  Herbom  (d.  lf}26)  who,  following 
in  eontroveray  with  Damei.  IIopfman'i,  of  HelmstiMlt  (d. 
1611),  bad  folly  committed  himiielf  to  the  jHifiition  whose  falsity 
B  to  confer.     Id  his  first  work  he  had  said  :  "  I  afflrm 
!  metonomy  liee  in  the  subatantive  verb  *  ia,'  and  Ifrvm 
•  8jM««.  ThMbt-  IlL  8. 
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il  in  tliia  way:  That  metonomy  ih  either  in  the  Eitbj«ct,l 
the  predicate,  or  in  the  oopuluof  th«  proposition.    But  it  i 
in  tkr.  aui^fft,  ntw  if  il  in  the  prtdHeate,     T^refort  it  ia  i» 
copula."   The  rt'iily  of  IIoppmasn  wm  ho  coniplvtv,  that  a  r 
almost  without  parnllol  iu  coniroventy  took  placo.    Pit 
aoknow1«<lgc<l  thiit  his  [losition  was  untenable:  "  I  hun^ 
like  a  gladiator  who,  iiicaiitioualy  haiKliinj;  his  swoni,  wo 
himwif  with  it. .  .  There  cannot  be  a  irojie  in  the  ooputn 
In  brief,  before  I  enter  on  this  third  etrn^le,  I  brtraci 
former  opinion."*     The  rip««l  acbolarebip  of  the  moat  p 
period,  even  under  Calvioislic  pn>{M)6WM)OQ8,  Hhovra  the  wii 
R.LI.....  of  Pi»eator'»  retraction.    Dr.  Edward  RoBiKSoi 
»,t»M.  K.k.1.     example,  the  prcat^wt  of  American  New  Teeta 
lexicographers,  if,  a«  a  Puritan,  he  had  been  swayed  by  a 
aciooB  doctrinal  influcii<«  (for  of  cousctous  misrepreeeiiti 
he  was  in<»ipablo),  would  have  been,  of  course,  on  this  f 
adverse  to  the  Lutht-mn  view.     It  is  n  happy  thinfc  foi 
truth  lierc,  that  this  eminent  scholar,  who  so  happily  comi 
tbe  rcaults  of  English  and  (Jerman  culture,  saw  and  oxpr 
the  exact  truth  <hi  thia  point.     Hti  says  of  cimi:  "The 
rimi  is  the  usual  verb  of  existence,  lo  he  ;  and  also  the  i 
logical  copula,  connecting  subject  and  predicate :  I.  As  the 
of  existence,  (o  Af, /i*  cjrtrf,  to  have  exiutenee.    11.  As  Ihelo 
copula,  connecting  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  to  be  ;v> 
the  predicate  specifies  who  or  what  a  person  or  thing 
respect  to  nnturt.-,  nrigin.  office,  condition,  circnmslatiee8,s 
place,  habit,  dispoeition  of  mind,  etc,  ete.     Mul  tfurae  idea 
lu  in  tit  predieale,  asp  not  m  ins  copom,  which  mtrdy  ami 
the  prtiiicate  trilh  (fit  sufffcct."     What  Robinson  says  la  oni 
the  elementary  phtlcdogical  trutlis  on  which  Mund  thin! 
when  onoe  the  point  is  fairly  bmiight  )>eforo  their  minds, 
iiot  differ.     Thus,  for  example,  we  hare  in  Bagster's  Of 
Lexicon :  t  "  Al'i'it,  ft  verb  of  existence,  to  he,  lo  ezitl ;  a  » 
eopuia  lo  the  m^tct  and  predicate,  and,  ther^ore,  ih  itself  tt 
ing  the  force  of  the  sentence  oxly  by  ita  tonae,  mood,  etc"    '. 
•flue  Btntemcnt,  word  for  word,  ia  made  by  Qneen^tt 
"  GrMk-Euglieh  Lexicon  to  the  New  Teetament.''^       ^| 

•  8oh«T««r;  C«lUg.  Aalioalr.  Ufm.  170*.  4(«.  bU.  f  Lod^o*.  IUA.  1 
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Tlift  point  on  which  tho  confusion  of  itnpcrfcot  or  carctcsft 

iM^olnrflhip  so  often  ninke^  it«  blunders  is  brotigltt  out  clenrlj 

riiy  Dp.  Robinson  when  he  my» :  "  The  substaktivb  op  the  prk- 

nrcATB  often  txpmstg  not  wlint  the  flnbject  actually  la,  but  what 

it  is  like, or  is  orconnled  to  be;  ao  that  eimi  may  be  rendered  to 

I  be  accounted,  etc." 
Dr.  Philip  Schapp,  ia  his  note,  in  his  tranelution  of  Lange'B 
Mattliow,  Baya : "  Tho  cxuct  nut  ure  of  the  relation  "  (expressed  by 
the  copulu)"  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  snhjeot  and  the  pre- 
dicate," that  is.  dovs  not  dejicnd  upon  any  mutationa  of  mean- 
ing in  the  copula,  utid  this,  ho  says,  "is  nu  acknovrledged  lair 
of  thought  and  hin^uago."  He  adds:  "It  is,  perhaps,  nioro 
correct  to  say  that  the  fi^ro  tn  theeo  cases  dors  not  lie,  as  is 

tvsaattxf  Assumed,  in  tho  auxiliary  verb  nti,  but  cither  in  the 
subject,  or  more  usHallij  in  the  predicate."*  Kahxis,  na  we 
havo  seen,  acknowledges  that  his  new  view  can  find  no  support 
in  the  copula,  and  says,  very  correctly :  "  From  the  copula  'is' 
tbo  figurative  no  more  than  the  literal  can  be  proven,  in  the 
proposition,  The  copula  hIIowk  of  no  change  of  meaning. 
Those  who  say  that '  is '  is  equivalent  to  signifies,  mr<iR  to  say 
that  either  the-  subject  or  pn-dicatc  of  a  proposition  Is  to  be 

» taken  figuratively. "t 
Becaote  of  this  very  inflexibility  of  meaning  in  tbo  oopnU 
"iB."  the  tmnslnttotis  which  desert  the  direct  arrangement  of 
tho  subject,  copula,  and  pr«dic«tc,  drop  the  "is."  and  merge 
the  whole  thought  in  one  complex.  In  this  ca^e  the  pretender 
to  knowledge  is  apt  to  be  drawn  into  (he  fallacy  that  the  words 
_  which  have  ihelocality  of  tlie"i8"  tranfllate  the"ia;"  whereas, 
f  tn  fact,  they  translate,  in  whole  or  part,  the  eabject  or  predi- 
CAte.  Let  us  take  Luther's  version  to  illustrate  L.ithwi  v«f. 
this.  Where  "  is  "  stand*  in  tho  original  in  varions  ""• 
comhinationa,  Luther's  version  has  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  renderings,  and  yet  "ia"  has,  through  tho  whole, 
it«  one  fixed  sense:  all  tho  diversities  arising  from  the  connoc- 
tion  of  tho  "is"  — hono  from  the  "ia"  itself.  Thus  Ocn. 
jxxvii.  12{Kcb,):  "  I  thidlbr  m  hit  eyes  as  a  deceiver  j  "  Autbor- 
I  izod  Version:  "I  shall  sr^'in  to  him  as,"  etc.;  Luther:  "And 

*  I.aii(«'l  Halllioir,  4'1.  f  IfOfiii*!.  I.  01". 
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shall  be  fMecmtd  (geachtet)  before  him,"  etc.  Does  i\ 
iud  Tereion  mean  to  translate  '* »  "  hy  "  seem;  "  or  does  Li 
Divan  to  translate  it  by  "  esteemed  "  t  Kot  at  all ;  bnt  ii 
caMs  tbe  complete  idea  "  la  be  in  bis  eyes  at"  is  exprcse 
th«  more  indirect  form,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that " i 
ItcrfL-vlly  litonil  In  its  moauinf!,  in  order  that  the  complex 
m&y  be  reached.  Jacob  mast  really  and  literally  be  as 
ceiver  to  jni»tify  the  stiitenicnt  that  he  will  be  Mteenked  as 
We  are  not  aware  of  an  instance  in  which  Luther  oses  "b 
ten"  where  "is"  occurs  in  the  original.  In  Ezek.  xli 
(Ileb.):  "  It  shall  6e  to  him  to  the  year  of  liberty  ;"Aath( 
VeraioD:  "It  shall  be  his;"  Luther:  "Ue  shall  jxtaaes 
sitzen)" ;  not  that  "  is  "  means  to  possess,  but  that  to  bet 
or  be  his,  doc*  mean  to  po«»et!&.  The  pronoun  is  iuvolf 
the  translation.  Dcut.xxviii.  13:  '-TboujiWf  Af  abovoo 
Luth«r :  "  Hover  above  "  (Scbweben).  The  adverb  is  iavi 
laaiah  xv.  6:  "There  w  no  green  thing;"  "There  g, 
{w&ibaet).  The  subject  conditions  the  translation. 
So  inflexible  is  the  substantive  oopola,  that  "  is  "  m 
■■■n»i<ch>u~  written  in  a  central  column,  and  the  ingeoni 
wutarihi  »p.  luai!  may  be  defied  to  write  a  rational  solgt 
the  one  side  of  it,  and  a  rational  predicate  od 
subject  on  the  other  mdo  of  it,  to  connect  which  shall  n 
the  addition  of  any  word  wbalevcr  to  the  "  i«,"  or  th«  I 
lution  of  any  other  word  for  it.  I'urthcnnoro,  wc  may  I 
the  word  "is "such  qualifying  tcnnfl  as  will  luoet  disi 
assert  that  it  is  to  be  uuderstootl,  literally  speaking,  wi 
metaphor,  dropping  all  symbolical,  allegorical,  or  figm 
langsagc,  and  it  shall  thereby  only  the  more  efl*ectaaUy  ai 
as  proof  that  in  the  very  cases  of  dreams,  allegories,  and 
hies,  and  such  like,  as  are  cated  to  sbour  a  departure  froi 
literal  force,  that  literal  force  is  actually — if  such  a  tbl 
possible  —  intensified.  "Is"  is  the  great  transmuter  0 
figurutivo  into  the  literal. 

it,  ftra 

S**«ii  Mra                       dropping  ajmbol  mtcv  yean. 

Thg  If^Tiin  otthtt  riiarliite*                "          allpgorj  hjfnaiij. 

TIta  two  f>ii»m                        "         Cgurti  u«  two  ptimti 

Til*  ncd                         lilvnllj  ■jivakitig  (h«  i*«iA 
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Ttie  "  is  *'  is  juat  as  literal  in  a  metaphor  oa  in  t'l.c  plnlticAt 
and  most  proaaic  sentence.  Those  who  deny  this  show  that 
thejr  do  not  see  the  real  point.     The  seven  ears  literalli/  art 

,  seven  yean,  though  the  seven  earn  are  not  lit«ral  ears,  but 
drcain-«ar8.  If  tboy  wore  literal  cans,  they  could  not  be  years. 
Th«  leaven  of  the  PbHri»iK^M  liiirally  is  hypocrisy,  but  the  leaven 
of  the  I'harisooa  is  not  literal  leaven  ;  if  it  were,  it  could  not  be 
hypocrisy.  The  two  woinon  Utendly  arc  the  two  covenant*, 
but  the  two  women  are  not  literal  women,  but  allegorical 
women.  As  natural  women  they  could  not  bo  covenants.  Th« 
•ecd  liicrally  ix  the  word,  but  the  seed  '\»  not  literal  sued,  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  the  wonl  —  it  is  (iosptil-soed.  Now,  in  the 
COM  of  metaphorical  leaven,  oeed  or  bread,  there  is  a  metaphor 
to  drop,  bnt  in  the  case  of  literal  leaven,  Boed,  or  brea*!,  there 
ia  no  metaphor  to  drop;  hence  seven  natural  eara  of  corn  can- 
not be  seven  yean,  nor  can  wheat  or  rye  be  the  word,  nor 
baker's  bread  bo  Christ's  body.  "  This  is  My  body  "  can  mean 
bat  one  thing,  bo  far  as  the  is  is  involved :  This  literally  is  My 

1  body.  If  thfrc  i»  a  metaphor,  it  luust  He  in  the  word  "  body." 
Ib  it  Christ's  literal  bo/lij  which  is  m«Bnt?  If  the  body  which 
is  given  for  us  be  Christ's  literal  boily,  then  tho  sentence 
can  mcim  only  one  thing:  This  lilorally  is  My  literal  body. 
When  we  soy  "the"  Church  ia  Christ's  Iwdy,  wo  mean  that 
(he  Church  litcnUttf  is  Christ's  body  —  literally  is  that  which 
IS  called  Chriats  body  by  the  apostle.  Then  the  <iUQBtion, 
Is  there  a  metaphor?  means,  la  literal  body  meant?  Tb? 
answer  here  is,  Xo;  it  is  the  aeaembly  of  believers  in  Christ. 
If  the  aiMMille  had  written.  The  ('hnrch  is  the  body  of  ChriaC 
which  was  crucified,  he  would  have  written  nonsense.  Why  ? 
It  Eeems  incredible  that  on  a  basis  so  slight  should  huva 
rested  the  oppoeition  of  millions,  for  conturic«,  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  The  whole  thing  is  aipable  of  a  rediictto  ad 
absurdiim.  If  -'is"  means  "is  a  symbol  of,"  then  R^hH,,!*,*^ 
the  right  way  for  our  Lonl  to  have  announced  •»"'' 
the  doclriou  of  a  true  pre«cnoo  would  have  been  to  any :  "  This 
is  mil  My  IkhI/;"  which  would  mean,  "This  is  not  a  symbo! 
(if  My  body,"  the  inference,  of  course,  Iteing  that  aa  it  is  not  a 
aymbol  of  the  body,  it  is  the  body  itself.    On  this  stylo  of 
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intcrjirctnfion,  n-c  are  lo  go  throngh  tlio  New  Twitainwiv 
whatever  it  aiwert*  "  w,"  we  are  lo  cteclttrc  is  not,  but  it  ou 
ByRibol;fttid  whatever  it  «Mertii  ia  not,  we  are  to  declare  is 
«  Rjmbol,  and  therefore  the  reality.  God  is  not  a  Spirit, 
ifl  tlieeymlml  of  a^[ririt ;  and  they  be  no  fiymbola  of  gods  wl 
are  mnde  with  bands,  and  are,  of  c-onse<)tience,  rcnl  gods.  I 
hath  chosen  things  which  are  not  eyrabols  to  bring  to  naa 
things  that  aru  symlMls  —  that  is,  He  has  choeen  the  thi 
that  are,  to  bring  to  nothing  the  things  that  are  notl 
already.  O  glorictua  inter|irKrttttion!  throwing  into  tbe  st 
tbe  ideA  of  the  Boeptio  who  wished  to  take  nil  the  "  oott " 
of  iho  Coniniandments,  and  put  them  into  the  Creed" 
ntatx;hleM  canon  which  covers  all  speech  —  the  aifnple  ou 
nhAlever  is,  in  not,  and  whatever  is  not,  ia.  ^ 

Aa  aroand  tl>e  words  of  our  Lord,  uttered  by  Hia  owal 
or  breathed  into  Ilis  apostles  by  His  Spirit,  the  cxHitroveny 
gathered,  ao  in  tboae  words  alone  can  the  solution  of  their  I 
mystery  be  fountl.  The  words  thcmaclve*  arc  a  perfect  mil 
faith,  and  if  they  have  not  brought  the  whole  Oburch  1 
unity,  it  is  bec<auso  not  all  have  otiidied  them  otiough  in 
right  spirit,  tiod  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  making  a  revelalini 
man  by  Unguugu,  of  nc»oeMiry  Bubjected  His  own  word*  to 
na«  Hia  em-  1***  ^^  language ;  and  if  I  he  whole  nominal  Chs 
M  ro  I*  of  Christ  ever  agrees  in  the  doctrine  of  the  En< 
fist,  the  agreement  will  be  reachwl  under  tbe  a 
nary  aid  of  the  (spirit,  by  the  right  application  of  the  lawl 
langniigc  to  the  in«]rtred  worda.  The  most  vital  queatio| 
the  <x>titrover<*y  is,  indeed,  one  to  wbtdt  even  now  the  Bad 
Church,  the  unreformed  Weetem  Church,  and  tbe  port 
Church  of  the  West  —  the  Lutheran  Church  —  return  thoM 
answer.  The  doctrine  of  the  objective  proaence  of  the  hi 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Suppi-r  is  the  faith  of  a  vast  nii|| 
iiy  in  Chriitcndom  now,  as  it  bos  been  from  tbe  beginnii 
end  mischievous  aa  is  the  error  of  transubetantiation,  it  ^ 
leave*  the  foundation  of  the  KucbanHtie  myatory  uodettro]! 
irhile  the  ratioiioli'^tic  opjioeitiou  dtwtroys  tlio  foundation  it« 
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ratioualUni  iteclf  cannot,  witboat  doing  violence  to  tli« 
cknowliMlged  onliuury  laws  of  lunguugo,  read  into  tlio  words 
the  Supjxjr  «  iiic(»pljork-al  nunsn.  Hundle  tbcMi  words  of 
iir  Loni  118  boldly,  couitlruc  tlieni  from  as  low  u  lcv«l  as  tlioiH) 
'ordiu»ry  nioii, still  no  nieULphor  van  bo  found  in  tbeiii.  Tbis 
rrion  we  hope  to  prove  hy  a  careful  inve«tigalion  of  tbe 
laoietital  printripies  of  melapbor,  whioli  we  ehsU  reduce  lo 
ftl  slatemeiita,  and  endeavor  to  illustrate.  We  shall  try 
I  pKMnt  the  rhetoric  of  tbe  metaphor  in  the  relation  it  bears 
I  its  logic 

L  The  metaplior  belongs,  Aocordiug  to  a  distinction  undo  hy 
le  writers,  to  the  rhel«rieat  figure,  as  distinguisLod  from  tli« 
atieai  Hgure.  Tbe  distinguishing  ditici-unce  between  tbo 
figure  and  tbo  jfraaimatictd  is  that  tbo  rbtMorical  is 
.  upon  an  idtal  rcluliou,  the  kn^nmuitiottl  u|M>n  a  rt<d  one, 
what  is  U;licvod  to  be  suoli.  To  nay,  llu  kovjut  ,  nr,-,^,,.-,] 
\  foot)  table,  tbis  ponM;  i*  gold,  this  cup  is  coIFm,  "^  ntiaam 
I  Inltitt  is  wine,  in  to  u«e  a  ynimmatual  figure ;  ""^ 
'lb*  rdatioD  of  ibe  subject  to  the  predicate  is  that  of  reai 
vyance.  There  ia  a  real  pune  and  real  gold,  n  re*!  cop 
(real  ooftee,  a  real  Iwttle  and  real  wine ;  and  the  figure  turns 
iy  uitou  the  identification  of  the  thing  conrcyiug  with  the 
Bg  conveyed,  both  I>eing  real,  attd  the  thing  conveyed  being 
innicated  in  some  real  respect  by  means  of  the  thing 
BWying. 

Again,  we  say  of  particular  liooks  of  thv  Bible :  Tbis  book  la 

1,  this  book  is  John.     Tbis  is  a  grumiuatical  figure,  for 

relation  of  authorship  is  rcsl  on  which  the  identification 

■ts.     There  is  a  real  book,  written  by  a  ri'al  Issiuh,  a  real 

B,  and  hcnco  \v«  give  llto  uamu  uf  the  author  to  bis  work. 

■  We  say:  Hero  is  my  Milton,  take  ilown  that  Shukspvare, 

Borka  is  in  iwclvo  volumw,  1  have  read  Hoinor  tbroogh ; 

tvt  |»elures:  This  is  a  Knphael,  this  is  a  Salvator  Kosa,  this 

lAeopf  from  Titian,  this  ia  a  Canova.     Is  your  Madonna  a 

or  a  Michael  Angelo?     All  ibese  are  grammatical 

IFM,  for  they  imply  a  r«al  relation  between  the  author  or 

who  proiliiciM  anil  the  book,  or  work  of  art,  pnxlncie*!. 

kin,  we  say  :  Uis  pen  is  able,  bia  pencil  is  artistio;  mean* 
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ing  that  the  writins,  of  whioh  the  pen  h  the  ttintrument, 
picture  n-hich  is  painted  by  the  pencil,  have  these  qnAlitiefi 

Again,  we  say  of  a  portrait  or  a  statue:  Thia  picture  is  W 
ington,  this  etatae  is  Xapoleon.  The  figure  is  grammat 
for  the  identification  is  based  opon  a  real  likeness.  We 
«ay.  This  picture  is  mrnttt  tor  Washington  ;  bnt  it  is  not  W 
ington — it  is  no  more  Washington  than  it  is  any  otber  t 
that  in,  the  identification  lacks  the  reality  of  likeness. 

Again,  n-e  nay :  ilia  bmin  ]»  dear,  his  band  is  ready ;  bcc 
of  a  rtal  relation  between  the  thought  and  iut  organ,  the  b 
—  the  energy  and  its  orj;an,  the  hand. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  figures  which  may  be  called  gi 
matica).  The  one  is  Metonouy,  baaed  npnn  a  rfal  rt\t 
between  cause  and  efteet,orof  subject  and  adjun<^t ;  (he  aec 
Syseci>ociik,  butM?d  upon  a  real  relation  of  the  whole  am 
parts,  or  of  the  genus  and  its  spec-it's.  The  question  hei 
not  whether  the  words  of  the  Sap[icr  contain  a  gramma 
figure,  but  whether  (hey  contain  a  rhetorical  one  —  not  whe 
there  is  in  Iheni  a  inetonomy,  or  a  syneedoche,  but  wbe 
there  if)  in  them  a  meijiphor?  ^H 

II.  Rhetorieal  figurnlive  expressions,  under  whateTC^ 
of  speech  they  are  couched,  or  however  modified  in  form,' 
suppose  a  starting  proposition  which  may,  ordinarily,  be  el 
11.  Mrtaphm  reduced  to  a  noun  subject,  connftiled  by  the  CO] 
ttimittovntm.  "  is  "  with  a  noun  pretlieate.  The  word  of  Qi 
sharp,  cutting  to  the  dividinjf  asnnder  of  soul 
spirit,  implies:  tjod's  won)  ia  a  sword.  Man  flourishi!*  IB 
morning,  in  the  evening  he  is  cnt  down,  and  witlieretli :  Mi 
a  flower.  The  righteous  grown  in  majesty,  his  roota  «fi 
forth  by  the  river  of  life,  and  his  fruits  fail  not :  The  right) 
man  is  a  tree.  To  this  simplest  form  the  words  of  the  Iml 
tion  are  reduced,  if  they  are  ntetaphorieal ;  Thia  (bread)  is 
body. 

UL  In  a  metaphor,  in  the  form  of  a  noun  subject,  coniM 

ni.  K*ii«iwr  ^y  *'*^  substantive  copula  with  a  noun  piedifl 

■inj*  tn   um  the  metaphor  al^cajfe  lies  in  tho  pratuvU,  iMt4 

the  Bubjeut,  t 

1.  This  is  so  clear  in  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  ractaph 
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propositions  of  this  clans,  in  which  the  sabj«c-t  coniM  Gnt, 
,  DO  one  can  ilispute  it.    Wc  will  present  a  fvw  illustrations 


TABUl-AR   VIEW. 

A'oiin  Sid^teL 

Copula. 

Noun  Predicate. 

Ood's  word 

ia 

a  sword. 

_        All  flesh 

u 

grass. 

f         Herod 

K 

a  fox. 

The  OBurer 

tt 

a  Icofh. 

e  slanderer  of  the  dead 

■( 

a  hyena. 

all  the*o  proj^in#itions,  in  which  t)ie  simple  and  n«ual  form 
the  luolnpbor  is  pnvcntcd,  it  will  not  be  dvuiod  tbat  the 
Mnpbor  lies  in  the  prcdicute. 

2.  The  prindple  holds  equully  good  —  though  nn  unculti- 

ktcd  render  in»,v  not,  perhnpR,  as  instantly  and  roiidily  sc«  it 

in  ihe  iniyrial  arranyement  of  poetical  style,  in  which  the 

ticaU  conira  first:  as,  for  example,  if  we  nay:  A  swort]  — 

I's  word ;  firsn  —  is  all  flesh  ;  a  fox  —  ia  llernd,  the  snb- 

id  predicate  are  precisely  the  aame  as  before.     It  ia  still 

word  that  is  the  sword,  not  tbo  sword  tbat  is  God's 

,  and  so  with  the  others.    There  is  no  new  proposition; 

is  a  mero  change  in  tbo  order  of  the  old  one. 

8.  Tbo  principle  bolde  good  —  though  it  requires  yet  a  little 

reflection  to  sec  it  —  when  the  mrds  whieh  cxprcssod 

and  pmJi<-ate  recur  in  an  inverted  order,  with  a  new 

ation  as  (he  restill.     For  example,  in  the  aentenee, "  I^vo 

beaven,  and  heavwi  ia  love,"  there  are,  undoubtedly,  (iro 

itions, — not  one  proposition  with  two  arraiigernents,  as  in 

examples  under  2.    "l>ovc"  has,  under  one  genus,  two 

ifi«  sonsm  in  IkhIi  proi"**i(iona,  and  in  the  firat,  heaven  is 

!  frtdieaU,  and  niraiis  exquisite  happiness,  and  in  the  second 

;  is  the  subject,  and  means  the  estate  of  angela  and  glorified 

The  6rst  pr»|<oeitton  means  tbat  love,  socb  as  ia  felt  by 

-  race  for  each  other,  is  exquisite  happiness ;  the  other  means 

the  heavenly  estate  of  angels  and  the  glorified  is  heaven, 

becansc  of  the  love  they  there  cherish  and  the  love 

tbetv  receive. 
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4.  The  pni)ci|>lie  liolila  jfood,  even  in  a  case  in  whicb  we  m 
to  assert  that  the  prt-dioatw  ouj^lit  to  Im!  the  subject  —  thet 
ject  the  pnMliciito.  "  You  saj:,  the  slanderer  ia  a  acrpcat;i 
rather  n,y  the  Hc-rpcnt  is  n  ftliin<lerer."  Uorc,  untlonhlc 
then)  iin;  Ua  [iropiwitions,  nut  a,  ehntige  of  order  in  ouc  |iro[ 
tioi).  Ill  the  first,  Blunderer  is  llic  subject,  and  ie  literal, 
pent  i«  the  prcdioutc,  and  is  nietaphortcAl ;  hi  the  second, 
pent  i»  the  suhjeot,  and  is  literal,  and  tilnaderer,  the  prcdic 
i«  metaphorical,  precisely  as  owr  rule  a»aerts.  The  force  of 
change  tnnis  on  the  tbnn^ht :  You  H])eak  of  the  ttcrpciit  as  1 
whose  venom  snpplica  the  metaphor  which  intenHitie-s  our  n 
of  the  venom  of  the  slanderer ;  bat,  in  fact,  the  venom  of 
slanderer  is  that  terrihle  thing  wbieh  intensities  our  senst 
the  venom  of  the  serpent.  Such  examples,  then,  do  not  i 
tradict  the  rnle,  hut  are  very  striking  evidences  of  its  tratl 

6.  The  inflexihio  charactttr  of  this  rule  \«  shown  by  tbo 
that  if  the  noun  which  was  the  metaphorical  pn-dicjils  bo  i^ 
ally  made  the  suhjcct  of  n  pro}>osirion,  the  ini«tant  rmult  is  j 
sense.  Thus:  My  Hesh  is  bread,  has  a  clear  sense;  Bret 
my  flesh,  if  it  be  a  mere  inversion  of  order,  with  the  %a\ 
and  predicate  unchan^>d,  has  the  same  sense,  a  little  l«s»  6 
and  popular  in  the  uzprossion ;  but,  Bread  is  my  flesh,  if  b| 
be  the  true  subject,  is  nunsonse.  Here  appliee  what  Kal 
has  so  miserably  lui^applied,  in  hie  argument  on  the  Supn 
Bread,  as  ^mcA,  cannot  be  the  Hesh  of  Christ ;  and  in  meta|]i 
bcrause  the  fli<«h  of  Christ  is  bread,  it  Is  iuipoesihle  that  b^ 
should  be  the  llesh  of  Christ.  j 

Wo  can  auy  that  a  modoNt  girl  is  a  violet,  but  not  tbi 
violet  \*  a  modest  giri  -,  n  f(«hle  man  is  a  bulniKh,  but  a  bull 
is  not  u  feeble  man  ;  a  pnlitician  is  an  eel,  but  nu  eel  is  n 
politician  ;  truth  is  a  lamp,  hut  a  lamp  is  not  tmtb ;  God 
rot^k,  bnt  a  rock  is  not  (iod ;  the  Devil  is  a  lion,  but  a  llo 
not  the  Devil :  the  promises  are  manna,  but  manna  a  not 
promises;  Christ  is  a  lamb,  but  a  Iamb  is  not  Christ;  a 
vomnn  is  a  butterfly,  but  a  butterfly  is  not  a  gay  woman 
proud  man  is  a  peacock,  but  a  peacock  is  not  a  proud  in 
a  church  rebuilt  is  a  phisnix,  bat  a  phisnix  is  not  a  relT 
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cburcii :  a  drunkard  ia  a  perfect  Sali,  but  a  ^rfcct  fiali  it  not  a 
drunknrd. 

From  all  tliis  it  follows  irresistibly  that  if  (borv  be  a  ni«ta- 
plior  iu  tbe  n-orda  of  ibe  Supper,  it  lies  iu  the  iioud  ^^bodg," 
wbicb  is  the  confessed  predicate.  Tbe  friends  of  tbe  metaphor 
ar«  compelled  by  the  lawH  of  Inugusge  to  maintain  the  propo«i> 
ion:  This  literal  bread  literally  is  sometbinn;  which  is  nuta- 
[y styled  tbt  "body  of  Clirist  whtcb  is  given  for  iia." 
tis  iropowibk'  that  tbe  pn>pOKitiun  nbotild  bo:  The  body  of 
hrist  wbicb  is  givcii  fur  us  ia  eom«thin>;  wbieb  is  metaphori- 
|cal)y  styled.  This  brcud :  first,  booauMi  tboy  themselves  deelare 
t  the  This  bread  is  literally,  not  mctuphorii'-ully,  so  styled  ; 
and  st-CDod,  if  it  went  not  so,  bceauae  bread  is  the  8ubjitcl,and 
csnDot  iiivolvu  the  niclnphor,  body  is  the  predicate,  and  must 
involve  tbe  metaphor,  if  there  lie  cue.  So  Gt^lninpailius  voo- 
lendvd  at  ihe  bej^inniug,  and  &o  Kabnis  contends  now.  Tbe 
lest  opposition  to  tbe  true  view  grants  that  the  received  arj^u- 
mcnt  on  its  own  side  has,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  rested  on 
■  palpable  fkllacy.  Kabnis  picks  up  what  Zwtngli  threw  away, 
and  enda  where  (KcolampadiuB  begun.  So  far  as  this  one  point 
it  concerned,  to  wit,  that  if  there  be  a  mctapbur  it  must  lie  in 
tbe  predicate,  (Kcolauipadius  and  Kahuis  are  right -^  so  far 
other  agreed  with  Q'^cotatupadius,  and  Zwingli  ditTvrad  from 
them  both.  Zwingli  deserved  the  severest  lornis  ajtplicd  to 
biiu  by  Luther,  for  failing,  in  so  anaeholarly  a  manner,  (o  boo 
obvious  a  point,  and  the  long  line  of  Zwiugli '•  follower* 
t  to  ha  held  Accountable  before  the  judgment  seat  of  all 
theological  inveitltguiortof  every  achool,  for  the  sluth- 
fal  maDDcr  in  which  they  noqniceced  in  so  palpable  an  error. 
Right  or  wn>iig  iu  itst^lf,  the  current  Zwin]i;liuniam  rests  on  an 
mption  which  la  demonatrably  false  and  prepoaterooB. 
.  TheScBJBCT  in  a  metaphor  is  always  tbe  prihabx  01- 
of  thought:  it  ia  ihaxj'or  irhicA  the  prtdieate  and  copula 
brought  in.*    "Christ  ia  the  nioruing  star:"  Christ,  fAf 


•-Th*  mall  wlilefc  a  ipolitti  lr«p*  (ir«4ii«M  la  l)»e  Mind  Af  lb*  fc«»wr  U  ma 
•f  Ik*  rsiKj«T  osiMT  inAn  iht  ehutjc*  of  ••;««(  miu»>I  bj  lis  Msf 
fMOi  tbe  (ill*  or  lbs  *it»»darf  ob}e«i ;  sbiI  ib«  «*oii«M  vbleb  Is  •aslM 
h  «mM^a«nt  am  UiU  Map."    Sp«1illBB ;  RbMorio,  Ebo.  Brit,  tix.,  MH. 
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sitl^rHy  ii  tlio  primary  ohj«ct,  mid  onl>'  to  mark  his  mi 
the  prc'ilicstv, "  murii'iDg  «tiir,"  lirought  in  at  all.  If  i\* 
at  the  Inittilution  nre  tn«taphori<,-al,  tb«  "  bread,"  as  tii«  « 
ject,  ia  the  primart/  ohfect,  an<)  the  wnrda  are  ottered  for  1 
Bake  of  telling  iia  what  the  l>rea<i  ia,  and  the  IkkI^  is  brMi| 
in  in  a  tfeondart/  KOjf,  to  clejtr  op  the  perception  of  ttiu  char 
ter  of  the  bread.  The  b<*d_v  and  Wood  are  brought  into 
Sappor  for  the  bread  and  wine's  Kike,  not  the  bread  aiv 
for  the  Bake  of  the  bod^-  and  blood. 

V.  This  principle  involves  alao  that  the  primary  oftjV 
metaphorical  proposition  is  always  the  eubjbct.  In  the  oi 
nary  constmction  of  sentences  the  snhject  comes  first,  tbo  | 
dicate  last-  But  on  this  principle  the  inverted  order  will , 
obscarc  to  us  a  perception  of  the  real  subject.  *'  An  open  se] 
cbre  ia  their  throat,"  {Rom.  iii.  IS):  throat  is  the  sntiji 
and  in  Lntbor's  Version,  and  the  King  Jamoa*,  is  put  H 
"The  head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  the  head  of  the  womu 
the  man,  the  head  of  Christ  is  God,"  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).  Cbr 
man,  <Tod,  are  the  subjct^ts  in  the  three  propositions.  In  1 
ther's  Version  they  eome  Rnt.  "  He  that  sovreth  the  p 
seed  i»  the  Son  of  man."  Subject :  Son  of  man.  "  The  fi 
ia  the  world:  "  "  world  "  is  the  subject;  and  so  through  tl 
passage  (Matt.  xiti.  37-40)  the  devil  is  the  enemy,  the  eodj 
the  world  is  the  harvest,  the  angels  are  the  rcajierH.  The  { 
dicate  is  placed  before  the  subject,  in  the  explanation  of  s  p< 
hie,  because  the  object  of  the  explanation  ia  lo  ahow  how  tb 
predicates  ah-rady  mfntioni^t  fit  the  snlijeet,  which  now  fi 
comes  into  expreaaion.  A  parable  rests  on  a  metajihori 
pri^poBitinn  wluw»e  itiibject  is  not  exprf**cd. 

If  the  words  of  the  [iistitnlion  ho  metaphorical,  and  if  ( 
primary  olffeet  in  it  be  the  liody  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  tn^ 
of  necessity,  Iw  the  ful^M  of  the  pro|)0«ition.  Now  tboy  | 
the  primary  object,  bnt  they  arc  not  ihe  suhjeot.  ThereSi 
the  words  are  not  metaphorical.  Aa  the  subject  in  the  wol 
is  erprfsstd,  they  arc  not  of  the  nature  of  a  parable.  < 

VL  In  a  metaphor  the  subject,  oinisidered  in  itaelf,  is  nJaf 
to  the  predit^atc,  considered  as  metaphorical — as  a  whol« 
related  to  a  part,  or  the  greater  to  the  less ;  the  subject  expre^ 
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the  ichtit  thing,  tlio  metaphorical  prodicat«  limits  (ho  mind  to 
oao  p«rt  op  Mpoct,  cither  specific  or  genoriw,  of  that  wbola- 
"Cliriit  is  &  fiun,"  Here  Christ,  the  snbjec-t,  cxprMsee  the 
whole  bcici^,  Christ,  and  After  it  tniglit  follow  a  statement  of 
■  evtry(hing  that  Christ  in :  the  prodivulc  limitA  th«  mind  to  tho 
OTIC  a»pc<-t  of  that  whole  —  ChriBi  n*  the  souroo  of  heavenly 
illamination,  that  is,  to  a  puirt  of  what  lEe  is.  And  thia  holds 
good  even  when  the  predicate,  in  itaelf,  at  tUfrtd,  is  greator 
than  the  Riihjeei ;  aa,  for  example,  the  sentenee :  "  My  lover  is 

»tay  God."     Here  still,  lover,  in  itself,  expresses  civrytiiinff  that 
a  lover  is,  while  the  term  "  my  Ood,"  as  metaphorical,  cxprcaws 
eimply  one  part  or  aspect  of  the  emotion  by  which  be  stoiida 
_  relate<(}  to  one  person. 

H      If  the  Kucharittic  proposition  be  metaphorical,  the  bread, 
as  A  whole,  is  tho  subjocl.    The  melaphorical  predicate,  the 

»body,  Iimii4  the  mind  to  this  bread  in  one  aspect.  To  what 
■aped  of  bread  is  bread  liiiiited  by  calling  it  the  "body  of 
Christ"?  The  bread  is  a  whole,  the  body  a  part.  What 
{MiK  t  The  bread  tft  the  greater,  the  body  the  less.  In  what 
wspectT 

VIL  In  (he  reeolution  of  metaphors  into  literal  terms,  the 
foUowtng  principles  are  worthy  of  note: 

1.  In  metaphor,  there  is  a  change  of  the  ordinary  significa- 
tion of  the  word.  In  metaphor,  "fox"  U  changed  from  it* 
ordinary  aignifii»tion  of  a  particular  animal,  and  means  a  man 
of  craftiitcm;  "rock"  means  a  sup)>ort  and  stay;  a  "lion" 
ncans  a  hero;  "Napoleon"  means  a  man  of  distinguished 
aliility  and  success.  But  in  the  Snpper  there  is  no  change  of 
meaning  in  the  words.  This  meitns  this,  bn»d  means  bread, 
and  body  means  body. 

2.  Tliis  change  of  ordinary  signification  is  based  on  some 
nmilitnde,  or  anubgy,  l>etween  the  thing  named  in  the  new 
lami  and  tho  thing  to  which  that  new  term  is  applied.  Ilorod 
it  a  fox,  liocaasR  an  analogy  lo  his  craftiness  Ih  found  in  the 
canning  of  the  fox.  It  in  not  the  man,  as  a  man,  with  whom 
the  animal,  as  an  animal,  is  compared,  but  it  is  alone  craftinoM 
in  the  animal  which  is  compared  with  craftinesii  in  the  roan. 

■  God  is  a  roclc,  because  the  mind  traoes  an  Ideal  resam- 
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blaa««  between  tbo  phyeical  linnn«fta  of  «  rock  and  the  i 
firinni-M  of  God.  Kow  if  there  bi>  a  meUplior  in  llie  Supp 
it  must  be  based  upon  some  idenl  Aimilitude  bi>twecii  bread  q 
Christ's  body.  The  bread  in  called  Christ's  Itady  becansetbt 
i»  Gtome  respect  in  which  that  bread  resemblea  the  body.  I 
the  theory  which  accepts  the  nietaplior  makes  the  body  reM 
Ue  the  bread,  which  ia  to  eubrert  the  metaphor.  It  is  not  I 
fox  that  ia  Herod,  the  rock  that  is  God,  nor  the  lK>dy  tbtt 
bread ;  bat  Ilerod  is  the  fox,  God  ia  the  rock,  and  the  bnai 
the  body.  ^^ 

3.  In  metaphor,  the  similitude  ia  always  ideal,  either  tm 
tiolly  or  in  the  mode  of  regarding  it.  When  this  siuiUti 
is  ft  real  one,  both  in  essence  and  degree.  thcr«  is  no  metaphi 
and  hcnoe  a  rvul  i^'imilitude  is  expnMHKd  in  different  tumis  ft 
ft  mutupboric-id  similitude.  We  say,  A  cat  \*  like  a  tiger. 
cause  of  certain  points  of  real  physical  likeness.  Tborv  i*  li 
neM,  but  no  niotaplior.  We  say.  This  oat  is  u  tiger,  sh«  U 
fierce.  Here  there  is  iiielHphor;  for  though  there  is  a  I 
likenesa  between  a  cat  and  tiger,  and  the  fiero^ncss  of  bo 
yet  it  is  the  fiereeneaa  of  the  tig«r,  as  idealized,  that  is  inipo' 
to  the  cat.  Or  we  may  again  Aay,Thi8  cat  is  like  a  tiger;! 
if  we  wish  to  guard  against  the  misconception  that  it  is  a  i 
•imilitudo  betwwu  the  whole  subject  and  the  whole  predici 
wo  mean,  wo  have  to  add  "  in  fierceness."  "  Hegel  is  like  ; 
polcon  "  might  mcau  that  ho  bore  a  real  ruflcmblance,  phyfi 
or  otherwise,  to  him;"  H^^l  is  a  Napoloou"  is  open  to  no  hi 
misunderstanding.  "The  breitd  is  like  the  body  of  Chrii 
may  mean,  grammatically,  aa  welt  tliat  there  is  a  real  liken 
as  an  ideal  one.  Hence,  to  clear  the  phrase  with  the  ntsolut 
proposed,  it  would  be  nocessary  to  add  to  the  words:  "T 
brcnd  is  like  the  body  of  Christ  "some  such  phras«  as'^tn' 
tritivcneas,"  or  whatever  may  be  assume^l  to  be  the  matter 
analogy. 

4.  Uonce  it  is  ft  clumsy  and  inadequate  mode  (^  nHolnai 
metaphor  Mmply  to  subatitote  "m  like"  for  "  ia,"  bccaass 
'leaves  it  an  unsettled  qacntion  whether  the  likencsa  is  real 
metaphorical.     It  bolli  weakens  and  olwL-urwi  the  thought, 
for  "John  theltaplial  is  Elijah  "  we  aabBtitute"iM  like  Elijal 
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it  may  mean  tike  him  in  looks,  or  like  him  in  varioua  uiide- 
finei)  reApeclR,  and  the  fienteni.-e  ia  at  once  robbed  of  rigor  and 
clcaroefis.  If,  to  make  it  clear,  we  add  "  in  the  analo^ca  of  tlw 
tpiril  distinctive  of  Klijah,"  it  is  not  more  clear,  and  is  far  l«« 
Mrong  than  jnat  as  il  stood:  "John  ia  Elijah."  If  the  words 
of  the  Supfier  be  metuphoricai,  their  o)>vioua  force  is  vwiXv-fttW 
not  Mrrnfft/u-ticd,  obftcured  not  cleared,  by  aubetituting  "  ia  like  " 
for  "  is."  Bot  those  who  contend  for  the  metaphorical  Beua« 
think  their  cauae  sircnglbencd  by  this  eabetitotion.  If  tbia  be 
•o,  there  can  be  no  metaphor.  Tliey  are  met  by  the  horna  of 
a  dilemma.  If"  is  like  "  omnof  be  tnuirted  with  odvantaj^  to 
cleartie«s,  then,  in  the  admiMion  of  thoir  own  ailment  hith- 
erto, there  tan  be  no  metaphor;  if  "is  like"«iii  be  inserted 
with  advantage  to  the  seose,  then,  as  w«  have  joat  shown, 
tbere  can  be  no  metaphor. 

5.  Furthermore,  while  in  the  case  of  a  naked,  unqualified, 

inetaphorical  nomi   in   the   predicate  "is   like"  may  mereljp 

leeaken  the  sense,  in  the  case  of  a  metaphorical  noon  qaalified 

hy  terms  which  link   it  with   higher  ntisociations  "is  like" 

dtitroys  the   setiHt.     Wc  may  nay:  (Jod  is  il  rovk,  and  thea 

■Oodis  like  u  rock;  but  if  we  say,  God  is  the  rock  of  onr  salva* 

^tion,  we  cannot  interpret:  Uod  if  tikrxXu:  rock  of  our  Mil  vat  ion. 

The  Charch  ts  the  body  of  Chrint ;  the  Church  is  like  the  body 

■  of  Christ ;  hut  not  the  Church  u  like  the  my«tical  body  of 

Christ,     If  wo  could  sny:  Bread  is  lioily,  and,  consequently, 

firead  is  like  body,  it  would  not  follow  that  wo  eoubl  t^iy: 

Brvad  is  like  the  body  of  Jcsas  Christ  which  was  given  for  tba 

remimion  of  sitis. 

0.  The  itKSOLDTtox  of  a  metaphor,  by  making  "  is  like  "  the 
eopulii,  woakenit  it,  at  1)c«t,  but  the  term  "dgnify"  does  nok 
rcaolvv  the  metaphor  at  all.  Where  "aignify  "  can  be  Rulnfti- 
tated  as  a  ropola  for  "  is,"  there  is  no  metaphor.  I.fCO  (the 
won!)  aignifies  a  lion,  that  is,  leo  in  one  iangua^  and  lion  iti 
aouther,  are  verbal  signs  of  the  same  thing,  but  Achillea  does 
not  signify  a  lion.  The  seed  of  the  parable  is  ideal  sued,  not 
Datum] ;  it  does  not  i^igmfy  the  word,  but  that  aeed  is  the  word, 
Bnd  the  word  is  that  s^ed.  Aalurat  seed  may  bo  used  us  the 
■ymbol  of  gospel  sccd,tbatis,of  the  parable  ai-«d  ;  batlhupam- 
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blo  Mcd  is  not  the  ftymbol  of  anything  elae,  bat  is  it«elf  til 
thing  symbolized  by  the  natural  seed  —  it  is  the  word.     If  if 
could  say,  a«  in  a  panthlc :  Tbis  bread  signifies  the  body  a) 
Obrist,  it  woald  menn  that  real  bread  is  the  symbol  of  idef 
bread,  to  wit,  the  communion  bread,  and  that  the  thing  ides 
iced  in  thu  term  voromnnion  bread  is  not  the  symbol,  but  tl 
thing  symbolized,  and  is  identical  with  the  body.   It  is  a  stril 
ing  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  extremes  of  excgetk; 
absurdity  meet,  that  to  make  a  parallel  between  the  langoaj 
of  the  Supper  and  of  a  parable,  would  end  practically  in  t 
errtyr  akin  to  transubatantiation.    It  would  imply  the  idrnli 
of  the  thing  expressed  ideally  in   the  word  bread,  with  tl 
thing  expri<«»vd  literally  in  tho  word  body.     It  would  lvave,i 
tb«  only  lit«ral  elviucnto  in  the  Supper,  body  and  blood  — I 
real  bread,  no  r«ul  oup;  just  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, tl 
only  literal  elements  left  ure  the  Son  of  man,  the  word,  tl 
world,  tha  hearera. 

7.  Nothing  is,  in  it»<lf,  metaphorical  or  aymbolical.  A  Ian 
as  a  lamb,  a  lion  aa  a  lion,  is  not  a  symbol.  Neither  the  rt 
lion,  nor  the  real  lamb,  is  symboUcaL  It  is  the  id«Al  lion 
lamb  that  is  symbolical.  The  mind  makes  it  so.  The  ntii 
recognizes  and  accepts  the  analogy  on  which  the  metaphor 
symbol  rests,  and  thus  makes  the  symbol.  Hence  Chfl  brea 
aa  mck^  can  be  no  more  a  symbol  of  the  body  than  it  can  be  ll 
body  itself.  Bread,  as  breud,  is  no  symbol,  buE  a  literal  reatil 
The  moment  we  fix  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  bread  is  to  be  i 
gardfd  aa  a  pie«e  of  bread,  ii part  from  the  general  analogies' 
•II  bri'ud,  wc  entirely  exclude  that  brt-ud  from  any  possiblu  rel 
tion  to  the  symbol  or  luoutpbor  Christ  could  say,  The  brM 
which  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  but  not,  the  baker's  bread,  t] 
wheat  bread,  which  I  will  give,  ia  My  flesh. 

8.  A  tijittbUieal  dream  and  a  parable  differ  essentially  oolf . 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  before  tho  mind.  Tl 
drejtm  is  a  parable  pictured  in  sleep,  and  the  parable  is  a  syt 
bolic  dream  stated  in  words.  Suppose,  with  no  antecetifi 
dream,  Joseph  to  have  been  inspired  to  say :  The  kingdom  i 
Kgypt  is  like  unto  seven  oat«  of  corn,  etc.,  we  would  havo,  X 
a  mere  cbuiigo  of  the  manner  of  presentation,  a  parable;  ori 
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the  Son  of  God,  with  the  eaine  intent  aa  in  a  parable,  hod,  in 
B  dream,  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  apostlea  a  man  going 
forth  to  «ow,  or  fiahcniien  «sating  n  net,  there  would  have  been 
a  ariiibolic  dream.  Peter's  vision  can  be  shaped  as  a,  (Arable: 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  great  sheet,  which  was  let 
down,  ete.  Iti  the  explanation  of  a  dream  or  parable,  the  subjett-, 
ihoagh  it  maj  come  last  in  the  order  of  words,  is  the  real,  literal 
thing  which  the  dream  or  parable  is  meant  to  set  forth.  The 
■even  yeara  are  the  subject  of  the  dream's  explanation ;  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  Sou  of  man,  are  the  subjec-t  of  the 
explanation  of  the  parable,  and  what  God  bath  dcaiised  is  the 
tabjoct  of  Peter's  vision.  In  the  explanation  of  dnxim  and  par- 
aliie  tbc  subjftL-t  is  literal,  and  the  pnxiicate  /iioWy  idtal ;  not  a 
literal  thing  s^-mbolizing,  but  an  ideal  thing  symbolized,  lu 
tho  tjuppor,  tb«  NtbiiNJt  is  literal,  iind  the  pr«diAit«  is  literal. 
Tlien  ia  no  dream-bread  or  paruble-bread,  no  drcam<t>ody  or 
ptnkbI«-body.  No  matter  bow  you  arrange  aabjec;t  and  predi- 
cate in  it,  yoo  can  find  no  parallel  with  tb«  dream  or  parable. 
9.  As  in  metaphor  the  lignre  turns  upon  the  prt^diimte  (K>n- 
aidered  itot  in  ita  nattirai  character,  but  only  as  an  id(^l  willi  a 
particular  ()ualiiy  made  prominent,  the  same  noun  predicate 
toay  be  used  with  very  different  senses.  Either  the  terms  or 
iationa  will  show,  tbcrefure,  in  every  case,  what  ^ualU\/\u 
!  the  predicate  is  the  basis  of  a  good  metaphor.  Acbillce  is  a 
Hon,  for  be  is  brave ;  the  Hcvil  is  a  lion,  for  hv  dontroys ;  Christ 
IS  a  lion,  for  Ue  is  majestic.  Duu  ebnll  be  a  »cr]*eut  in  the  way, 
be  sball  be  sagacious  in  strategy  and  rcaistleaa  io  attack ; 
the  I>evil  is  a  »er|Riit.  for  he  is  the  sagiu-ious  pervertcr  of  men 
—  be  is  that  "old  serpi.-nt "  whicb  seduced  Eve.  Now,  as  a 
IDtrtaphorical  predicate,  the  body  of  Christ  fails  to  exhibit  th« 
]urticuUr  quality  in  which  the  metaphor  liea.  It  exptaius 
notliing,  but  needs  ejcplanation.  What  quality  of  Christ's 
body  is  impalod  by  metaphor  to  the  bread?  The  most  oon- 
flicting  replies  hare  been  made  to  the  queatiou  by  those  who 
{oaiat  that  there  is  a  metaphor.  One  says  it  is  the  quality  of 
nnuriiihnieut;  Christ's  Imdy  nourishes,  therefore  bread  is  called 
\hy  its  name.  Another  says:  Christ's  body  is  broken,  and,  aa 
the  bread  i»  broken,  it  is  called  the  body  ;  and  »o  on  through  a 
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noge  of  conjectarcs  ever  increasing,  and  destined  to  iacrca 
because  the  solntion,  in  this  direction,  rejits  upon  lanrlest  a 
jocture  —  it  gei«  no  light  from  the  texi,  und  iu  iolo  limit 
that  of  the  ingenuity  of  xatm. 

10.  The  name  \n  the  predicate  in  the  metaphor  is  given' 
(he  subject,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  conceive  of  the  sub)) 
in  all  the  aspects  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  predicate  will 
the  whole  range  of  the  ideal  annlngv.  Any  ndjt^ctivo  or  t( 
that  saita  the  predicate  ean  so  far  be  applied  to  the  subje 
The  righteous  man  is  a  tree ;  God  has  planted  that  tree  by  I 
river  of  water ;  his  leaf  is  ever  green ;  his  fruit  is  more  and  nM 
abundaut :  Lis  root  is  struck  more  and  more  firmly  into  the  so 
if  his  branches  are  luppod  ofl',  it  is  to  Insure  greater  vigor ;  I 
shelter  it  pleasant  to  tbose  who  rest  honeath  iL     Now  gl 

,  tho  name  of  the  predicate,  "  body,"  to  the  subject,  "  hrea< 
and  attempt  to  oarry  out  the  figure  in  this  way — apply 
the  bread  adjoctivea  and  verbs  derived  from  tho  body  — « 
the  impofwibilily  of  a  metaphor  is  at  once  apjoirent.  We  0 
nether  say,  with  a  wider  range.  This  bread  is  Christ's  bO( 
and  has  sull*ercd  for  as,  was  crucified  for  us,  has  aftceiMlcdi 
heaven;  nor,  with  a  narrower  range,  Tiiis  lirend  is  Thril 
body,  and  nourishos  us  with  heavenly  strength  — he  Ihnt  n 
of  it  shall  live  forever  —  Christ  gave  this  bread  for  the  life 
the  world.  Take  John  vi.,  whei-e  tliore  is  a  metaphor  undi 
lying,  in  which  Clirist's  flesh  ia  the  subject  and  litenl, 
which  bread  is  the  predicate  and  metaphorical,  and  enntn 
it  with  the  wftrda  of  the  Supjior,  where  the  theory  in  questil 
admits  that  bread  is  the  subjec-t  and  lit«ral,  and  maintains th 
body,  the  predicate,  is  nietaphortcal.  Kow  take  Christ's  flO 
as  broad,  and  soo  how  tho  turms  literally  appropriate  to  brat 
adapt  themselves  metaphorically  to  the  flesh  ;  thou  go  to  t] 
£a{^«r,  take  bread  as  Christ's  body,  and  see  whether  the  ten 
literHlty  appropriate  to  Christ's  body  adapt  tbenuelvc«  rael 
phorically  to  the  bread,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  s*e  thaljj 
can  be  no  metaphor  here. 

11.  All  tiguree  propeHy  rkfiarieal  riee  upon  the  common  1 
of  the  mrfapAor.  and  are  reducible  ultimately  to  metaphoria 
propositions,  that  is,  to  propoeitions  iu  which  there  is  a  subjsj 
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with  ft  mctftphorioiil  prudiiiitc,  capiiblo,  for  tho  most  part,  of 
being  linked  to  it  l>y  the  substnntivc  oopula  '*  is." 

"  Thoujtli  rounil  Ilia  brc»it  lb*  rulUn|t  cloud*  4T«  tpratil, 
Eieritnl  luniliiim  avitlcs  oii  hit  beail." 

Th«  good  man  is  a  mountain.  "  If  be  dare  to  light  on  me, 
I  flball  hruxh  him  oft*:"  he  is  an  itiHoct.  "  The  state  ia  tossed 
on  the  waves  of  civil  strifo;"  tho  statu  is  a  »hi]).  "The  sun* 
Btiine  of  truth  will  sciittcr  those  fnleofaoods :"  truth  is  a  sun ; 
fnls«hood  is  n  cloud.  "Tho  diapason  clo^int;  full  in  man:" 
uaturc  i»  nn  instrument  of  music ;  man  is  the  completion  of 
oatnre's  mtioio.  "  From  tho  eg?  to  the  apple,  life  is  insipid  :" 
life  ift  a  t)ntiquct,  Ucnt-e  all  metaphorical  lui]<^a^  is  but  the 
evolution  of  the  primary  idea.  It  rosnits  from  the  ideal  iden- 
tilicaiinn  o(  the  subject  and  predicate  lAroughout,  so  far  as  that 
idenlitioatinn  iii  primonfif  involved  in  the  simple  proposition. 

Ilenee,  after  directly  connecting  the  subject  in  a  metaphorical 
proposition  with  its  predicate,  we  can  go  on  to  apply  to  the 
subject  the  qualities  of  the  predii.'ate.  The  good  man  is  a 
mountain,  and  though  clouds  are  about  his  breast,  eternal  sun* 
sbiue  is  on  his  head.  The  officious  inttrnieddler  is  an  inae«t, 
and  if  be  dare  to  light  on  me,  I  will  brush  hirn  olT.  The  state 
is  ■  ship,  and  is  to««ed  on  tho  waves  of  civil  strife.  Can  we 
tay,  This  bread  is  my  body,  und  'm  given  for  you ;  this  wine  is 
my  blood,  and  bus  been  tthed  for  many  for  the  rcmusjon  of 
sins?    If  we  cannot,  tliero  is  no  metaphor. 

12,  In  didactic  metaphora,  whoso  object  is  not  so  much  to 
ornament  as  to  make  clear  and  vivify  the  meaning  to  the  aim- 
pie  learner,  predicatea  arc  chosen  whoae  range  of  qualities  is 
smallest,  in  fact,  if  possible,  confined  to  one  quality.  The 
favorite  popular  metaphors  turn  very  much  upon  the  dispoai* 
tion  to  confine,  as  nearly  us  possible,  the  analogy  to  a  single 
quality  in  a  single  prudicntc.  A  bcc  and  a  wasp  both  sting, 
yet  if  we  say  of  a  woman,  "  She  is  a  Itoe,"  the  first  imprcssioo 
mode  is  that  she  is  industrious ;  if  we  say,  "  8he  is  a  wasp," 
tho  hearer  supposes  we  attribute  iU>temper  to  her.  A  bee  is  as 
provident  as  an  ant,  but  when  we  wish  to  find  an  imago  of 

avidencc,  we  take  tlie  ant.     A  hare  ia  both  swift  and  liniid, 
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yet,  wheo  we  caU  &  man  a  liare,  overy  one  at  once  aappM 
to  mean  tliat  he  is  timid.  Au  elephant  is  sagactoae  as  vn 
jKinderoua,  but  when  wo  my  that  h  man  is  an  clvphuut,  w 
not  thought  to  coRtpliiuent  his  sagacity,  bat  to  allodt  t 
hngenefts  of  body.  The  torch  was  onoc  an  iinag«  of  illnt 
tiiia,  now  it  ia  an  image  of  de^i ruction.  We  speak  of  the 
of  knowledge,  but  of  the  torch  of  disoord.  The  spidei 
many  points  of  metaphor,  but  in  popular  htiiguage  his  iim 
Harrowed  to  the  mode  in  which  he  onanaree  his  prey.  Til 
has  had  a  I'aried  fortune  in  metaphor.  Homor  L-ompare 
hero  to  an  axu :  yet,  from  being  the  image  of  enduring  bra 
of  etrengtb,  of  i-onU-ntnient,  of  frugality,  of  meekness  u 
wrong,  the  aas  has  vume  to  be  almost  exclusively  the  imaj 
stupidity.  The  dog  oniw  went  into  metaphor  on  the  stn 
of  his  wontt  points ;  ho  now  generally  goes  in  on  liis  beet, 
tho  question  was  put:  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  ho  shou 
this  thing?  yow  inntitutions  of  trust  paint  n{>o>i  their  sig 
dog,  who,  OS  he  watches  the  cheat,  is  an  ima^  of  tbc  ini 
tioo  Id  the  tucorruplible  fidelity  it  claints  for  its«lf.  If 
be  a  didai.'lic  metaphor  in  the  Lord's  Supper  —  and  so 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  if  there  were  any  —  it  would  i 
the  body  of  Christ  as  the  predicate,  becauiie  of  one  familiar 
ily  which  enabled  it,  more  than  any  other,  to  make  cleat 
vivify  the  meaning  of  the  bread.  Will  any  one  pretj^ 
Buch  is  the  catie  ¥  *^| 

18.  lu  a  metaphor  the  adjectives  and  verbs  approprial 
the  pntlii'aU  are  applied  to  the  st^efi.  The  adjectives 
verbs  appropriate  to  tho  au^tct  in  a  metaphor  cannot  \xi  ap| 
to  the  prtitkatc.  "  The  child  ia  a  flower ;  it  opens  its  pet« 
the  dawning  sun  ;  it  strikes  iu  root  into  the  green  earth ; 
tender,  eweet,  fragile."  We  cannot  correctly  apply  in 
same  metaphor  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  child  to  the  fld 
or  mingle  the  atlributm  of  the  subject  with  those  of  tlMl 
dicotc.  Wo  can  simply  and  itulely  consider  tho  subject  df 
the  metaphorical  conditions  of  the  predicate.  We  cauntHI 
"The  child  id  a  flower;  it  strikes  out  iu  roots  iu  the  norri 
tlmt  flower  UMix  bud  a  father  and  mother,  but.  alas  *.  the  i 
wind  came,  and  now  the  flower  is  an  orpbao."     If,  tbeni 
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were  amy  warntnt  for  the  textad  reading  on  which  U 
iMWcd  tbo  iutorprtitalioii:  "Thin  broken  bread  is  my  broken 
body,"  it  would  imply  that  the  body  ia  metaphorically  broken, 
Rt>d  that  btcavtie  the  j>re<licate  body  ia  identical  in  the  meta- 
phor  with  the  bread,  we  can  Bay  that  the  bread  is  broken. 
Bat  it  ia  granted  by  all  that  the  breaking  of  the  bread  is  67rra/. 
[t  is  said  to  be  broken,  because,  and  only  because,  it  is  broken. 
B^Dce  the  a  priori  presnniption  is  entirely  in  accord  with  tb« 
extcnial  evidence  that  the  true  reading  of  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  does 
not   embrace   the   word  ''broken."     If  the  word  there  were 
genuine,  there  can  be  no  inotapboric^  relation  between  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  breaking  of  tho  body;  bat  if 
there  were,  it  woald  produce  an  idea  exactly  tho  reverse  of 
tbat  which  the  advocates  of  tho  metaphor  do*ire.    They  wish 
tb«  breaking  of  the  bread  to  figure  the  breaking  of  the  1)0dy, 
bat,  in  fact,  tbe  breaking  of  the  body  would  figure  the  break- 
ing of  the  broad.    If  I  aay :  "  Hope  is  a  broken  reed,"  it  is  the 
"broken  "  of  the  predicate  which  wo  refer  to  the  subject,  not 
I  reverse.     It  ia  not  that  hope  is  broken,  and,  therefore,  we 
I  it  tbe  image  of  a  broken  reed  ;  but  it  is  the  reed  that  is 
oken,  and  we,  therefore,  make  it  the  imago  of  tbo  brokon 
Tbe  words  an)  not:  My  body  is  this  broken  bread,  but 
Dwing  tho  reading):  This  i, bread)  is  my  broken  body. 
L  A   Terbal  eTiinoL  ia  simply  a  tiutapJiorieal  pr«dioata, 
Jeb  is  fixed  in  oiio  determinate  ecntw  by  general  agroemeot 
.  Dndcntanding.    It  must  conform  to  all  the  laws  of  meta- 
When  tbe  symbolic  idea  of  tbe  verbal  symbol  is  em- 
in  a  representation,  or  associated  with  a  natural  object, 
eut  to  the  aensea,  a  symbol  raoFiia  is  the  result.    Thos, 
,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  aaid:  "The  brave  man  is  a  lion," 
I  was  but  a  metaphor.     When  the  authority  derived  from 
BHsl  use  and  agreement  made  tho  lion,  by  preeminence, 
exclusively,  the  metaphorical  representative  of  courage, 
'  lion  became  the  symbol  of  courage ;  and  the  carved  or 
lion  baeomes  the  symbol  proper  of  couraga     Before  a 
ibot  can  bo  assumed  in  language,  there  most  be  pmuppoaed 
'atetaphorical  ptwJicato,  and  a  fixing  of  it  by  general  agra»- 
in  oiM  only  scute.     When  tbero  can  be  no  metaphor. 
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there  can,  a  fortiori,  be  no  Bymbol.  Wfaen  we  say:  ' 
Iamb  U  tho  eymbo!  of  ChrUt,"  it  irapliee,  first,  th«t  th«  lai 
a  metaphorical  predicate  of  all  gentle  haman  beingK;  to 
that  because  of  the  preeminent  geatlenesa  of  Christ,  Goi 
BUthoritativolf ,  in  his  vt-onl,  fixed  the  predicate  an  descri 
of  hia  Son.  Hence,  when  the  artist  paints  the  Iamb  j 
cr«d  flymboliam,  we  at  once  know  he  means  Christ ;  he  t 
senta  the  lamb  bleeding,  it  is  Christ  the  Sufferer  he  n 
the  lamb  bears  the  bsnucr,  it  is  Christ  triamphant. 

15.  A  TVPB  18  a  pcreon  or  thiug  divinely  fonwippointed  i 
•ytnbol  of  a  i>ereon  or  thing  not  yet  rcrualed.  It  invo) 
divine  nictnphor  with  the  subject  rcscrx'cd  for  a  future  < 
ment.  The  type  U  related  to  the  antitype  «a  the  predict 
the  Mibjecl.  The  lamb  in  a  symbol  of  Christ.  The  pa 
lamb  is  a  type  of  Chriat.  Fnr  the  same  reason,  as  in  th 
planation  of  the  {Mrsble  and  dream,  the  predicate,  in  the 
lotion  of  the  t>'pe,  is  oft«ii  placed  first.  We  can  say  "  C 
]8  our  paschal  lamb,"  or  "  Our  paschal  lamb  is  Christ,"  I 
either  case  Christ  is  the  subject. 

16.  The  doscriptiv'e  terms  we  add  to  a  metaphorical  no 
make  its  nature  apparent  must  bo  such  as  to  imply  thai 
metaplKirii'^al,  not  such  as  would  apply  to  it  us  literal.  In 
of  Maying,  "  His  wit  is  a  dagger,"  we  may  enlarge  by  s^ 
"  His  wit  is  the  dagger  of  an  assassin ;  ho  plunges  intt 
heart  of  every  mau  who  offends  him;"  but  we  cannot 
"  His  wit  la  a  dagger  purchased  at  Smith's  hardware  st 
W«  do  not  say:  "The  taw  of  Ood  is  a  lamp  of  brass  wj 
cotton  wick;"  "our  Jifo  is  the  flowing  river  Schuylkill,  il 
runs  into  the  Delaware;"  "he  was  clothed  with  tho  tii 
of  humility,  made  of  bine  cloth."  Hat  to  the  words  bodi 
blood  are  added  just  such  terms  as  suit  tho  literal  bod^ 
blood  alone.  It  was  the  literal  body  which  was  given  ~ 
literal  blood  which  was  shed  for  us  and  for  many  for  the  H 
aioo  of  sins.  Contrast  the  words  which  iu  1  Cor.  xi.  spd 
Christ's  lircral  body  with  those  which  in  chap.  xii.  spei 
His  metaphorical  t<ody.  His  Church.  Take  tho  words: 
i*  my  body  whioli  is  fnr  you  —  guilty  of  the  body  and  Woo 
the  Lord  —not  discerning  the  Lord's  body  —  whiuh  are 
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in  clia]>.  xi.,  and  lay  them  mAo  hy  side  with  the  terms  la 
which,  in  chftp.  xii.,  ChriHl's  hody,  the  Church,  is  epokeii  q(; 
the  many  members  — the  foot,  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  oar — mm- 
yc  are  Ihe  body  of  Christ  and  members  in  particular,  — and 
note  how  striking  the  difference.  And  in  the  Oriuninl  aist  of 
thought,  far  more  than  in  the  Western,  exists  this  very  ten- 
dency I»  luxuriate  in  the  details  of  niotnphor.  The  abstinence 
from  anything  of  the  surt  in  tliu  case  of  the  Snpi»er,  which,  if 
it  be  metaphorical  at  all,  involves  the  metaphor  of  metuphors, 
ie  very  signiticant. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  longer  at  the  1>ouring  of  tbesa 
principle*  on  th«  Lord's  Supi^'r: 

When  the  word  //reail  is  need  inotaphorionlly,  or  with  a  Gga- 
rntive  nltuMion,  it  is  a  well  esliililished  emblem  of  t'limxraot- 
/ocl  or  of  nnlrilioii  —  inlellectuul,  moral  or  spirit-  "p'""'"'")  "-^ 
Dal.  As  the  fox  is  the  emblem  of  cunning,  tho  dove  of  gentte- 
aesa,  the  rock  of  tirnincM,  so  \it  natural  l^rcad  Ihe  emblem  of 
supernatural  or  «i>iritual  nutriment.  The  proposition  "  bread 
is  Christ  8  body,"  taken  J^nrativclj/,  would  make  bread  the 
literal  thing,  and  Clirist'a  body  the  emblem  of  it,  and  would 
avc  to  mean,  "as  Christ's  body  is  supernatural  or  spiritual 
'ood,  so  bread  is  natural  bodily  food."  The  proposition, 
"  Christ's  body  is  bread,"  on  tho  otlicr  hand,  makes  Christ's 
l>ody  the  literal  thing,  and  bread  tho  emblem  of  it,  and  wouI<l 
jueait,  "a«  bread  is  natural  bodily  foutl,  so  is  Christ's  body 
•QperDatuml  or  spiritual  food."  If  it  be  snid,  Ureiid  is  Uk« 
Christ's  body,  the  question  at  once  arises.  In  wtiat  respect  ? 
What  is  the  well-known  property  of  our  Lord's  body  to  which 
we  find  a  likeness  in  bread?  If  the  reply  is,  Christ's  body  is 
aacrunicntully  eaten,  and  bread  is  like  it,  in  that  it  is  eaten 
naturally,  we  would  reply:  The  eating  of  Christ's  body  is  a 
dite  and  im]>erfectly  understood  thing, — >  why,  then,  do 
you  take  it  as  the  illustration  of  something  so  aimjite  and  well 
iindor«tuOil  as  the  eating  of  bread?  Why  illnstrate  the  simple 
]>y  tho  obscure?  Why  illustrate  it  at  all?  Yet  more,  how- 
ever, if  the  reply  is,  Christ's  body  is  broken,  and  bread,  like  it, 
is  broken,  wo  would  reply,  It  is  not  characterietic  of  broad  to 
he  broken;  thousands  of  things  equally  v-itb  il  am  broken: 
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moreover,  Christ'i  \xtAy  is  not  naturally  brolcen,  bnt 
honoo,  it>»teu(l  of  illustrating  tho  supcrnatoral  hy  the  iiw 
you  an>  il)ii!itr«ting  the  litcrul  by  the  supernatural.  What; 
want  to  fit  in  with  yonr  theory  ih,  that  Christ  shoold  Ij 
said.  Take,  eat,  my  llody  ia  like  this  bn»d  ;  or,  lb«  breal 
of  my  body  is  like  the  breaking  of  tbin  br«ad.  But  on  I 
theory  he  exactly  reverees  the  statement.  He  does  not  i 
ily  body  ii  this ;  but,  This  is  my  body.  Here,  too.  is  o»( 
the  sharp  and  noticeable  distinctions  between  the  thonglt 
John  vi.  and  the  thought  in  the  Lord's  Sapper.  In  .Tohl 
be  saj-s:  "  My  flesh  is  bread  ;  my  flesh  ts  meat  indeed."  G 
be  says:  "Thi«  is  my  body."  If  it  were  lawful  to  sappl^ 
word  "  bread,"  bread  would  hero  bo  the  subject,  as  it  ia  ^ 
Ifae  prodirate.  Hut,  whether  bread  or  the  breaking  of  W 
be  oonaiibred  a»  that  with  which  the  body  or  breaking  of] 
body  is  to  be  compannl,  it  would  neoesaartly,  to  saMainI 
theory  of  metaphor, or  symbol,  be  the  predimte.  But  it  a 
manifiwily  the  sfiA/w/,  as  even  the  grout  mass  of  nn-TiUi 
expo«itors  are  forced  to  admit.  But  if  bread  or  breaki 
bread  be  the  subject,  it  is  compared  with  the  body,  or  b 
of  the  body:  that  ia,  Christ  U  ^luppoeed  to  illustrate 
natural  and  familiar  action  by  the  remoter  and  letts  intelH 
—  which  is  abeurd, 

Schwcnckfeid  *  saw  whither  this  false  theory  would 
him,  to  wit,  that  it  would  suppose  that  our  Saviour,  eoi 
ing  the  eating  of  his  body  as  the  familiar  thing,  and  the 
of  the  bread,  the  thing  that  r«iuired  illostratioD,  which 
manifestly  false,  that,  to  avoid  it,  he  proposed  to  write 
words  thus:  My  body  i»  lh\»  bread,  to  wit,  is  spiritual 
as  this  is  natural  bread.  If,  now,  the  critic's  view  coal 
taken  as  to  the  force  of  **  ia,"  to  wit,  that  it  meftos  "is 
h«  plunges  headlong  into  tlie  difficulty  Schwenckfeld  trie 
vain  to  cswipc  Kvcn  if  there  were  a  metaphor,  it  woald 
have  a  parallel  in  the  phrane,  "  IjOuis  Napoleon  is  a  fox; 
in  this:  "A  fox  is  lx>ui«  Xapoleon ; '  that  is,  a  fox  is 
Louis  Napoleon  -,  or,  a  rock  is  God  ;  or,  graw  is  flesh 
door  is  Christ. 

*T1>*  umi  •!•«  waJ  ndstained  »t  «  l»t«r  pen«<l  hj  J«hn  L*a(. 


is 
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nut  as  plain  is  il  tluit  the  pbrase  "breaiin^  brcail,"  if  iga- 

Itive,  is  the  wcU-ostubliitho-J  emblem  not  of  the  violotit  kill- 

»g  of  a  huniun  bciug,  but  of  eupernattiral  or  spiritual  tiia- 

tion  or  toinmttntcntion.     Why  ift  brend  broirn  f    In  order 

iu  bciT))^  ffiffTf,  (njC'cn,  and  eaten.     Hence,  when  we  npeak 

iratively  of  breaking  brex<I,n-e  mean  thia:  the  highoi-  thing, 

vbich  the  bread  is  the  emblem,  ia  giccH,  taken,        »fc,.B__fc. 

.taien  in  some  sense  corresponding  with  thefig-  imurami'M 

ncQoe,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  inconceir-  ■•■^***^- 

lo,  if  tbfl  breaking  of  bread  have  a  Sgnrative  reference,  that 

ktt  reference  Bhould  rest  on  the  breaking  of  broad,  not  as  the 

ina  of  it«  •iidrifjtilioti,  in  order  to  bo  tiiken  and  eaten,  but  on 

inVmf  tearing  of  it  into  pieces,  u«  symbolical  of  crucitixioo. 

,  tlinvfore,  the  aole  connection  were,  as  the  critic  imagines, 

tweeii  breaking  the  body,  the  symbol  would  still  contemplate 

jbreadwbichwebnjakasihecommumcntionofOhriat'Blmdy. 

Tnta  these  indiftjmtnble  facu,  as  also  fntm  the  sacred  text, 

til  most  clear  thai,  as  the  "  breaking  "  of  the  bread    ,,,  Tte»»*t- 

tlie  Supper  waa  distributive,  that  is,  the  natural  '"<  •*  "■^-'•^ 

necessary  to  its  ditintmton  or  comntunica*  .b,n,trr  *<  »• 

[to  the  taker  and  eater  of  it  a«  natural  food,  so,  *•"*■ 

conseqnence,  the  breaking  of  Cbrist's  body,  to  which  it 

lid  point,  would   be   the  communication  of  that   bo<ly  as 

ipcrnaturul  food.    The  analogy  is  not  this:  That  aa  bread 

ay  be  coiieidercd  as  figuratively  killed  by  breaking  it  with 

'  hand  intn  small  pieces,  so  wm  Christ's  l>ody  litcrully  killed 

Ffscrcing  it  with  the  tiai).<<  and  the  spear,  but  is  most  clearly 

i:  That  a«  bread,  in  order  to  be  naturally  taken  and  eaten, 

Lbc  physically  communicated,  (to  which  the  natural  break- 

oecwaary,)  so  the  body  of  oar  Lord  Jesus,  in  order  to 

iMcrameatally  taken  and  eaten,  must  bo  supematnrally  com- 

nicatnt. 

The  critic  has  said  of  the  "  resemblance  in  the  fact  that  just 

he  had  broken  the  bread,  so  his   body  would  be       „.      Tki 

Iten,"  etc,  that  this  is  "  the  en/y  one  stated  by  ■  »-»^"  " 

brist  htotMlf"  in  r^ard  to  the  bread  and  the  iing(i».iH«( 

If  we  look  at  the  «acred  text,  we  find  that  "•  "•    **•*• 

4«ia. 


»Iy. 
I  critic  is  at  issue  with  it  on  three  vital  points : 
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1.  Our  Saviour  doee  not  say  "  toould  be  broken,"  "  jkuU 
shed ,"  bat  uses  the  present  participle  io  both  cases :  "  is  bruke 
"  15  shed."  If  the  critic  insists  that  the  present  participle 
a  future  sense,  he  is  bound  to  give  reason  for  his  depart 
from  the  letter.  Till  the  critic  proves  this,  he  has  against  1 
the  very  letter  of  our  Lord's  word,  testifying  that  he  did 
compare  that  present  breaking  of  the  bread  with  the/u 
breaking  of  his  body. 

2.  The  sacred  text,  if  we  assume  that  the  language  is  fig 
tive,  gives  no  warrant  for  the  idea  that  the  breaking  of  Obr 
body,  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  refer  as  their  diatinc 
object  to  the  mocU  by  which  his  life  was  terminated,  but  I 
refer  to  the  impartation  or  communication  of  the  body 
blood,  as  the  applying  organs  of  the  redemption  wrot 
through  them.  In  other  words,  they  are,  in  the  Lord's  Sq[ 
oontcuipiatcd  distinctively  in  their  sacramental  application, 
in  their  Bacrificiul  character  only  as  the  sacrificial  is  to  be 
supposed,  either  in  fact  or  in  Ood's  unchanging  purj^se 
the  necessary  antecedent  and  ground  of  the  sacramental.  B 
is  broken  in  order  to  be  communicated,  and  wine  is  poured 
in  order  to  be  imparted.  If  these  acta,  then,  are  symbolic: 
regards  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  contemplate 
one  as  broken,  the  other  as  abed,  iu  order  to  communioa 
and  impartation;  and  then  there  is  a  parallel  in  the  word 
Paul ;  The  cup  of  blessing,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  b 
of  Chriat ;  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  commu 
of  his  body  ? 

S.  Matthew  snys  our  Lord  bra/cc  the  bread,  but  does  not  tl 
it  necessary  to  record  at  all  that  our  Lord  said, 
kt»d(iii*i<  run-  body  broken  —  that  is,  according  to  the  false  the 
il"Vih.'Br<«i  lis  failed  to  note  the  only  resemblance  which 
Hiih  thB  Br,-.ii.  Lord  has  autborized.  Mark  is  guilty,  on  the  a 
(njeriif  B.-d).  jjjgQp^  Qf  the  same  omiaaioa  —  not  a  word  al 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  aa  the  point  of  comparison  with 
breaking  of  the  body.  Luke  has ;  He  brake  it,  and  gare  i 
them,  and  said  :  This  is  my  body  which  is  gieen  for  yon. 
a  word  about  the  breaking  as  a  aymbol  of  the  crucifixion  ; 
as  if  the  breaking  were  merely  a  necessary  part  of  tlie  c 
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tnnaicattve  art  ending  in  the  giving,  mytt:  Tliin  is  my  body 
ioiven  for  you.  T«  tlie  ginng  of  a  piece  of  bread  also  an  emblem 
fof  the  craeifixion?  U  it  not  evident  that  broken  and  given 
ftre  considered  as  involving  the  same  idea,  and  that  the  force  is 
'•o  broltcn  as  to  bo  given"?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  giving  of 
lU  U»dy  is  something  which  Christ  bimsplf  do« ;  that  there- 
Ire  the  sacramental  breaking  or  communication  of  it  is  His 
>wn  a<'(,  and  that  if  He  )tynilH>Iizos  any  acts,  it  is  Jl'm  own  acts, 
id  not  tlin-ie  of  Hih  eneiiitt.'A?  Who  does  not  !«ce.  if  wcnMiime 
figore,  that  the  natural  bread  faints  to  tfae  eupernataral 
l>r«ad,  which  lit-  tells  iis  is  lUs  body,  and  that  the  natural 
icltiod  by  which  (ho  natural  bread  is  communicated  points  to 
le  Ktipernatural  method,  by  which  the  invisible  aacranientnl 
bread,  to  wit,  Christ's  true  body  is  given  ? 

If  in  I  Cor.  xi.  24,  we  accept  the  Textus  receptns,  and  read 
^brokea  for  you,"  the  meaning  of  the  word  broken  is  deter- 
■ined  by  the  facts  already  stated.    It  is  to  be  harraonised  with 
Lake's  "given,"  and  with  the  omisdiou  of  Matthew  and 
laric.  But  the  Ijest  text  stutained  by  the  oldest  manascripts.*  ia 
rithout  the  word,  and  theeditionsof  the  grL-atcet  recent  critics, 
for  example  Lachmaon,  Tischeiidorff,  and  Alford,  omit  it. 
attempt,  therefore,  to  show  that  our  Saviour  put  the 
•treM  on  the  brraking  of  the  bread,  is  a  com-     ^ t.  n>     i*- 
ifailore.aa  is  bIho  the  attempt  to  show  thatthe  •—•«  «■  ^^ 
iking  contemplates  our  Saviour's  dcatli  in  \lA  ^w^^HT*! 
Jo,  and  not  as  the  s&criticiat  pre-ieqiiiaite,  in  the  »~"««.  ■  <* 
aiod  of  Go4,  to  the  sacramental  oommunication. 

tnio  view  is  etrcugthoncd  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
bree  Kvangeliala  aay  of  the  blood :  "  ihed  for  you,"  not  one  of 
in  B)«skR,  nor  does  St.  Paul  speak,  of  the  pouring,  or  Bhed- 
ling  of  wine  at  all ;  which  would  have  been  absolutely  eaaentiat, 
the  breaking  partaken,  aa  the  critic  seems  to  suppoae,  of 
pantomimic  character.     If  Christ  had  broken  the  broad  to 
tliolize,  by  that  act,  the  breaking  of  llis  body.  He  mudt  have 
the  wine  to  symbolize,  by  that  act,  the  shoddiug  of  ICa 

*Aslh«  Codex   Siluilicui,  }{.,  lib   t^mxittj',    AInanJrlBua,  A^  5tb  MBI1U7  f 
mn,  v.,  <Ui  MKturji  EpkrMS  Sjrl,  C.  6U1  ntUmtj. 
W 
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Mood.  So  sbaolntoly  necessary  tx>  his  new  theory  does  Kal 
W0  tbo  shfdding  of  the  tchif  to  be,  that  he  go&i  completely  4 
of  tbo  sacred  record  to  naautne  that "  the  wine  which  ia  ^ 
out  of  B  lar^  Teuel  into  the  cIiaHce  is  the  blood  which  is  jt 
for  us."  This  is  not  interpming  Scriptare,  bat  manubcttit| 
it— And  the  manufnctumd  Scriptnre  directly  contradict*  thai 
itpirod  i^cripturd.  It  is  the  cup  of  Ucatiitg  which  we  iiUfsA 
(be  cup  of  wine  ulrendy  |>oured  and  coD«ccratod  iu  the  SaH 
not  the  skin-bottle  of  pouiing  wliicb  wc  pour  before  the  Sum 
which  is  th«  coniniuuiou  of  the  blood  of  ChrisL  It  ial 
enough  for  KahniA  to  add  to  St.  Paul ;  be  feels  hinuelf  foB 
to  cntitmdict  him  Hut  Knhnis  is  hclpleiw.  If  the  bread  eal 
into  tlic  Sap]>er  BoleJy  to  be  eat^n,  and  the  breaking  ia  b<| 
natural  mean  toward  the  eating,  a  mean  which  can  he  d 
either  before  the  Sap{>er  nr  in  it ;  if  the  wine  comes  into  j 
Supper  solely  to  be  drunken,  and  the  pouring  is  bat  a  nai 
me«n  toward  the  drinking,  a  mean  which  can  be  used  befoi 
in  it,  Kabnis's  theory  of  symbol  goes  by  the  board. 

On  tbo  Tory  word,  theu,  on  which  the  critic  builds  his  w] 
theory,  it  goes  to  pieces.    [ti«brokeii  by"broken."  Alike 
the  four  narrntiveH  say,  and  what  tbcy  omit,  is  decisive  ag: 
him— as  their  words  and  their  nmiftaions  strcngtbon  the 
view,  the  view  of  onr  Cliun-b. 

The  critic,  aa  we  have  seen,  formally  abandons  in  great  si 
viL  emaipni  '"  ""^  important  reepeet,  the  Zwinglian  view 
of    lb.    till*  meaning  of  the  word  "is"  iu  the  Lord'a  So 
'  "*'■  He  acknowledges  that  here  it  does  no^  mean  '*  i 

boViEos,  represents."  This  he  does,  apparently,  to  avoid 
rock  on  which  we  showed,  and  have  again  shown,  that  tbsi 
rationalistic  symbolic  thoory  struck  and  split,  aa  soon  as  it 
launched.  He  concede*  that  the  bread,  aa  such,  is  nrtt  the  sg. 
of  thr  btiily  of  Chrifi.  So  m»ch  for  I^winglianiflm.  But, 
goes  on  to  admit,  there  is  a  solitary  point  not  peculiar  to  bn 
in  which  there  is  a  likeness  to  a  solitary  point,  oonnoctcd  i 
the  history  of  our  Saviour's  body,  but  not  peculiar  to  iL 
theory  really  is  this :  The  bread  does  not  here  mean  bread, 
the  bn-jiking  of  the  bread.  The  body  of  Christ  does  not  oi 
His  body,  but  the  breaking  of  Hie  body.     The  critic,  with 
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■theory  oi'  pronoun*,  gote  tti(>  proposition :  This  bread  (touto 

Blutoa)  it  my  bitdy.    Thftn,  with  \\\»  tlioory  of  the  substaiitiTe 

^*wb,  this  in  ininlc  to  mean :  This  brcinl  i»  like  my  body  ;  then, 

with  the  nevr  theory  of  mvtnphor,  brvad  nicaoi  breaking  of 

bmid;  body  means  breaking  of  body  ;  and  the  mored  wordt! 

mean  ibi*:    This  breaking  of  hread  is  like  the  bi^nkiii^  of  my 

body  bn>ken  for  you,  therefore  take  thia  brrakiitj^  of  bread  aud 

^Hftt  it.     lie  abnndnufl  the  ai^iiment  on  which  the  fiiith  of  our 

iChnrrh  wn8  onirinnlly  iMsailefl,  and  adinits  the  iii)tenablen«M 

of  the  philolu^-  of  the  ant i- Lutheran  rntionnlism  of  centarie*. 

Strange  fallacy,  which  would  make  the  breaking  of  anything, 

rbatBocver,  a  title  to  its  being  eaDml  the  Lord's  TurrriM 

(body,  which  assumes  that  the  bread  as  sueh,  that  ih»r    <*» 

I,  as  food,  is  not  the  symbol  of  Christ's  body,  but  ''•"^■ 

that  the  trtalcing  of  the  bread  is  like  the  ftrtftiin^  of  the  body. 

Its  theory  aasuruea  that  it  would  bo  as  proper  t«  affirm  that  a 

i>k«n  paving  -  atone,  or  a  hroken  pane  of  glam.  or  a  brok«u 

di.Hh,  or  a  broken  ropo,  is  Christ's  bo«ly,  aa  that  the  bread  of 

,  UU  supper  is ;  for  the  parallel  is  between  breaking  and  break- 

[  —  broken  brcsd  and  broken  body.    But  if  you  concede  that 

It  is  between  bread   and   bwly,  thvn  you  arc  drawn  to  the 

Ireaded  nec«Mity  of  (he  true  »iipcmaturnl  eating  of  the  latter 

<  (he  paralld  to  the  true  natural  eating  of  the  former.     How 

jintteaa,  too,  opening  in  the  lowest  depth  of  Kaltonalium  itself, 

lower  deep,  is  it  to  eay  that  the  breaking  of  bread  in  like  the 

llireaking  of  Christ's  body,  considering  the  breaking  as  tha 

I  of  patting  that  Bacre<l  body  to  death.     Ureail  in  an  inani- 

kte  thing:   how  can  breaking  it  be  like  the  putting  of  a 

■man  being  to  death  ?    Breaking  bread  is  the  very  symbol  of 

Biet  and  peace.    Who  would  dream  of  it  as  an  appropriate 

ibal  of  the  mort  cruel  and  ignominious  death  ?    Bread  b  the 

itativo  food,  and,  uacd  in  metaphor,  is  the  symbol  of 

itaal  or  supernatural  food.     Tlio  breaking  of  bread  is  the 

IDS  to  giving  it  asfood.  and  taking  it  ax  food,  and  as  asym- 

tbv  symbol  of  giving  and  taking  n  higher  f<Nid.     Xo  one 

aid  dream  of  the  breaking  of  a  piece  of  bread  as  the  symbol 

Inf  killing  a  human  body  ;  and  if  so  extraordinary  a  symbolic  nse 

Ud  it  wen)  made.it  would  rt^aire  the mott  explicit  statament,  on 
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the  part  of  the  person  so  asing  it,  that  auch  wh  its  intcot ;  a 
when  he  had  made  it,  the  world  wnold  be  amazed  at  <k)  lani 
figure.  [ 

We  join  iaaue.  then,  with  thia  theory,  and  maintain  that 
Uiore  be  a  figure  in  the  words,  the  figure  roust  be  this:  t| 
tlie  bread  is  a  fignre  of  the  bod;  of  Chnst,  as  the  tme  hrent 
ftnd  the  breaking  of  that  bread,  so  as  to  communicate  it,  a  fift 
of  Iho  true  communication  of  tbnt  body.  And  thns  our  Li 
did  not  mean,  in  the  word  "  broken  " — if  he  indeed  used  it  at 
—  to  point  to  tbo  prouesa  by  which  His  body  was  killed,  bd 
His  body  aa  the  bread  of  lifo,  bn>k«n  or  given  to  be  the  nouif 
mont  of  the  divine  life  of  Ihe  Wiiever.  If  Hie  body  bej 
broken  breMd,  it  is  as  the  commuuication  of  tbnt  body  of  wh 
He  Rftve:    Takf.mt :  thia  \»  my  IkmIv  given  for  you.  j 

Utterly  opart  from  tb«  divine  maji>«iy  and  tbe  plcnaryi 
pooring  of  the  great  Spirit  of  hia  prophetic  office  upon* 
Lord,  it  is  a  degradation  to  Him  as  tbe  master  of  wordi 
Himself  tbe  incarnate  Word  and  reyoalerof  the  mind  of  Uod 
tbe  One  who  spake  as  never  man  spske,  whose  imagery  4| 
bined,  as  they  were  never  combined  in  human  langnngc,! 
most  exquisite  simplicity  with  matvhlMS  sublimity  and  aj^ 
priatcncM, — it  is  a  degmdntion  of  our  Lord  to  torture  the  wl 
drift  of  His  words,  so  as  to  mnk«  tltem  jejnnc  and  pointleM 
the  critic  has  done.  It  sounds  more  like  a  Jewish  tannt,  d 
A  solier  Christian  utterance,  to  say  that.aa  an  appropriate 
proMntation  of  a  living  body  pi<trced  by  nails  and  spear.j 
Lord  selected  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  bntke  it  to  pieces,  and  trf 
This  bread  is  my  body  —  not  with  allusion  to  the  l>rcftd  as  % 
at  all;  not  with  allttsinn  to  the  breaking  as  the  great  dil 
butive  and  communicative  act,  but  simply  to  tbe  brooking 
a  means  of  destroying.  We  do  not  believe  that  from  the  Ii^ 
tution  of  the  Supper  lo  this  hour  the  mere  act  of  breakiof  | 
broad,  OB  such,  has  vivified  to  any  human  creature  tbe  aacrifil 
agony  and  death  of  our  I.ford.  We  have  searched  the  reca 
of  the  ancient  Church  in  vain  for  such  an  idea :  it  is  not  fof 
in  any  of  the  Fathers  whom  wo  have  examined.  It  is  mod) 
forced,  and  manifestly  manufactured  for  <.-erlain  doctrinal  Ml 
is  in  conflict  with  all  the  laws  of  human  speoch ;  is  insulting 
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onr  Lord,  »nd  is  rejected  by  the  be«t  oommentatora  of  evtry 

achoo),  «7en  by  tome  of  the  aUest  0atvini8t«,  Zwiiig]iiin«,  and 

RationxlistA  themselves. 
Th«  AiiltthesU  of  the  purified  Church  Catholic  in  modern 

timc«  i«  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  Catholic, 
•  throagb  its  most  aucicut  wit  imace,  aaeerta  the  same  aiititfaeuia, 
ksnd  baaea  it  upon  the  same  doctrine.  The  Fathers  are  not 
iaathoritic*.  but  thev  are  witneaeea.     The  force  of     _ 

\  _  -  TnlliBMj    •» 

their  t<«timony  dcjivnds  very  much  upon  the  nature  a*  ■■rii**) 
>of  the  thing  to  which  they  testify,  whether  it  be  '■^■"*- 
■omething  in  regard  to  which  they  bad  atnple  opportunitiea  <rf 
bcinp;  informed.     It  de^ieuds  also  u]<on  its  clearneee,  ita  har- 
mony H-ith  itaelf  and  with  the  testimony  of  others.     The  itate- 
I  Rienta  of  a  minew  or  of  u  body  of  witDeaws  may  carry  with 
thera  a  moral  force  which  \*  irre«i»tiblo.     The  tOKtimony  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  eiirliiat  Church  in   regard  to  the  Lont'a 
Sapper  carries  poculiiir  weight,  bcoatiae,  from  the  nature  of  the 
se,  the  meanintr  of  (he  Ix)rtr«  Sapper  muHt  have  been  naked 
'  ioT  and  determined  at  once.     It  is  impomibte  that  in  the  daily 
oomDJunioi),  with  which  the  Church  began,  and  the  very  fre- 
^(Wat  communion  with   which  the   Church  continued,  thero 
'  aboold  be  no  settlement  of  the  question.  What  le  the  easentiml 
f  thaT*cter  of  this  Sacrament  t 

There  are  Ihoac  now  who  think  that  the  permanence  of  the 

Sapper,  and  the  practical  fruits  of  it,  are  the  only  points  of  im- 

porunce  about  it  —  its  essential  character  may  be  left  out  of 

•w.    Bat  in  fact,  from  the  beginning  to  this  hoar,  it  haa  not 

fbeeu  inMBible  to  see  why  it  should  \te  [tcnuanent^or  what  fruits 

'  it  ta  meant  to  hare,  without  undcrstjinding  vhat  it  is.     In  th« 

very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  eaaetitial  character  of  tbe 

Lord*  Supper  was  no  matter  of  remote  speculation.     It  came 

ip  iiiHlantly,  and  came  up  constantly.    There  arc  no  two  points 

on  which  we  would  expect  the  witness  of  the  ancient  Church 

rita  bs  ntore  prompt  and  dmsive  than  on  the  two  Sacrumvnta, 

iBi|Ki«nand  the  Supper,  and  the  fact  corrcsjionds  with  the 

aatJci[«tion.    On  nothing  is  the  tmtiniony  of  the  primitive 

Church  more  full,  more  clear,  and  mure  divisi^'c,  than  on  Ilap- 

tifni  antl  the  Supper.    The  testimony  begins  very  oariy.    The 
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fint  importftiit  witnem  is  an  Apo«tolic  Father,  Ionatios, 
whom  it  i«  clnimcil  that  ho  mw  oar  Lord,  uud  who,  bejrodl 
all  diflt^iuti?,  wn4  n  pupil  of  the  Ap^)«tle«.  llu  waa  coDiecnt^ 
pftslor  of  the  church  of  Aiitiocb,  \ty  St.  Potcr,  about  A.  D.  tf 
and  waa  put  to  death  aa  a  Chrislian  about  a.  d.  107.  | 

The  ini|iortaiioe  of  the  tctttinioiiy  of  the  early  Church  \ 
regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  felt  in  all  the  churcy 
DxtrvroUts,  in  the  ehnrchee  moat  alien  in  their  faith  to  the  t^ 
tiinoiiyof  the  Fathers,  have  tried  to  torture  their  declaration 
If  uol  so  OS  to  teacb  their  own  pecaliar  views,  yet,  at  lout,,) 
as  n<>t  dint-lly  to  contradict  them,  ^me,  as  for  exai&iJ 
Murbcincku,  have  clninied  that  the  three  leading  views  \ 
modern  tiniMall  bare  their  representatives  among  the  Fethef 
In  proAonliiig  the  facts  of  most  importaooe,  it  may  be  uaefall 
premise  the  following  principles:  — Firtt.  For  the  early  Fatha) 
'rMwihiMtAto  as  mere  thinkers,  we  need  feel  comparatively  litf 


pirti^u^F-11  rein"d.    It  is  only  where  thoy  are  competent  «j 
""  ovsAM  that  wc  attach  gnwt  valae  to  what  they  b|| 

Second.  Wo  propoe«  lirst  to  show,  not  what  was  the  whole  \\ 
of  ]>atn8tic  thirikiiii;,  but  what  was  the  original  view,  so  ea^ 
AS  to  create  n  moral  |^>reKumptioii  that  it  was  formed  itot  t 
speculative  thinking,  but  on  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Apostlj 
AVitb  this  as  a  sort  of  patristic  "  Analogy  of  Faith,"  we  sht 
assume  that  the  later  Fathers  agree,  if  their  jsngnage  cant 
fitirly  harmonized  with  it.  Third.  'IHie  easiest  and  simplj 
interpretation  of  the  Fathera  is  tho  beat ;  the  leas  uae  we  mil 
of  the  complex  i(leas  and  proccsace  of  the  acbolastic  or  model 
theology  the  better.  If  wo  find  oar  faith  in  the  Fathers,! 
must  not  always  expect  to  find  it  conchcd  in  tbo  terms  wbti 
wo  fbonld  now  employ.  It  is  their  yaiVA  rather  than  their  d 
<JoQy  we  are  seeking;  and  we  should  compare  our  faith  vu 
their  faith  rather  than  our  dogmatirt  with  thcirv.  Systcnut 
thinking  and  ni^-cly  balanced  expression  are  the  growth  i 
ages  in  the  Church.  Wc  must  not  suppose  that  the  faith  I 
the  Church  is  not  found  in  a  piLtticoiar  writer,  because  we  ml 
many  of  its  now  current  phrase-s.  Ifo  existing  system  of  til 
ology.  and  no  dognialic  stulemenl  of  a  single  distiactive  Cbri 
tian  doctrine, can  l>nd  its  absolute  fac-simile  in  form  in  tbewri 
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Mogs  of  the  Cfanstinn  Fathers —  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

not  the  doctrino  of  Sin,  uot  the  doctrine  of  the   person  of 

Cbriat,  iu  a  word,  not  any  doctrine.     The  oak  of  a  thoasiUid 

kyesra  u  not  a  fao-eimilc  of  itself  at  a  buudre«l  years ;  yet  lees  a 

|l!ats«iiuile  of  ihoucorn  from  whidi  it  grove.     Yet  tboouk  is  bnt 

JKhc  avoni  devvloiK-d,  its  growth  14  it«  hiiitury  ;  and  if  the  l>')ud 

[witb  iu  pa4t  be  broken  anywhere  the  oak  dies.     FonrtA.  That 

linlerprflntioii,  hII  othi^r  things  being  i-quHt.  is  bift  wliioh  nioflt 

LDaiarAlly  lianitoni^A^iill  ihe  saying*  of  u  pHrticalarFiitht^r  with 

i;b  other,  or  all  the  sayings  of  nlJ  the  Futhent  witbeaub  olher. 

M'e  have  no  right  to  anume  a  coutmdietion  in  cither  eiuc, 

Iwberv  a  harmony  is  fairly  posublc.  Fi/lh.  That  in  the  but 
inlorpretation  of  the  pant  which  moat  nutuniUy  accounts  for 
the  iK'qnel.  When  a  doctrine  bait  Uikva  un  induhilablc  shape, 
or  wen  has  undergone  a  demoiMtrable  ]*crver»ii>n  and  abuse, 
we  are  to  ask  what  8uppo«itioD  in  roganl  to  the  prccc«lont 
doctrine  best  solves  (be  actual  Jevclopinont  or  the  actual 
«))«*&  ^VzfA.  We  readi  the  faith  of  a  Father  by  the  general 
drift  of  hie  statements,  although  Mvminy,  or  even  ntU  con- 
tradictionB  with  that  genem!  drift  are  to  be  found  in  his 
.  writings.  No  man,  iierhapa,  is  |>erfeclly  self- consistent.  The 
frcBder  may  discover  inconsisteuciee  which  the  writer  himself 
fhna  uot  Dotice^I.  The  maae  of  mankind  hold  very  sincerely 
rhich  really  involve  a  conflict.  Hut  in  the  ancient 
fChorch,  wit  h  the  vast  influx  of  men  of  every  school  of  philoso> 
pby  and  of  every  form  of  religione  education  —  with  the  fer- 
ment of  ibe  wonderful  original  elements  which  Christianity 

■  broogbt  into  human  thought  —  with  Christian  science  hardly 
H|y«C  to  existence,  we  would  expect  many  discrepauctce,  especially 
^where  dogmatic  accuracy  is  required. 

K  TUB  TBS-riuoxr  or  et.  iukatius. 

■  There  are  three  passages  in  St.  Ignatius  confeaaedly  bearing 
Hv|>on   the    Lord's  Supper.     The  Jint  is  froiu  the  ]. !(»««.  i.>. 
BSfMstle  to   the  Smymians:  "They  (the  Docetn,  **-**<■ 
^vbo  denied  that  our  Lord  had  a  true  IkMly)  abstain  from  the 
]     tucliarist  and  prayer  heauuo  they  confess  not  (hat  i,T«».s«jt- 
Btbu  Kncharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jasua  ■»•  p. 
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Chri«t,  wbich  (t«en)  BufT^rei]  for  our  Bins,  which  (i 
Father  in  Hit  morcy  raised  again.  Tbe^  then  vrhtf 
ftgitiimt  tho  gift  fdorean)  periab  while  tliaputtng.  Good  bod' 
been  for  thorn  to  kocp  the  faaat  of  lore  ;agapBn ),  that  they  mi| 
tise  sguio."  Agapekn  has  hcKOu  trAiiB)at«d  "  to  love  it,"  tmtl 
better  rendering  eocnm  to  be  "  to  celebrate  it,"  Kgapee,  >'.  e.,  \ 
Lord's  Supper,  takini;  it*  iianio  from  the  "  agapw,"  or  "  \<f 
feast,"  with  which  it  conimeiH?ed  in  the  earliest  Church,  M 
the  followinc;  (lara^raph  it  »een)8  to  be  defined  by  tho  tcr 
**agapee  poiein,"  in  the  Mtnno  of  "  celebrating  the  Eachariat,' 
The  tamut  citation  is  from  the  Kpiatlo  to  the  Philadelphiai 
i;TBiK.n.n.-  "Uastc  yc  then  to  partake  of  one  Eucharixt, ) 

Christ,  and  otte  cup  for  the  uniting  of  lite  blood  (enoitiii,)! 
altar."    The  ifttrd  citation  ia  from  the  Epistle  to  the  EpI 
s  Tttu-BftH.  B>An«t  "  Breaking  one  bread,  which  is  the  medi<| 
I*"***         of  immortality;  the  antidote  that  we  shonid 
die,  hot  live  in  Jesus  Clirist  forever."    It  is  very  obvioos, 
taking  these  words  tn  their  simple  aiid  native  force,  they 
accord  with  tho  doctriiio  »f  the  Lnthcran  Church.     In  the 
ptace  Ih^iy  affirm   pOMitivvIy   that  thv  Eueharittt  is  the 
(einai  aarka)  of  our  Saviour  Jcaas  Christ ;  that  it  ia  the 
flesh  of  our  Lord  Jetos  Ohriftt  which  cotistitutca  it.     Seam 
They  ditttiuclly  affirm  that  the  fleeh  meant  ia  that  which  I 
fered  for  our  sina,  "which  the  Father  in  Ilia  mercy  ni 
again ; "  thus  overthrowing  one  of  the  nioat  recent  figment! 
B  very  subtle,  yet  perverse  interpretation,  which,  nnable 
deny  that  there  is  an  objective  preaence  of  Christ  taught  by 
Fathom,  allegee  that  His  body  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  bod; 
broad,  or  that  tbc  bread,  as  such,  is  His  body  ;  and  that  I 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Kacharist  is  a  blood  of  wine,  thati 
that  tlie  witio  il«olf  is,  as  such,  Christ's  blood.     IgnutiosJ 
tjoctly  teetifiea  that  the  body  in  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  bo 
of  bread,  but  U  the  body  of  that  Desh  which  suffered  for  < 
una  and  was  raiHecl  from  the  dead.     Ebharp*  himself  f<*n 
"Tlie  fundamental  argnmtHit  against  the  possibility  of  a  trojj 
cai  use  of  the  word  '  flesh '  iu  Ignatius,  tiee  in  the  fact  thai 
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•peaks  distinctly  of  tliut  very  flu«li  wliicb  wu  put  to  death 

Dpon  the  crow,  and  was  raised  iu  glory  by  the  Father." 

T/iirtllt/.  Tlie  efl'octs  imputed  to  the  Eucharist  by  Ignatimare 

«ntirely  iuvoiisiMerit  with  the  aiipposilion  of  itR  being  a  mere 

memorial  or  a  mere  ttpiriinal  communion.     Ho  inipatea  to 

it  the  power  of  prodneiiij;  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life;  not 

that  lie  deities  that  the  wiclced  shall  rise  again,  but  that  like 

St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  attaining  unto  the  reaarre«tion  of 

the  dead,  ho  means  the  resurrection  in  its  true  glory,  aa  a  rising 

to  eternal  lite.     Tbe  me«liciue  of  immortality,  the  antidote  to 

death,  tbe  spring  of  life  iu  Christ  forever,  can  be  no  other  than 

Christ's  flesh  itself —  the  organ  of  His  whole  work.     Kahxis.* 

"From  these  wonis  it  follows  with  certainty  that  Ignatius 

regarded  the  consecrated  elements  as  the  media  of  a  Divine 

inipartation  of  life,  cont^i^iiently  aa  more  than  hare  symbols  ; " 

and  KasARot  admits,  "  When  he  calls  the  Eucharist  a  medium 

of  immortality,  it  is  dear  that  be  was  thinking  not  of  a  bare, 

rabjcctivo  memory  of  Christ,  but  of  an  actual  appropriation  of 

Christ  and  of  all  His  gracvs,"    Fourihly.  So  far  from  tbe  early 

Chtirch,  a«   repK-si-ntud  in  Ignatius,  being  indilfereut  to  the 

doctrine  held  in  regard  to  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  we  find  that  it 

ia  distinctly  marked  as  a  hercoy,  practionlly  rc-sultiitg  in  th« 

•tcmul  death  of  thoAe  who  held  it,  that  the  Eucharist  is  uot 

tbs  flvah  of  our  Saviour.     Taking  then  tbe  simple  and  direct 

inieriiretation  of  Ignatius,  we  find  him  in  perfect  affinity  with 

the  Tenth  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Coufeeaioo:  1st.  In  the 

a«ertion  that  the  trae  body  and  blood  of  oar  Saviour  —  that 

which  saflbred  and  that  which  wus  raised  —  is  present  In  the 

Cocharist,  actually  constituting  it.     2d.  Tliat  true  bread  and 

tns  wine  arc  prutent.     3d.  That  the  bread  aiid  wine  given  and 

tal[«n  are  the  means  hy  which  the  body  and  blood  arc  im- 

'  pwt«d.     When   he   «ay8,   That   the  cup  is   for   the   uniting 

I  C*«DC«»  ")  of  Christ's  blood,  the  "  entMis  "  poinU  divtinctly  to 

jUlat  spi^ific  idea  which  Paul  exprc««>8  when  he  aays.  The  cap 

I''  tbe  oommuiiion  of  Christ's  bIiM>d,  and  which  our  Church 

|**prcwM  by  saying  that  tbe  blood  is  in,  mtk,  and  under  th« 

]  *0|i.  Tlie  word  "enOais  "  is  used  by  tbe  Fathers  to  indicate  the 

Htiting  of  two  things,  and  is  most  fre<juently  used  for  the  unit* 

■  tM(aau  tl    1'jS.  \  Abcndm.  I.  ifC,!). 
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ing  of  tbe  hurmtn  qdiI  divine  tinturc*  in  Christ.  'Wbutt 
inli^rprct  the  "ctiOsia''  tiore  as  iiiipljriiig  lluit  tlic  ctipis  th 
whii'h  unite*.  Mcmmodtjilljr,  Llood  with  wine,  or  blood  iri 
the  comittUDic«iit,  by  impurliition  mid  inception,  tlio  gN 
itlea  reiiiuius  uncliAiigen],  forullicr  of  lhe««  tmolvm  iLootlH 
4th.  Kvcn  the  aittithetical  part  of  the  Tviith  Article  bM  i 
jmrallcl  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Dm-etic  for  di;nyiiig  tit 
the  Kucharist  is  the  6esh  of  Christ.  Thiit  I^nutiua  lead 
the  doctrine  of  the  ohjective  preseooe  of  the  body  and  Uaod 
Christ  in  the  Supper  is  Hhown  among  recent  writera,  by  Eng 
hardt,  Francke,  Kudelbach,  Semisch,  and  Kahuis. 

TFB  TKSTIHOXr   OF  JC8TIX   MABTVR.  ] 

The  second  testimony  we  adduce  is  that  of  Jcstix  JIam 
n.jmmvtf  (converted  A.  D.  133,  pnt  to  death  as  a  martyr, l4 
tjr.ihin.  If  t],g  claim  be  doubtful  which  has  been  madej 
him,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  A{)oetU<e,  the  other  clii 
may  at  lea«t  bo  allowed,  that  lie  was  a  man  not  far  from  I 
Apostlcfl  either  in  time  or  virtue.  The  extract  we  nmke 
from  hii!  Apology.  "  Ilaving  ceaeed  from  the  prayers,  we  gii 
AiMi<«r.  I-  f-  """^  another  with  a  kiM ;  thuu  bread  and  a  ^ 
•^f-  of  watornnd  wine  arc  brought  to  him  wbopresti 

over  the  brethren,  ami  he,  rucviviiig  them,  sondeth  up 
and  glorj'  to  the  Father  of  all,  through  the  name  of  the 
and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  ftii<l  makeih  at  lenglh  uo  Euchari: 
prayer  for  having  had  these  things  Touchsat'od  lo  him.  Tlii 
called  among  us  'deacons,'  give  to  each  of  thow  prceeotj 
partake  of  the  bread  and  wine  and  water,  over  which  thaiil 
giving  has  been  made,  and  carry  it  to  thoee  not  present ;  t 
food,  (*  trophee,*)  is  aniongnt  us  called  *  Eucharist '  (eucharistj 
whereof  no  one  may  partake  t^uve  ho  who  belicveth  that  wl 
is  taught  by  us  is  true,  and  hath  1k«u  washed  in  that  laf 
which  is  for  the  remisflion  of  sins,  and  to  regeneratioa,  M 
livoth  as  Christ  bath  delivered ;  for  we  do  not  receive  it] 
common  bread  (koiunn  nrton)  or  as  common  drink  (koi 
poma);  but  in  what  way  (on  tropon)  Jesua  Christ 
Saviour  being,  through  the  word  (dia  logou)  of  Qod,  ID' 
nate  (sarkopoieetlieis.)  had  l>oth  flesh  and  blood  for 
salvation,  so  also  have  we  been  taught  that  the  food 
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rhtch  tfaanksgiTiiig  bas  been  made  by  the  pnijr«r  of  the  word 
^(each«.i(  logou';,  which  »  from  Him — from  which  food  oar 
blood  uiid  flesh  arc  by  transmutation  (faictabolcou)  nourisbod 
(Ire[>hoiitHi)  — 18  (viiini)  both  tho  tlc«h  and  blood  (kni  sarka,  kai 
aima)  of  Him,  tb«  iucuniato  Jesus  (sarkopoieethcntos)." 

Ai^iplying  hero  the  «amc  einiplu  principle  of  interpretation, 
we   find,  _/(>»(,   that   lh«   fle«h   und  blood   of  Christ  are   lb6 

Incrametital  objects;  serond,  that  they  are  dixtinguiiibed  from 
the  breud  and  the  wine;  tfiirtl,  that  they  are  no  related  to  the 
bread  and  wine  that  the  rei^^tlion  of  the  one  implies  ihe 
reception  of  the  other — there  ia  a  sacramental  unity  and  identi- 
fication ;  fiiurtk,  (bat  this  mlation  is  not  one  produced  by  tha 
figurative  character  of  bread  and  wine,  as  symbola  of  body  and 
blood,  but  a  relation  subsequent  to  the  couNcration  and  pro- 
doctd  by  \t;_lijifi,  that  a  parallel  of  ftome  kind  ii  instituted 
botwocD  tbo  two  natures  of  Christ,  conjoined  personally  in  Ilia 
iDcanialioii,  and  tho  two  elcmeute,  bread  and  body,  cup  and 
blood,  conjoiuvd  aacrauiL-ntally  in  the  Supper.  Sixth.  The  nntl- 
^theaia  is  implied  when  it  is  «aid,  That  no  one  may  partake  of 
^Uiia  food  among  ua  save  he  who  believeth  that  what  is  taught 
'  by  ua  is  true.  This  means  that  the  reJMter  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  common  with  the  rejector  of  any  other 
arliclfr  of  faith  is  disapproved  of  and  excluded  from  the  Com- 
munion. Thus,  again,  is  overthrown  the  ful»o  auumption  that 
tbe  ancient  Church  allowed  of  known  oouflioting  views  in 
regard  to  the  Lortl's  Supper.  .SVnmM.  These  words  of  Jualin 
•bow  that  the  sujiematurnl  character  of  the  elerodnts  in  the 
Supper  is  dependent  upon  consecration.  He  distinctly  affirms 
tbat  only  after  tbe  word  of  God  upon  them  do  tboy  posseas 
tb«r  obaructor  aa  the  fiesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  alone 
frrthroivs  the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  for  if  the  brend  bo  the  body 
if  Christ  symWIioally,  it  ia  such,  as  bread,  quite  independently 
of  any  eoosecration.  AV^A/A.  Justin  expre«»es  the  true  doctrine 
of  what  it  is  that  does  oonaecrata  in  the  l^upper;  give*  tbe 
true  answer  to  the  queatioD:  "What  is  it,  by  which  that 
which  was  before  mere  bread,  now  becomee,  in  virtue  of  a 
•uperuatural  relation,  the  body  of  Cbrisl?  lie  says.  That  the 
itiMcration  take*  place  through  tbe  prayer  of  the  word,  which 
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Ufrom  Ilim,  t.«.,ChriBt,(dieachece  togoa  ton  pArsaton] 
may  include  the  Iiord'e  Prayer,  but  by  preemineiioe  it 
the  n-ordBof  tbe  institution,  which  we  know,  in  fact,  constitut 
an  eaeeiitial  part  of  the  earliest  liturgies;  and  St.  Jastin  iiil 
self  expreesly  menliotu  Christ 'a  words  aa  the  worda  naedin  t 
conM-cratioD,  and  makea  them  parallel  with  the  coniwctatil 
word*  umkI  in  Ihc  myatoriM  of  "  Mithra,"  which  w«i«  a  A 
bolic  eo[^ty  and  parody  of  tlte  Lord'a  Supper. 

It  has  been  asaerted  that  the  doctrine  of  Justin  ia  that 
the  Supper  a  new  incamntiou  of  Christ  talcen  place.    This  vii 
has  been  maintained  by  Semler,  llahn,  Xeauder,  Baur,  &ij 
bardi,  and  others.     It  baa,  following  them,  been   most  fiH 
presented  by  Semisch,  in  hia  Justin  Martyr.*    "  Justin,"  M 
8caiiech, "  re^rds  the  Sapper  as  it  were  a  repeated  incarl 
tion ;  aa  the  int-aniulion  whs  consummated  in  this,  that  \ 
Divine  Ixtgos  awumvd  fle«h  and  blood,  to  ho  supposo«  that  { 
prewnw  of  Christ  in  the  Snp[>er  nKsiiiitoit  iiself  in  thia,  ll 
the  Divine  Logos  unites  Iliinai'lf  wiih  bread  and  wine  as  | 
body  and  blood.     Broad  and  wine  do  nut  change  physicaliyi 
the  Supjicr.  hut  neither  do  they  remain  ooniinon  bread  i 
common  wine.    They  are,  after  the  Kuchnriatic  prayer 
whioh  they  are  consecrated,  as  it  were  the  reeael  tn  which  i 
Divine  t^ogoa  dwelU,  and  are,  consequenlly,  really,  even  if 
figuratively,  the  body  and  bIwMl  of  the  Logos."     Thia 
that  the  bread  ia  not  the  medium  of  the  communication  of 
body  of  Cbrisl,  but  is  in  aome  senac  lilcntlly  iho  new  body 
the  unincarnate  Logos.    That  is  to  say.  that  the  IMviue  tiat 
of  Christ,  atpamUfrom  Bis  AtinuHt  iody,  puts  on  the  bread 
the  Eucharisl  as  a  now  body  ;  liencc  this  bread  is  <i  body  to 
Bninc«niat«  Ixigos.  Tliat  thia  ia  not  Justin's  view  is  verj' 
firM,  because  he  ooni>ei.-t(i   with   his  own   reproaentation 
words  of  the  institution;  clearly  showing  that  he  had  in 
mind  the  words,  '*  my  body,  my  blood,"  there  occurring  in  t 
acnse  almost  undisputed,  in  which  they  are  averted  by  uoi 
aa)  Christendom,  even  by  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of 
true  prccenco.    When  Juettti  spoalcs  of  the  body  of  Christi 

*  S'lnbob.  C.  A. :  Jnuin  An  Uftrlyrrr.  te4l>-42.  (ir»ii«1»M  bj  i.  t.  Bjt« 
Edmb.,  IH48,  3  t«Is.,  pMI  St*). 
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evidently  has  in  view  thoM  wordRin  wbicb  Cbrist  says:  "  M; 
body  given  —  my  blood  ahed  for  yoa."  Who  can  b«lieve  that 
Justin  imagined  an  impniimte  and  Invinate  Jesus ;  and  tlmt  be 
was  so  beclouded  ua  (o  itiia)fin«  that  this  brcad-txxjy  oould  be 
the  body  wbit-b  nas  given  for  men,  this  wine-blood,  the  blood 
which  was  shed  for  mankind  for  the  remission  of  eiits.  The 
linmd  and  the  cap  cannot  be  thought  of  as  Mot  body  of  Christ 
which  was  givtn  and  thai  blood  wliicb  was  tJttd  for  the  remis- 
sion of  Ainfi.  Nothing,  but  the  ini[to»«iliilily  of  any  other  view, 
would  justify  us  in  fixing  so  monstroiu  a  theory  ui>on  the 
Uogoage  of  Jnstin.  Stconit.  Jastin  is  very  careful  to  express 
how  far  the  pnrallel  Ix^t ween  the  jicrHonnl  co-pmonce  of  iho  two 
natnrcs  of  Christ  and  the  sacramental  <!o-prcsenco  of  the  two 
elenienta  of  the  Supper  goes  and  does  not  go.  The  "on  tropon," 
which  we  have  tranalaled,  '*  in  what  way,"  does  not  mean  to 
slate  that  tho  modes  of  the  two  things  are  identical,  but  simply 
to  show  that  the  first  is  a  vouclter  for  the  second  ;  that  there 
is  such  a  parallel ;  that  the  firvt  authcnticat«sand,lo  a  oortain 
dcgrcv  explains  Ibv  »<.'cin)d ;  but  not  at  all  that  there  is  an  iden- 
tity of  inoiie, still  Icsa  that  the  Mcond  is  a  repetition  of  ihe  tirst. 
In  the  i^ept^agint  and  New  Testament,  "on  tropon  "  has  the 
sense,  "As,evena6,  what  manner,  correeiMnding  to,"  Ezek.  xlii. 
7:  "After  the  manner  of,"  Esck.  xlv.  «.  "Outoos  "  has  the 
Moae, "  So,  even  so, likewise,  thus."  There  are  passages  in  the 
Biblical  Greek  in  which  the  two  exprcMions  are  related  pre- 
cisely as  in  Jtutin.  2  Mavcab.  xv.  40,  "  As  (oil  tropon) 
wine  mingled  with  water  is  pleasant,  nvR  M  (ouloos)  speech 
fin^y  framed  delighteth."  Acts  i.  11,  "  In  like  manner  a$  (on 
tropon)  ye  have  Mcn  Hint  go  into  heaven,  this  same  Jesus  shall 
as  (nutoos)  come."  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  *^  Xow  n»  (oil  tro|K>D]  JannM 
and  Jnnihn.-s  niih>fto<Kl  MotK^.  m  (oulooe)  these  alxo  rvn^X.  Ihe 
trath."  Xot  idcnlily  but  similarity  is  expresw.'d  in  every  case. 
Justin  clearly  suys,  that  the  "  word,"  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Soeharist  bccomea  Christ's  flmh  and  blood,  is  (he  word  of  the 
prayer,  or  prayer  of  the  won!,  "cnchec*  logoo."  It  is  not  the 
\japM  which  etl'ects  the  change  of  which  he  speaks,  hot  ibe 
prayer  of  the  word  which  is  from  Him,  to  wit.  from  Jcsui 
Clirist,  whom  he  has  just  styled  the  "  incarnate  LogoCj 
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i-limlly,  lie  saya,  in  downright  lerma,  that  it  (the 
wtue)are  the  flcsli  und  blood  of  the  ifti-tirnnff  Jesos,  extctljr  I 
opposite  of  the  position  of  Semiecb,  and  of  thnaa  who  agi 
with  him.  which  ie,  that  the  bread  and  Mine  are  ihe  body  a 
blood  of  the  unincarnatc  Logos.  Now,  could  Jnetin  call  the  l 
incarnate  Logo*  Jcsoa  ?  Tho  Logo*  M]>anitcd  from  the  ham 
nature  is  not  .lo«>ii9.  This  inanufaeltircd  thoorv  repraaoi 
JcBUSns  Nfch  iitcaniato  and  iiiiincarnate.as  having  one  abidj 
botlj-  of  floali,  anil  innnnicrable  evcr-ren«w«d  bodies  of  brd 
aa  approaching  unincaniate  tho  elemcnta  mid  taking  tliCRt 
Him,  tho  bread  as  another  body  than  His  true  body,  the  wi 
as  another  blood  than  Ilia  true  blood.  That  great  scboll 
should  have  acquicflced  in  a  theory  of  such  intrinsic  absurd 
—  a  theory  which  has  nothing,  in  tho  laiignage  of  Justinj 
noceuitato  or  even  excuse  it  —  can  only  he  accounted  for  by  I 
endemic  diseaac  of  thought  and  feeling  which  in  German  n 
cdogy  ao  largely  ititecta  even  those  who  most  wish  to  escara 
The  ambitious  ardor  of  acholanhip,  the  desire  after  original 
thelove  of  novelty,  the  chaotic  aubjoctivtsm  which  Rationalil 
though  baffled  and  defeated,  Icavea  behind  it,  impair  the 
jodgmciit.  and  dintiniah  tlie  value  of  the  labon  of  i: 
of  the  greatest  recent  theologians.*  Tbierscbt  Mya  of 
theory,  "  [  declare  that  this  whole  statement  ia  throi 
oat  fabulotis.  It  has  arisen  from  pare  misunderstanding, 
ia  undeserving  of  further  notice.  It  would  deetroy  theeni 
connection  of  the  Chri»liNn  faith,  and  annihilate  the  most 
lowed  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Church  — the  doctrine  of 
[nearnalion."  The  Roinau  Catholic  theology  longendeav< 
to  find  iu  tlro  wonis  "  kata  inotalwloon."  that  is, "  by  tra 
lation,"  a  warrant  for  Trnii><ul)6iantiation  ;  but  these  woi 
evidently  refer  to  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  and  wioa, 


*"B«  wilt  J«JpnnsRii  liii  La<l«ll  fpU  *l«h«n,  otoht  J  •hit  ChriMnn  aftar  4 
0«h«lMn<M  wolle  ofrcnbnren.  •oadera  Bain  rigen  Gfhtimti«  aed  nIomI 
dtaka,  4ia  Br  Ubnr  Chri«U  Oah«ima)M  hUt,  lucbl  ua*Mial  ccbitbl  kit«B>^ 
■.alhtr.  ("Etfrjboilj  ha*  bi«  wkrM  to  offtr  —  nM  ik«t  bf  witbre  U 
CbriM  tiid  Hi*  *Mrvt.  bul  Ihtit  he  is  aniiou*  UiM  bit  M«r«t  and  (b« 
idia  h«  liaa  about  Chrltl'n  ttecral  (ball  aat  b«  toM.") 

f  labU  able  '•  rr«l«(!(ioiia  oa  Calboliolam  and  PrattaUaLLia,"  voL  li^l 


>lb«a.<^ 
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I  the  BU0t«ii«iice  of  man,  Umt  Dccllinf^er,  the  abloat  defender  of 
[the  RoiuUh  views  in  oar  day,  abaudonB  the  [imtilion.  It  is 
Tdeciaive  agMinst  KcrniaDiHrn  and  Calvinism.  "The  Luthoran 
theologians,"  sajs  Kahilis,  "arc  justified  in  finding  in  thia 
a  testimony  to  ihc  (lovtrine  of  the  savrameiitiil  union 
Tof  the  body  and  blood  of  Cbriat  with  the  eleotcuta;  and  in 
1  regarding  this,  imI  as  the  t4»limoiiy  of  one  Church  It-acher,  hut 
|of  the  Church,  as  Justin  rcpreeeots  iu"  "The  least  justilits- 
tiori  of  all,"  ftaye  Semi&ch,  "  baa  the  Kefornied  Church,  in  ap- 
I>ealing  to  these  words  of  Justin  in  defence  of  its  views  of  th« 
Lord's  Supper  ;  for  not  only  is  there  throughout  not  a  word  in 
regard  to  a  nicri-ly  syinbotical  relation  of  the  elements  of  the 

V  Sapper  to  the  Ixxly  and  blood  of  Christ,  hut  the  wry  opptMito 
■la  clearly  cxpresMd  in  the  declaration  that  the  hrend  and  witM 
^  of  the  Supper  iirc  not  oomnion  bn-iid,  but  the  body  and  blood 

of  Christ.    The  parallel  which  Justin  draws  between  the  incar- 
nation of  JcflUH  Olid  the  act  of  the  Supper  mnke  it  ahsolotcly 
noceesarj-  to  suppose  that  as  the  oorporeal  nature  of  the  incai^ 
^  n«n>  Keduemer  was  a  real  one,  ao   also  the  bread  and  wine  of 
Bthe  Supper  are  to  be  taken  in  a  real  sense  for  the  body  and 
'      Wood  of  Christ."     Even  DoBSKJl '  says:  "  Although  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  to  identify  his  doctrine  completely  with  the 
Lathcran,  yet,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  ta  evident  that  it 
stands  most  near  lo  the  Lutheran."     KBEAHuf  puts  the  con- 
•tmction  on  tlic  wonlti;  "  As  Jesus.  «upcmaturally  U-gotton, 
bad  llis  creulurely  tleah  in  order  to  socure  our  redemption,  so 
this  Kui-hari3tic  food,  which  tia.'i  l>oen  consecrated  by  prayer,— 

I  this  food  wherein  we  are  nourished  conformably  to  the  trana- 
mmatiou  of  the  creation, — is  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ  (a 
•apcrcreatarcly  food  having  respect  to  the  Redeemer).  Under 
mctabolee,  I  belicre,  we  are  neither  to  understand  the  trans- 
matation  of  bread  and  wino  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ 
sor  into  our  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  world-historical  foot  of 
tha  tnnafonnation  of  the  creatun?ly  into  the  sanctified  —  the 
I  ndocmed."  On  this,  KAiisis{adds:  "This  exposition,  and  the 
^urgnnicnt  for  it,  is  to  snch  a  degreu  arbitrary  and  unliistoriral, 

V  chat  we  regard  a  refutation  of  it  as  unncousaary." 

K  •  P.rMi>  Oiriu),  II.  4Ut.  t  AU*d».  L  SSOL  J  AbM<l». 
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THB   IBSTIHORT   01   IRtSMVB. 

Oar  oext  great  primary  witnees  is  St.  Irkkxds,  martyr.  H( 
livecl  near  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  moet  intimate  witl: 
Polyearp,  who  was  one  of  the  Apostle  John's  best  bclovec 
friends,  and  from  Polyearp 's  own  lips  he  hoard  what  John  tdt 
in  regard  to  Christ :  "  Noting  these  things,"  he  says,  "  in  1113 
heart."  Tertullian  styles  Irenseas, '*  the  roost  exact  investigatoi 
of  all  doctrines."  Erasmus  says:  " His  writings  breathe  tbai 
ancient  vigor  of  the  Qospel,  and  his  style  argnee  a  spirit  read] 
for  martyrdom."  The  school  of  Asia  Minor,  alike  iuthe  rangi 
of  its  science  and  the  purity  of  its  faith,  was  the  grei' 
school  of  this  era;  and  its  most  faithfal  and  profound  repre 
eentative  in  its  best  tendencies  is  IrenFeus.  He  has  expresBW 
III  ir>i»™,  himself  in  several  passages  with  great  clearness  ii 
n^i;«-jDi  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  The  most  iniportan 
passage  in  regard  to  the  essence  and  effects  of  the  Euchnris 
ie  found  in  his  "  Book  against  Heresies,"  b,  4,  ch,  18,  §  45 
He  holds  up  against  the  Gnostics  the  confession  of  the  Chnrci 
as  embodied  in  fact  in  the  Supper,  First  of  all,  the  offerinj 
of  the  products  of  nature  —  the  bread  and  wine,  which  are  th 
body  and  blood  of  Olirist — is  in  conflict  with  the  dualism  of  ih^ 
Gnostics,  according  to  which  the  world  is  not  regarded  » 
created  by  the  Supreme  God.  Second.  He  urges  against  it  th> 
Church  faith  that  our  bodies,  through  the  Supper,  receive  tbi 
potencies  of  the  resurrection.  This  is  opposed  to  the  Groetii 
dualism  between  matter  and  spirit.  He  speaks  thus:  "Hn» 
shall  they  know  certainly  that  that  bread,  over  which  thanlo 
are  given,  is  the  body  of  their  Lord,  and  that  the  cup  is  tbi 
cup  of  His  blood,  if  they  do  not  acknowledge  Him  as  the  S01 
of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  is.  His  Word,  through  whicl 
Word  wood  yields  fruit,  and  fountains  flow,  and  the  eartl 
yieldetb  blade,  ear,  and  full  corn.  If  the  Lord  l>elong  to  an 
other  Father,  how  was  it  just,  that,  taking  bread  of  this  ourcrM 
tion,  He  confessed  that  it  was  His  own  body,  and  He  affirmec 
that  the  mingled  drink  of  the  cup  was  His  own  blood." 

"Altogether  vain  are  they  who  deny  the  salvation  of  tit 
flesh  and  de8pise  its  regeneration,  saying  that  it  ia  not  capablf 
of  incorrupt  ion.     Itut  if  it  will  not  be  saved,  in  truth,  the  Lord 
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has  not  redeemed  na  hj  IIU  blood,  nor  is  tho  cup  of  ttio  Eu- 
harisl  the  communication  of  His  hlond,  nor  the  brcnd  which 
•yee  break  the  communication  of  His  body ;  for  blood  is  not 
•ave  of  veins  and  flesh,  and  of  the  rest  of  human  suhstanee,  in 
which  the  Word  of  God  was  truly  made." 

How  say  they  that  the  flesh  pass«th  to  corruption,  and 

[>artnkvtb  not  of  ltf«,  tlie  flesh  which  is  nourished  front  the 

y  of  the  l.ord  and  Hie  blooiL    Either  let  them  (i>.  huretica) 

ehango  their  mind  or  abstain  from  ottering  the  things  abov« 

ken  of  (ihtttii),  the   Kiic)iAri.-«t ).     Our  duotrino  hannoiiiztis 

I'ith  tho  Kuohariat,  and  the  Kncharist  conflnna  our  doctrine, 

And  we  ofler  to  tio<]  ilis  own,  carefully  teaching  the  commnni- 

tion  and  union  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  ajid  confessing  the 

nvciiou.   For  as  the  earthly  bread  (litoral)y,  the  bread  from 

be  varth.)  (apogeca  arti>«t,  ret-eiving  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no 

onger  common  bread,  but  Eucharist,  coiiaisting  of  two  things, 

earthly  and  a  heavenly,  so  also  our  bodies,  receiving  the 

iichnrist,  arc  no  loii][^'r  corruptible,  having  the  hope  of  tbe 

vsiirrct^'tion  to  etvrniil  life.'' 

Here  we  see  distinctly.  First,  the  doctpne  of  the  copreaciice, 

ly  and  truly,  of  the  two  elementa,  —  the  earthly  one,  tru« 

iread  ;  the  heavenly  one,  true  body  ;  the  earthly  one,  the  true 

;  the  heavenly  one,  the  troe  Uood.    SttonJ.  ~\Ve  ace  that 

earthly  ts  regarded  as  the  comtnuntcating  medium  of  the 

TCfily,  and  a  supernatural  efficacy,  reaching  both  body  and 

;l,  is  connected  with  them.     We  see,  moreover,  that  the 

ration  (the  ekkleesis  or  e[(ikle«sis'l  of  God  prodncea  tbe 

loion  iif  the  earthly  and  heavenly.     Tho  doctrine  of  Iremettt 

ke  ia  opposed  to  tbo  Uomish  denial  of  the  bread  and  the 

Beformcd  denial  of  the  bo<ly. 

Very  violent  is  tlio  pn.'tcxt  of  Dn^llinger  and  Miibler,  who 
ke  the  earthly  part  the  body  and  bloo<l  of  Christ,  and  the 
veuly  ]iart,  the  Jxtgns ;  but  the  passage  says  nothing  about 
Logos,  nor  would  the  Fathers  call  the  Logoe  a  pragma,  a 
thing  or  t>art  of  the   Kucharist.     The  "  epigeion  "  (earthly) 
jfeetly  refeta  to  tbe  "apo  geea,"  (jost  before,)  /Ajt  enrtA, 
which  the  bread  is  sud  to  come,  and  with  raforouoa  to 
1  it  is  called  -'earthly." 
4J 
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Some  of  tl>e  Kcformed  say  tlint  Ircimiu  means  by  tl 
cnly  (^lenient  th«  MgniKfumt.  of  the  elemcnU:  othcn 
that  he  tueane  a  certain  virtue  or  operation  aitppoacd 
fnaed  into  the  elenientft.    Bnt  lliese  «rasiona  of  tlie  menningj 
Irenseas  are,  Fint,  opposed  to  the  direct  Utt^of  his  ststeme 
thediVrMi'^ainrr,or\'irtuo.  woold  not  justify  the  won!  "ix>ii»ti 
Bread  does  not  coksist  of  wheat  and  eymbolic  meaning,  nor< 
wheat  and  spiritual  power.    Second.  To  the  argument  of  li| 
lingua :  "  Our  hodie«,  nvtiting  the  Sucharist,  are  no  longer 
ruptihl«,  hat  have  hope  of  the  resurrection."    Does  beatlrib 
so  gr«at  a  thin^;  to  a  nrtue  (not  to  speak  of  a  .«i^ni^otn<v)J 
the  bread  and  wini-?    Po«»il>ly  tliv  ardor  of  partiztmship  loig 
lend  •oin«  to  reply.  He  does;  but  such  a  reply  is  preclodedl 
his  wordn  in  immediate  conntx^linn :  "  Uow  say  they  (the  I 
eti<:«)  that  our  Il4-i>li  contee  lo  corruption,  and  dooa  uot 
life,  that  flesh  whivb  is  nurtured  £y  the  bod^  anit  blood  of\ 
Lord,"    Third.  To  the  </(V<W  astfiiion  of  Ircwous,  in  a  poraH 
place:*  "Where  the  mingled  cup  and  brt-sul  reocive*  the  woo 
of  God,  it  hecomod  tho  Kncharitt  of  the  hwlyand  Uood  of  Ckri^ 

l>orncr,t  after  i^liowing  the  untenabU-nt^its  of  8«nii8<:h'8  tb*6 
ry.adds :  "A»  8cmi»eh  concedes,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of ' 
substantiation  is  oxvluded  by  the  wonhi  of  Irenecus,  and| 
less  is  llic  Itcformwl  conception.  This  does  not  indeed 
inoustrate  that  the  Lmheran  view  ie  that  of  Iren»UB, 
cannot  be  denied  that  Irenteua  atauds  iiioro  dueely  to 
Thiersch  eays:  "So  much  siundH  indisputably  tinn  that 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  as  wrtainly  the  '  ouranioa '  (tj 
heavenly  thing)  of  the  Kucharist,  as  the  bread  deriviid  frt 
the  earth,  and  ihe  wine  derivi.-d  from  the  earth,  is  the  'epJ 
geion'  (the  earthly  thing)  of  the  Eucharist."  "But,"  ai^ 
Kahnis,  "this  rGlulioti  one  to  the  other,  of  the  heavenly  ■■ 
earthly  matter,  is  the  chnrai-teristic  feature  of  the  Lutbai 
doctrine."  I 

On  the  meaning  of  the  testimouy  of  these  earliest  Fathei«j| 

most  important  ooneeasion  is  made  by  M  abhkikok: 

This  concession  is  the  more  striking  becanseilj 

connected  with   his  edbrt   to  establish  the  theory  that 

•Ad».  Bmrt».  V.  -JM.  f  I"  kU  1^.  Cfc  ,  ««l.  1...  p.  m. 
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Reformed  doctrine  of  the  LordV  Supper  wm  prwlominant  in 
the  fint  four  ocnturk>8.  Mnrheiiioke,  aftrr  prMcntmi;  the  evi- 
dent on  w))i<;ti  lio  refllH  his  theory,  goes  on  to  tunj :  "  There  are 
other  sayings  of  other  Fathers  (of  this  era),  which,  in  whatso- 
r  way  they  may  he  toriurel,  aeem  to'  admit  of  no  other 
nienninfr  than  that  of  the  real  presence  of  our  Lord."  Suirh  is 
that  of  Jkstcn  ^(ARTVB,  "  By  no /b/w,  and  by  no  rtr/itf(?ir  (nulla 
▼i  nnlloque  nrtilicio).  ran  bis  wordi  bo  hiirraonizod  with  the 
«ymbftli<?  interpretation.  The  promnoe  of  Christ  is  true  in  the 
flame  sense  in  which  the  hrejid  and  wino  arc  in  themsclTea  true, 
and  there  is  a  conjanetion  of  Christ  with  them."  **  Irknjios 
does  not  ttay  that  ilie  enrllily  is  hnt  the  fieiire  of  the  heavenly, 
bat  teaches  that  there  is  a  conjunction  of  the  heavenly,  to  wit, 
tbe  Son  of  God,  with  that  earthly  natare,  bread  and  wine. 
'Christ  declared  that  the  bread  is  His  own  proper  (idion)  bo<ly, 
and  the  cnp  Ilia  own  proper  (idion)  blood  ; '  from  which  words 
oagbt  to  be  ^thered  what  he  means  by  the  '  earthly '  and 
•heavenly'  things.  The  typical  sense,  therefore,"  (tbe  Re- 
formed) "and  the  hyporliolic"  (the  Romish)  "  Iren»us  clearly 
exciudcK.  Weighing  with  a  just  balance,  we  shall  see  that 
IreniBUs  held  the  middle  view  "  (the  Lutheran)  "  in  r^ard  to 
the  peal  presence." 

Prom  the  simple  sense,  then,  of  their  own  language,  and  from 
the  eonocssioiM  of  men  of  eminence,  who  had  reason  to  grant 
AS  little  force  as  the  testimony  could  possibly  bear  to  our  doo. 
trine,  it  is  fixed  that  tbe  eariieet  witnesses  of  the  faith  of 
Cbrixtendom  acoord  with  the  confeasion  of  tbe  Lutherau 
(^nrch  in  regard  to  the  objective  sacramental  presence  of  the 
body  and  hiooii  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper.  They  stand  as  a 
bulwark  alike  against  the  false  spiritualism  which  reduoca  the 
Wvine  mystery  (o  the  level  of  nature,  and  that  carnaliam  which 
make*  it  a  prodigy  arrayed  against  nature.  They  maintain,  as 
our  Church  does,  that  the  sacramental  preoence  is  neither  na- 
tural nor  unnatural,  but  supernatural,  that  is,  is  neither  con- 
diliontnl  by  the  laws  of  the  lower  natures,  nor  oonlrury  to  Ihcm, 
bat  is  enufomied  to  the  lawn  of  the  Supreme  Nature. 

Tlw  ancient  Ciiurch  Cnlholic  profcaaed  to  have  one  concord- 
ant fiiitli.    That  interpretatioof  therefore,  of  (he  utterances  of 
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iodividaal  witneosee  is  most  proluble,  sH  other  thin^  t«iag 
oqual.  which  best  aocorc)^  with  the  claim.  The  fwlh  onccdtj 
livered  to  the  iaiots  has  alMxie  throagh  all  time.  By  ecptnU 
{ng  the  tcstimonj,  and  by  assuming  that  tbo  Chrigtidn  OivkI) 
for  centuries  had  no  fixed  dodrine,  ao  faith  in  regard  to  the 
Eu(.-han»t.  bnt  that  there  was  a  mere  chaos  of  oonflictingpn 
Tat«  opinions,  the  Futhrrs  have  1>o(mi  forced  into  contiudictto^ 
of  «tich  other  and  of  thoni-Mrlvo*.  But  if  it  first  he  allowed  thil 
the  whole  testimony  of  tbo  Fatbcrs,  as  adduced  by  Romanittl^ 
Latherans,  and  Kcfomied,  mn^  be  internally  harmomoiw,  anil 
if  that  pomUe  hammny  be  tested  by  the  effort  to  arran^  tlM 
whole  in  a  aelf-consistent  system,  the  Houiiab  and  Itcfomed 
yiews  alike  fail  to  meet  tho  demands  of  the  CMC ;  and  the  vhol 
testimony,  a«  a  whole,  com-^ponds  from  beginning  to  end  will 
the  Lutheran  faith.  Wc  ekiui  that  the  Latin  and  Ore^ 
Fathers  had  ihc  «nme  faith  tonchtng  the  Ru<^hnrist,  and  tlJ 
the  faith  ihey  lield  \s  identical  with  that  eonfcesed  in  the  Tent| 
Article  nf  the  Aagshnrg  Confession.  This  we  shall  endeav 
to  estahlbh  by  a  Syaifmatie  Statement  of  their  views  in  thi 
own  words, 

1.  The  Fathers  clearly  assert  the  suhstantied  reaiity  of  ti 
8jii>«>ru  onii  trine  before,  during,  nod  nftcr  the 
SXTw'Ih^lv  Their  utterancp«,deiCi«ivc<ij?«iM*(7Van*t(i*f<iji 
*»>•*  have  been  perverted  toadcnialof  theohjectii 

presence,  which  they  firmly  held.  They  -ftlt  these  visible 
roents  "  bread  and  wine  "  throtighont ;  they  speak  of  them 
"  of  the  creature,"  "  mado  of  the  fniits  of  the  earth,"  as  " 
food  of  life,"  "  the  inhi'tance  of  bread  and  wine,"  (Theophti, 
in  Marc.  1 4,)  tlic  bre-ad  is  ■*  made  op  of  many  united  gratna."  i 
"  wheat,"  "  the  nature  of  bread  remains  in  it,"  (CflRi 
"tiot  altering  nature,"  (Thkodorbt).*  The  wine  is  "the  bio 
of  the  vine,"  "  fruit  of  the  vine,"  "  wine  pressed  out  of  vatf 
grapes,"  as  conioined  with  water  it  is  "  mixed."  "  tbe  mylttcw 
symbols  depart  not  from  their  own  nature,  for  tbey  reniain  Btul 
in  their  former  substance,"  (ousia)  (TnBOiKiRBT).t  So  ncpnil 
is  the  language  of  Tiibodorrt  agiiinn  TransalMtantiation,  tlial 
in  the  edition  of  his  UialogucM,  pulilisbed  in  Rome,  IMT,  tij 
•  IKalog.  I.,  IV.  t  DtaUft  tt 
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Kicolitiuif,  priutcr  to  the  Fop«,  it  )«  admitted  tliRt  hU  ricw  ix 
nneouud  (from  tlio  Komisb  point  of  view),  and  llio  Hpolt^y  U 
made  for  liim  that  the  (Jhuroh  hail  not  yet  (ixvA  (Lo  iluotritie 
hy  her  decree.  No  lew  expreu  is  the  language  of  Pope  Ukla- 
Bit'S  (A.  1).  4i)2) :  *  "  Certainly  the  Sacramenla  of  the  body  aiid 
blood  of  Chrii't  arc  a  diriue  thing,  through  which  we  are  made 
partakon  of  the  divine  nature;  and  yet  the  euhautice  or  nature 
of  bread  and  wine  does  not  oeaac  to  be  (tamen  es6«  uon  desinit 
aubstautia,  vel  natura  ponis  et  viui)."  So  helpless  arc  the  ncul- 
ect  Komieh  ooutrovcr«ialiBte,  Daroniutt,  Bellurmin,  Suarez,  and 
others,  bofore  this  p:Li»age,that  they  tr)'  to  prove  that  another 
Qdosius  wrote  the  book.  But  not  ouly  have  these  arguments 
been  overthrown  by  Trotestant  writvrv,  but  thv  Je«uit  Labbb, 
reoownvd  for  his  tcurniug  and  his  bitter  antagonism  to  Protes- 
tantism, }ius  completely  viiidi<.-flt«d  the  elaim  of  Pope  Uelasioa 
to  the  authorship  of  the  book.f 

2.  Thuy  sometimea  speak  of  the  elementa,  simply  considered 
■•  bread  and  n'ine,  in  their  natural  relations  and  characteristics 
— as  taken  from  the  earth,  nourishing  the  body,  paaeing  into 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  "  Food  by  which  our  blood  and 
flesh  are  nouriahi-'d  by  transmutation,"  ^Justin ;)  "  by  which  the 
Bobelauoe  of  our  tlvsh  is  nourisbud  and  cousista,"  (Ireuwus). 

3.  They  Bomvlimcs  speak  of  the  elements,  i^onsiderod  in  tbeni- 
BelTea,as  natural  symMs;  bread  and  witie  as  the  ni'Mt  obvious 
■ymbolsofspiritual  nutrition  and  reviving,  and  ihia  natural  sym- 
botisro  remains  through  the  Sapper.  Cvpeias:  *>Aa  oommoa 
broad ,  wbicb  we  e^t  daily,  is  the  food  of  the  body,  bo  that  super* 
•nbeUntial  bread  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  healing  of  the  mind." 
"  JBccaoBe,  among  all  things  that  are  the  food  of  life,  bread  and 
wioa  seem  most  to  strvngthen  and  nrfrcshour  iuflniiity,it  is  with 
groat  reason  that  Ilu  was  pk-iisMl  through  those  two  things  to 
ooniinn  the  mystery  of  Ilia  Saonmeut.  For  wine  both  gladdens 
asand  increuscsourUood ;  and,  therefore,  not  until  ly  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  figun-d  by  tU"  X  Iti  this  asptxt  the  elemouta  are  some- 
tiaux  styled  symbols,  signs,  llguras,  typoaof  the  body  and  blood. 

•  Ita  dMb««  naisr.  U  Chr.  adr.  Bu(j^.  *4  Vtmvr.  in  BibL  Pstr.  U^.  IT..  I 
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No  paBBagfl  ID  any  of  the  Fathers  asaerte  that  the  elemeata  id 
the  Supper  are  merdy  aigos  or  symbole.  The  paesagee  of  Txb- 
Tntmion-i  ip-  TOLLiAN,  ID  wbich  the  woFtl  "  figoFe  "  is  applied  to 
pticuiDR  of  ih»  the  Lord's  Supper,  have  been  the  eubjeut  of  much 
to  ih<  Crii  ooutroveray.  In  the  first  of  these  paaaageB  *  he 
supi"-  IB  speaking  of  the  prophecies  coDcerning  Christ.  He 

first  urges  Psalm  xevi.  10,  according  to  a  reading  peculiar  to 
some  of  the  Greek  writers,  of  which  Jastiu  also  makes  men- 
tion: "The  Lord  hath  reigned  ^om  (A^  tpoorf."  Thi8"wood," 
says  Tertullian,  is  "  the  wood  of  the  erosa."  "  Thia  wood,"  he 
continues,  "  Jeremiah  prophesies  of  (xi.  9)  —  that  the  Jews 
should  say,  *  Come,  let  W5  pvt  wood  upon  Sis  bread ;'  andoubtedly 
meaning  upon  Mis  body.  For  so  did  God  reveal  even  in  the 
Gospel,  which  you  receive  as  genuine,  calling  bread  His  body  ; 
so  that,  hence,  already  yon  may  understand  that  He  assigned  to 
bread  ihefigura  of  His  body,  whose  body  the  prophet  had_;S^w- 
rated  upon  bread,  of  old,  the  Lord  himself  meaning  in  after 
time  to  explain  the  mystery."  In  this  passage  nothing  seems 
to  as  more  clearly  Tertnllian's  train  of  reasoning  than  this: 
Jeremiah  meant  by  "  wood  "  the  cross,  by  "  bread  "  Christ's 
body.  Christ,  by  calling  "  bread  "  His  body,  gave  the  key  to 
Jeremiah's  meaning.  This  bread  is  the  jigura,  the  real  thing 
which  SeTWnisihJignrated,  or  couched  under  ttjigvra  ;  and  thia 
bread  is  thai  figure  (now  opened),  because  this  bread  is  my 
body.  Jeremiah  calls  Christ's  true  body,  which  was  to  have 
the  cross  laid  upon  it,  bread.  "Why?  Because,  replies  Ter- 
tullian, there  was  to  be  a  bread  which  should  be  Christ's  true 
body.  Jeremiah  calls  tViat  bread  which  was  tme  body  —  and 
Christ  opens  the  mystery  by  declaring  that  there  is  a  bread, 
to  wit,  the  Enchariatic  bread  —  which  is  His  tme  body, "  assign- 
ing to  bread  the  fignra  of  His  body,"  as  the  prophet  before  had 
assigned  to  His  body  the  figura  of  bread.  He  identifies  the  panis 
of  the  prophet  with  the  pania  of  the  Communion  ;  and,  by  con- 
sequence, as  the  panis  of  the  prophet  is  really  the  body  which 
was  crucified,  so  is  the  panis  of  the  Communion  really  the  body 
which  was  crucified.  That  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  is 
impossible,  is  very  clear.   As  Tertullian  reasons,  if  the  pacis  in 

•AdT.  H>raian,  in.XlX. 
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Sapper  U  not  Cfaritt's  body,  but  the  sign  of  it,  tb«n  tb« 

lU  in  the  prophet  wouM  not  mean  Christ's  bo<ly,  hnt  would 

lo  the  sign  of  it ;  And  the  inferAnce  wou\d  botbAt  ho  lUL-miB, 

let  U8  put  the  wood  upon  the  sign  of  His  body,  thiit  in,  on  the 

br«a<1  —  which  would  make  1h«  inforcnco  oxnutly  the  opposite 

of  thst  which  Tortullian  tloe«  mnkc,  would  cnueo  kirn  (o  etui- 

tify  liiniiwlf  and  the  prophet, and  inatwvd  of  contVitiug  Marrion, 

liC  would  play  into  hia  hands.    Tortullian'a  whnl«  point  is  this, 

fhat  "bread  "  »««».«  in  Jeremiah,  it  is  in  the  Suj^r.      U 

Imeans  Cbriat'n  body  in  Jeremiah,  because  it  is  Chmt's  body  in 

ae  Sapper.    "To  assign  the  (prophet's)  lignra  of  His  body  to 

the  (sacramental)  bread,"  means  that  what  the  prophet  figured, 

[tli&t  h  meant  by  bread  as  a  ligura,  to  wit,  ('hriat's  body,  is  by 

jObrist  assigned  to  the  sacramental  bread — what  the  lirat 

rineans.  the  second  is,  to  wit,  Christ's  body. 

Id  another  passage  the  same  thought  is  repeated.     He  is 

iBbowing  that  the  "  wood  "  of  the  croea  is  prophesied    Men  tii^m 

of.    He  again  quote*  Jeremiah  :  " '  Let  us  put  wood  **  *■ 

opon  Hi«  brraii.'     A>»uredly  wood  was  put  upon  Iliaborly.   For 

Bbo  Christ  hath  revealed,  calling  bread  His  body,  whom»  body 

Waforc-fime  the  prophet  fignrated  upon  bread."     The  point  again 

Kin,  Why  does  the  prophet  give  the  name  of  bread  lo  Christ's 

Hcmeified  body?    The  answer  iti.  (,'hrist  gives  the  name  of  His 

crucified  liody  (o  bread.     But  how  docs  this  answer  meet  the 

case?  fnr  the  prophet, as  Tertittlian  marks  and  emphasizes,  has 

done  exactly  the  opposite.     The  prophet  calls  Christ's  body 

breail.    Christ  calls  the  brvad  His  body.    If  Christ  by  this  one 

phnkM<  means  that  the  broad  is  the  sign  of  His  body,  the  pro- 

piiet  by  the  other  would  of  oevcMity  mean  that  the  body  is 

tba  sigti  of  the  brc«d,  which  is  ab«urd.     Tliv  whole  point  of 

Tertullian  rests  again  upon  the  snppnsition  that  it  is  one  and 

the  same  thing  which  is  railed  "  bread  "  by  the  prophet  and  by 

Christ ;  and  tbat  Itecanse  Christ  calls  bifad  His  body,  bread  in 

the  prophet  means  His  t»ody.     On  the  contrary,  if  by  "  bread  " 

Christ  means  not  bis  body,  but  the  symbolic  signs  of  his  body, 

Btbea  the  prophet  does  not  mean  His  body  by  bread,  but  the 

.     symliolic  sign  of  Hie  body ;  aud  Jeremiah's  bread  is  bread. 

Thtae  facts  pre|«re  us  lor  a  ctaarvr  view  of  tliu  pussngo  iu 
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which  this  Bame  argQinent  is  opened  in  its  fn'eateat  falness  by 
TertuHian :  "  The  law  figurated  Christ's  pasaion.    The  bread  re. 

idT.  NirriDii,  i:eived^nddiBtributedtoHisdi8ciples,Hemade that 
v»-  body  of  His  own  (ilium  suum),  by  saying,  TAia  is 

my  body,'  that  is,  figura  of  my  body.  But  there  wonld  not  have 
been  a  figura  unless  there  would  be  a  body  of  verity.  But  au 
empty  thing,  which  is  phantasm,  cannot  receive  a  figura.  Or 
if  He  feigned  that  bread  was  Ilia  body,  because  He  lacked  verity 
of  body,  it  would  follow  that  He  delivered  up  bread  for  us. 
But  why  does  He  call  bread  Hie  body?  Marcion  understands 
this  to  have  been  the  ancient  figura  of  the  body  of  Christ,  who 
said,  through  Jeremiah:  '  They  have  thought  a  thonght against 
me,  saying,  Come,  let  us  cast  wood  upon  His  bread,'  to  wit, 
the  cr(«8  upon  His  body.  Wherefore,  He  who'  sheddeth  light 
on  the  things  of  old,  hath,  by  calling  bread  His  own  body,  made 
sufficiently  clear  what  He  then  meant '  bread '  to  signify.  That 
ye  may  also  recognize  the  ancient  figura  of  blood  in  the  wine, 
Isaiah  will  aid."  'So  passage  in  the  most  ancient  Fathers 
has  been  so  triumphantly  appealed  to  by  the  rejecters  of  the 
objective  presence  as  this ;  and  yet,  carefully  examined,  it  is 
not  for  them ;  it  is  not  neutral,  but  is  utterly  against  them. 
The  "  figura  "  here  is  not  a  symlxilic  figure  in  the  Supper,  but 
is  the  "figura"  of  prophecy.  This  is  most  clear.  First.  From 
the  whole  drift  of  the  argument,  which  turns  upon  the  evidence 
that  the  Old  Testament  figurates,  presents  figures  of  the  things 
of  the  New.  Second.  From  the  tenses  of  the  verb  which  follows 
"figura  of  my  body."  "For  there  would  not  have  been  (non 
fais&et)  a  figure  unless  there  would  be  (esset)  a  body  of  truth." 
"  Fuisset  "  in  the  pluperfect,  contrasted  with  "  esset  "  in  the 
imperfect,  distinctly  marks  that  the  figura  pertains  to  the  past 
prophecy,  as  the  esset  does  to  the  later  Eucharist.  Third.  The 
figura  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  ancient  figura.  "  This  to  have 
been  {fuisse,  perfect)  ancient  Jigura  (veterera  figuram)  of  the 
body  of  Christ."  Fourth.  The  figura  of  the  blood  is  expressly 
called  the  "  ancient  figure."  Fifth.  The  same  argument  which 
was  used  in  connection  with  the  other  passages  applies  with 
equal  force  here.  The  thought  is,  Christ  made  the  bread  Hia 
body  by  the  consecrating  words;   and  thus   this  bread,  now 
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by  eacramcntal  conjanction  His  body,  la  identitied  by  Ilim  with 

tlie  BDcient  propbotic  6^uru  of  Ilii  body.     The  thing  which 

the  propbtt  rails  bix-ad  isUtiTHUyChriet'itbody;  the  thing  which 

Cbmt  offen  id  th«  Euchurist  is  litcruUy  Chmta body.  Iion(«, 

we  recognize  the  nuvioiil  ti<;tini  of  tbo  body  in  the  bread, m  w« 

_**  r«oogniz«  the  ant^ient  ligurii  of  the  blood  in  the  wine."    "  As 

Bvotr  He  hnth  conaecrat^d  His  blood  in  wine,  who  under  the 

■Old  Covuuant  tigiirnted  n-iiie  in  blood,"  so  now  lie  bath  COOM> 

■crated  His  body  in  bread,  aa  under  the  Old  Covenant  He  fign- 

lated  bread  in  His  body.    AVhat  is  liguro  there  ib  reality  here 

^— the  figura  and  reality  are  thus  Identified — the  bread  of 

Klcrcmiah  and  the  bread  in  the  Sapper  are  one  und  the  same 

ftbing,  to  wit,  the  body  of  Christ. 

4.  They  constantly  distinguish  between  the  elements  coii- 

udcrc-d  as  bdbre  the  oo»«ecruliou  and  after  it.    IxEXJtus :  '*  Tb« 

bread  which  nxvitea  ihg  tvMliou  of  Ood  in  the  ad  ininiftt  ration 

oftbeSnpiwr."  Isipohb:  "That  which  being  madeof  the fruit« 

of  the  earth  is  Banc-tifictI  and  made  a  saerament,  the  Spirit  of 

,    God  operating  invisibly."  Tueoi>oret:  "y)^r  oonsecratinn,  we 

bftll  the  fruit  of  the  vine  the  Lord's  blood."    CvEU.  of  Jems^ 

^cm;  •  '*  The  bnnd  and  wine  of  the  Kncbarist  before  the  invo- 

eMion  i«  mere  bn»d  and  wine." 

Tli«yamcil  that  the  bread  n/Irr  ooiwocrftlion  ia  no/ in  every 

ct  what   it  was   bcforw.     lRKN.Bri>:  "It  is   not  common 

"Though  that  bread  lie  bread  before  tlie  snerHmental 

rords,  ret,  when  tlie  conaecration  in  added,  of  bread  it  Itocomea 

Jhnat's  body.'*t     "Our  br>?ad  and  cup  is  not  iii^-siicul,  but  is 

mystical  to  us  by  a  certain  consocration."}     CVRtL  of 

item:  "AJler  invocation,  the  bread  becomes  the  body  of 

irist.  and  the  wino  Hie  blood." 

6.  They  s»«ert  thu  pn-Mcnc«  of  two  elements ;  the  first  ot 

which  i*  •arthly,  the  second,  hcarculy.     lBBKJtL's:g  *^It  ia  a 

Bcbarist  cODsiating  of  two  things,  mi  earthly  thing  and  hea- 

•  C«(.  Mjfi.  Prim. 

t  D«  Swraownilt,  Ub.  IV.,  Inpolcd  la  AabrM*. 
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venl>  thing."  AoansTiXB :  •  "  It  conrisf a  of  two  thi 
visible  Djievit^  of  the  clenit-iits,  nud  the  iuvisiblc  flesh  and  blodj 
of  our  J»rcl  Jc«us,  thfi  Bacroment.  and  thv  thing  of  the  Saet^ 
iiient,  the  Ixxly  and  blood  of  Christ."  IlBsvcnips:  "^t  ibi 
enme  time  hread  and  flesh."  AtrousrncE:  "Otic  thing  is  lb 
ohject  of  vision,  the  other  of  the  understattdinj;."  ' 

7.  They  assert  that  the  heavenly  is  received  in  thd  «iTtbl| 
TbktL'Llian  :  t  '*/n  the  bread  is  accounted  the  boily  of  Cbri«| 
His  blood  He  hath  consecrated  in  wine."  OvRti.  %  of  Jci 
Jem:  "In  the  lypc  of  bread  His  body  is  given  thee,  and  in 
type  of  wine  Uis  blond,  that  thou  mayest  be  of  otte  body 
of  one  blood  with  Him.  Hm  aacred  flMh  and  prccioos  bl< 
we  receive  m  the  hrewl  and  wine."  Aro[isiiSB:§  *'R 
in  the  bread  that  which  hung  upon  the  cro<M.  ii«ceive  in 
cup  that  which  was  shod  from  Chriitt's  side."  He  eevei 
reproves  UrbicusI  for  "reproachful  words  agaiitst  the  w 
Church  of  Christ  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  thcgoi: 
down  thereof;"  and  most  of  all  because  lie  does  not  bvlievj 
that  "  now  also  the  blood  is  received  in  the  cnp."  Ctnva 
TOM :  ^  "  That  which  is  in  the  cup  is  that  which  flowed  frd 
Ills  side,  and  of  it  wo  are  partakers."  Facchdus:  "TbeSi 
ramcut  of  Ilia  body  and  blood,  whioh  is  in  the  ooiieecra& 
bread  and  cu[i.  They  contain  in  them  the  mystery  of  Ilisboi 
and  blood." 

8.  Tbey  a»aert  that  the  heavenly  is  received  with  the  cnrtl^ 
CuarsosTOM :  *"  "  Viith  thoso  things  which  are  seen,  wo  beliei 
are  prceent  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 

9.  Tboy  tuMirt  that  the  heavenly  U  rec«ved  undtr  m 
earthly.  UjLART:tt  "CWfr  the  Sacrament  of  the  HobIi  tolj 
communicated  to  us,  lie  bath  mingled  the  nature  of  His 
flesh.  .  .  We  truly  under  a  mystery  receive  the  flesh  of 
body."    Cybil  of  Jorusnlem:^^  "l/iu^rthe  specie*  of 
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body  ia  giv«n  there,  and  under  the  species  of  wine  the  blood 
given  ihere."  Beh^juabdj  *'  Wliat  we  see  is  th«  specie*  of 
and  wine :  what  we  believe  (o  be  under  that  Bpeci««  i* 
the  troe  body  and  true  blood  of  Cbrisl,  which  Lung  upon  tho 
cross,  and  which  flowed  fvom  IVi*  side." 

10.  They  expressly  deny  that  the  eloment«,  ooiksidorod  in  their 
iutituHtc  sacrumontal  character,  an)  figures  of  tho  body  and 

lood.     John  of  Damascus :  *  "  The  bread  and  wine  are  not  the 

jure  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  biit  the  very  body  of  our 

inasmuch  a»  the  Lord  himself  has  said.  This  is  not  the 

ire  of  a  body,  but  my  body;  not  a  figure  of  blood,  but  mi/ 

If  some,  aa  for  example  St.  Basil,  have  cslled  the  bread 

id  wine  images  and  figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  tho  Lord, 

ley  have  said  it  not  after  the  consecration,  but  before  it." 

[icspuoBC^ :  t  "  Wo  do  not  call  thc«o  things  image  or  figure, 

It  the  body  of  Christ  itself." 

11.  The  Fathvra  oottsidered  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  great  act 
which  believers  alone  could  lawfally  unite — those  who  rft- 

tivol  the  pure  fuitb,  and  who  were  nigODerabo  of  watiT  and 

Holy  Ghost  —  nouo  bat  the  baptized,  who  were  living  as 

iristiiin  nifn,  were  allowed  even   to  look   npon  it.     Jmtts 

lABTYK :  *'  Of  the  Kucharist,  no  one  may  j^mrtake  save  he  who 

Elieviith  that  what  is  taught  byusiatrne^and  hath  Ikeen  washed 

I  tbnt  laver  which  is  for  the  reniiitaion  of  aina  and  to  regenera- 

Ml,  and  liveth  as  Christ  hath  delivered." 

IS.  They  applied  to  it  names  and  epithets  which  imply  its 

■[wmalural  charai-ter.    They  call  it  "a  mystery  "in  tho  latter 

e,  as  a  thing  surpassing  all  grasp  of  rvsAoii  — "  a  m^'stery 

are  which  we  should  tremble."    Ioxatips  stylos  it  "The 

cioe  of  immortulily ;  the  antidote  against  death,  which 

Iros  life  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ;  the  poriliur;  the 

er  of  evil ;  the  bread  of  God  ;  the  bread  of  heavoo." 

PvsTl5  calls  it,  "The  aasumptinn  into  the  fellowship  nf  the 

DioNYsiL's:  ''The  initiarion  into  tho  mystery  of  mys- 

'    The  NtCKKB  Cahox:  "  The  viaticam ;  the  supply  for 

I  journey  of  life."     Damascksus  ;  "  The  amulet  against  every 

tho  purifier  from  every  spot;  the  c«meet  of  tho  life  and 

•  D*  fbtt  Onkvitt,  ir.  IS.  t  '^Us'iiu  ^o  fff^  Com.  UL  ti. 
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the  kingdom  >-«t  to  como."    Biaa  prays  that  bo  may 
it  aa  the  rinlioniD  of  life  everlasting  and  tb«  aoceptablc 
before  the  awful  bar  of  God.    CeRVSoaiOM  calU  it  '^Tbe 
which  is  the  ainew  of  our  aoul ;  the  hrcad  of  the  understandi 
thi>  gri-'Uiid  of  confidence.    It  is  ho[<e,sAlvation,  light,  and  li 
"Ou  acoountof  thiabody,Iam  no  longer  earth  and  asbes  — 
no  more  cjiptive  hut  free;  for  its  sake  I  hope  for  hearen, 
life  jmiiiurtaj,  the  state  of  angels,  the  near  (.-onverae 
Cbriat." 

1-1.  Th«y  find  pn>phfcies  and  tj/prs  of  it  everywhere  in 
Old  Testament.  Aubrosb:  "  Hear  holy  David  8po«kitigoft| 
table  in  (Ps.  xxiii.  h),  foreseeinf^  theae  mysteries,  and  rxtjoicin| 
lie  that  rccoiveth  the  body  of  Christ  shall  never  hunger."  11 
Fathers  find  types  of  tbe  Kuchariet  in  tbe  PaM:hal  I<amh,  t) 
manna,  the  Ulood  of  the  Old  Covoiiaut,  tbe  shew-hread,  and  d 
flesh  of  the  ftacritic««.  k 

14.  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  divinitjf  and  oinmpoUiue 
Cbri8t,A«  osMntinI  to  tbe  poiuiibility  of  the  sacramental  press 
and  to  the  compreliensioQ  of  its  character.     Cbrvsostoh  :  ' 
is  iMt  man  who  makes  the  bread  and  wine  the  body  and  bit 
of  Cbriat,  but  Christ  himself,  who  woa  cnicifiod  for  us.    By 
power  of  Ood,  thoM  tliinga  which  are  set  forth  are  cousecta 
through  the  mediumof  the  words,  This  is  my  body."  Irbxj 
"How  shall  they  I  the  heretics)  know  that  the  Euchari^lio  brf 
is  the  body  of  tboir  Lord,  and  the  cup  the  cup  of  llis  blood, 
they  do  not  acknowlcd;^  llim  as  the  Son  of  the  Creator  of 
world,  Uis  L"gt<B,  tbrousU  whom  tbo  tn»  grows  fruitful, 
fountains  ri«c,  and  who  giveth  llrst  the  blade,  then  lltot 
ihoii  the  full  cum  in  tho  ear."    AMoaoiiE:  "What  word 
Christ  briiigelh  the  riauramcut  to  patui?     That  word  by  vhil 
all  things  were  made- — the  heaven,  the  earth,  tho  Bca.    Tl 
power  of  the  ben<><Iiction  is  greater  than  the  [Mwer  of  natn: 
CyrRMN :  *'  That  broad  ia  made  Ucsh  by  tbe  omnipotence 
Word." 

l.l.  They  insifit  upon  following  thetiifral  force  of  the 
accepting  them  by  failb,  however  tbe  eeuseti  and  natural  ran 
may  confiict  with  it;  and  docliiiing  even  to  attempt  to(l«Gtf 
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lie  nwrfc  of  Ite  prwcDOT.    Chrysostom  :*  "  We  believe  God 

Iwrerywhere,  tlioiir^)!  to  our  soii»e«  and  thought  tlmt  which  lie 

t.y%  neciii^  alwurd.     His  won!  curiMMcs  oar  KnEw  and  reason. 

[In  all  things,  bat  especinlly  in  mjf^stvric*.  we  regnrd  not  alone 

I  the  thiiii^  which  lie  l>oforc  u«,  hut  we  cling  also  to  IIi«  words. 

[OorBensea  are  caoiiy  dert-ived  ;  Ilin  words  i^annot  mislead  ua. 

[AVhen  therefore  He  savB :  This  is  my  I>o<ly,  there  is  no  ambi- 

gnity  to  hold  tin  ;  but  we  Iwlieve  and  perceive  clearly  with  the 

[eye*  of  the  understanding."     C\ril  of  Alexandria:  "//or  He 

[can  ^ve  us  Uis  flesh,  it  is  impious  to  axk.    He  who  asks  it  has 

[forgotten  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God.     We.  bringing 

[lo  the  mysierio!*  a  tirni   faith,  never  think  or  urge  in  such 

lofty  (natters  that  question,  ^oic/    It  is  a  Jewish  word.   When 

[God  worketh,  we  d^  not  ack  :  How  ?  but  <^mmit  to  Him  aione 

jtfae  way  and  knowletlge  of  His  own  work."    l>.\i(A9CBXC9:t 

•  Of  the  mystery,  we  know  only  that  the  word  of  Christ  is  true, 

and  efficaeions,  and  omnipotent — the  mode  ia  unnearchable," 

m.  They  represent  sacramental  communion  as  onr/,  corjiorenl. 

[B.BN£Cs:t  **  How  My  they  that  the  flesh  which  is  nourished 

Vhy  the  fK>dy  nud  blooii  of  the  Lord,  falls  to  corruption?     How 

ay  tbvy  that  the  flesh  whiirh  is  nourished  by  the  ImmIv  and 

i  of  tbc  Lord,  is  capable  of  rewiving  the  gift  of  God,  which 

life   eternal."      TBBttrLLiax:|   "Tlie   flesh   is  wn»hcd   (in 

■ptism),  that  the  aonl  nmy  be  pnrilled  ;  the  flcsih  is  fed  with 

|h«  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  Emtil  may  l«e  nurture*) 

Gal."    Otpkia:!:!  "Those  months,  sanctified  by  heavenly 

food  —  the   body  and   blood   of  the    Lord."    OnHreoBTOM:  *f 

'Purify  ihy  (ongue  and  lips,  which  are  the  portals  of  tbeio- 

of  ibe  Christ.     Xo  common  honor  is  it  that  our  Hpfl  r»- 

'fOTTe  the  body  of  the  Lord."  Oibil:**  "i'hriat  dwelteth  in  u« 

corporeally  by  the  communication  of  Hia  flesh."   Ai'uustise:  ft 

"  It  Kenicil  fit  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  in  honor  of  to  great  a 

Eraineni,  the  body  of  the  Lord  should  enter  the  mouth  of  the 


1^  Ilanit  kn   MaU.  83. 
;  Uk  tV.  H:   V.  C 
ID*  Up.,  in 
••  U  StAxt  ii>i..  Lilt.  .X. 
tt  EpiM.  1 18.  L'Mir.  Adv.  !*«.  *t  prof-b.  IL  », 
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Christian  before  any  other  fotxi.  Christ  Jesus  giving  us  His  fleah 
to  eat  and  Hia  blood  to  drink,  we  receive  with  faithful  heart  and 
with  the  mouth  ;  although  it  teems  more  fearfal  to  eat  human 
fleah  than  to  perish,  more  fearful  to  dnnk  human  blood  than  to 
shed  (our  own),"  Grboort  :  *  "  The  blood  of  the  Lamb  is  now 
upon  the  side -posts,  when  it  is  drunken  not  only  with  the 
mouth  of  the  body,  but  also  with  the  mouth  of  the  heart." 
"His  blood  is  poured  into  (be  mouths  of  believers."  Leo  if 
"  Doubt  not  of  the  verity  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriet,  for 
that  is  taken  by  the  mouth  which  is  believed  by  faith,"    ' 

17.  They  affirm  that  the  unworthy,  whether  administrators 
or  recipients,  impart  or  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Cyprtan:  "  They  dare  to  profane  the  holy  body  of  the  Lord," 
(by  giving  it  to  the  impenitent).  "With  polluted  mouth  he 
drinketh  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  "With  defiled  hands  he  taketh 
the  body  of  the  Lord."  Cbrtsostom:  J  "How  shall  be  dare 
to  approach  the  judgment-bar  of  Christ  who  has  dared  with 
.impious  hands  and  lips  to  touch  Hie  body."  "How  can  we 
receive  the  body  of  Christ  with  such  reproach  and  contumely. " 
Ambrose  said  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius :  §  "  With  what 
rashness  dost  thou  take  with  thy  month  the  cap  of  precious 
blood,  when  by  the  fury  of  thy  words  innocent  blood  has  been 
spilt."  Acqustine:|  "Is  it  right,  that  from  the  mouth  of 
Christians,  when  the  body  of  Christ  has  entered,  should  come 
forth  the  wanton  song,  as  it  were  the  poison  of  the  Devil  V  " 
Obcdmenids  :  f  "  The  unworthy  with  their  impure  hands  re- 
ceive Christ's  most  sacred  body,  and  bring  it  to  their  execrable 
mouth,"  Leo:**  "With  unworthy  mouth  they  receive  the 
body  of  Christ,"  Thbodorbtus  :  f f  "  To  Judas  His  betrayer, 
also,  the  Lord  imparted  His  precious  body  and  blood," 

18.  They  institute  a  parallel,  in  certain  respects,  between  the 
incarnation  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  and  the  sacra- 
mental presence.  Jcbtin  :  "  As  Jesus  Christ,  being  through  the 
word  of  God  incarnate,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salva- 

"  Ham.  XXII.,  Pucfa.  Dialog.  IV.  f  ^'  J<J<>B,  6, 

t  Eph,  Hom.  I.  {Tfaefxionl.  HiiL  SmIm.T,  17,      • 

II  De  Tempor.  Serm.  21&.  7 1°  I  Cor.  zi, 

••  D«  Qaftdnig.  Serm.  i».  ft  I  Cor.  li. 
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lion,soal»o,iM  we  have  beon  taught,  the  food  .  .  .  is  the  flesh  and 
of  the  incarnate  Jeeus."     IIilart:*  "The  Word  was 
Ic  flesh,  and  we  through  the  food  of  the  Lonl  truly  rocei^-o 
Lthe  Word  made  flesh."    Auoir^TlXK^t  "  The  Kuc-hurtst  eonsists 
if  two  tbinga  —  tbo  risible  ep<H-ie«,  and  the  invisible  flesh  and 
Lbtood  of  our  Lonl  —  the  Sacranioiit  and  the  thini;  of  the  Hncra* 
Intent,  aa  the  person  of  Christ  con8i«l«  and  is  constituted  of  tiod 
nd  man  (sieiit  Christi  jiermnu  i-ouatat  et  confloitur  Deo  et 
llioniiiio'."    Cypbiax:*  "As  in  the  person  of  C'hriat  the  hu- 
bluanil y  was  seen  and  the  divinity  waa  hidden,  so  the  divine 
Qoe  infuaes  itaelf  inefTaUy  by  the  visible  Sacranient." 
\9.  They  affirm  in  the  strongest  manner  the  identity  of  the 
le  body  and  blood  with  the  body  and  blood  which  are  j^ven 
|io  thet>u|>per.     Chrysostom  :  |  "Thatwhioh  ta  in  the  cup  Is 
bat  which  flowed  from  Ilia  Hide ;  and  of  that  we  are  partak- 
efs."     Aubkosb:  I  ''There  ia  that  blood  whioh  redeemed  \\\% 
>ple.  .  .  .  It  is  His  own  body  and  blood  wo  receive."    "  The 
ly  (in  the  Euchatiat)  is  that  which  is  of  the  Virgin." 
20.  They  compare  the  Kucbanst  with  the  most  stapendous 
tirades  under  Iwth  dispensations,  appealiug  to  the  miracles 
linst  the  deniers  or  perverlers  of  the  sacramental  doctrine. 
joh  frtfisages  are  so  numerous  and  familiar  aa  to  require  no 
laolation. 
The  kHoU  testimony  of  the  Fathers  can  be  arranged  into  a 
]f-bamionizing  system  accordant  with  tbo  Lutheran  doctrine. 
Bfeitber  Komanism  nor  Calvinism  can  make  even  a  plausible 
iiigement  of  this  kind  on  their  theories.    The  Fat  hers  held, 
[a  the  l^uppor,  to  the  troo  presence  of  the  elements,  and  so  can- 
be   harmonized   with   Komiah   Transubstantiation;    they 
lianght  a  true  prusence  of  the  boily  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  so 
lainiiol  \m  bnmionized  with  the  Calvinistic  spiritualism.     Alike 
jia  ibi-ir  a&iertions  and  negntiotiv,  they  accord  with  the  i>ositive 
trine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  antithesis  of  that 
Irine  to  error. 
So  stcadCut  was  the  faith  of  the  Church  on  this  point  that 


•DvTriaU.  VIII.  11, 
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the  very  heretics,  to  whose  theory  the  doctrine  of  the  true 
presence  was  most  futal,  did  not  dare  to  deny  it. 

The  Pagan  revilera  and  pereeciitora  of  the  Church,  with  their 
clumsy  calumny,  that  the  Christians  in  their  assemhliea  ate 
human  flesh  covered  with  meal,  bear  witness  to  the  truth  they 
so  coarsely  misunderstood. 

The  profound  impression  made  hy  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
Eucharistic  mystery  is  shown  in  the  attempts  of  idolaters  to 
imitate  and  counterfeit  it. 

The  superstitious  views  and  practices  which  grew  up  in  the 
Christian  Church  are  evidence  of  the  awful  reverence  with 
which  the  Eucharist  was  regarOed.  Abuses  argue  uses,  super- 
stitions imply  truths,  by  which  their  characteristics  are  in  some 
measure  conditioned  ;  and  the  history  of  errors  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  strengthens  the  evidence,  already  so  strong, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  true  objective  presence  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  earliest  and  purest  Church. 

The  LiTCRGiss  of  the  ancient  Church  testify  to  the  same 
great  fact ;  and  thei  r  witness  is  the  more  important,  aa  it  ahows 
in  an  official  form  the  faith  of  the  Church.  In  the  most 
ancient  Liturgy  in  existence,  that  contained  in  the  Apostolic 
C0N8TITDTIONS,  and  which  is  the  general  model  of  ail  the  others, 
the  bishop  of  the  congregation  is  directed,  on  delivering  the 
bread,  to  say  :  The  body  of  Christ.  The  deacon,  at  the  giving 
of  the  cup,  says :  The  blood  of  Christ —  the  Cup  of 
"^  "'  Life.  The  communicant  replied,  Amen.  In  the  Lit- 
urgy of  St.  Mark,*  the  words  are:  "The  holy  body,  the  precious 
hlood  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour."  The  First  Council  of 
Tours,  A.  D.  460,  directed  these  words  to  he  used :  "  The  body  and 
hlood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  profit  thee  to  the  remission  of 
aina  and  everlasting  life."  In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Jahbs,  the 
bishop,  before  participating,  prays:  "  Make  me  worthy  by  Thy 
grace,  that  I,  without  condemnation,  may  be  partaker  of  the 
holy  body  and  the  precious  hlood,  to  the  remission  of  sins  and 
life  eternal."  In  the  Horologion  of  the  Qreek  Church  ia  the 
prayer :  "  Let  Thy  spotless  body  be  to  me  for  remission  of  sins, 
and  Thy  divine  blood  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

■  Brniudot.  I.  162. 
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knd  to  iifo  etcniml."    Tn  the  Romun  CAiion  :  "  Froc  mo  hy  Thjr 
body  nnd  blood  from  all  my  iniquitiM,  and  all  evils." 
In  the  8<>rvii-e  of  Grboort  tlic  Orent,  th«  fnrmuin  of  distri 
[bntion  ie  ;  "ThebrKijr  —  the  blood — of  our  I>ord  Ji>«u«  Clirist, 
prc«vrvt'  Ihy  soul." 

In  ibe  timo  of  Clinriemajpie,  tb©  fonii  was:  "Th*  body  — 
tblood  — of  our  Loni  J<?»iM  Chriit,  prwcrve  tliy  sohI  unto  ev«r- 
[UattDg  life." 

The  AjitMHolic  Constitntinns  direct  that  before  the  Com- 
lUDioii,  the  deacon  nhall  make  proclamation:  "  T^t  none  of 
catechnmens,  none  of  the  unbelievers,  none  of  the  hetero- 
dox Vie  jiro§ent.     I>?t  no  one  come  in  hypocrisy.     Let  ua  all 
•land  before  the  Lord  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  offer  our 
•Bcrifiee,"  The  prayer  is  made:  "Send  down  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  He  may  show  this  bread  (to  be)  the  body  of  Thy  Chriat, 
»knd  this  ca|i  the  blood  of  Thy  Christ  (apopheenee  ton  arlon 
Hlouton  !u'>ma  tou  Christot)  sou)."    Here,  In  the  earliest  form,  the 
Htrae  fhnctton  of  the  IToly  Ghost  id  the  Supper  is  clearly  stated 
^L— niM  the  consummation  of  the  sacramental  mystery,  by  IIu 
^^ro^ki^g,  but  the  illumination  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  may  in 
faith  grasp  the  great  mystery  there  existent,  and  may  have 
awn  to  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost  thai  the  bread  and  cup  are  io- 

the  body  and  h\rwA  of  Christ. 

After  the  Communion,  the  deacon  says :  "  Having  received 

precious  body  and  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  lot  as  give 

ika  to  Him  who  hath  accounted  us  worthy  to  bo  partakers 

these  His  holy  mystcriM."  *    In  the  Liturgy  of  St,  Jaubs, 

\er  the  Communion,  the  deacon  says  :  "  We  thank  Thee,  0 

iriat,  our  God,  that  Thou  hast  thought  ua  worthy  to  be  par- 

tera  of  Thy  body  and  blood,  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 

sting  life ; "  and  the  bishop  says  t  "  Thou  hast  given  us, 

I  Ood,  Thy  sanctification  in  the  partaking  of  the  holy  lx>dy 

of  the  precious  blood  of  Thine  only-begotten  Son,  Jmus 

mst."     The  Liturg>'  of  Sr.  Mark:  "  We  render  thanks  to 

B,  O  Master,  Lord  our  God,  for  the  participation  of  Thy 

ily,  andtflled,  imniortal,  and  heavenly  mysteries  which  Thoa 

given  OS." 

•ClMHiitU  Open  OBOia.  Fvt*,  IStT.     C«MUUit.  Aftstgl.  L.  TUI.  sii-al*. 
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TLd  Akciebt  Gallican  Miasal :  *  "  Ab  we  do  now  ahow  forth 
the  verity  of  this  heavenlj  SacrameDt,  bo  may  we  cleave  onto 
tbe  verity  itself  of  oar  Lord's  body  and  blood."  The 
MozABABrc:t  "Hail,  sacred  fiesh!  forever  highest  sweet- 
nesa.  I  will  take  tbe  bread  of  heaven,  and  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Having  our  strength  renewed  by  Chriat's 
body  And  blood,  and  being  sanctified  by  the  same,  we  will 
render  thanks  nnto  God."  The  Ambro8IAn:J  "What  we 
have  taken  with  tbe  month,  0  Lord,  may  we  receive  with 
pure  mind  ;  that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  oar  Lord  ...  we 
may  have  perpetual  healing."  Through  the  whole  of  the 
worship  of  the  Christian  ages  runs  the  cunfession  that  it  is  the 
undivided  person  of  Ohriet  to  which  the  heart  of  the  Church 
tarns:  a  Christ  who  is  everywhere  God,  everywhere  man;  a 
Christ  in  whom  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;  a 
Christ  who  has  passed  through  all  the  heavens,  and  ascended 
up  far  above  them  all,  that  he  might  fill  all  things. 

With  these  breathings  compare  the  private  prayers  of  the  old 
saints  which  have  been  left  on  record, — the  prayers  of  Ambrose, 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Damascenus,  and  Aquinas,  —  which  show 
how  lowly,  bow  tender,  how  trusting  is  the  spirit  inspired  by 
a  healthful  recognition  of  the  great  abiding  mystery  of  the 
New  Dispensation. 

Jesu  pie  quein  nuDO  *eUtum  utipioio, 
QuKodo  Set  itiod,  qaod  j»m  utio, 
'  Ut  te  r«TBliU  a«rneni  fuiie 

Viiu  iim  be&liu  tun  gloTiBT-f 

'HarliDs:  De  Anliq.  EocleB  RUibui.  Ed.  NotIu.  VeDttiia.  ITSS,  4  *eli.  FoL 
I.  166.  tDo.lTI.  t  Do.  176.  HarMne  gires  about  foTt7  ordera  of  ■arriM,  all 
haTiDg  ihe  eoninion  alementof  a  complete  reeognitlon  of  the  aaoraiuontal  mjsttrj. 

J  [0  hoi;  Jtaut,  whom  Toiled  I  dow  behold,  wben  ahall  that  be  for  whicb  I 
Ibirtt,  when,  beholding  Thee  with  open  face,  I  aball  be  bleaaed  in  the  iJghl  of 
Tbj  glarj  I]     Tbe  Hjmn  of  Aqui&M :  Adoro  t«. 


XIV. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DOCTRINE  OP 
THE  LORD'S  SUPPER,  AS  CONFESSED  BY  THE  LU- 
THERAN CHURCH. 


THE  objectiona  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  almoat  without 
exception  involve  the  false  DRFtKiTiON  of  it  which  is  coached 
ID  the  words  "  Consubataiitiation,"  "  Impanation."  From  the 
time  that  the  pasaiona  of  men  were  roused  in  the  ,  QUKHon* 
Hacramentariancontroversy.theeetermaof reproach  <t>rt'"J  from  ■ 
were  freely  used  against  it.  No  man  used  aucb  '*"'  ■*^"'*- 
terms  more  hitterly  than  Zwinulb.  Yet  not  only  did  Zwingle, 
in  his  original  doctrine,  when  he  rejected  Tranaubatantiation, 
accept,  and  for  years  retain,  the  same  Eucharietic  doctrine  as 
Luther,*  but  even  subsequently  to  his  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
he  acknowledged  that  it  had  not  the  offensive  charucteristics 
he  afterward  bo  freely  imputed  to  it.  He  wrote  in  ^ 
1526:  "You  ateadfastly  affirm  that  the  true  fiesh  mj  bxIi- 
of  Christ  is  here  eaten,  under  the  bread,  but  in  an  *"'«'•■ 
ineffafie  mode  "  (sed  modo  quodam  ineffabili).!  But  the  moral 
descent  of  error  is  very  rapid.  Before  Luther  had  written  a 
Hoe  againat  him,  Zwingle  had  atyled  the  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  true  presence,  '*  Carnivone,  Anthropophagites,  Can- 
nibals," '*  a  stupid  race  of  men ; "  the  doctrine  itaelf  he  pro- 
nounced "inipioua,  foolish,  inhuman,"  and  that  its  practical 
ooDsequence  was  "  loss  of  the  faith."    But  so  much  is  confessed 

*8e«Lan]p«;  Sjnapa.  H.  E..  1721,332.    C;prian, Doterriohl.  t.  Kirchl.  Vcrtin- 
igiiii£)72S,  163.     Zwingle:  Comoi.  dc  Tcr.  «t  f>U.  rclig.     Apoto|.  Libel.  deCfto. 

fAd    Theod.    Blllicftn.    et   Urb.    EbepuB    EpUtoL    rttpoDB,    Kuld.    ZtringlU. 
Cjpriko  ;  UnLerr.  176. 
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that  Zwingle  vcben  lie  held  this  doctrine,  and  Zwingle  when  he 
yielded  it,  and  waa  yet  coniparatively  just,  acknowledged  that 
it  taught  " on  ineffable  mode" 

The  same  is  trae  of  (Ecolahpadius.    He  not  only  at  first 
held  but  zealously  defended  the  aanie  doctrine  with  Luther; 
J.   (E„i.o,p^  defended  it  against  the  very  charge  involved  in 
*""■  the  name, "  Consubetantiation."    In  his  sermon  on 

the  Sacrannent  of  the  Eucharist,  preached  in  1521,*  he  says: 
"  I  do  not  pronounce  it  a  mere  figure,  such  as  was  the  Paschal 
Lamh.  Far  from  ue  be  the  Uaspkemy  of  attributing  to  the 
shadow  as  much  as  to  the  light  and  truth  ;  and  to  those  figures 
as  much  as  to  the  most  sacred  mystery.  For  this  bread  is  not 
merely  a  sign,  but  is  the  very  body  of  the  Lord  itself  (eed  est 
corpus  ipeum  Domini).  We  simply  confess,  therefore,  that  tba 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  and  contained ;  but  in 
what  manner  ((juo  pacto),  we  do  not  seek  to  discover  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  nor  useful  that  we  should.  .  .  In  what  mode,  He 
who  sits  above  the  heavens,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  is 
truly  present  on  the  altars,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  thing  which  it 
ie  impossible  for  us  to  know,  is  a  matter  which  should  not  dis- 
turb us.  What  wonder  is  it  since  we  know  not  in  what  mode 
Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  came  into  the  presence  of  Hia 
disciples  while  the  doors  were  closed?  .  .  .  What  ia  that  thing 
of  inestimable  price  which  is  hidden  within  this  covering  {intr* 
involucrum  hoc  delitCBcit)  ?  It  is  tlie  true  body  and  trne  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  —  that  body  which  waa  born,  suffered, 
died  for  us,  and  was  afterward  glorified  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension." 

The  attitude  of  Calvin  has  been  already  illustrated.  At 
Strasburg  he  took  bis  place  among  Lutheran  ministers,  signed 
the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  (1539),  represented  tbe 
Lutheran  Church  at  various  conferences,  waa  charged  with 
holding  the  doctrine  of  Conaubetantiation,  waa  complained  of 
at  a  later  period  (1557),  by  the  preachera  and  the  Theological 
Faculty  at  Zurich,  as  "  wishing  to  unite  his  doc- 
triTie  with  that  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, es  in 
the  very  least  degree  unlike  (ininirae  dispares)."    The  same 

*  Cyprian:  Uoterr.  183. 
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Faculty,  ia  1672,  wrote:  "CalviD,of  blessed  memory, aeemed, 
to  pious  aDcl  learticd  men  ia  Prance,  not  to  be  in  unit;  with 
our  Ctiurcliwi  in  tbu  doctrine  of  tbu  Lord's  Supper." 

Tbv  reproach  of  t'jaoliiug  ttuch  a  cama)  prtweiiue  w  is  iuvolvud 
ID  the  word  Couflubstantiatiuu  ts  tlieroforu  an  after-thought 
of  oppoueuts.  ilow  grouudlcM  it  Id,  cuu  Iw  luutlc  vvideut  by 
»  long  urray  of  witneMC*.  "  I  will  call  it,"  suyH  Liithur,*  "« 
Sacranteiital  Unity,  forasmuch  &s  tlie  bodyof  Chriat  and  brca4l 
are  there  given  ua  as  Sarramenl :  for  there  ia  not  a 
natural  or  personal  unity,  aa  in  God  and  Chriat ;  it 
ic  perhafM  alio  a  ditl*erent  utiiiy  from  that  whiuh 
the  Dove  had  with  the  Holy  Uhost,  and  the  Flume  with  the 
Angel  (Kxod.  iii.  2)  —  in  a  word,  it  is  a  ^^ac^amentAt  Unity." 
"  We  are  not  so  insane,"  says  Lather,  elsewbere,t "  as  to  beliex'e 
that  Christ's  body  is  in  this  brood,  in  the  f;ro«  visible  raauner 
in  which  bn.-iid  is  in  a  haskol,  or  wine  in  tbu  cup,  as  the  faua- 
ticB  would  like  to  impute  it  to  us.  .  .  As  the  Futhen,  and  we, 
at  timtit,  exprcti^  il,  that  Christ's  tM>dy  i#  in  the  bread,  is  done 
for  th«.-si>itplu  purpoiti  of  conrt.-H4ing  that  Chriol's  IxHly  is  thure. 
This  fixed,  it  mij^ht  he  permitted  to  say.  It  is  in  the  bread,  or, 
It  is  the  bread,  or,  It  is  whore  the  bread  is,  or  aa  you  pleaae 
(wie  man  will).  We  will  uut  tttrive  about  words,  so  long  as  the 
meaning  is  fixed ;  that  it  is  not  mere  bread  we  eat  in  the  Supper, 
boi  the  body  of  Christ."  In  15S7,  he  wrote  to  the  .Swiss :  J 
**  In  regard  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Ixxly  and  blood  <»(  Christ, 
we  have  never  taught,  nor  do  wc  noi^  t«ach,  either  that  Chri«t 
deaoonds  from  heaven  or  from  Goil's  right  hand,  or  that  lie 
ascends,  either  visibly  or  iuvisiUy.  We  stand  foat  by  the 
Article  of  Faith, '  He  ascended  into  heaven  ;  He  aitieth  at  the 
right  hand  uf  Uod.'  And  we  commit  to  the  divine  omnipo- 
tuDce,  m  irAdf  tniy  twie,qooniodo)  His  body  and  blood  are  given 
to  ua  in  tlie  Supper.  .  .  Wo  do  not  imagine  an;  ascent  or  de- 
•cent,  but  merely  hold  fast  in  simplioity  to  Uis  words,  This  is 
My  Body ;  This  is  My  Blood."    Lather  aays,  in  bis  Larger 

"  ir«rk«!  AUcab.  ni.  8M :  Lefpi  XIX.  4Ba.     (B*k.  *.  AbaoJM.,  I6S8.) 
tWnka:  Alteab.  III.  »»:   Ui|».  XtX.  40«.     (Sorm.  «.  Hmk..  IfiSS.) 
jwarka:  Uipi.  XXI.  IM:  JMk.  VL  GOT  :  WlUab.  XII.  ttU;  AUaitb.  TL  4; 
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Confeeaioii :  "  It  is  rightly  and  tmljr  said,  wheo  the  bread  ii 
shown,  toached,  or  eaten,  that  Christ's  body  is  shown,  toacbed, 
and  eaten."  This  sentence,  perhaps  more  than  any  he  ever 
wrote,  has  been  ui^ed  to  show  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of 
Oonaubstantiation.  Bat  that  he  osed  these  words  in  "no 
Capernaitish,  or  natural  sense,  bnt  in  a  mjatic  and  sacramental 
sense,  to  indicate  that  in  the  use  of  this  Sacrament  the  bread 
and  body  are  most  presentially  united  and  unitedly  present,"* 
is  very  clear  from  his  whole  train  of  thoaght  and  the  words 
that  follow :  "  This  remains  fixed,  that  no  one  perceives  the  body 
of  Christ,  or  touches  it,  or  braises  it  with  the  teeth :  yet  is  it 
most  snre  that  what  ia  done  to  the  bread,  is,  in  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
mental CTni'on,  rightly  and  truly  atiribvied  to  the  body  of  Christ" 
It  is  very  clear  that  Luther  is  availing  himself,  in  this  line  of 
thought,  of  the  distinction  made  in  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  That  is  affirmed  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
mental Concrete  which  ia  denied  of  it  io  the  natural  abslrad. 
The  consecrated  bread  is  so  far  sacramentalbj  identified  with  this 
body,  of  which  it  is  the  Comniunion,  that  in  a  sacramental  sense 
that  can  be  affirmed  of  this  body  which  is  not  true  of  it  in  a 
natural  sense.  So  in  Christ  Jesas  we  can  say,  speaking  io  the 
personal  Concrete,  God  bled,  God  died ;  that  is,  such  ia  the  per- 
sonal concrete  that  we  can  "  rightly  and  truly  "  make  personal 
affirmation  in  words  which,  if  they  expressed  a  natural  abstract, 
would  not  be  true.  If  the  term  Qod  is  used  to  designate  this 
abstract  of  nature,  it  is  thus  equivalent  to  divinity,  and  it  is 
heterodox  to  say  divinity,  or  the  divine  nature,  or  God,  in 
that  sense,  suffered.  In  sacramental  concreteness  then,  not  is 
natural  abstractness,  according  to  Luther,  is  the  body  of  Christ 
eaten.  What  is  eateu  is  both  bread  and  Christ's  body.  Both 
are  eaten  by  one  and  the  same  objective  act ;  but  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  modes  of  their  presence,  and  the  nature  of  the 
object  —  the  one  being  a  natural  object,  present  in  a  ratural 
mode,  the  other  a  supernatural  object,  present  in  a  snper- 
natural  mode,  the  one  objective  act  is  natural  in  its  relation 
to  the  nutural,  and  supernatural  in  its  relation  to  the  super- 
natural.   So  to  the  eye  of  the  prophet's  servant,  by  one  objeo- 

■  Hutlcr:   Lib.  Cbr.  Coooonl.  Eiplical.,  62fi. 
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■  tiTc  act  there  was  a  natural  rieion  of  the  nntural  billii  around 
the  city,  and  a  supernatural  viaion  of  the  auj^ioniiitural  h(»(a  — 
the  honHM  of  fire,  and  chariots  of  fire.  >So  \o  the  band  of  ttiv 
woman,  by  one  objoctivv  act  there  was  a  natural  touch  of  th« 
natural  i;armont  of  tho  Saviour,  und  a  supcruutural  touch  of 
the  iliviiie  virtue,  which  the  ganuvnt  wiled.  ^  to  the  Mind 
man  who  washed  in  the  Pool  of  Biloam,  by  one  objective  act 
of  washing  there  was  a  natural  removal  of  the  clay,  and  a  supei^ 
natural  virtue  which  removed  the  blindness.  In  his  Book: 
**Tbattheword8yetetandfirra,""  [.uthersays:  "How  it  takes 
place.  .  .  we  know  not,  nor  should  we  know.  We  should  be- 
lieve God's  word,  and  not  preacribe  mode  or  measure  to  Uim." 
Hie  true  intent  of  our  Church,  in  the  lanj^uage  used  in  regard 
to  the  Lord*a  Supper,  is  shown  in  thd  definitions  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  eSbrta  at  producing  harmony  with  the 
Zwingliana.  When  the  Landgrave  of  llesae  invited  Luthor  to 
a  Colloquy  with  Zwingle  at  Marburg  (Oct.  1629),  Luther  replied: 
"  Though  I  cherish  little  hope  of  a  future  peace,  yet  tho  dili- 
gence and  solicitous  care  of  Your  Highness  in  this  ^  ^  ^ 
matter  is  very  greatly  to  be  praised.  .  .  God  h«lp-  ■■•«  >m  >■•■» 
ing  rae,  I  shall  not  permit  those,  of  the  adrorso  "*^' 
part,  to  claim  with  justice  that  they  are  more  cftnioslly  desir- 
ous t^  pence  ond  concord  than  I  atn."  lu  that  Colloquy,  the 
parliea  were  agreed :  "  Tbat  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  is  the 
Sacrament  of  the  true  Ixxly  and  bloo<l  of  Jc!<U8  Christ,  aud  that 
:  the  spinliuil  eating  and  rlrinking  of  the  body  and  Uood  ia  spe- 
cially ipi7wipueln<>i'e"*ary."  When  Mclanclhon  drew  up  a  brief 
•tatenicnt  of  the  polntfl  of  ditfercuce  lielwcen  tlie  view  of  the 
'Zwingliana,  he  speaks  of  two  general  mo<Ie8  of  the  preseaoe 
lof  tlw  tmdyof  ('briDt, — ^the  one  local,  the  other  tho  "  mode  un- 
iknown  (an-ano)  by  which  diverse  places  are  simultaneously 
pnetent,  as  one  point  to  the  peraoii  Cbriat.  .  .  Although  we 
ay  tbat  the  body  of  Chriat  is  really  present,  yet  Luther  does 
[not  aay  that  it  is  present  locally,  that  is,  in  dimension  (mole;, 
E'Circaniacriptively.  but  by  that  mode,  by  which  the  ponton  of 
Christ,  or  the  whole  Christ,  is  preaeot  to  His  entire  Church  and 
to  aU  creaturea."  The  comparison  of  view*  finally  led  to  the 
•W«rli«:  Jma,  III.  841. 
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Wittenberg  Concord,  toachtng  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord,  entered 
into  by  Bocer,  Capito,  Mnscolna,  and  othen  originally  of  the 
Zwinglian  party,  and  Ldthib,  Milancthon,  CfiDCieBR,  Bnent- 
HAOEN,  Menius,  and  Mtcokios.  In  this  Cohoord,  both  aiiit«d 
in  declaring :  * 

1.  "  That  according  to  the  words  of  Irennaa,  there  are  two 
things  in  this  Sacrament,  —  a  heaven)/  and  an  earthly.  They 
believe,  therefore,  and  teach,  that  with  (com)  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  essentially 
present,  imparted  (exhiberi),  and  taken. 

2.  "  And  altbuagh  they  disapprove  of  Transubstantiation, 
and  do  not  believe  that  the  body  of  Ohriflt:  is  locally  included 
in  the  bread,  or  that  it  is  iu  any  other  wise  (alioqai,Bonat)  united 
corporeally  with  tbe  bread,  apart  from  the  participation  of  the 
Sacrament,  yet  they  confeaa  and  believe,  that  tbroogb  the 
Sacramental  Unity,  the  bread  is  Christ's  body  ;  that  ia,  they 
hold  that  when  the  bread  is  given  the  body  of  Christ  is  traij 
present  at  the  same  time,  and  traly  given. 

3.  "  To  the  unworthy  also  are  truly  imparted  (exhiberi)  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  such  receive  it  to  judgment ;  for 
tliey  abuse  the  Sacrament,  by  receiving  it  without  true  repent- 
ance and  faith. 

4.  "  For  it  was  Instituted  to  testify  that  the  grace  and  bene- 
fits  of  Christ  are  applied  to  those  who  receive  it ;  and  that 
they  are  truly  inserted  into  Christ's  body,  and  washed  by  Hii 
blood,  who  truly  repcut,  and  comfort  themBelvee  by  faith  in 
Christ. 

5.  "  They  confess  that  they  will  bold  and  teach  in  all  articles 
what  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  the  Confession  "  (the 
Augsburg)  "  and  the  Apology  of  the  Evangelical  Princes." 

In  the  IIsiDELBBKa  Discussion  (1560),  the  Fifteenth  Thesis 

maintained  by  the  Lutheran  divines  was  this:  '^  We  repudiate 

iitid.ib.rjt  also  those  gross  and  monstrous  opinions  which  some 

iHKuHioD,  i6».  falBely  impute  to  us,  to  wit.  Popish  tranaabstaDtia- 

tion,  local  incluaion,  extension  or  expansion  of  tbe  body  of 

•  Chylram  r  Hiit.  A.  C.  L»l.,  1678,  680,  Germ.,  1680,  874.  FreD«b.  1581, 
497.  Beekendorf:  Hilt.  Luth.,  Ub.  iil.,  p.  183.  LoaKiher :  HUt.  HohiniB,  i.  ZtA. 
Budelboob :  Ref.  Lulh.  u.  Union,  069. 
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Christ,  mingling  of  the  broad  and  wine  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."* 

BRKXtU'^t  (1670)  belongs  to  thv  firat  order  of  thu  men  of  his 
era,  and,  a»  an  authoritative  witness,  ia  pcrhape  next  to  Lather 
hiniMrlf.  I[v«ay8:  "Itisoot  olMCuro  that  a  huninn 
liody  can,  by  in  own  nuturo,  be  in  but  one  plat^e; 
but  this  IB  to  bo  understood  aa  regarding  the  manner  of  this 
oatward  world.  Whence  also  Ohriat  liimself,  even  wh^'n.afYer 
Hu  rwiirretaion,  Ho  waa  in  the  kingdom  of  Hia  Father,  yet 
when  lie  appeared  to  Hia  diactples  in  this  world,  appeared  in 
one  place  only.  But  far  other  is  the  manner  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  For  in  it,aa  there  is  no  distiuc-tion  of  ttnios,but  alt 
are  one  eternal  monwot.so  is  there  no  distinction  of  places, 
but  all  are  ouo  place,  nay,  no  place,  nay,  nothing  of  thoM  things 
which  human  rcauon  can  think  —  'which  eye  hath  not  seen 
(osya  Paul),  nor  car  huard,  neither  havu  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man.'  loasmnch,  therefore,  as  Christ  is  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  and  the  Supper  of  Christ  also  is  hciiivenly,  we  are  not, 
in  the  celebration  of  it,  to  thinkofacertniu  magnitude,  or  liltlo- 
neaa,  or  even  toea)  pmition  or  ciruumacriplion  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  but  every  carnal  imagination  being  cn«t  aside,  wo  are 
to  rest  with  obedient  faiitt  in  the  word  of  Christ."  "Aa  we 
have  said  before,  there  is  here  no  magnitude  or  littlenoM,  or 
Imgth  or  thickneas,  or  any  sort  of  carnal  tenuity  to  he  imagined. 
Of  a  Eurety  aa  bread  and  wine  are  truly  prceent,  so  also  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chriat  are  truly  preeeot,  bat  each  m  ita  oim 
wifide :  the  bread  and  wine  are  present  in  a  visible  and  corporeal 
mode,  the  body  and  blood  in  a  mode  invisible,  spiritasl,  and 
beaveoly,  and  unsearchable  by  human  reason.  For  as  the 
■ity  of  man  cannot  grasp  in  what  mode  Christ,  troe  God 
true  man,  when  Hu  'ascends  above  all  heavens,  fills  all 
things,'so  it  cannot  reach  by  its  own  thoughts  in  what  mode  the 
body  and  Uood  of  Christ  are  prtscnl  in  theSiippi-r."t  "Chriat's 
body  and  blood  are  present,  not  trausubelautially  (aa  the  Papists 

■OrutflliEh.  W»hrh«nic.  Hliloria  i.  Aup.  C«nf   Ulp«.,  I5St,  foL  431     D«. 
la  IiUt*.  IiBf.  inuiaU  p«raa4n-l«4,  Up*)ni,  ir>M.  4io,  Hi. 
tCAtfwbMiBiupu  M  alii,  iipliau.  iUiumi.  Wiiwtwrg,  ISAS.  12ao,  081-6ST. 
iCf:  B>Mf .  M«.  JouB.  Domil.  oiptle.  Fraaer..  t6M,  foL  ftTO. 
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dream),  nor  locally  (aa  some  cslamnioasly  assert  we  believe). . . . 
Ours  have  often,  and  at  large,  testified  in  express  words  that 
they  in  no  manner  attribute  local  space  to  the  presence  of  tie 
body  of  Christ  in  the  bread.  We  are  therefore  nnJDStlf 
accused  of  drawing  down  Christ's  body  from  heaven,  or  includ- 
ing it  locally  in  the  bread,  or  of  making  a  Christ  of  many  bodia 
and  of  many  places,"  *  "  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  senx 
in  which  it  can  be  truly  said  that  Christ  is  on  the  earth,  or  Id 
the  Supper,  only  according  to  Ijnxta)  the  divine  nature  .  . .  tlut 
ia,  though  Christ,  troe  God  and  man,  fills  all  things  both  hj 
His  divinity  and  humanity,  yet  He  has  not  the  majesty  ori- 
ginally from  the  humanity  itself,  which  by  its  own  nature  csn 
only  be  in  one  place,  but  has  it  alone  from  the  divinity,  from 
which  however  the  humanity  is  in  no  place  separated."  f  "  Ai 
a  thousand  years  before  God  are  scarce  one  day,  nay  rather, 
not  one  moment,  so  a  thousand  places  are  before  Uim,  not  i 
thousand  places,  but  rather  the  minutest  point."  X  "  All  places 
above  and  beneath  are  to  llim  one  place,  nay,  no  place,  nay,  do 
point  or  place.  .  .  Such  terms  applied  to  Him,  as  '  filling '  the 
heavens,  'being  everywhere,''  dwelling,'  *  descending,' 'ascend- 
ing,' arc  but  transfers  of  metaphor."  § 

The  Formula  op  Concord  I  (1580),  in  defining  its  own  posi- 
tion, quotes  and  indorses  Luther's  words:  "Christ's  body  hM 
three  modes  of  presence  :  First.  The  coniprehenaible,  corporeal 
mode,  such  as  He  used  when  He  was  on  earth,  —  the  local.  To 
this  mode  of  presence  the  Scripture  refers  when  it  says,  Christ 
F<>rn.iiL.i,r  has  left  the  world.  Second.  In  another  incompre- 
cnwnj,  I4S0.  hensible  and  spiritual  mode  it  can  be  present 
illocally.  Moreover,  it  can  be  present  in  a  divine  and  heavenly 
mode,  since  it  ia  one  person  with  God."  The  current  error 
about  this  view  of  our  Church  is,  that  she  holds  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  first  of  these  modes,— 

*De  prnankli  Dnione.  Tiibioga,  1661,  4lo,  1,  2. 

t  Scntcnlift  <le  Libello  Bullioger,  Tiibrnga,  1561,  iU.XII.  8«e  kUo  hiiboali: 
"  De  MijCBtile  Domiai  et,  de  vert  prMsenliK  Corp.  it  Sftng.  «jui  Praaecfint, 
1SG*2.  4ta : "  and  bii "  RecogDitJo  Prophetic,  et  Apoatol.  SoctriDn,  Tubingai,  JiM." 

X  In  Lib.  I  Sim.  Horn.  XIV.  1  Contn  AMtum.  Peria.  IL 
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view  she  entirelj  rejects.    Though  she  domic*  tlint  this  ymt- 

[enceifl  merely  Rpiritual,  —  if  the  word  spiritual  m«ftnattui-h  us  li 

[wrought  by  our  fipiril,  our  meditations,  oor  faith,  —  yot,  over 

'against  all  carnal  or  loval  preMnoe,  she  niaintnins  that  it  ia 

spiritual.    "When,"  say*  the  Formula  of  Concord,*  "Dr. 

'i«oih«r  or  wb  u«>  tliis  word  'Bpiriloally,'  in  reference  to  this 

liter,  we  mean  that  spiritnai,  siipfrmUunil,  hettvenii/  mode, 

laeoording  to  which  Christ  i«  present  at  the  Floly  Supper.  .  .  . 

5y  that  woni  '  spirit unlly,'  we  design  to  exclude  lho*o  Cnper- 

Inaittsb  imnginingM  of  a  grows  and  carnal  presence,  which,  after 

many  public  proffstattons  on  the  part  of  our  Charches,  the 

tBaeramentarians  .itill  try  to  fix  on  thoin.     In  thii  MnM  wo  say 

[that  the  body  and  blofid  of  Chriat  in  the  Supper  ia  received, 

iten,  and  drunken  spiritaaHtf,  ,  .  .  The   ntoife  is  gpfritueU." 

!•*  We  reject  and  condemn,  with  nnanimous  consent,  the  Papal 

iTratuiubstantiation."      "  We  reject  and  condemn  with  heart 

luoutb,  aa  falae  and  full  of  fraud,  first  of  all,  tbe  Popish 

iTmnBubstantiation."    "It  is  said  that  the  body  and  blood  of 

yhrist  are  '  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,'  and  '  in  tbe 

tpper.*  not  to  imply  a  local  conjuuction  or  prmonee,  hut  for 

[other and  very  diflcrent  reasons."     "Our  Grat  reason  for  using 

tb«  phrases,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  under,  with,  in,  the 

t,  is  by  them  to  reject  the  Popish  Transubstantiation,  and 

aet  forth  that  the  tubstance  of  the  bread  is  unchanged." 

wonts  "  under  "  and  "  in  "  arc  meant  to  teach  that  **  tlio 

which  we  break,  and  tbe  cup  we  bless,  are  the  Communion 

the  body  and  blood  of  Chriat ; "  that  is,  conx<nanicate  that 

if  and  blood  to  us,  —  or,  in  other  words,  we  receive  the 

ly  and  blood,  in'tk  the  bread  and  wino,  or  "  in  "  or  "  onder  " 

a«  a  mrtfiitm.     By,  in,  with,  and  under  the  act  nf  receiv> 

Bg  the  aacramcntnl  bread  and  wine  truly  and  naturally,  we 

i*«  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  substantially  present, 

ily  and  supernal urally,  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner. 

CHUiXn«(t1586):t  "  All  these  paaaagea  of  l>c-ripturu  with 

nderfol  accord  ebow,  prove,  and  eoofirra  the  proper  and 

pimple  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  oonsist*  _ 

Bt  only  of  the  outward  symbols  of  hreud  and  wine, 

•tlO.  106,  108;  «ll.  34  ;  ill.  H.  |  De  FiiDdaD-  SS.  C«Bom.  rh.  IS. 
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but  alio  of  the  very  body  and  Mood  of  oar  Lord.  .  .  .  Bat  bj 
what  mode  (qao  modo)  thU  takes  place,  or  can  take  place,  it  ii 
not  for  me  to  search  out  (nieam  ood  e«t  inqoirere)." 

Andbe£  (tl590),*  to  whom  more,  perbape,  than  to  any  otbei 
theologian,  we  owe  the  Formula  of  Concord,  says :  "  From  tlu 
Binister  aod  perverted  ieterpretatioD  of  Lother't 
meaning,  as  if  be  taught  that  Chriat'e  body  b 
affixed  to  the  bread,  or  imprisoned  in  it,  both  he  and  those  who 
stand  with  him  are  far  removed.  To  say  and  teach  that  thf 
bread  signitiee  the  body  of  Christ,  is  a  figure,  is  also  a  edgn  U 
the  body  of  Christ,  if  the  terms  be  rightly  understood,  den> 
gates  nothing  from  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words.  Fen 
who  denies  that  the  bread  is  a  figure  or  sign  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  .  .  .  But  if  any  one  contend  that  the  bread  is  a  uakei 
sign,  an  empty  figure,  and  signification,  of  a  body  not  preseat 
but  absent,  he  sets  forth  a  doctrine  at  war  with  the  teachiogE 
of  Christ  and  of  Paul.  .  .  .  The  word  '  corporeally  '  may  be 
used  in  three  waya:  First.  Naturally,  as  the  Capernaitee  000- 
strued  our  Lord's  words,  when  He  spoke  of  *  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood.'  Second.  To  indicate  that  not  naked 
signs  and  figures  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  present,  but  that 
there  ie  given  to  us  with  the  bread  that  very  body  which  wu 
crucified  for  ue.  Third.  To  mark  the  outward  and  corporaU 
signs,  bread  and  wine,  inasmuch  as  Christ  imparts  to  us  Hit 
body,  spiritual  food,  corporeally ;  that  is,  with  corporeal  things 
or  signs.  For  bread  and  wine  are  corporate  things,  with  which 
at  the  same  time  is  extended  spiritual  food  and  drink.  .  .  ■ 
Luther  used  the  terms  to  teach  that  with  the  bread  and  wine 
are  imparted  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  heavenly  food, 
with  which  the  soul  is  refreshed  and  the  body  strengthened 
to  immortality.  .  .  .  By  the  word 'spiritually,' we  understawi 
is  indicated  a  mode  which  is  heavenly  and  spiritual,  above  the 
order  of  nature;  a  mode  which  can  only  be  grasped  by  faith;  a 
mode  beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  reason  and  understaod- 
ing  —  one  of  Cod's  greatest  mysteries.  .  .  .  The  mode  ia  do 
natural  one,  but  recondite  and  heavenly.  .  .  .  With  this  mys- 
tery, locality  has  nothing  to  do.  .  .  .  If  it  had,  one  of  these 

•  De  CwDk  UoDUui.  Fr»Dcar.  IJ>&9,  12mo.     27,  :!9,  S8,  3li,  40,  48,  71,  Tli. 
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>pinioiui  would  ii«CMiariljr  follow:  Either  that  the  body  of 

L'hrist  ia  extended  into  all  places, or  that  it  in  hnrried  from  oita 

l|4ace  to   another,  or  that   iunnnierahle  bodies  of  Chriat  ara 

laily  everywhere  made  fmni  (tarlicles  of  bnwd  (the  Popiah 

lacination''.     Dat  ^^A  one  t/tftese  ciVhu  weakens  and  utterly 

cea  away  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Chriat.     If  the  bmly  of 

niriat  were  expanded  into  all  plaoca  of  the  world,  it  would  not 

be  comniunii-ated  entire  anywhere,  but  one  part  would  be  Jia- 

,  irihatcd  hero,  another  there.     That  the  body  of  Chriat  ia  boma 

from  place  to  placv.  and  puwws  into  the  broad,  i»  an  afBnnatioa 

rhich  vonid  only  lio  made  by  one  who  had  lost  his  Miiav* ;  and 

this  not  so.  the  theory  would  imply  that  the  body  cannot 

llbe  pKSMit  in  all  pla<.'e«  at  the  same  nioniont.     Add  to  this  that 

iich  a  doctrine  is  directly  in  conflict  with  Holy  Hcripture.    Aa 

I  the  third  view,  we  have  aliown  in  oar  preTionsdiaciiMion  how 

'  eontradietory,  how  at>horrent  to  the  ('hristian  religion  and  our 

bith.  is  the  idea  that  many  bo<lie8  are  formed  of  the  substance 

of  bread,  as  by  a  prayer  of  macic-. 

"Set  therefore  Iwfon)  thco  that  Christ  who  ia  neither  ex- 
tended into  all  plaoea  nor  homo  from  one  plaoc  to  another; 
bot  who  fittelh  at  the  right  hand  of  tbu  Fatlier,  and  tboro  im- 
to  tboc  His  flv«h  and  blood.  .  .  .  Ia  it  not  poMiblo  for 
Ibce  to  undorttand  this  mystery,  in  what  manner  divine  powor 
I  this?  Tliia  mystenr  t'nith  alone  ^mspa.  In  what  way 
|ao  pBCto)  Ixtdy  and  blood  are  oommiinicated  to  uh  in  thia 
cramcnt  is  an  frreat  a  thint;  that  the  mind  of  man  in  this  life 
toot  comprehend  it.  ...  The  true  bo<ly  ami  blood  of  Christ 
given  in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  way  which  He  knowa, 
which  sorrowing  and  agitated  consciences  experience,  and 
rhich  sarpaaxs  the  power  of  the  mind  of  man.  .  .  .  The  whole 
Christ  is  given  to  as  in  the  Sucramettt  that  we  may  he  one  fleah 
kvith  Him. " 

In  the  CoLLOOUT  at  Montueuard*  ()&8S>.  between  Bexa,  aa 
the    roptotcntativv    of    Calvinism,   and    And  rem,    the   great 
jutborun  divine  laid  down  first  in  his  Theses,  and  aflcrwarda 
l>*pcar«dly  in  the  di«ea««ion,  the  principle  of  u  supernatural 

•  Act*  Colleq.  HMit.  BaUlfui.  IftM.  U*.  8.  «.  It.  IT.    OMpnaokMc,.  TUblng. 
im,  «(«.  4.  22.  u 
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and  beavcnlj  preseace  over  agaioat  a  presence  which  U  natand, 
physical,  and  earthly.     In  hie  conversation  with  the  Baron  de 
CSeroaa,  previous  to  the  Colloquy,  Audreee  said :  "  The  mode 
of  the  presence,  inasmach  as  it  U  not  natural  or  physical,  bnt 
heavenly  and  divine,  and  the  eating,  not  Capemaitish,  ia  to  be 
committed  to  God  and  His  omuipotence.  .  .  .  Beaa  and  bit 
adherents  charge  the  Churches  of  the  Angaborg  Confeeaioo 
with  teaching  a  Cyclopian  and  Capernaitish  eating  —  a  bmift- 
ing  of  Christ's  body  with  the  teeth,  and  a  swallowing  it.  Sach 
an  idea  never  entered  the  niind  of  Lather,  or  of  our  Chnrch. 
.  .  .  From  all  the  writings  of  our  divines  not  a  letter  can  be 
produced  to  sustain  such  a  charge ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
coDetAntly,in  most  unmistakable  language,  condemned  the  ides 
of  such  an  eating."    Id  the  Theses  prepared  for  the  Wirtem- 
berg  Tlieologiana  by  Andreee,  the  Fourth  says:  "  We  do  not 
hold  a  physical  and  local  presence  or  inclusion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  ChriBt."     The  Tenth,  and  last,  affirms :  "  The  modi  in 
which   the   body  and   blood  are  present  is  not  expressed  in 
Scripture;   wherefore  we  can  only  affirm  bo  much  in  regard 
to  it  that  it  ia  auperuaturat,  and  incomprehensible  to  hnman 
reason.  .  ,  .  Theretbre  in  this  divine  Mystery  we  lead  our  reason 
captive,  and  with  simple  faith  and  quiet  conscience  reet  on  the 
words  of  Christ." 

Hdttbr  (i- 1611) :  *  "  When  we  use  the  particles  '  in,  with, 
under,' we  understand  no  local  inclusion  whatever,  either  Tran- 
Bubetantiation  or  Coneubstantiatiou."  "Hence  is  clear  the 
odious  falsity  of  those  who  charge  our  churches  with  teaching 
that  'the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  literally  and  substaDtially 
the  body  of  Christ ; '  that '  the  bread  and  body  con- 

nallrr.  ISll.  >  t      .  >  ■ 

Btitute  one  substance ;  that '  the  body  of  Chnst  in 
itself  (per  se',  and  literally,  ia  bruised  by  the  teeth,' and  all otber 
monalroux  absurdities  (portentosa  absurda)  of  a  aimilar  natare; 
For  we  fearlessly  appeal  to  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts  and  the 
judge  of  consciences,  as  an  infallible  witneee,  that  neither  by 
Luther  nor  any  of  ours  was  such  a  thing  ever  aaid,  written, 
or  thought  of."  t 

•  Ubri  ChTiadaiiH  Goncordiae,  BiplicKtio,  Wiu«ber(,  1006^  MS- 
t  Do.  625,  e21. 
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Aniiiitw  (isi^Mii.ii  i( 'liiiiifrlliir  i>r'  rlic  ("niviT-ii  i'  ^i'  'I'lililn- 
gen)  it  liii'.i;  "Our  theolugmna  i'ur  ycitra  loTig  liuvc  stpeiiu- 
ously  denied  and  powtrfullu  confuted  tlic  doctrine 
of  a  local  induaion,  or  [iliyeical  connection  of  the 
body  and  bread,  or  consubetantiatioD.  We  believe  in  no  ini- 
mnation,  Bubpaiiation,conipanation,orcon8ul)Stantintionof  the 
body  of  Ohrist ;  no  physical  or  local  incloeion  or  conjoiaiug  of 
bread  and  body,  aa  our  adveraaries,  in  manifest  calamnies, 
allege  against  as.  The  expreeeioiiB  in,  with,  and  under  are 
used,  first,  in  order  to  proscribe  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
Tbamsubstantiatiok,  and  secondly,  to  assert  a  true  presence 
over  against  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere 
•ign."* 

Mkotzsr  (tlC27):t  "There  is  no  local  concealment  of 
Christ's  body,  or  inclusion  of  particles  of  matter  under  the 
bread.    Far  from  ns  be  it  that  any  believer  should  „ 

•>  XrnlMr,  ion. 

regard  Christ  s  body  as  present  in  a  physical  or 

natural  mode.     The  eating  and  drinking  are  not  natural  or 

Capernaitish,  but  mystical  or  sacramental." 

John  Uerhakd  (f  1637) : |  "On  account  of  the  ealnmnirs  of 
oar  adversaries,  we  would  note  that  we  do  not  believe  in  im- 
paruilion,  nor  in  Coxsubstanti  ation,  nor  in  any  phyxicnl  or  focai 
presence.  Some  of  our  writers,  adopting  a  phrase  from  Cyril, 
have  called  the  presence  a  i»/iVy§  one ;  but  they  use 
that  terra  by  no  means  to  designate  the  mode  of 
presence,  but  simply  the  object  "  (to  show  what  is  present,  to 
vit,  the  body  of  Christ,  but  not  how  it  is  present),  "  nor  have 
they  at  all  meant  by  this  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in 
a  bodily  and  quantitative  manner."  "  We  believe  in  no  con- 
■abatantiative  presence  of  the  body  and  blood.  Far  from  us  be 
thai  figment.  The  heavenly  thing  and  the  earthly  thing  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  present  with  each  other  phj»i<jaUy 
awt  naluraUy."  \ 

Cabpzot  (t  1657) : T  "To compress  into  a  few  words  what  i» 

•IKapDtal.  till.,  Bi  Conaord.  Libro.     Frmncofurt,  IGII.  page*  2S0,  2S8. 
i  Ei«gM.  Aug.  Canf.  1  Loci  (Cotu)  i.  185. 

I  CorparaUm.  J  Sm  atto  HarmoBiB  B*bd|.,  ii.  1097. 
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most  important  in  regard  to  this  presence,  we  wonM  reroark: 
1.  That  it  is  not  finite,  either  pfaysical,  or  local,  or  definite, bnt 
infinite  and  divine.  2.  That  as  there  ia  not  one 
mode  only  of  divine  presence,  but  that  presence 
may  be  general,  or  gracions,  or  glorious,  aa  tfae  scholastics  dii- 
tingnish  it,  so  this  presence  (of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ) 
is  neither  to  be  referred  to  the  general  nor  the  glorious,  bnt  to 
the  gracious  ;  so  that  it  constitutes  that  special  degree  of  thia 
gracious  presence  which  is  styled  sarramental.  That  which  is 
supernatural  is  also  true  and  real.  When  this  presence  is  called 
svlstantial  and  bodily,  those  words  designate  Htrf  the  mode  of 
presence,  but  the  object.  When  the  words  in,  yyith,  vnder, 
are  used,  our  tradncers  know,  as  well  as  they  know  their  own 
fingers,  that  they  do  kot  signify  a  Conscbbtantiatios,  loctl 
co-existence,  or  impanation.  The  charge  that  we  hold  a  local 
inclusion,  or  ConHubRtantiation,iB  a  calumny.  The  eating  and 
drinking  are  not  physical,  but  mystical  and  sacramental.  An 
action  is  not  necessarily  figurative  because  it  is  not  physical." 
Mus£DS  (f  l(i81):  ■  "  On  the  question,  By  irhat  rnoiie  (quo 
modo)  that  which  we  receive  and  eat  and  drink  in  the  Holy 
Supper  is  Christ's  body  and  blood,  we  freely  confess  oar  ignor- 
ance." "The  sncratnental  eatins  is  somctiroes 
called  spiritual,  that  le,  an  eating  not  gross,  not 
earnaljbut  wholly  incomprehensible  —  the  mode  is  supernatural, 
and  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  mind  of  man.  .  .  ■  That  gross  and 
csriisl  eating  which  the  Oapernaites  (John  vi.)  imagined  ia 
denied  by  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  when  Calvinists  attri- 
bute thia  view  to  us,  they  arc  guilty  of  calumny. "f 

RCHEBZER  (t  1683):  t  To  the  objection  that  the  particles  "in, 
with,  under,  imply  an  inclusion  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
bre»d,  and  a  concealing  of  it  under  the  bread,  and 
B  consequent  reduction  of  the  body  to  the  propor- 
tion and  dimensions  of  the  bread,"  he  says;  I.  "Froraprf5fn« 
to  locality,no  inference  can  be  drawn.  Those  particles  imply 
presence,  not  locality.     For  they  are  exhibitivc,  not  inclusive. 

*  De  8ser>.  Cnnft.  JentB.  1664,  So. 

fPricleci.  in  Epilom.  Formul.  Concord.  Jcii>,  1701,  4lo,  259,  260. 

JCDllrgiiim  AnIl-CalTiDiinum,  Lipsia,  1704,  4to,  600,  680,  6>3. 
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QauntiUtive  prnportion  U  required  to  local  inclusion,  bat 
not  to  wcrainental  [>rfi»eoo&  In  tbe  <icrninn  h,vmn,  the  ]i}inuie : 
'Hidden  in  the  bread  ao  small  (Vertmrgen  inl)nxlao  k]«inf',tli« 
'i*  Hidden,'  notea  a  m^etic  hiding  —  that  the  body  of  Ohriat  in 
[ttot  open  to  the  seiuie« ;  not  a  [ihyflieal  one,  H'hi<:h  la  Inoal ;  tbe 
Iwords  *  so  small,'  are  a  limitation  of  the  hrtad,  not  of  the  body." 
[Tie  filiows  that  CalTiQ,  Beza,  and  others  of  tbe  Oaiviniatio 
[•chool,  use  tliMe  particW  also.  "  By  onttt  wo  do  not  mean  cor- 
[poreal,  in  the  Zwibgtiau  sense.  .  .  .  Corporeal  eating,  in  the 
Ewinglittii  sense,  we  eiccralo  (cxccramur)." 
Caloviit^  (tl686):*  "Tbe  male  is  ineffable,  and  indescrib- 
I  able  by  us.  W«  distingnish  bvlnroco  a  no/tint/,  a  ptrsonal,  attd 
,  eairttnuiUitl  preMnve,in  which  lost  Mnw  only  tbe 
t>ody  of  Chrint  ia  preoent.  .  .  .  There  is  no  quration 
.  in  regard  to  a  (.*ipfniaifisk  eating  and  drinking,  saob  as  some 
[of  the  bearers  of  our  I..ord  at  Capernaum  dreamed  of  (.lobn  v'l. 
\H);  as  if  Christ  had  taught  a  deglutition  of  Ilia  lx>dy  ...  a 
^swallowing  of  Ilia  blowl.  This  delirium  onr  adversaries  ar« 
BtouHHl  to  i.-barg«  upon  US  fialKly  and  caluninionsly.  .  ,  . 
mode  is  not  natural,  but  sapcniatural.  .  .  .  The  bread  is 
[Kcdved  in  tbe  ivMimoit,  nnlural  manner;  the  body  of  Chnst  in 
Ithe  Mifiiir,  supemaltiral  manner.  .  .  .  We  do  not  assert  any 
[local  conjunction,  any  fuaion  of  essences,  or  Cu'Uuijfaiit/ta^i'oN,  as 
I'Oor  adverfiariea  attribute  it  to  us ;  as  if  wo  irasgineil  that  tbe 
{bread  and  the  body  of  Christ  paaa  into  one  mass.  We  do  not 
ay  thai  the  body  ia  included  in  the  bread,  but  only  that  there 
[ta  a  msfstie  and  saeranutUai  conjanc-tiou  of  substance  with  sub* 
pitaace,  without  any  insuhslaitliaiion  or  conaubetantiation." 
Qcicx:>>iKDT  (tl688)t:  "Tbe  manducation  and  drinking  are 
tiled  oral,  not  with  reference  to  the  hkk/c,  but  to  the  organ. 
\  Lather  calls  it  mrporeal ;  but  thia  form  of  exprcs- 
ia  not  to  be  understood  of  the  nux^,  as  if  this 
'spiritual  f<md  were  taken  in  a  natural  mo«lo  ait  other  food.  .  .  . 
[Of  the  one  sacramental  or  oral  eating  and  drinking  there  are 
[two  modes  —  the  fiAy^tcn/  and  hyper-physudt.  . .  .  The  body  aad 

•iyMp*UC«<uroiBr*t>fUB.  Wituab.  leSiwdo.  Vf.19l.m.  S>o>l*oCalMU: 
|AysAatiAnia.PU.  W[iiMb.ie!W.  «io.    P.  3S&. 

tnMlogla.  DidM«iM-PoUa.  UptiM.  ITIO.  PoL  II.,  ISU.  ttSl.  ISIX. 
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blood  of  CbrUt  are  not  eaten  aod  dninken  in  a  phyeicsl  mode. 
.  .  .  The  mode  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  is  mystic, 
Bnpernataral.and  heavcnlj.  . .  .  The  body  of  Christ  is  Bpiritaal 
food,  noiiriahing  us  not  to  this  life,  but  to  the  Bpiritnal  and 
heavenly  life. .  .  .  The  body  of  Christ  does  not  enter  the  raoath, 
as  if  moved  from  without,  it  entered  locally,  deserting  its  former 
place,  and  taking  a  new  one  in  the  mouth.  .  .  .  There  is  no  dis- 
traction to  l>e  feared  in  that  food  which  is  present  with  a  divine 
presence.  Each  believer  enjoys  God  as  the  highest  good,  bat 
the  same  presence  is  communicated  to  the  flesh  of  Christ." 

Baiee,  J.  3.  (t  1695)*:  "  The  sacramental  union  is  neither 
tubataniiai,  nor  personal,  nor  local.  Hence  it  ia  manifest  that 
iin}xination  and  ConsultstantiationyV/hich  are  charged 
upon  Lutherans  by  enemies,  are  utterly  excluded. 
There  is  no  sensible  or  natural  eating  of  the  body  of  Chnat. 
Alike  the  presence  and  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  inaensible,  supernatural,  unknown  to 
the  human  mind,  and  incomprehensible.  Ab  to  the  mode  in 
whiob  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  and  received  in 
the  Supper,  wo  may  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  while  we  firmly 
hold  to  the  fact."  The  same  distinguished  writer  published  a 
dissertation  on  "  Impauation  and  Consubstantiation,"  which  ia 
entirely  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  our  Church  from  the 
charge  of  holding  these  errors,  f 

Leibnitz  (f  1716),{  distinguished  as  a  profound  theological 

thinker,  as  well  as  a  philosopher  of  the  highest 

order,  says:  "Those  who  receive  the  Evangelical 

(Lutheran)  faith  by  no  means  approve  the  doctrine  of  Cossdb- 

BTANTiATlo:<,  or  of  impanatinn,  nor  can  any  one  impute  it  to 

them,  unless  from  a  misundcratanding  of  what  they  hold." 

liuDDEUs  (t  1728)  :  "Ail  who  understand  the  doctrines  of 
our  Church  know  that  with  our  wholb  soul  wb  abhor  the 
DOCTRINE  op  CoNSUBSTANTIATION  AND  OP  A  QBOSS  DBIQUITT  OF  TEE 

FLESH  OF  Christ.    They  are  greatly  mistaken  who  suppose 

•Theolog.  pMilir.     Lipaiie,  1760,  p.  601. 

t  Diraertatio  Ilislariek-lheologiM  de  Impnntt.  at  Con*atMtatitl>L 
t  Coarormitt  dc   U   fa;   kiee   raiioii,  J  iTiii.     Dinarlalio   da   CDnfomitaU. 
TUbiDfcn,  177 1. 
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doctrine  of  impanntion  to  bo  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and 
of  our  Churvli.  Tbo  <loi-trinc  of  irnpiitiution,  if  wo  dUtiu- 
guish  it  from  tlint  of  ussuuiplioii,  ciin  moan  nothing  «]jie  than 
i|  local  inclusion  of  the  body  of  Chmt  in  lh«  bread.    To  admit 

auch   a  doctrine   wonid   l>e   to  admit  the   orosM«t      .        

nhtunliltes ;  tuey,  therefore,  who  impnte  Jt  to  our 
Church,  prove  only  Ihir  igrtoranee  of  our  doctrine.  In  eUker 
seHSf,  in  which  the  word  C^xaUBSTANTi atiox  can  be  taken,  the 
dcKtrina  cannot,  in  ani/  respret,  be  uttribnted  to  oar  Church ; 
it  wM  alwsjTi  far  from  tlte  mind  of  oar  Church.  The  eaon- 
tnental  nniou  is  one  which  rcama  cannot  comprehend,  and  the 
taking,  eating,  and  drinking  iiro  done  in  Bublime  mjrstery."* 

CoTTA  if  1779)1  mnkca  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
difTcreiit  tbeonc*  of  Micruincutnl  union:  *'Uy  impaxatiox  i« 
meant  a  (onti  iiviusion  of  the  U>dy  and  blood  in 
Ihe  bread  and  wine.  Gorbard  has  rightly  noted 
that  the  theologians  of  our  Church  utterly  abhor  tbia  errOT. 
The  [Ktrticles  in,  with,  nndcr  are  not  used  to  oxprv«<  a  loc»l 
inclQfion.     Aa  our  thenloginng  nject  iinpanation,  tto  ahn  tb«y 

jeot  the  doctrine  of  (texsuBSTAMTATiOK.  This  word  is  taken 
in  two  eeuacH.  tt  denote*  sAmotimefl  a  loeai  eanjunr^iitn  of  two 
bodtw;  aomet  imes  a  comminghng  or  coalescenrt  into  one  sabatanee 
or  mass.  Bat  in  iwiVA^  sense  can  that  uoxstroda  dooma  of  Cox> 
aviBTASTiATiojj  bo  attrihnted  to  our  Church ;  for  Lotberana 
believe  neither  in  a  lo<:al  conjunction  nor  commixtnre  of  broad 
□d  Christ '«  liody,  nor  of  wiue  and  Chriit'a  blood." 

We  could  multiply  testiniDny  on  this  point  almixtt  without 
end.  No  great  dogmatician  of  our  Church,  who  has  treated 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  nil,  has  failed  to  protest  in  aome  form 
■gainst  the  charge  we  are  conridering. 

The  lesa  candid  or  leoa  informed  among  the  Komaii  Catholic 
wntere  have   made  the  same  groundleiw  charge   against  our 
Chnrefa,  while  other  writer    in  the  same  Charch     p,.^^^  q„^^ 
liave  acknowledged  the  (aUtty  of  it.    One  example  <>•  •■*>«» 
of  the  former  will  saffice. 

•HlMrilMM,U.  aa.  M^.    Ckl«eliet.  ThMkgU,  iL  Ste.    IbmII.  TbNl.  Do|m. 
r.  L  It. 
ttoOarkuJiUd.!.  leS. 
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Febronb  <*  Baya  of  the  Lutherans :  "  Some  of  them  Ltn 
brought  in  the  doctrine  of  hypostatic  aaion  of  the  iacamate 
Word  with  the  bread,  which  anion  they  caU  im- 
panatioD  ;  others  affirm  a  consuh^arUiation.,  as  thef 
call  it,  or  a  commixtare  or  concomitance."  Perrone  has  not 
only  been  following  Romish  guides,  but  he  has  selected  the 
worat  among  them. 

Began  (f  1624)  f  says:  "  Luther  Sftrms  to  assert  impanation;" 
bot  even  this,  he  goes  on  to  show,  is  not  true  of  tbe  Lnthenn 
•ran  i)Ht  Charch.  Bbllakhin  (f  1621)^:  "Luther  insiaa- 
B.itumtii.(«ii.  atoa  the  impanation  of  Rupert  atid  John  of  Paris, 
but  does  not  state  it  explicitly."  He  then  goes  on  to  shovr 
that  Martin  Chemnitz  and  the  other  Lutherans  did  not  hold 
this  view. 

MoBHLER  § :  "  Lather  had  already  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiiition  \  bat  he  still  continued,  with  his  accnstomed 
coarseness  and  violence,  yet  with  ereat  acutenees 
and  most  brilliant  success,  to  defend  against  Zwin- 
glius  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  For  when- 
ever the  doctrinal  truth  is  in  any  degree  on  hie  side,  he  U 
always  an  incomparable  disputant,  and  what  he  puts  forth  on 
this  subject  in  his  controversial  writings  is  still  deserving  of 
attention." 

Cakdinal  WiaBMAK  II  refers  to  "  coTisubstarUiation  or  eompana- 
Hon  in  the  chrysalis  proposition"  (the  Tenth  Article  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession),  "in  which  we  must  try  to  sappose  it 
originally  contained."  The  cardinal  means  that 
'"™''  ■  the  Confession  "  does  not  so  much  impugn  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  as  leave  it  aside  ;  "  but  that  if  it 
does  not  leave  transubstantiation  an  open  question,  it  teaches 
con  substantiation;  and  that,  out  of  deference  to  its  friends,  he  is 
willing,  in  his  good  nature,  to  try  to  think  the  doctrine  is  there. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  cardinal's  whole  argument 
in  "  The  Real  Presence  proved  from  Scripture,"  there  is  no  pou 

*  Pralect.  Tbeologlo.  L.  III.       f  Manual  ConlroTcn.  L.  [I. 
X  Lib.  III.  dc  ISuali.  Cb.  XI.        i  Sfmboliim.  Tnnil.  hj  RobeiHton.  |  kiit. 
II  Tbe  Real  Pmencs  of  llie  BoJ/  ftod  DIoad  or  our  Lord  Jciiii  Chriit  la  llit 
Dteucd  Euobkrisl  proTed  from  Scriplura.     Loud.  ISS8.     Leel*.  II.  knd  VUL 
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H  tion  taken  which  involves   the  doctrine  of  transuhMantiatloN, 

I  The  ablrst  purU  of  tho  book  are  a  far  hotter  dofoiicc  of  th« 

LiirhrraD   doctrint-   than   of  thv  Roman  Catholic.     Cardinal 

IWUenian  was  too  nhK>  a  controvorsialiM  to  attempt  to  iVrnf</y 
fn  t/if  arifumfnt  (vfhatevfir  he  niif^ht  astume\a  the<^^it)A'i>it)tbe 
doctrine  of  iransu^Mantt-itinn  with  the  doctrine  of  a  real  pre*- 
eju-c.  He  argnea  exclusively  from  Scriplore  for  the  latUr,  and 
mereljr  takes  for  granted  the  former.  This  he  odmita  in  bts 
closing  lectare:  "In  conclnding  Ihwe  IocIuhm  on  tho  Scrip- 
torat  proofi!  of  the  real  presence,  I  will  wmply  Bay.  that 
ihrungliout  them  I  have  spoken  of  the  doctrine"  (the  r«al 
presence)  "«  t^onymoxtif  with  tr«ii»ub«Wntintion.  Koraa  by 
the  real  presence  I  have  onderstood  a  corporeal  preeence,  to  the 
txelujiion  of  aU  other  m/istaitcf,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  is,  in 
truth,  e<}iiivalent  to  the  other.  On  this  account  [  have  con- 
tended for  the  literal  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words,  LBAvma 
IT  18  A  HATTBR  OP  ixrKKENCK  that  thc  EuchaHst,  after  conae- 
cration.ij  the  birdy  and  blood  of  Christ." 

The  most  judicious  Itomisb  controvervialists,  like  the  cjirdi- 
nal,  aoparalA  the  two  questions.  Bocvibb  *  and  Pcrrone,t  for 
example,  prove,  in  the  tirst  article,  "  the  real  prea^ 

tence ; "  in  the  second,  they  discasa  the  "  morfc  of  the 
real  pn<««noa —  trnnsubstantiation."     The  fact  is  that  the  two 
lines  of  argument  are  directly  contradictory.     The  proceasea 
of  exegesis  which  eft'Mish  the  doctnuc  of  tho  true  presence 

toterthrow  the  doctrine  of  tranaobstAiitiation.  The  Homanist 
M  on  the  TintheraD  ground  when  he  prove*  the  flrst ;  be  is  on 
the  Calvinistic  ground  when  he  aitemptA  to  prove  the  second. 
Many  of  the  able«t  divines  of  thc  Oilvinistic  Churchva  have 
acknowlcili^  the  libellooe  character  of  tho  charge  n^f-ttmH 
that  the  I.ntbernn  ChMrch  holds  the  doctrine  of  ^•'"•'-i.  m- 
OojratrwTASTiATios.  While  BtrcKR  (f  ISfil)  was 
•till  with  the  Zwtngliaoa,  he  wrote  (151)0)  to  Lather:  "You  do 
not  maintain  that  Christ  is  in  the  bread  locally ;  and  yon  ao- 
knowlc<lgt.>  thiit  though  Christ  exists  in  ou«  place  of  heaven  in 
the  mode  of  a  body, yet  he  can  be  truly  prcaont  in  the  Supper, 

■lMl!i«L  n«ol»«.  e«pl.  EJii.  Puiali*,  ISM.  ni.  I.  SI. 
trrBkcUoMsTbtolotiar.    Parli,  IU3.    IL  t&^  306. 
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throagh  the  words  and  symbols."  In  hie  ^Retractation  1m 
says :  "  To  Luther,  and  those  who  stood  with  him,  wu 
attriboted  a  grosser  doctrine  coDceming  the  presence  aod 
reception  of  the  Lord  in  the  Sapper  than  that  which  I 
afterwards  found,  and  now  testify,  they  ever  held.  I  disap- 
proved  of  certain  forms  of  speech,  as,  that  the  sacraments  con- 
firmed faith  and  strengthened  the  conscience,  that  Christ 
was  received  in  the  sacrament,  and  that  this  reception  wu 
corporeal :  which  forms  I  now  acknowledge  I  can  nse  pionaly 
Bncr.  *"'!  profitably."*  WoLFGARO  MoscuLtrs  (t  1563)t: 
KuKiiiH.  '<  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  ever  said  that  the 
bread  is  naturally  or  personally  the  body  of  oar 
Lord  ;  and  Lutlier  himself,  of  pious  memory,  expressly  denied 
both  modes."  Wbitakbr  { 11595)  f:  "  Lntber  taught  no  per- 
sonal union  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  with  the  bread." 

Salmasius  (t  1653) :  §  "  Consubetantiation,  or  fusion  of  n>- 
tures,  iHthe  commixtion  of  two  substances  as  it  were  into  one; 
but  it  is  not  this  which  the  followers  of  Luther  believe;  for 
they  maintain  the  co-existence  of  two  8ub<ttances  distinct  in 
two  subjects.     It  is  the  co-existence,  rather,  of  the  two  sub- 

himuiu.  stances  than  their  consubatantiation."  Nothing 
suprrr,  would  be  easier  than  to  multiply  such  citations. 
Some  have  been  given  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  with 
one  more  we  will  close  our  illuBtrations  of  this  point.  We 
slinll  quote  from  Stapper,  who,  probably  beyond  any  other  of 
the  writers  of  Polemics,  is  a  favorite  among  Calvioista.  He 
first  states  I  the  points  in  which  Calvinists  and  Lutherans 
agree  on  the  Lord's  Supper:  "  They  agrbb, 

"(I.  That  the  bread  is  not  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ: 
after  the  consecration  the  outward  signs  remain  bread  and  wine. 

*QiTBa  IB  Vcrpoorten;  CommaDt,  Riator.  de  Mtrliaa  Buccro.  Cabnrg,  1709. 
{  iz.  iziii. 

f  Looi  Camm.  TheoloE.  Bern,  16S0,  1688.  Folio,  TTl.  Qaoted  in  B^r:  !■• 
ImpnnRl.  13.  Musculut  ww  orlKinklly  of  Iho  Strubnr^  MhooL  Hii  Looi  *n 
of  thi  HeWelic  type. 

i  Pnal.  de  Skcr.  Frano.  1024,  561.     Quoted  in  Buer,  IS. 

{  Simpl.  Verio,  livg  GUudii  Salmtiii  De  Transubatant.  Ed.  Bee.  Lngdnn.  Bit. 
HiOO.  p.  509. 

g  Ini-tiiut.  Tbeolog.  Polemie.  OotTeTM.  Tipir,  1T43,  12mo,  T.  227. 
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**  b.  Tbe  bread  ia  not  to  be  adored. 

"c.  Tb«  Sacrifice  of  tb«  Mium  U  un  invention  which  ca«ta 
contempt  on  the  Sacrifice  of  tbo  Croas. 

"  d.  Tbf  L'srrying  about  of  th«  bo«t  iti  proccMioiu  is  absurd 
and  idolatrous. 

"f.  Tbe  mutilstiou  of  tbe  Supper,  by  ^ving  ouljr  the  bread, 
it  tnipiou»,  and  contrary'  to  tbe  original  iimlilutioii. 

"^f,  Tbe  936  and  virtue  of  the  Sacrament  ii  not  dependent 
on  the  intention  of  the  consecrator. 

**y.  The  bod/  and  blood  of  Christ  are  prettont  verity  and 
really  in  tbe  Eucharist,  not  to  our  soul  only,  but  also  to  our 
body.     Tbey  are  prpecnt  by  power  und  efficacy. 

"A.  OolyMt>ivr«,  by  nicuneofihc  right  oscoflbiHSiicramcut, 
are  made  partakers  of  tbe  fruilit  of  the  sutterings  and  death  of 
Cfariil;  iinlirliivfrx  receive  no  U-notit. 

^Totv  pirpua  in  these  respects: 

*'a.  The  brethren  of  the  Angaburg  Confession  teaeb :  That 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  with  the  signs  in  the 
&up[)er  subfltantially  and  corporeally. 

**  But  here  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  these  brethren  do  not 
mean  that  (here  is  any  eoa$iibslaatieUion  or  impanntion.  On 
tbo  contrary,  I'rAPr,  tbe  venerable  Chancellor  of  Titbingon, 
|ir»tctl«,  in  their  name,  against  auub  an  idea.  Uo  aayi;* 
'  All  our*  agree  that  tbe  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  Kuoharist 
1>/  act  of  that  finite  nature  of  its  own,  according  to  wbicb  it 
U  now  only  in  a  certain  "  pou"  (somewhere)  of  tbe  heavens; 
■tid  this  remniiis  that  the  body  of  Christ  ia  not  in  the  world, 
iMir  in  tbo  Kucbarist,  by  diffuaion  or  extenaion,  by  expansion 
or  location,  by  circuiuscription  or  nataral  mode.  Yet  ts  tbe 
body  of  Christ  ivally  prtwent  in  ibe  lioly  Supper.  But  tbe 
inquisitive  may  a^k,  How?  I  answer,  our  theologians,  who 
have  rightly  weighed  the  matter,  say  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  present  in  the  Holy  Supper  according  to  the 
omnipresence  imparted  to  tbe  fle^b  of  (Christ  by  virtue  of  the 
personal  union,  and  are  saoraracntally  unitcil  with  tbe  Eu- 
cfaaristic  symboU,  tbe  bread  and  wine ;  tliat  is,  are  so  united, 
that  of  the  divine  institulion,  these  aymboU  are  not  symbols 
•  liuUi.  Thool.  iHtfo.  M  UMmL  111.  UL  710^  TU. 
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and  figures  of  an  absent  thing,  bat  of  s  thing  moat  prercnt,  to 
wit,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  not  figarattn, 
bat  most  real  and  sabataotial.  Wherefore  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  present,  hot  not  br  a  presence  of  their  own  —a 
nataral  and  cohesive,  circumscriptive  and  local,  diffusive  sod 
extensive  presence,  according  to  which  other  bodies  are  eaid 
to  be  present  —  but  by  a  divine  presence,  a  preeenoe  through 
the  conjunction  of  the  Logos  with  the  flesh  of  Christ.  We, 
rejecting  all  other  modes  of  a  real  Euchariatio  presence,  hold, 
in  accordance  with  oar  Symbolical  books,  that  union  alone 
according  to  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  act  of 
the  divine  person,  in  which  they  subsist,  are  present  with  the 
Euchansttc  symbols.  We  repeat,  therefore,  all  those  of  the 
Reformed  do  wrongly  who  attribute  to  us  the  doctrine  of  con- 
sulwtantiation,  against  whom  we  solemnly  protest.' 

"  b.  The  adherents  of  the  Aagsburg  Confession  hold  that  the 
true  and  substantial  body  and  blood  of  Christ .  .  are  received 
by  unbelievers  as  well  as  by  believers,  orally.  Pfaff  thus  ex- 
presses it ;  '  Though  the  participation  be  oral,  yet  the  mode  ii 
spiritual ;  that  is,  is  not  natural,  not  corporeal,  not  carnal.'" 

Not  only  however  have  candid  men  of  other  Churches  repu- 
diated the  false  charge  made  against  our  Church,  but  tbere 
have  not  been  wanting  those,  not  of  oar  Commnnion,  who  hsTe 
given  the  most  efl'ectual  denial  of  these  charges  by  approach- 
ing very  closely  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been  maligned,  or  by 
accepting  it  unreservedly.* 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  been  charged  v\t)i  sdf-eimlradKtii» 

in  her  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Eucharist  in  thie 

respect,  that,  contending  that  the  words  "  This  ii 

TiMiib.Mi-«Hii  niy  body"  are  not  figurative,  she  yet  considers  thst 

!•  Hir-ciiinuiic-  tiiere  is  a  fiirure  in  the  second  part  of  the  narrative 

of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  set  forth  by  St.  Lake,  xxii. 

*8fl<i>  for  MBmpla,  Iha  remarki  of  ThcremiD,  Ihe  Fiaeton  of  Lba  EeroriDll 
Churab  {Adilbcrl'i  Canraiiion),  and  of  AUmndcr  Kdox,  who  wa«  ao  profaanl 
•nd  Tigoroua  fti  %  writer,  aad  aa  rich  in  deep  ChriatiaD  eiperieaoa :  >•  TrutiH 
on  the  Ua«  aod  Imparl  of  tha  EDahariiUe  Bymboli,"  In  *■  KanuiD*."  U  cditiM, 
London,  1M4. 
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that  wlibD  our  Lord  Bays:  "  This  cop  (is)  lli«  Xcw  Tv«tA- 
mcnt  in  my  Wood,"  the  word  "  cap  "  is  used  figiirntiv«ly  for 
**  ooiitentit  of  the  cup ; "  ami  that  we  do  not  hold  that  the  cup 
is  litemlly  the  Xew  Testament.  If  we  allow  a  ligure  in  the 
■econd  part,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  may  be  a  figure  in 
the  first?  To  this  we  auswor.  First,  Either  the  modes  of  ox- 
presaton  in  the  two  parts  are  ^ammatit'slly  and  rhetorically 
parallel,  or  they  ai^  not.  If  they  are  not  puralle),  tbero  not 
only  caa  be  no  incoii^islenvy  in  ditTurent  modes  of  intorpreting, 
but  they  mnti  be  interpreted  ditTereiitly.  If  thoy  are  parallel, 
then  liolh  doctrim-*  are  bound  to  uuthentiunto  theinsvlvM  by 
perfect  consistently  in  the  mode  of  interpreting.  Both  agne 
that  the  word  "  cop  "  involves  '*  coutouta  of  the  cup."  Now 
treat  them  as  parallel,  and  on  the  Calvinistic  view  results  logi> 
cally  ,  "  The  contents  of  this  bread  is  my  body,  the  contents  of 
this  cup  is  my  blood,  or,  the  New  Tesliimcnt  in  ruy  blood  "  — 
that  is,  they  reaeh  the  Lutheran  view.  If  Lutherans  aro  in- 
consintent  hero,  it  is  certainly  not  that  thoy  fear  to  lose  by  ood- 
sistency. 

We  at  least  accept  the  rrault  of  our  exegesis  of  the  word 
"cup,"  (which  our  opiwnenta  admit  is  hero  right,)  whether  it 
be  coneiatent  with  our  former  csegeets  or  not.  If  any  man 
believes  that  the  "  coutenta  i^the  cup  "  is  the  blood  of  Christ, 
be  can  hardly  refrain  from  believing  that  the  bread  is  the  Om- 
tuonion  of  Uis  body.  But  our  opponents  will  no  more  accept 
the  necessary  consequence  of  onr  exegesis  where  it  coincides 
with  their  own,  than  where  it  difTore ;  for  while  on  their  own 
ex^niB,with  which  they  claim  that  on  this  point  onrais  Iden- 
tical, the  "  cup  "  meiina  "  contents  of  the  cup ;  "  lo  avoid  the 
necceaary  inference,  or  rather  the  direct  statement,  that  tite 
"contents  of  lh«  cup"iB  Christ's  blood,  they  go  on  to  say, 
"  the  contents  of  tlio  cup  "  we  know  to  be  wine ;  the  cap  there- 
lore  really  m«^>anB,  not  in  general  the  "contents  of  tlie  cup," 
bnt  apecifically  "wine."  The  word  "cup,"  as  such,  never 
■want  "wine."  Wlirn  Jt-auKfiay*  of  the  cup,  "This  cup 
ia  the  New  Teslnntent  in  my  blood,"  the  meaning  they 
give  it  is,  ai^er  all,  not  as  Luiht-rans  believe,  that  the  '  con- 
tcou  of  the  cup"  ia  the  New  Tustameat  iu  Christ's  blood, 
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but  that  "  thie  wine  is  like  the  Kew  TefltameDt  in  Cbn»t  b 
blood,  or  the  poaring  out  of  this  wine  like  the  pouring  oat  of 
the  New  Testament  —  or  of  the  hlood  which  is  its  conBtitnting 
cauBe."  The  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  word  "cup." 
which  they  grant  to  be  a  correct  one,  if  legitimately  accepted, 
overthrows  their  doctrine. 

But  this  still  leaves  untouched  the  point  of  the  alleged  incon- 
sistency between  the  principles  on  which  our  Church  interprets 
the  "  first  "  and  "  second  "  parte  of  the  formula  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  our  Church  does  not  believe,  as  the  alleged  incoD- 
fiistencj-  would  involve,  that  there  is  a  rhetorical  figure  in  the 
words,  "This  is  my  blood,"  or,  "This  cap  ia  the  New  Testament 
in  my  blood."  If,  in  a  ease  fairly  parallel,  we  acknowledge  in 
the  second  part  of  the  formula  what  we  denied  in  the  first, 
then,  and  then  only,  could  we  be  charged  with  inconsistency. 
But  in  this  case  there  is  no  parallel  whatever,  nor  even  tlie 
semblance  of  inconsistency.  We  do  not  interpret  any  word  of 
the  "  second  "  part  of  the  formula  metaphorically,  and  there- 
fore cnnnot  be  inconsistent  with  our  denial  of  a  metaphor  in 
the  "first."  We  do  not  interpret  the  word  "cup"  to  mean 
"  sign,"  "  symbol,"  or  "  figure  "  of  cup ;  hut  because  a  literal 
cup  actually  contains  and  conveys  its  literal  contents,  so  that 
you  cannot  receive  the  contents  without  receiving  the  cup,  nor 
the  cup,  without  receiving  the  contents  ;  they  are  so  identified, 
that,  without  dreaming  of  a  departure  from  the  prose  of  every- 
day life,  all  the  cultivated  languages  of  men  give  the  name 
"  Clip  "  both  to  the  thing  containing  and  the  thing  contained. 
There  is,  however,  this  ditt'erence  —  that  the  thing  designed  to 
contain  bears  the  name  "  cup  "  even  when  empty,  but  the 
tiling  contained  bears  the  name  "  cup  "  only  in  its  relations 
as  contained.  A  wiue-cnpmay  hold  no  wine;  a  oup  of  wine 
involves  both  wine  as  contained,  and  a  cup  as  containing.  The 
word  "cup"  may  mean,  without  metaphor:  First.  The  vessel 
meant  to  contain  liquids,  whether  they  be  in  it  or  not.  Second. 
The  liquid  which  is  contained  in  such  a  vessel,  or  is  imparted 
by  it.  Third.  The  vessel  and  liquid  together.  Before  the  sacra- 
mental cup  was  filled,  the  word  "  cup  "  would  be  applied  to  it 
in  the  Jirst  sense.     In  the  words:  "He  took  the  cup,"  Luke 
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[ii.  17,  tfa«  word  "cup  "is  aicd  in  the  third  of  these  flensee  — 
He  took  the  cup  containing,  sn<I  through  it  the  contents.  In 
he  words:  "Dividoit among yourselvM/'thecopiaoonoeivod 
in  tlie  .<vcon'i  eense  —  divide  the  eontatnfd  cap,  by  passing 
>Ri  one  to  the  other  the  containing  cup,  with  its  contents.  In 
le  words  of  the  inalitution :  "This  cup  ia  tlie  Xcw  Testa- 
ment," tlie  coutainwi  cup,  in  the  second  sense,  is  uudcrstood  — 
Ihe  eontained  as  mediated  through  the  containing  —  that  which 
lis  cup  contains  Is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood.  In  such 
■Me  of  the  word  "cup  "  tbora  is  no  melAphor,  no  rhetorical 
Igure  whatever.  It  i»  a  graminaiicnl  form  of  speech  ;  and  if 
is  oailetl  a  "  figure,"  llio  word  "  figure  "  is  nseii  in  a  sense 
ifferent  from  that  which  it  ha«  when  it  ia  denied  that  there 
I  a  "  figure  "  in  the  first  words  of  the  Supper.  We  deny  that 
there  is  a  rhetorical  figure  in  any  part  of  the  worda  of  the 
St  i  tut  ion. 

While  in  the  history  of  the  second  part  of  the  Supper,  Mat- 
lew  and  Mark  upon  the  one  aide,  and  Luke  and  St.  Paul 
3n  the  other,  are  perfectly  coincident  in  meaning,  that  ts  a 
lically  false  exegesis  which  attempts  to  force  the  language 
'(Mthcr  so  as  to  produce  a  specific  panillclism  of  phr&eoo]og]r. 
Lci-urding  to  Matthew  and  Murk,  Jeeus  took  the  cup,  and, 
having  given  thAnka.gareitto  His  disciplec,  saying, "  Drink  ye 
of  it ;  for  this  ia  that  blood  of  niioe,  the  (Mood)  of  the  New 
renant,  the  (blood)  »bed  for  many  for  iho  remiasion  of  sins." 
'  words  grannnatieally  meim:  "  Literally  drink,  all  of  yon, 
'it.  For  it,  this  which  I  tell  you  all  to  drink,  is  that  blood 
wine,  the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant;  the  blood  shed  for 
many  for  I  be  n-niiwion  of  sins."  So  far  as  Matthew  and  Mark 
kv  concumi^.thc  exi-gutical  parallel  in  the  Lutheran  interpret 
Mtiou  of  both  [larta  is  perfect.  Their  inenning  is  clear  and 
Bomisukable.  Luke  and  Paul  state  the  eaiuu  thonght  in  its 
fcilii  iifi  I'lij  fonu,  wliicfa  ia  leas  eonformed  than  the  Grvvk  to 
oar  Knglish  idiom.  "  In  the  aanie  manner  alsto,  (taking,  giv- 
ig  thanks,  bleestng,)  He  gave  ibem  the  cup  after  they  bad 
ipped,  saying:  This  the  cup  (ia)  the  New  Covenant  in  my 

I,  wbii'li  (cup)  is  [mured  out  for  you." 
>Tbe  grammaltciil  diltcrcuccs  betwoou  the  two  aocounta  are 
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Beveral.  First,  in  Matthew  and  Mark  tbe  subject  is  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  touto,  this,  which  I  command  joa  to  drink* 
in  Luke  and  Paul,  the  subject  is :  "  This  the  cop  "  "  poured  ont 
for  you  : "  meaning  of  both,  differently  expressed,  this  which 
I  commatid  you  to  drink  [Matt.,  Mark),  to  wit,  the  cup  "ponred 
out  for  you,"  (Lake,)  the  poured  ont,  the  shed  contents  of 
the  cup,  are  the  blood  of  Christ,  (Luke,  Paul).  Second.  The 
copula  is  the  same:  Eeti,  is.  Expressed  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Paul.  Understood  in  Luke.  But  it  can  only  be  left  dd- 
expressed  on  the  theory  that  the  proper  force  of  the  sabetso- 
tive  copula  ia  unchangeabU.  It  cannot  mean.  This  which  I  tell 
you  to  drink  is  a  eymbol  of  my  blood,  or,  This  the  cup  ia  tie 
symbol  of  the  New  Covenant.  Third.  The  predicate  is  different 
grammstically,  but  identical  really:  In  Matthew  and  Mark 
the  predicate  is.  My  blood  ;  the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant; 
the  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  eioB. 
In  Luke  and  Paul,  the  predicate  is  :  The  New  Covenant  in  mj 
blood.  The  blood  conetitatee  the  Covenant,  the  Covenant  ii 
constituted  in  the  blood.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  our  Lord 
says :  That  which  His  disciples  drink  iu  the  Eucharist  is  the 
shed  blood  of  the  New  Covenant.  In  Luke  and  Paul  He  saj-s, 
That  the  cup  ponred  out  for  them,  which  they  drink,  is  tb« 
New  Covenant  (constituted)  in  His  Uood.  Now,  cup  and  thst 
which  they  drink  are  two  terms  for  one  and  the  same  thing; 
and  blood  of  the  New  Covenant  and  New  Covenant  of  the 
blood  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  an  indissoluble  unity.  The; 
are  a  cause  and  efieet  continuonaly  conjoined.  The  blood  ii 
not  something  which  originates  the  Covenant,  and  gives  it  * 
separate  being  no  longer  dcjiendent  on  ita  cause ;  but  the  blood 
is  forever  the  operative  cause  of  the  Covenant  in  its  application, 
of  which  it  was  primarily  the  caaae  in  its  consummation.  That 
which  we  drink  in  the  Sapper  is  the  shed  blond  of  Christ  — 
and  tiiat  shed  blood  is  the  New  Covenant,  because  the  CovenaDt 
is  iu  the  blood,  and  with  the  blood.    This  is  the  identity  of 

*8a  «Ten  Hcyar:  "DicMi  *ru  ihr  triakto  ■oHcU"  So  fkr  and  ut  fu  oslj 
the  Grktnmar  cirriei  him;  bul  he  preiumca  lo  add,  not  fyom  uiy  koowUdgt 
pined  from  [he  text,  but  from  LlgbirooL,  that  whel  the;  were  Lo  drink  wai  "tb« 
(mdj  sine  in  Ihii  oup." 
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inaeparable  conjunction.  Now  attempt  tb«  application  of  tb« 
•ymbnliual,  metapliorical  theory  in  tluB  i-ase.  Can  it  he  pretond«d 
that  llic  A^-iiiIiolical  or  meiapliorieal  Itlond  of  Christ,  not  IIi« 
teal  blnod,  was  shed  for  the  reniiMion  of  aina?  *  or  that  the 
aytnbol  of  the  New  Covenant,  not  the  Xew  Covenant  itself,  is 
enabliflbed  in  the  blood  of  Christ?  As  to  the  theory  that 
"cup"doea  not  mean  gcnerically  "oontenta,"  but  specifically 
**  wine,"  it  isatonroarmyeilaju^inst  the  laws  of  language  ;  and, 
bere,  ia  specially  irupotMible,  bcvauso  the  cnp-oontunt  is  said 
to  be  shod  or  poured  for  us  ("  for  the  remission  of  sina  ").  That 
cannot  be  said  of  the  wine.  Bnt  as  Matthew  and  Mark,  cx- 
prrssly  say  it  i»  "  the  blood  vrliicli  is  shed,"  and  Lake  and 
Paul  say  it  is  '*  the  cop  "  which  is  abed,  it  is  clear  that  cap  is 
the  content  cup,  and  that  the  eontetit^up  shed  for  us  is  Christ's 
blood,  not  a  sym)>ol  of  it. 

The  cup  is  not  said  lo  be  the  New  Teatament  simply,  but  the 
2few  Tcfitament  in  Chriat'a  IJood.  Now  if  the  contenta  ho  mere 
wine,  this  abaunlily  arises  with  the  metaphorical  interpretation : 
Wine  is  the  symbol  of  the  Xow  Testament  in  Christ's  blood  — 

,t  wine  is  aI»o  the  symbol  of  the  Mood,  on  the  same  ihcury. 
In  one  and  the  saiuo  institution,  therefore,  it  is  a  symbol,  both 
of  the  thing  vunslituting,  to  wit,  the  blood,  and  of  the  thing 
eoostituted,  to  wit,  the  New  Testament.  But  if  it  ho  said,  to 
d  this  rock,  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  thing  i^n^titnbed, 
'Imcaum  it  is  asymbo!  of  the  thing  constiiiiting,  that  implies 
that  there  is  a  grammatical  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  tho 

use  it  involves  and  inclades;  and  this  throws  nut  the  rhi^ 
torical  ligiirc,  and  admita  just  what  the  Lutheran  Chorcb 
cUtnts  here. 

How  completely  dilTerent  the  use  of  "  cop  "  in  gramntatii^ 
niatonymy  is  from  its  use  in  metaphor,  is  very  clear  when  wo 
:«  a  caac  in  which  the  word  '^'  cop  "  is  actually  used  in  meta- 
:  "The  cap  which  ray  Father  hath  given  me  shall  I  Dot 


*TUi  1*  BB«  prvin'l»J  tT*a  bj  ih«  ailioealv*  of  ib«  •j'lubalioil  tlnorj.  1I«;«t 

Ihtwrrtti :  ■■•Thii  ii  mj  Mpod  o(  tbt  C«>»a&li'  n;  Wood  MrriaB  Tar  iha 

idMtnf  ft  iln  Co**nitui  wlib  OchI  "     lU  f*lU  hiKk  *f*t  all.  aa  wliti  b*  allt 

|*tbe  C«p«U  tt  Ik*  Sjmbolie  rdsiloa  "     Thkt  »u«fc  >  charMivr  Is  lbs  etp^k  Is 

I  fta*  ttm*M,  ««  bar*  ul«d  u  th««  ia  •  pr«ii««*  4lM«rUiia». 
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drink  it?  "  Here  there  ia  no  literal  cop,  no  literal  contenta; 
but  angatsh  is  flgiired  ander  the  word.  Not  eo  ib  it  when  our 
Lord  says;  "lie  that  giveth  a  eup  of  cold  water — "  The 
containing  cup  is  not  of  water,  but  of  wood  or  metal ;  it  is  the 
cup  contained,  our  Lord  means ;  bat  He  naes  no  figure,  bot 
plun  every-day  prose. 

While  metaphor  proper  is  never  used  in  a  testament  to 
directly  designate  the  thing  conveyed,  the  grammatical  metony- 
my is  constantly  bo  used.  A  man  may  direct  in  a  will  that 
a  cup  of  wine  ehalt  be  given  to  every  tenant  on  the  estate,— 
eo  many  barrels  of  ale,  so  many  sacks  of  wheat,  be  distributed 
at  a  particular  time. 

The  cup  is  called  the  New  Testament,  not  because  of  the  iden- 
tity of  sign  and  thing  signified,  bat  because  of  the  identity  of 
cause  and  effect  —  the  cup  contained  ia  Christ'e  blood,  and  thit 
blood  is  literally  the  New  Testament  causally  considered. 

It  has  been  objected  that,  as  our  Saviour  was  visibly  present, 
the  disciples  could  not  have  understood  that  what  they  took 
from  His  hands  and  ate  was  truly  the  Communion  —  the  com- 
til  oi.jreii™  municatiiig  medium  of  His  body.  This  objection 
— Tht  •uvpoF.i  reveals  the  essentially  low  and  inadequate  views  of 
vb^  Bnr'rtii^i.  the  objector,  both  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  and 
V"*  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.     First.  It  assumes  u 

a  fact  what  cannot  be  proven,  as  to  the  understanding  of  the 
disciples.  Ser-ond.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  limitation  of 
the  faith  of  the  disciples  at  that  time,  when  they  were  not  yet 
under  the  full  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment measure,  and  there  was  necessarily  much  they  did  not 
understand  at  all,  and  much  that  they  understood  very  impe> 
fectly,  we  have  strong  and  direct  evidence,  as  we  have  alreadr 
shown,  of  their  mature  and  final  understanding  of  onr  Lord't 
words,  to  wit,  that  these  words  do  involve  a  true,  supernataral, 
objective  presence  of  His  body  and  blood.  Third,  AH  the  ea> 
liest  Fathers  who  were  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  or  of  their 
immediate  succeesora,  show  that  it  was  their  faith  that  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  there  is  a  supernatural;  objective  commnnica- 
tion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  connection  with 
the  other  facta  make  it  certain  that  this  was  the  underatanding 
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and  the  failb  of  the  apo«t]ea  themselvea.  The  more  difficult  to 
reason  the  tlnctritio  of  tbc  true  |iresenoo  is  ihown  to  be,  tho 
stronger  i»  tbc  pn.'^unipikin  that  tbc  doctrioc  wiu  rcacbod 
neither  by  the  exercise  of  resAon  nor  by  the  perversion  of  it, 
bat  by  (be  witnesa  of  the  Xew  Teatacneiit  wrilin-^  und  the 
j>cr»oiml  tOMcbiiiicn  of  the  npoatles. 

It  is  objected  that  it  la  inconceivable  that  Christ,  then  pre*- 
ent,  visibly  and  locally,  ooald  have  given  Ills  lM>dy  aaeramont- 
ally  in  a  trae,  objective  aoiiBe.     There  is  a  strong 
agtpeal  made  to  the  rattoualism  of  tlie  nuturul  mind.  1,^.  on  imm* 

irist  in  His  btinian  form  is  brought  befora  tho  i"»"»*»  •( 
tal  vMion,  sitting  at  the  table,  holding  the 
bread  ill  l]i«huiid;  and  men  are  aaked, '^Canyon  Iwlieve  that 
tbe  boily  which  irontitmed  to  sit  visibly  and  paljuibty  before 
tlMm,  win*  communicated  in  any  real  manner  by  the  bread!  '* 
It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  tbe  objection  aasnmea  a  falsity, 
to  wit,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  tbongb  poraonally  united  n-ith 
Deity,  baa  uo  mode  of  true  {irusoiice  but  the  vuuble  and  palpa- 
ble. Tbe  objection,  to  mean  anylbiug,  meana,  "Can  yoa 
believe  that  what  continued  in  a  visible  and  palpable  luodo  of 
preeenc«  before  their  eyes,  waa  communieatod  in  a  visible  and 
palpablo  mode  of  prtsenoe  with  the  broad  1"  To  this  the 
answer  is:  "  We  neither  assert  nor1>clievflit!"  If,  to  make  tb« 
argument  hold,  the  objector  insists,  "  That,  if  the  body  were 
DOt  cnuimu nitrated  in  that  visible  and  palpable  mode,  it  could 
be  oommunii'ated  in  no  true  mode,"  he  abandons  one  objection 
to  fly  to  another ;  and  what  he  now  has  to  do  is  to  prove  that 
tlie  [stl|iable  and  visible  mode  of  preeenoe  is  the  only  one  possi* 
Ue  to  tbe  body  of  onr  LonI  which  ia  in  personal  union  with 
beity.  It  ia  interesting  bore  to  see  the  tack  of  consistency 
between  two  sorts  of  representations  made  by  the  objectors 
to  t  be  sacratuoutol  prMcneu  of  Christ.  Tho  first  ia.  We  cannot 
btUere  that  He  was  •acramenlally  present  then  at  tho  firat 
Sapper  beoauso  Mc  was  bodily  so  near.  The  aecoml  is.  He  van- 
DOt  be  McrameiitftUy  pivsent  now,  because  His  body  is  so  tor  off. 
Bat  alike  to  the  urgntoent  from  mere  natural  proximity,  or 
froai  nieru  uulurul  reiuoteiKtM,  the  answer  is:  Tho  wbolt 
human  natara  of  our  Ixml  belongs  on  two  sides,  in  two  seta  of 
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relations,  to  two  diverse  spheieB.  That  His  body  was  before 
their  eyes  in  the  manner  of  the  one  sphere,  is  no  reason  nbj 
it  should  not  be  imparted  to  them,  after  the  sapematnral  uid 
heavenly  manner  of  the  other,  in  the  sacramental  mystery.  M 
the  local  reality  is  not  contradictory  to  apiritnal  reality,  neither 
IB  it  to  the  sttpematarat.  If  they  conld  receive  a  body  spirit- 
ually, they  could  receive  it  supernatural  ly.  If  they  could  have 
it  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  could  have  it  imparted 
by  the  Son.  If  the  disciples  could  trust  their  eyes  for  the 
natural  reality,  and  walk  by  sight  in  regard  to  it,  they  could 
trust  Christ's  infallible  word  for  the  supematoral  reality, 
walking  then,  as  we  must  ever  walk  in  the  high  and  holy 
sphere  of  the  Divine,  by  faitb,  not  by  sight.  The  Latfaenn 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  no  degree  contradicts  the  tesU- 
mony  of  the  senses.  Whatever  the  senses  testify  is  in  the 
Eucharist,  it  acknowledges  to  be  there.  We  have  the  vision,  feel- 
ing, and  taste  of  bread  and  wine,  and  we  believe  there  is  trae 
bread  and  true  wine  there.  But  body  and  blood,  supemala- 
rally  present,  are  not  the  objects  of  the  senses.  The  sight, 
touch,  taste,  are  wholly  incapable  of  testimony  to  such  a  pres- 
ence, and  are  equally  incapable  of  testifying  against  them. 
There  are  things  of  na/Mrf,  nafumW^  present,  of  which  the  senses 
are  not  conscious.  There  are  probably  things  in  nature  which 
the  senses  may  be  entirely  incapable  of  perceiving.  How  mnch 
more  then  may  the  supernatural  be  snpernaturally  present 
without  attbrding  our  senses  any  clue.  The  senses  in  no  case 
grasp  snbstance;  they  are  always  and  excinsively  concemeil 
with  phenomena.  What  if  the  supernatural  here  be  present 
as  substance  without  phenomena?  We  deny  that  there  iss 
plienomcnal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  We  hold 
that  there  is  a  substautial  presence  of  them.  How  little  we 
may  build  upon  the  assumptions  of  human  vision,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Docetists  believed  that  the  whole  appeariug 
of  Christ  was  but  phenomenal ;  that  His  divinity  clothed  itself, 
not  with  a  true  human  body,  but  with  a  spectral  and  illasire 
form,  which  men  took  to  be  a  real  ixHly ;  it  was  the  substance 
of  divinity  in  the  accidents  of  humanity.  The  Romish  view 
of  the  Supper  is  the  I>occti8m  of  the  earthly  elemeota ;  the 
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Calviniettc  view  in  the  Doootiitm  of  tlio  heavenly  olemcnU  — 
the  one  denim  the  twitimony  of  th©  Mniies  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Benses,  and  the  other  denied  the  witness  of  the  faith  in  the 
sphere  of  faith.  TTie  aensea  are  compfltoiit  witoiwac*  as  U> 
where  hread  is;  but  they  are  not  oom|tetciit  witneMes  for  or 
against  the  ^npeniatorat  presence  of  a  body  which  ia  in  per- 
sonal union  with  God.  We  have  no  more  right  to  reject  the 
reality  of  the  pn.'sence,  which  God's  word  aflirnis  of  Christ's 
body,  after  un  invisible  mode,  than  we  hove,  with  the  Docot- 
ists,  to  reji-cl  the  reality  of  His  visible  prownoc  We  no  more 
Mw  Christ  nt  the  first  Supper  than  we  now  nee  Him  at  His 
Sapper.  We  believe  that  He  was  visibly  present  at.  tlio  firat, 
on  the  fianic  ground  of  divine  testimony  on  which  we  believe 
that  lie  was  invisibly  present  in  the  sacramental  oommunica- 
tion.  If  the  objector  assumes  that,  on  our  hypothesis,  the  first 
disciplcfl  bad  a  conflict  Wtween  sight  and  faith,  uv  noir,  at  least, 
have  no  such  conflict ;  for  we  have  the  same  testimony  in  regard 
to  both  —  the  testimony  of  our  senses  —  that  the  word  of  God 
declares  both.  ^Vith  e(jual  plausibility,  if  we  are  to  reason 
from  the  limitations  of  our  conceptions,  it  might  be  maintained 
that  the  divine  nature  of  Jeans  Christ  could  not  be  prwent  at 
the  fir«t  Supper.  W&8  not  that  divine  nature  all  in  heaven? 
How  then  could  it  be  all  in  the  Snpper?  Waa  it  not  all  at 
Christ's  ri}:bt  band,  nil  nt  Clirist'a  left  band,  all  above  Itim, 
all  beneath  Mini?  How  could  it  be  all  in  Him?  How  could 
the  personal  totality  of  Deity  be  present  in  Christ  when  the 
personal  totality  of  Deity  was  present  in  each  and  every  part 
of  the  illimiiable  ?  If  the  totality  of  the  Deity  coald  be  really 
io  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  realty  in 
the  bread,  could  not  that  inseparable  presence  of  the  human- 
ity which  pertains  to  it,  as  one  person  of  the  Deity,  bo  at  onee 
eoojoine<l  with  the  Christ  visible  before  them,  and  the  Christ 
Invisible  of  the  sacranienlal  Communion  ?  Wliat  the  divine 
nature  has  of  pri>««n<^o  per  st,  the  human  nature  baa  through 
tbe  divine.  We  can  no  more  explain  the  divine  presence  than 
we<«n  the  human.  It  is  indeed  easier,  if  tbe  divine  he  i^ranted, 
to  admit  the  prcaence  of  a  humanity,  which  is  taken  into  the 
divine  personality,  than  it  is  to  rise  from  the  original  low  pluo 
W 
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of  nataral  thinking,  to  the  primaiy  conception  of  tlie  omni- 
presence of  the  divine.  The  objectors  admit  the  latter:  they 
thus  admit  the  greater  layster;  ;  yet  they  blame  as  for  admit- 
ting the  less.  They  admit  the  great  fundamental  canee  of 
the  myetery,  to  wit,  the  inseparable  union  of  the  haman 
nature  with  the  divino  personality  ;  and  then  deny  the  neces- 
sary effect  and  result  of  that  caase.  When  Zwingle,  at  Ma> 
burg,  declares  that  "  God  does  not  propose  to  our  belirf'  thing! 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,"  Melancthon  makes  this  indig- 
nant note :  "  Such  foolish  words  fell  from  him,  when  in  fact 
the  Christian  doctrine  presents  many  articles  more  incompre- 
hensible and  more  sublime  (than  that  article  of  the  true  pres- 
ence) ;  as,  for  example,  that  Ood  was  made  man,  that  this  person 
Christ,  who  is  true  God,  died."*  The  doctrine  of  the  personal 
omnipresence  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  at  the  point  at  which  U 
stands  in  theology,  is  less  difficult  to  receive  than  that  of  the 
essential  omnipresence  of  God  at  the  place  at  which  it  stands  in 
theology.  To  the  eye,  the  senses,  reason,  experience,  Jesni 
Christ  was  but  a  man.  He  who  can  believe,  against  the  appar- 
ent evidence  of  all  these,  that  the  bleeding  and  dying  Kazarene 
was  the  everlasting  God,  ought  not  to  hesitate,  when  He 
affirms  it,  to  believe  that  what  is  set  before  us  in  the  Holy 
Supper  is  more  than  meets  the  eye,  or  offers  itself  to  the  grasp 
of  reason.  The  interpretation  which  finds  mere  bread  in  tbe 
Institution  finds  logically  mere  man  in  the  Institutor.  When 
Jesus  sat  visibly  before  Xicodemus,  the  palpable  and  audible 
Son  of  man.  He  said  :  "  The  Son  of  man  "  (not  "  the  Son  of 
God")  "is  in  heaven,"  If  that  Son  of  man  could  be  with 
Nicodeinus  in  the  manner  of  the  lower  sphere  of  His  powera. 
and  at  the  same  time  in  heaven  in  the  higher  sphere,  he  coulil 
be  with  His  disciples  at  the  solemn  testamentary  Supper,  af^er 
iKith  mauacrs,  revealing  the  o^e  to  tbeoi  in  the  naLural  ligbl 
which  flowed  from  His  body,  and  the  other  in  that  truer  iigit 
of  the  higher  world  of  which  He  is  Lord  —  the  light  which 
streams  upon  the  eye  of  faith. 

But  there  is  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  that  the 
well-established  resalts  of  philosophical  thinking  in  the  modem 
•ChftriBus:  Hist.  Aug,  Coaf.  (Lat.),  Pnnkf.,  *.  U.,  15T8,  611. 
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I  world  are  in  conflict  horo  with  the  Church's  &tth.     But  lho«a 
Lwbo  arc  familiar  with  the  Bj>ecula(iona  of  tho  liut  thrc«  c«atu- 
friea  aro  aware  that  eo  far  from  this  bping  the  cuac,  ,  nuwipkr, 
I  tlie  whole  history  of  metaphyBical  tliouglit  during      »t»n. 
that  era  baa  shown,  with  increasing  furoc,  the  t'Ulire  inability 
^of  philosophy  to  disturh,  by  any  e»(ublish<Hl  results,  th«  »im- 
Hple  fiiilh  which  rvsts  on  th«  direct  t««tiniony  of  the  word.     A 
Hglaiire  at  the  Ti»riou«  ninilurn  acIuviIs  will  domonittniLo  this. 
H      Why,  tticn.  if  wu  U9»k  for  th«>  light  of  tliAt  inoduni  philosophy 
H  which  it  is  thou>;ht  can-  Wear  np  the  mystery  left  by  revola- 
B  tion,  w'hy,iiiaiiycaM,  dowelielieve,  orknow.orthink  we  know, 
'  that  there  is  a  human  body  objectively  in  our  preeenoc?  It  is 
ra^rded  by  the  mass  of  thinkers   f»  certain  that  we  never 
««w  a  human  body,  never  felt  it;  but  that  the  consciousneM 
of  the  human  soul  is  confined  to  its  own  modifications  and  im- 
pressions, and  that  our  conviction   that   the  tuodilication  we 
erceivc,  when  we  are  convinced  tliat  a  human  body  is  before 
[ns.  is  ibe  rosnit  of  uu  obj(?«tivi>  body,  and  consuqui'uily  presop- 
ils  substanlitti  cxistvncc,  is  au  act  not  of  vuguition,  but 
tfetlh  ~-  a  faith  which  has  been  rcpudiutd  by  the  whole 
'acbool  of   pure  iduulislx,  by  nmny  nf  the  j^rcatcst  Europvun 
epeculatorx,  aud  in  Ibe  pbiloaupliy  of  n«»rly  tbe  entire  Orient. 

I  Bo  far  a«  philosophy,  Ibercfore,  cun  dotennine  it,  we  bare  no 
■Dorv  absolute  cogniliun  of  the  objeclivv,  vii*iblc  pr«wn«o  of  a 
mtiirsl  body  than  we  have  of  the  obje«ti%'c,  supenmlural,  in> 
viilble  prcAonce  of  a  sujicmatural  body.  Our  pcrsaaaion  of 
either  prescni-e  is  an  infenniY,  an  act  of  Mitj,  conditionoil  by 
teatimony.  We  may  think  we  have  more  testimony  for  tbe 
first  inference  than  for  the  second  ;  but  it  is  none  tbe  leai  infer- 
mace:  it  ii  not  cognition.  We  Mirtv  that  bread  is  there,  on 
the  rvidttu^  of  the  senses;  we  believe  that  Christ's  body  is 
there,  oa  thoevidtiur  of  the  wOrd,  The  knowledge  or  belief  of 
tbe  nonego,  or  external  world,  involves  one  of  the  grandest  prob- 
Aexa*  of  Bpouulative  philosophy.  The  popular  id«.>a  that  we  are 
;nizaut  of  flu-  very  txtenutl  things  in  themeclvijfl  which  we 
•aid  to  see,  hear,  and  fe«l,  is  entirely  false.  All  accurate 
flfainben,  of  every  school,  admit  this.  This  is  the  common 
>aud  of  the  vxlrvmost  idealism  aod  of  the  extremost  realism. 
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.Heg«l  and  Hamilton  stand  together  npon  it.  So  mach  is  not 
speculation :  it  ia  demonstration  ;  and  yet  to  the  mass  of  miada 
this  demODBtrated  fact  in  metaphysics  seems  as  palpable  aod 
ridiculons  a  falsehood  as  could  be  devised. 

What  modern  philosophy  can  do  here  will  be  best  seen  by 
looking  at  such  of  its  resulta  and  efforts  as  most  decidedly  in- 
volve the  matter  under  discuasion. 

The  scliool  of  theological  idealismy  in  which  Berkeley  is  tbe 
great  master,  maintained  that  there  is    no   subetanco  proper 
except   spirit,   the   divine  Spirit,   Uod,  or   created  or  fioite 
Th>oio«i«]  spirits,  among  whom  are  men.     While  the  common 
HwiiKn.-Brr*.-  theiBtic  vicw  18  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  nltimate 
'"  cause  of  properties  or  phenomena,  and  that  he  bw 

made  them  inhere  in  substances,  which  thas  become  interme- 
diate causes  of  the  properties  which  inhere  in  them,  Berkeley 
holds  that  there  is  no  intermediate  cause  of  properties,  no  sub- 
stance in  which  they  inhere,  but  that  tbe  ultimate  cause,  God's 
will,  is  the  only  cause,  and  that  it  groups  them  iritkout  suh- 
atanre,  under  the  same  laws  of  manifestation,  as  the  common 
view  supposes  to  he  conditioned  by  substance.  Spirit  is  the 
only  Bubsttince  ;  there  is  no  essential  nonego  relative  to  an  in- 
dividual ego,  except  other  egoe.  Objective  reality  preaupposw 
originating  mind,  and  mind  acted  upon.  There  are  but  two 
factors  in  all  finite  cognition:  the  ultimate  causal  mind,  anil 
the  mind  affected  by  it.  Phenomena  are  but  operations  nuder 
laws  of  mind  on  mind,  and  in  ultimate  cause,  of  the  intinile 
upon  the  finite.  Anniliilate  spirit,  and  all  reality  ceases.  The 
world  which  appeals  to  our  consciousness  is  hut  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  mind  upon  the  human.  Berkeley 
docB  not  deny  the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  bat  be  eays  thai 
the  solution  of  tlie  phenomena  is  not  the  existence  of  a  mste- 
rial  substance  —  a  thing  which  all  philosophy  grants  that 
we  can  only  conceive  and  can  never  reach  —  but  tbe  solution  s 
the  direct  agency  of  that  divine  cause  which,  in  the  ordinary 
philosophy,  is  considered  as  a  cause  of  causes,  that  is,  what 
the  ordinary  philosophy  says,  God  works  through  substance 
"intermediately,"  the  idealist  says  God  works  through  phe- 
nomena,  without   substance,    '^  immediately.  "       The   whole 
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qacstioQ,  therefore,  betwceu  the  CbriHtiuQ  theolo^cal  ideulist 

aiid  the   Cbristian   cramo-t helical  tdealiat  is,  real!^,  whether 

God   operates  throuj^h   i>benoiueQa,   grouped  simply-  by  Ili» 

cauBsCtre  will  accordiog  to  fixed  laws,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 

through  objetlive  eubetancw  iu  which  utLributea  actually  in- 

hero;  whether  lie  operutca  apon  our  uiitid  iti  producing  im- 

pre«*ii.)U8  we  couiivet  wilb  a  xupposed  oxteriial  world  "  imiiio- 

[■diateiy  "or"n)ix]iutely."  U  hiwbeeriKntd  liygr^at  philo«ophi;nf, 

whorejtioted  thefonuvrspcvtesof  idealism,  that  though  iioinau 

lean  b«licre  it,  no  man  cau  oonfutc  it;  uiid  it  it  cluiiucd  by 

t-ita  advocates  tbat  it  never  has  bcoa  coufut«d.     That  no  moD 

[can  believe  it,  is  certainly  not  true.     We  bave  the  »ainc  evi- 

[cl«nce  that  conf't»scdly  deep  thinkerii  liave  lielievod  it  that  we 

bave  that  men  believe  any  other  doetriiie.     But  if  the  deepest 

thinkin)^  of  aomc  of  the  deepest  thiukers  can  reach  auch  a 

I  theory,  where  shall  we  place  the  crudities  of  the  [fopulur  pUU 

[loaopby  or  want  of  phiiosophyt     llow  little  can  it  settle  by  its 

'•peculationa. 

The  school  of  "  Intnaeen/tenlal  ideaHam"  if  it  be  proper  to  call 
[t  **  idealism  "  at  all,  baa  its  greatest  luodern  representative  in 
tat ;  and  it  is  said,  *'  Kant  cannot,  strictly  npoakiug,  be  called 
m  idealist,  iuusiuucb  as  be  accepts  objects  outside  of  the  Ego, 
rbicb  furnish  the  material  for  ideas,  a  tnaterial  to 
rhiob  the  Ego,  in  accordance  with  primary  laws, 

\j  gives  form."*     The  weakness  of  Kant's  system  was  it* 
rbitrary  separation  between  the  practical  and  the  speculative 
le  held  that  the  data  of  poroeplion  are  valid  in  thtt  practical 
sre  tioth  oi  thought  and  action,  but  cannot  ho  acocptud  na 
1,  and  tberefore  valid,  in  the  sphere  of  sp&culntiou.     The 
Fpractical  bere  reached  a  result  which  tranactnd/d  the  powers  of 
|lb«  epecatntive.     To  the  speculative  it  was  not,  indood,  dia- 
ivpn,  bat  only  non-proven ;  yet,  as  non-proven,  it  made  Itia 
one  which  adratlted,  oa  one  side,  the  speculative  pOMi* 
Ulity  of  the  purest  idealism,  while  on  the  other,  at  the  sacrifice 
internal  consistency,  he  n^ached  for  himself  a  hypothetical 
1,  or  cosmo-thotical  idealism.     All  speculative  thinking 
Odrtnaoy  since  ha^,  tnons  or  let*,  turned  upon  the  vindica- 
I'anaMar:  Pbilo<apb.  Kvil  (.atiaiw.    Angrtmrg,  IBM,  llnliiMin 
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tion  or  repairing  of  this  inoonsisteney,  or  the  ronning  ont  of 
one  or  other  side  of  it  to  the  exclasion  of  the  other. 

The  Bchnol  of  subjective  idealism,  or  (^solute  subjectivity,  boids 
that  all  existence  is  sabjectiye.  Mind  is  the  only  eaBeiice.  It 
aets  aside  a  cosmos  or  external  reality  altogether,  denies  the 
objective  existence  of  all  matter,  maintains  that  our  seemiDg 
conscionsnesB,  tbrongh  onr  senses,  is  not  really  the  reealC  of 
anything  outside  the  mind.  The  assumed  external  thing,  and 
the  image  of  it,  are  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  tbe 
mind.  The  conscious  person,  the  ego,  is  the  sole  proper  reality. 
suidHii..  ij.^  This  is  Fichte's  system  in  its  entire  form.  Kinl 
km-pirhiiL  had  avoided  absolute  idealism  by  granting  tie 
existence  of  sensuons  intaitions  to  which  rea!  objects,  distinct 
from  the  mind,  correepond.  But  as  the  notions  of  pare  reason, 
or  universal  notions,  are  not,  according  to  Kant,  to  be  styled 
objectively  real  because  their  objective  reality  cannot  be  de- 
monstrated ;  and  as  it  is  equally  impossible,  on  the  principles 
of  Kant,  to  demonstrate  the  objective  reality  of  sensaous  intai- 
tions, Fichte  drew  the  inference  that  these  latter  oaght  also  to 
be  regarded  as  mere  subjective  phenomena,  and  that  conse- 
quently all  so-called  realities  are  but  creations  of  the  Ego,  and 
all  existence  do  more  than  thought.* 

Fichte's  later  views  are  essentially  different.  He  held  in  bii 
riper  period  that  it  is  not  the  Unite  ego  or  limited  conscioue- 
ness,  bat  God  the  primary  consciousness,  whose  life  reveals 
itself  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  who  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  essence. 

The  school  of  o/yectiee  idealism  holds  to  the  system  of  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  object  supposed  to  be  perceived,  and  tbe 
subject,  the  mind,  perceiving.  This  school  is  represented  in 
Schelling  in  his  second  stage,  and  Hegel  in  his  first,  and 
oi.]«iiifM-^  Cousin.  Both  the  external  thing  and  the  con- 
'•■"  -"'»»i-  scious  person  are  existences  equally  real  or  ideal; 
but  they  are  manifestations  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  or 
unconditioned.  Mind  and  matter  are  phenomenal  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  common  substance. 

*  These  *i€Wa  Bre  deTelap«<t  especitUj  in  hii  work :  tTeber  den  Begrif  i" 
WiiaeuMihkflilelire  {1T94),  1798,  Bod  in  hi*  QruiidU|«  dcr  |«uBBt«B  Wuni- 
■chanilehrc,  Jeuk  kad  Lp(.  (ITOlJ,  IBOJ. 
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The  Bobereat  and  best  form  of  idealism,  which  iji  indeed  aUo 

roaliBin,  recognizeti  the  external  world  as  a  renl  thing,  bat 

holds  that  u-e  can  have  cognition  of  it,  not  as  it  is  in  ttaejf,  but 

it  is  phenomenally,  and  that  vre  reach  a  ^'•>iu\Uale  knowU 

edge  "  of  the  phenomena  by  the  direct  cognition  of  coascious- 

OCM.    The  mitid  is  really  modified  by  thcMt  phunomensl  oaueus, 

and  its  infcrcBcv,  that  its  own  Htate«  presuppono     irrimiriri  i 

uUimiito  tubitantial  n-ulitiM  without  which  the«<  "^ 

phenomena  would  not  l>e.  is  a  just  inference,     flanitlton  calls 

_   this  daiw  "  Hypotheticiil  Dualists,"  or  cosmoChvtic  idealists, 

■  atid  says  that  to  it  "  the  p-OAt  majority  of  modern  philosoplivri 

are  to  bt;  referred.''    It  \»  an  idealism  which  aeknowl«df^ 

mlitiefl  which  tramcend  the  sphere  of  the  eeniws,  and  which 

is  tltuB  compelled  to  ndmit  that  natural  faith  can  challenge  for 

H  its  verities  at  just,  if  not  us  pcailive,  an  aaaurance  as  is  i^vcn 

'  by  direct  cognition.     All  that  the  human  mind  immediately 

and  aheolately  knows  is  its   own  states   of   coneciouflneea  — 

everything  elie  is  inference,  intuitive  conviction,  irresistible 

*  faith.     '*  .Mediate  knowledge  "  is  only  intellectual  faith. 
The  greatest  reprt'WnUtivo  of  another  e^rhool  iti  efloet  admits 
all  this.    Sir  William  Hamilton  aayt:  **  The  cxiatenee  of  Uod 
and  immortality  are  not  given  ns  as  phenomena,  as  objects  of 
immediate  knowleilge."     Metaphysics:  Lect.  V'll.     "The  ex* 
iaience  of  an  unknown  substance  is  only  an  inference  we  are 
H  compelled  to  make  from  the  existence  of  known  phenomena." 
H**  Of  existence  abeolntely  and   in    itself,  we   know  nothing." 
H**  All  we  know  is  known  only  under  the  sjiecial    conditions 
Hof  our   fa^Tultica."    "In   the   perception   of  an   oxtornul   ob- 
V  jeot.   tin  mind  does   not   know  it    in  immediate   relation  to 
itself,  but  mediately  in   relation  to   the   material   organs   of 
^•enfe."    Lect.  V'ltl.    **  CodSciouaaea*  is  a  knowledge  aolely  of 
Hirhat  is  itow  and   here  present  to  the  mind  .  .  ooinprefaenda 
B*K/y  cognitive  act ;  whatever  we  art  not  coaadou*   of,  thai  lo* 
11    rfn  not  hiiiw."     Disaert.  Supplem.  to  Reid.     "  ConacionsneM  is 

kthe  condition  of  all  iniirmtt  phenomena  .  .  oomprinea  within  ita 
sphere  the  whole  phenomena  of  toind."    Iieot.  X.     "Con* 
aeionsnoas  is   an  imMfdiatf,   not  a  mediate,  knowledge.     We 
.know   ibe  tiunlal  representation  .  .  immediaiHy  .  .   the  past 
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mediatdy  .  .  tbroagh  the  mental  modification  which  repraaeoti 
it.  ConBcioaBnees  is  co-extenaiTe  with  oar  knowledge  . .  our 
■pecial  faculties  of  knowledge  are  only  modificationg  of  con- 
Bcionancss.  All,  real  knowledge  is  an  immediate  knowledge. 
What  IB  said  to  he  mediately  kiown,  is,  in  truth,  HOT  khowm  to 
be,  bnt  only  believed  to  be ;  for  ita  ezietraice  ia  only  an  infer- 
ence, restiug  on  the  belief  that  the  mental  modification  truly 
representa  what  is  in  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge." 
Lect.  XII. 

The  philosophical  thinkers,  whoee  leader  we  have  jnst  quoted, 
who  claim  to  be  the  school  of  "  Common  sense,"  and  vindi- 
cate their  position  as  cousouant  with  the  popular  interpreta- 
tion of  consciousness,  are  entitled  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Miiani  B«i-  "  Natural  Realiste."  It  is  evident,  in  the  Lectures 
'*^  of  that  illustrious  philosophical  scholar,  that  he 

started  with  one  set  of  views,  and  experienced  at  least  three 
changes  before  he  reached  his  final  position ;  and  thin  final  por- 
tion is  virtually  a  practical  return  to  the  first.  These  areas 
follows :  1.  The  mind  has  no  immediate  knowledge  except  of 
its  own  states.  We  only  immediately  know  that  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  and  we  can  only  be  conacioua  of  our  own  mentsl 
states.  Our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  therefore  hedi> 
ATED  by  our  consciousness ;  it  is  an  inference  based  on  intuition 
and  irresistible  proccases  —  is,  atrietly  speaking,  belief,  not  eog- 
nition.     This  ia  the  first  view,  or  Coemothetic  Idealism. 

2.  The  popular  impression  of  what  coneciousDesa  affirms  is 
the  true  standard  of  consciousness.  We  are  conscious  of  what- 
ever the  iTiaBB  of  people  think  we  are  conscious  of.  But  the 
mass  of  mankind  suppoee  they  are  consoious  of  the  very  objects 
themselves  in  the  external  world.  Therefore,  we  are  conscious 
of  the  external  verities  themselves.  This  we  may  call  Vulgar 
Realism. 

3.  The  objective  causes  of  perception,  which  is  a  form  of  om>- 
Bciousness  distinct  from  dc//H;on8ciouBnes8,  are  only  such  parti 
of  the  nonego  us  come  in  contact  with  the  senaorium,  or  bodily 
organ  of  perception.  Of  these  the  soul  has  immediate  cogni 
tion.    Organic  Realism. 
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4.  The  Boul  snd  bodjr  are  fenonaUi/  anitcd,  so  that  our  p«r- 

I  ceptions  arc  composite,  viubnu^iDg  the  ant^tioiu  organ  as  modili«d 

by  t)i«  noncgo  in  contact  with  it,au<t  the  ruiud  as  also  modilied 

'  in  a  tiiniinor  wliivh  cuiiiiot  be  vxplainod.     The  none</o  oolAide 

I  of  the  mat)  i«,  however,  ou  t)iia  theory,  still  hypctttetical. 

For,  first  of  all,  it  does  not  claim  that  we  are  conHcioiia  or  t>er- 

I  ceptive  of  what  is  outside  of  tb«  iniiicutuai,  as  a  total  c>om|ilox 

1  of  toul  and  body  ;  and,  secondly,  to  reac-h  the  nonego  which  it 

LClaims  to  egtablisb,  it  Is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the 

lego  is  a  pereonal  anity — bot/t  soul  and  body.     The  modijial 

lorjan  la,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  ego;  and  the  theory  meets  the 

iborns  of  a  dilctuma.    If  it  says  the  modification  of  the  organ 

J  is  witbin  tlic  man,  though  Ofitsida  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore, 

ia  perceived  as  a  Honcyo,  it  denies  its  own  definition  of  the 

\coMpUx  per»on  on  which  the  theory  rests  —  for  the  nvtn  it  the 

l^o      Hut  if  the  total  taan  be  the  ego,  theji  that  which  is  with- 

lin  either  part  of  bis  person  is  within  the  ego ;  and  the  modifl- 

catioDB  of  the  man,  be  they  where  they  may,  are  moditicatioiis 

of  the  ego,  and  not  objective  realities  existent  beyond  it.     Tbia 

[lUst  view  appfoxintatea  the  true  view,  which  may  be  styled 

iJ^tonai  JitaiisiH.     It  is  in  suletance  a  renewal   of  the  first 

theory,  but  with  the  great  improvement  of  a  true,  yet  Htill  in- 

[ mdcquiite,  riuw  of  the  peraonalily  and  unity  of  man.     rvrsonul 

[B«ali»n)  regards  mnu  as  a  being  of  two  uatura,  inseparabty 

[oonjoined  iu  unity  of  [terson,  8o  that  he  is  not  a  soul  anJ  a 

body,  but  a  psychical  flesh, or  incarnate  soul.     Apart  from  the 

IpoiWKiat  relation  of  these  two  parts,  there  can  be  no  man,  no 

[true  human  body,  and  no  true  human  soul. 

Between  death  and  the  resurreotioii  there  is  only  a  relative, 
loot  an  absolute  separation  between  soul  and  body ;  and  tbe 
Iroaurrcotioa  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  two  natumt  are  essential 
|to  the  perfect,  distinctive,  human  personality.  A  human  spirit 
jlntely  disemhodiod  forever  would  not  bo  a  man,  but  only 
I  ^rit  of  a  man.  At  the  resarrection,  in  consequenco  of  the 
iged  condition  of  unchanged  essences,  man  shall  Iw  a  spiril- 
[usl  body,  or  an  incorporate  spirit.  Before  the  reenrrection,  as 
M  dead  live  "to  God."  both  as  to  IxKly  aiMl  sunl,  lioth  biidy 
tool  live  to  each  other  "  to  God,"  and  still  constitute  oim 
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persoD  "  to  God."    Man  faas  the  prioiary  nataral  life,  in  wbicli 
be  Uvea  in  both  soal  and  t>ody,  to  man  and  Qod,  in  the  sphere 
of  nature.     Man  has  the  provisional,  intermediate,  and  aaper- 
nataral  life,  in  which  be  lives  no  more  to  man,  bat  "lives to 
God  "  iti  both  Boal  and  body  in  the  sphere  of  the  Bapernatanl. 
Man  baa  the  altimate  eternal  life,  the  reenrrectioo  life,  which 
le  the  natural  life  of  heaven,  in  which  he  lives  to  God  and 
man.     Then  is  he   a  spiritual   body — an   incorporate  spirit. 
Both  natures  in  the  highest  perfection  are  forever  in  SDper. 
organic  union.  Matt.  xxii.  32,  Luke  xx.  38 :  "  God  is  not  aOod 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ;  for  all  live  unto  Him,"  {in  Him, 
Arab. ;  }r.itk  Him,  j^thiop.)    Thia  is  to  ahow,  not  that  the  sonl 
is  immortal,  but  that  the  "  dead  are  raised,"  87.     Marcion, 
who  acknowledged  only  the  Gospel  of  Lake,  rejected  this  whole 
paseage.     He  held  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  rejected 
Christ's  teaching  of  the  immortality  of  inan.     The  covenant 
Qod  is  the  God  of  the  whde  person.     If  God  is  the  God  of 
Abraham,  he  is  the   God  of  the   whole  Abraham;   and- the 
whole  Abraham,  body  and  soul,  livea.     But  as  to  the  body  lie 
is  dead  to  man  ;  nevertheleaa,  as  to  the  body,  he  atill  livea  to 
God.     Body  and  soul  are  to  Gotl  a  living  inseparable,  linked 
even  after  death  in  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural  —  the  sphere 
which  is  to  God.    Between  death  and  the  resurrection,  the  body 
and  Boul  renmin  one  person  in  the  mind  and  in  the  hand  of  God. 
The  soul  of  the  dead  Christ  waa  separated  from  Hia  body, 
so  far  as  every  natural  and  organic  bond  is  concerned  ;  but  His 
body,  through  the  throe  days,  remained  atill  in  personal  unity 
with  the  divine  nature,  with  which  the  sou!  also  was  united 
jtereonaily ;  and  both,  being  held  inseparably  to  the  one  person, 
were  in  it  held  to  each  other  atill  as  parts  of  one  person.    So 
that  the  body  of  Christ  truly  "crucified,  dead,  and  hnried," 
atill  lived  to  God ;  and  the  personal  union  of  the  human  nature, 
body  and  soul,  and  of  the  divine  nature,  waa  unbroken.    In 
Tirtue  of  the  mediatorial  covenant,  by  which  all  who  die  in 
Adam  are  made  alive  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  22),  the  personfil 
relation  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  all  the  dead  remains  on- 
ontken  to  God.     But  pre-eminently  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  in  "  niystic  union"  with  God  —  a  union  which  involves 
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both  body  and  •onl  —  what  is  called  death  doee  not  break  that 
oniog  with  Him  ns  regards  eilhfr  pari.  The  body  and  soul, 
atparainl  as  to  tb«  old  on^aTiic  bond  of  nataro,  are  united  still 
10  e*«h  other  by  Wing  antt«d  to  Uod  —  for  all  ^tFi.-  to  Ilim.  The 
whole  person  in  both  nature*  lives  to  God,  therefore  the  whole 
person  in  both  natures  lives  forever  —  man  is  immortal.  The 
intermediate  relation  must  be  provisional.  Dead  mvn  can  only 
Uvv,  even  as  lo  the  bmly,  to  Uod,  with  a  view  to  that  direcc 
nuniou  of  the  body  with  the  spirit  which  takes  place  in  the 
resurrection.     Therefore,  the  "dead  are  raised." 

All,  then,  according  to  the  theory  which  is  the  highest  in 
ita  assumption  as  toouralw^lateknowU-dgooftlio"  noncgo"^ 
or  cKlcnial  world  —  all  thou  that  wc  know  ii>  ao  much  of  light, 
as  is  suo(;c»sively  brought  upoo  tbc  optic  nerve,  ao  much  of 
vibrAting  air  as  reaches  the  auditory  nerve,  and  bo  through 
the  little  range  of  the  other  senses.  The  ofyeetive  reaiily,  which 
eanses  the  undulation  of  light  which  prodocea  the  iniugo  on 
the  retina ;  the  objective  reality  which  products  the  vibrations, 
which  the  tympanum  communicates  to  the  auditory  nerve; 
all  this  is  equally,  as  on  the  second  thei>ry,  to  bo  accepted  on 
the  ground  of  intuitive  Mtt/,  or  of  togiaxl  process ;  it  is  in/erred 
and  Mievfd,  not  known.  How  little  then,  on  the  showing  of 
philosophy  iteelf,  even  in  its  exlromost  pretensions,  is  it  able  to 
do  in  fixing  or  unfixing  our  faith  in  (he  tMttmony  of  tied. 

Thi;«c  views,  which  we  have  presented,  are  the  sum  of  all 
the  best  philosophical  thinking  on  the  Hubject  of  the  relation 
of  the  mind  and  ita  cognitions  to  the  reality  of  an  external 
world. 

Our  conviction  then,  that  the  causes  of  sensation  have  an 
objective  substantiality,  is  at  its  root  ethical  rather  than  intel- 
lectual. It  reflts  u|>oii  the  veracity  of  Go<l.  No  thoist  can 
deny  ihal  if  Ootl  will  so  to  do,  every  imprvwion  wc  now  receive 
coDld  he  made  u[ion  us  without  the  exintence  of  matter.  What 
we  call  the  teetitnony  of  oursenses  is  worth  nothing  whatever, 
except  on  the  a^xuniption  that  Uod  is  true ;  and  to  take  that 
ver^'  word  of  llis  — one  of  whose  grand  objects  is  to  correct 
the  miatakea  of  our  natural  wntea  and  natural  thinking  —  to 
kt  tbu  as  a  something;  whoee  plain  teachings  are  to  lie  wt 
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uide  by  tfae  very  thing  whose  infirmity  necessitates  the  giving 
of  it,  ia  as  unphilosopfaical  as  it  is  anchristian. 

An  objection  which  ia  a  apecies  under  the  metaphysical,  and 

which  IB,  perhaps  more  frequently  aaed  than  any  other,  ia,  tbat 

it  is  impoeaihte  that  a  true  homan  body  shonid  be  really  preaeat 

„^,    ,    ,       in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time  —  tbe 

0(||pcUnii  from  .  »      i         i      i 

Ik*   uiun   uf  essential   nature  of  the   body,  and   the  essential 
***"'  nature  of  space,  make  the  thing  impoesible.    It  is 

worthy  of  note  that  the  objection  is  usually  put  in  tbe  vague 
assertion  that  a  body,  or  a  human  body,  cannot  be  thus  present 
In  thia  already  liee  a  certain  eTasiTeneaa  or  obscnration  of  the 
real  question.  The  incautious  thinker  is  thrown  oft'  bis  guard, 
as  if  the  assertion  controverted  is  that  a  body,  or  a  hnman 
body  in  general,  tbat  every  and  any  body  can  be  present  in  tbe 
sense  denied.  There  is  a  fallacy  both  as  to  what  is  present,  and 
what  the  moiie  of  the  presence  is.  As  to  the  first,  the  questioD 
fairly  stated  is;  Can  Christ's  body  be  present?  Can  a  body 
which  ia  in  iuse^wrable  personal  unity  with  the  Godhead  be 
preaent?  Can  that,  which  no  bnnian  body  aimply  aa  such 
could  do,  be  done  by  the  body  of  onr  Lord,whoae  relations  and 
powers  are  unique  and  transcendent?  The  question  of  poaai- 
bility  all  through  is  not  what  is  possible  to  a  human  body,  in 
its  natural  and  familiar  limitations,  bat  what  is  possible  to 
God.  Ia  there  evidence  that  it  ia  Hia  will  that  tbe  body  of 
our  Lord  ehouUl  be  eacramentally  present  at  His  Supper;  and 
if  God  wills  it,  ia  it  posaible  for  Him  to  fulfil  it?  If  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  tliat  God  does  ao  will,  thai  man  is  no  Chris- 
tian who  denies  that  Hia  will  can  be  consummated ;  and  t/iat 
man,  who,  because  he  thiuks  the  thing  is  impossible,  refuses  to 
accept  what,  but  for  that  di^culti/,  be  would  acknowledge  to  be 
invincible  testimony  as  to  God's  will,  ia  a  Rationaliat;  his 
mode  of  interpretation  ia  Socinianising,  though  he  may  be 
nominally  orthodox. 

On  the  queation  of  possibility,  it  ia  well  to  remember,  _^rj<, 

that  we  do  not  know  the  absolute  limits  of  the  posaible.     All 

sound  pliiloBOphera  acknowledge  that  there  are  incontrovertible 

T).<^ im)»_it.i..  faet«  whose  possibility  not  only  cannot  be  demon- 

BtiT-uuboo.     gtrated,  but  which  are  overthrown  apecalatively  by 
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all  tho  logic  wliicb  man  U  «t>t«  to  bring  to  b«ar  apon  the  question. 
The  philoaophy  of  the  world  of  thinken  h(w  mjiiteriee,  which 
it  accept*  aa  irretti^tihly  proven  or  attested  to  oonAoioiune^, 

which  are  aa  imposaible,  togicall}',  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
or  the  personal  presence  of  the  undivided  Christ  in  His  Supper. 
All  systema  of  Ohriatian  theology,  even  tire  lowest,  acknowl- 
edge that  certain  things,  which  s«em  to  reason  and  logic  im- 
possible, lire  not  otdy  pomible  hot  actual ;  as,  for  example,  that 
there  should  bo  a  »vlf-cxistcnt  being.  If  thcro  bo  one  thing, 
which,  K-yonJ  aU  othvrt  of  it»  elawt,  seems  to  the  mind  of  man 
logically  impoaan}le,  it  ia  this  very  thing  of  SRLr-BXisTBSCB ; 
yet  it  is  luoet  clear  that  we  must  choose  between  the  tdi-a  of 
oiuself-cxielentorofn  vast  number  of  self-exifltenta.  Tlie  normal 
mind  of  man,  on  an  inielligetit  presentation  of  the  whole  cose, 
•t  once  choOMM  the  former,  and  thus  concedes  thai  the  imposM- 
ble,  logically,  ia  the  preauppo^iition  of  all  that  ia  jMusible  and 
ftotual.  Bemuft  aelf-exialcnce  seems  to  us  impoasible,  we  ore 
conijicllcd  to  believe  in  the  »elf-cxi stent.  We  have  to  choow 
between,  once  for  all,  accepting  the  seemingly  impossible,  and 
thus  having  a  ground  for  all  that  is  possible,  or,accepting  the 
same  seemingly  impoe«ible,  multiplied  infinitely.  Tint  having 
accepted  the  seemingly  impoesible  In  esaeRce,  by  believing  in 
God,  wc  arc  again  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  seemingly 
impossible  in  art,  by  accepting  the  fact  of  creation. 
Gruittxl  an  infinite  mind,  yet  dow  it  sooni  impossi- 
ble that  by  its  mere  will,  material  and  intellectual  being  shonid 
cumo  into  existence.  We  are  oompellod  to  aeknowloilgo  that 
out  of  nint*rtal  nothing  material  somotbing  is  brought  to 
being.  The  lowait  thing  that  is,  we  argue,  must  imply  pre- 
existent  mind,  to  adapt  it  to  its  ends;  yet  the  highest  thing 
that  Is,  Uod  himself,  though  He  be  an  entity  of  perfect  odaptan- 
tion,  is  not  adapted,  bnt  is  absolute. 

Another  mystery  recognized  in  all  Christian  theology  is  that 
tliere  shonid  be  a  substantial  pkuenok  of  this  Being,  such  that 

the  whole  of  ]lta  essenoe  shall  be  in  each  port  of         

ibe  universe ;  and  yet  that  there  shall  l>e  no  multi-        '"""" 

licstion  of  cxseuoa  or  preeenee;  that  the  entire  Mseiu-e  should 
.pervade  intinlty,  and  yet  be  iDdivieible;  to  that  there  ie  no 
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part  of  God  anywhere,  and  that  the  whole  of  God  U  evaj' 
where,  no  less  in  the  leaet  than  in  the  greatest,  no  leaa  in  the 
minutest  part  than  in  the  absolute  whole ;  in  place,  jet  illocal, 
in  all  parts,  yet  impartible,  in  iofiuity,  yet  unextended. 

The  idea  of  ETKHNiTr,  of  something  to  which  all  time  i§  un- 
related, to  which  millions  are  no  more  than  a  unit,  each  being 
relatively  to  eternity  nothing,  of  which  a  trillion 
trillion  of  years  is  no  larger  part  than  the  minatest 
fraction  of  a  second  —  a  something  of  which  we  are  compelled 
to  conceive  as  back  of  us,  and  before  us,  but  which  ie  not  back 
of  as  nor  before  us ;  in  which  we  seem  surely  to  have  readied 
the  middle  point,  this  centre  at  which  we  st^nd,  but  which 
has  no  middle  point ;  an  infinite  gone,  and  an  infinite  to  come, 
bnt  which  has  not  gone  and  is  not  to  come,  but  ever  is,  with- 
out past,  or  future,  or  proportion  ;  this  is  a  something  which 
to  reason  and  logic  is  utterly  incomprcheusible  and  impossible 
upon  the  one  side,  as  on  the  other  it  is  the  irresistible  neces- 
sity of  our  thinking.  It  is  inconceivable  how  it  is,  or  even 
what  it  is;  but  we  can  no  more  doubt  that  it  is  than  we  can 
doubt  our  own  being. 

If  we  come  within  the  limits  of  the  theology  of  the  Cath- 
olic creeds,  we  find  the  seemingly  impossible  here  also  accepted 
as  necessary  truth.     That  the  entire  essence  of  the  Godhead, 
the  unity  of  the  divine  Being  unimpaired,  shall  in  its  modi- 
fications form  the  personality  of  the  three  persons, 
each  person  having  the  whole   essence,  yet  being 
j>eraoimlly  distinct  from  each  of  the  others,  not  three  essences, 
nor  one  essence  in  three  thirds,  but  one  essence  entire  in  each 
—  this   swallows  up   the   understanding   of  mau.     That  the 
infinite  Godhead  should  so  take  to  itself  a  true  human  body, 
that  the  "human"  and  *' divine"  shall   henceforth  be  one 
iijp.i.t.iir  porsoOi   8o   that   we   can   say,   not    by   mere  ao- 
'■"""■  commodatiou   of  language,  but  literally,  "Christ 

made  the  universe,  and  God  purchased  the  Church  with 
His  own  blood"  —  this  is  fathomless.  God  is  substantiall; 
present  in  every  human  creature  i  How  is  it  then  that  bnt 
one  of  our  race  is  God  incarnate  t  However  fathomlea* 
then,  a  doctrine  whose  basis  is  the   truth,  that   the  God  of 
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lit;,  the  God  of  omnipoteiKK,  the  God  of  the  unity  in 
'trinity,  has  a  human  nature,  forming  one  person  with  His  own, 
may  be,  we  are  bound  to  accept  i(,  if  IISb  word  tcachen  it ;  and 
re  have  seen  that  His  word  does  teach  tt. 
There  haa  he<?n  gr«at  disingpnuooancM  among  sonio  of  the 
ere  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Thoy 
ive  first  urged  the  Bpcculutivc  difficulties  of  niiiurul  rcasuti 
'against  the  din>ct  ^viim-  of  lliu  text ;  then  profcwing  to  be  wili- 
ng to  how  itfforc  the  Word  of  God  with  al)W»Iute 
ibnii««ion,  they  yet  claim  to  have  shown,  on  the        ^ 
>utid  of  natunil  reason,  tlint  the  Word  docs  not  teach  the 
ctrine  fur  wliich  we  here  contend.     Now  the  true  mode  of 
cripturv  interpretation  is:  First.  To  fix  the  direct  and  literal 
of  the  wonis  hy  the  laws  of  languajfe.     f^joond.  To  nd- 
to  that  itentte,  unless,  under  a  taw  acknowlodc^  hy  God's 
^ord  itself,  we  are  bound  to  accept  a  tignnttive  sense.    Those 
rho  depart  from  the  literal  sense  tn  a  disputed  case  are  always 
that  fact   thrown   upon  the  defensive,     lie  who  haa  tjie 
eral  sense  of  the  text   with  him,  is  under  no  obligation  to 
rgue  for  his  doctrine  until  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  literal 
is  not  tenable.     On  the  main  point  of  the  objective  pres* 
,  proven  by  taking  the  words  in  the  literal  sense,  the  im- 
mi^^'^'^J''  °f  Cbristeudom  has  huun  and  is  a  unity.  Those 
rho  deny  the  doctrine  are  buund  to  show  tbnt  tho  literal  scnw 
jaunot  (not  simply  miy  not)  be  the  (rue  oiw.     To  say  the  literal 
cannot  be  the  true  one,  because  a  small  minority  iu  the 
iristian  Church  think  that  miisc  invcJves  Aoinetliitig  in  von- 
|ict  with  tfirir  rciuou,  li  not  only  raliotuilistic,  but  egulistic 
oouoeiied  In  the  Inst  decree.    Those  who  accept  the  literal 
have  ({uite  ns  nuich  natural  reason,  quite  aA  much  power 
M«ing  the  dillicuUie.4  it  sug^t*,  as  tho  rationalizing  mi- 
ity.  The  question  can  never  be  settled  on  thai  ground.    Tbo 
ttempi  to  do  it  has  only  wrought  divinioti.     It  haa  made 
where   Cbrislendoni   before  had   order.      The   Keason, 
rbich  haa  rejected  the  literal  sense,  has  never  )>cen  able  to  fix 
ither.     It  ban  dropjied  [icarl  after  pearl  of  truth  into  its 
finegar.and  the  total  result  is  spoiled  viuegnrand  ruined  pearls. 
Iteason  has  been  injured  by  the  abuse  uf  the  truth, aud  th« 
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tratfa  lias  been  perverted  by  tbe  abnae  of  the  Keasoo.    Bat  eren 
on  tbe  low  groand  on  wbicb  tbis  rationalising  wisbes  to  pnt 
this  qaestion,  it  baa  not  tbe  strength  it  claims  for  itself.   If 
we  consent,  for  argument's  sake,  to  carry  tbe  qoeation  out  of 
the  sphere  of  tbe  snpematnral,  wbere  it  belongs,  to  tbe  sphere 
of  tbe  nataral,  wbere  it  does  not  belong,  how  little  are  we 
Tfi(    n.iiin.1.  prepared  to  affirm  of  tbe  nltimate  power  of  God  in 
"""" "'  "■'"«■  the  natural  world.    We  indeed  speak  of  tbe  natnre 
of  things,  and  may  say,  the  thing  being  so,  its  natnre  must  be 
BO ;  but  we  may  not  speak  of  a  natnre  of  things  alien  to  and 
superior  to  tbe  will  of  God.    Even  if  we  grant  that  there  i» 
a  nature  of  things  not  tbe  result  of  the  mil  of  God ;  aa,  for  ex- 
ample, the  nature  of  God  himself,  and  tbe  nature  of  the  finite 
aa  finite,  of  the  created  as  created,  of  tbe  made  aa  inferior  to 
tbe  maker ;  yet  we  cannot  hold  that  tbe  absolute  natnre,  or  the 
relative  nature,  is  eontradictory  to  the  absolute  mil.     God  is  not 
omnipotent  an  tbe  rcfitlt  of  Ilia  willing  to  be  omnipotent;  but 
neither  is  omnijiotent  nntvre  poseibly  contradictory  to  the  ab- 
solute ^cill.    The  nature  of  the  created  as  created,  the  nn(urclff 
which  the  creature,  in  virtue  of  its  being  a  creature,  ia  of 
necessity,  and  not  as  a  result  of  will,  not  creator,  bnt  creatnre, 
is  not  contradictory  to  the  will  of  God.    Hie  will  perfectly 
concurs,  though  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  nature  of  things,  d- 
ftractly  considered.     But  all  things  tbemselvea  exist  by  God's 
will.     Without  His  will,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  things, 
and  consequently  no  concrete  nature  of  things.     The  concrete 
nature  of  tilings,  therefore,  is  tbe  result  of  God's  will.     While, 
therefore,  tbe  creature  cannot  be  the  creator,  and,  by  the  esaen- 
tinl  neceseity  of  the  preaupposition ,  only  tbe  creature  result! 
from  tbe  divine  will,  and  of  necessity  has  a  creaturely  and  finite 
nature,  yet  it  is  simply  and  solely  becanee  of  the  divine  will 
that  things  exist,  and  that  there  is  an  exi»tent  nature,  of  things. 
Whatever,   therefore,  may   be   the  speculative   relation  into 
which   the   niini3  puts   the  abstract  nature  of  things  and  the 
divine  will,  the  aftual  nature  of  things  and  tbe  divine  will  a« 
in  perfect  harmony  ;   and  the  actual  nature  would  have  no 
being  without  the  will.     Actual  things  and  their  actual  aatnre. 
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word,  are  no  related  to  God's  will  that,  knowing  rtem,  W6 
now  it  —  knowing  (/,  we  know  them. 

We  admit  that  there  are  ideas,  or  what  are  called  idea«, 
hich  arc   self-contradictory,  and  to  wliicli,  thcroforo,  thcM 
can  be  no  oorrcspotiding  roaliiic^.     Yet,  in  regard  to  the  great 
niaas  of  things,  which  ilic  uncultured  mind  would  assert  to  ho 
abeolately  aelf-contradietciry,  and  not  necessarily  merely  sach 
k|o  oar  faculties,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  deepest  thiiikcra 
fK-ould  deny  that  they  were  dcmoustrably  alMolutcly  contra- 
dictory.    Mo«t  things  nni  aaid  to  be  sdf-ooutra-     ut^MbWic 
dictory  becaune  we  have  never  seen  them,  nor  are  "™- 
we  able  to  conceive  of  them,  in  harmony.     But  with  finite 
fiicoltiea,  this  only  denionstratea  their  relative,  not  their  abao- 
late,  sclt^ntradiction.    Over  an  imraeuBe  field  of  thought,  wo 
are  not  safe  in  affirming  or  denyiug  certain  things  to  be  self- 
boosifltent  or  eelf-contradictory.    Any  man,  who  will  take  ap 
the  i^ystems  of  human  »|it-L-ulHli<)n  wrought  out  by  the  grealoM 
minds  of  all  agc«,  will  titid  that  therv  in  almost  iiothiug,  in  tho 
■ray  of  supposition,  which  can  be  eot  a«ido  on  the  ground  that 
bie  human  mind  invariably  rejects  it  *»  impOMibto.     It  is 
nronderful  how  few  thiiign  there  are  not  only  not  demon- 
strably absolutely  impossible,  bat  which  are  relatively  impos- 
ible  to  all  miiida. 

John  Stnart  Mill  (one  of  the  moat  Ttgoroas  ajtd  most  ekep- 
ical  of  the  speculative  thinkers  of  oar  day)  mainlaiiM  that,  id 
certain  course  which  is  conceivable,  the  human  mind  would 
ome  to  consider  the  proposition  that  twice  two  are  five  aa  lixed, 
it  now  considers  the  proposition  that  twice  two  are  four. 
few  extracts  from  the  examination  of  Hamilton's  Philos. 
pby,  by  this  illustrious  thinker,  will  show  what  results  are 
miliatiblc  with  the  riitorit  philosophical  thinking.  He  pre- 
ta  the  following  among  tho  reaulUt  of  the  latest  spvculation : 
things  have  an  inmost  naturo,  apart,  not  only  from  tho 
which  they  produce,  but  from  all  those  which  they 
fitted  to  protluce,  on  any  aentiout  being,  this  inmost  nature 
unknowable,  inscrutable,  and  inconceivable,  not  to  us  merely, 
t  to  every  other  creature^"  "Ttme  and  Space  are  only 
of  oar  perceptions,  not  modes  of  existence ;  and  higher 
<1 
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compelled  to  perceive  as  not  self  \b  not  a  perception  of  self,  wd 
we  can  only  on  reflection  believe  auch  to  be  the  case."  •  Mill 
earns  ap  the  opinion  of  Hamilton  aa  this :  "  Belief  ia  a  higher 
source  of  evidence  than  knowledge;  belief  is  nltiniate:  knowl- 
edge only  derivative ;  knowledge  itself  finally  rests  on  be- 
lief; natural  beliefs  are  the  sole  warrant  for  all  oar  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge,  therefore,  is  an  inferior  ground  of  asearance 
to  natural  belief;  and  as  we  have  belief  which  tells  us  th&t 
we  know,  and  without  which  we  could  not  be  assored  of  the 
truth  of  our  knowledge,  so  we  have,  and  are  warranted  in 
having,  beliefs  beyond  our  knowledge;  beliefs  respecting tlie 
unconditioned,  respecting  that  which  is  in  itself  nnknowable." 
How  little  we  are  competent  to  decide  on  the  metapbysic 
of  a  persona)  union,  in  which  an  infinite  person  takes  to  itself 
a  human  nature,  is  manifest  when  we  attempt  the  metaphy^ 
of  tliiit  personal  nnion  with  which  we  are  m(»t  familiar — the 
union  of  soul  and  body  in  man.  In  our  own  persons,  we  are 
not  always,  perhaps  are  never,  able  to  draw  the  line  between 
what  the  body  does  through  the  soul,  and  what  the  soul  does 
by  the  body.  In  ourselves  there  is  a  shadow  of  the  marvel  of 
the  Communicatio  idiomatum.  The  soul  is  not  mechanicaily, 
nor  merely  organically,  united  with  the  body,  but  is  incarnate, 
"  made  flesb."  It  takes  the  body  into  personal  unity  with  it, 
80  that  henceforth  there  is  a  real  fellowship  of  properties. 
"What  the  soul  has  per  se,  the  body  has  through  the  soul  in 
the  j^ieraonal  union.  There  is  a  real  conjoint  possession  of 
jiowers  by  body  and  soul  in  the  one  human  person.  The  body 
has  real  properties,  by  means  of  the  union  with  spirit,  wbicli 
it  could  not  have  as  mere  matter.  That  which  is  pr r  si- but 
ciii.w.uip  of  flesh,  is,  in  the  personal  union,  body  ;  and  bodyia 
proiH-rri™  ir.  iii^  an  integral  part  of  the  person  of  man.  It  receives 
personality  from  the  spint  —  not  that  the  spmt 
parts  with  its  personality  so  as  in  any  sense  to  lose  it,  nor  that 
the  body  receives  it  intrinsically,  so  as  in  any  sense  to  hold  it 
apart  from  the  spirit,  but  that  this  one  personality,  essentially 
inhering  in  the  spirit,  uow  pertains  to  the  complex  being  inani 
two  natures  share  in  one  personality,  the  one  by  iiitrinfiie  pofr 
*  Noi«  A,  ID  Keed,  pp.  749,  IM, 
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Englaud,  denying  itt  one  extreme  the  very  existence  of  mutter, 
nml  the  matoriaimm  of  pnrt  of  Kurope  mid  Ainerii-a  iii»tiitiri!;, 
at  t)io  other  extreme,  thiit  nothing  exii>ti4  but  iiuiltvr.  A  thin) 
tendeney,  reiirewnted  in  Loeke  «nd  hia  sHiool,  thron-s  n  bridce 
hy  which  men  fiiii  pass  over  to  the  flrjit  op  the  second,  hy  mukin^ 
the  world  of  the  flenses  the  only  world  of  cognition,  and  by  mntn- 
tflininjr  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nntnre  of  thtn^,  nnthing 
in  the  nature  of  matter  or  of  thonght,  to  prevent  matter  from 
being  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought  and  feeling.  But 
this  Ib  in  el!Wt  to  oblitcrnte  the  eesential  distinction  betwwin 
ijvirit  and  ninttcr.  If  matter  can  he  endowed  with  the  property 
of  thinking, it  can  he  endowed  with  all  the  otlicr  properties  of 
mind  ;  that  is,  mind  can  Ix!  matter,  matter  can  be  mind ;  hut 
if  the  finite  mind  can  he  finite  matter,  the  inlinito  mind  call 
be  infinite  matter,  and  we  reach  n  matcrinliatic  pantheism. 
The  flkeptical  school  of  T.noke  itself  being  judge,  we  can,  fi-om 
the  limitations  nannlly  bolnnjring  to  nuitter,  draw  no  inference 
ftgAinst  the  prewnce  of  the  hndy  of  Christ  in  the  Supi^r. 

While  we  repudiate  all  these  extrenieit  of  speculation,  we 
yet  see  in  them  that  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  settle  what 
are  the  preoife  limitations  imposed  by  the  niittiri'  of  thm^s  on 
matter  and  spirit,  or  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  of  what  is 
commonly  eonaidered  the  exclusive  property  of  the  one  God 
may  be  pleased  to  give  to  the  other.  Sir  William  ITamikon 
aaj-8,  "  It  has  been  commonly  confessed  that,  as  substances,  we 
know  not  what  is  matter,  and  are  ignorant  of  what  is  mind."'* 
"Consciousness  in  its  last  analysis  ...  is  a  faith."  "  Rcflfion 
itself  must  rest  at  last  npon  authority  ;  for  the  original  data 
of  reason  do  not  rest  on  rt'asou,  hut  are  necessarily  acocptod  by 
reason  on  the  authority  of  what  is  beyond  itself.  Thcee  data 
are,  therefore,  in  rigid  propriety,  Miff  or  fnist. 
Thus  it  i»  that  iu  the  last  resort  we  must,  porforco, 
philoflophically  admit  that  lidi'-f  is  the  pnmnrg  eondition  of  rro- 
toii,  and  not  reason  the  ultimate  ground  of  belief.  We  are 
compelled  to  surrender  the  proud  Iiif^llije  ut  Crt<{(U  of  A*«e- 
lard,  to  content  ourselves  with  the  humble  Create  ut  inttUi^ag 
of  Aneelra."  "  We  do  not  in  propriety  know  that  what  we  are 
*  DiMutMotLt.  Appendix. 
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compelled  to  perceive  ae  not  self  ia  not  a  perception  of  Bell",  and 
we  can  only  on  reflection  believe  such  to  be  the  case."*  Mill 
sums  up  the  opinion  of  Hitmilton  as  thia  :  "  Belief  is  a  higher 
source  of  evidence  than  knowledge  ;  belief  is  ultimate:  knowl- 
edge oniy  derivative;  knowledge  itself  finally  reats  on  be- 
lief; natural  beliefs  are  the  sole  warrant  for  all  our  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge,  therefore,  is  an  inferior  ground  of  assurance 
to  natural  belief;  and  as  we  have  belief  which  tells  us  that 
we  know,  and  without  which  we  could  not  be  assured  of  the 
truth  of  our  knowledge,  so  we  have,  and  are  warranted  in 
having,  beliefs  beyond  our  knowledge ;  beliefs  respecting  the 
unconditioned,  respecting  that  which  is  in  itself  unknowable." 
How  little  we  are  competent  to  decide  on  the  raetaphysic 
of  a  personal  union,  in  which  an  infinite  person  takes  to  itself 
a  human  nature,  is  manifest  when  we  attempt  the  nietaphysic 
of  that  personal  union  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  —  the 
union  of  soul  and  body  in  man.  In  our  own  persons,  we  are 
not  always,  perhaps  are  never,  able  to  draw  the  line  between 
what  the  body  does  through  the  soul,  and  what  the  soul  does 
by  the  body.  In  onrselves  there  is  a  shadow  of  the  marvel  of 
the  Communicatio  idiomatum.  The  soul  is  not  mechanically, 
nor  merely  organically,  united  with  the  body,  but  is  incarnate, 
"  made  flesh."  It  takes  the  body  into  personal  unity  with  it, 
BO  that  henceforth  there  is  a  real  fellowship  of  properties. 
What  the  soul  has  per  se,  the  body  has  through  the  soul  in 
the  personal  union.  There  is  a  real  conjoint  possession  of 
fiowers  hy  body  and  soul  in  the  one  human  person.  The  body 
has  real  properties,  by  means  of.  the  union  with  spirit,  which 
it  could  not  have  as  mere  matter.  That  which  ia  per  ae  hut 
vriiowihip  of  fl^h,  is,  in  the  personal  union,  body  ;  and  body  is 
proLPwii™  tn  ih«  an  integral  part  of  the  person  of  man.  It  receives 
personality  rrom  the  spirit  —  not  that  the  spint 
parts  wtth  its  personality  so  as  in  any  sense  to  lose  it,  nor  that 
the  body  receives  it  intrinsically,  so  as  in  any  sense  to  hold  it 
apart  from  the  spirit,  but  that  this  one  personality,  essentially 
inhering  in  the  spirit,  now  pertains  to  the  complex  being  man  ; 
two  natures  share  in  one  personality,  the  one  by  intrinsic  poa- 

*  Nole  A,  in  Rew],  pp.  749,  ToO. 
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fleseioD.tbe  other  by  participation  resulting  from  the  unity; 
BO  that  henceforth  no  act  or  suffering  of  the  body  is  without 
the  Boul,  no  act  or  paBsion  of  the  aoul  ie  without  the  body  ;  all 
actd  and  paseions  are  pereonni,  pertaining  to  the  whole  man. 
Though  this  or  that  be  rtlatii^y  according  to  one  or  other 
nature,  it  ib  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other:  "My  soul 
cleaveth  to  the  dust  "  and  "  My  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living 
God."  The  hnman  body  has  actual  properties,  in  virtue  of  its 
anion  with  spirit,  which  are  utterly  different  from  and  beyond 
what  matter,  merely  as  matter,  can  possibly  have.  Because 
this  great  truth  has  been  ignored,  philosophy  stands  helpless 
before  the  question,  How  the  soul  can  receive  impressions  by 
the  body?  The  attempts  of  the  greatest  of  thinkers  to  solve 
this  problem  seem  more  like  burlesques,  than  serious  efforts. 
The  personal  unity  of  man  alone  solves  the  mystery.  No  theory 
but  this  can  meet  the  facts  of  our  being.  None  but  this  can 
avoid  tbc  two  shoals  of  Absolute  Idealism  and  Alwolitte  Ma- 
terialism. "The  soul,"  says  Tcrtiillian,*  "is  not,  by  itself, 
man,  nor  is  the  flesh,  without  the  soul,  man.  Man  is,  as  it 
were,  the  clasp  of  two  conjoinc)!  sulratances. "  "  Man,"  says  a 
work  attributed  to  Augustine,  though  evidently,  in  part,  of 
later  date,t  ^'consists  of  twOBnbBtanocs,BOul  and  flesh  :  the  soul 
with  reason,  the  flesh  with  its  senses,  which  schi«}8,  however,  the 
flesh  does  not  put  into  activity  (movetl,  without  the  fellowship 
(Boeietate)  of  the  soul,"  "The  soul,"  says  the  same  anelent 
book,  J  "  ia  so  united  to  the  flesh,  that  it  is  one  pers<in  with  the 
flesh.  Of  God  aa  author,  bouI  and  flesh  become  one  individual, 
one  man:  hence,  what  is  proper  to  each  nature  remaining  safe, 
that  is  adde<l  to  the  flesh,  which  is  of  the  soul,  and  that  is 
added  to  the  soul,  whit-h  is  of  the  flesh  ;  according  to  the  unity 
cf  person,  not  according  to  the  diversity  of  nature.  What, 
therefore,  is  proper  to  each,  is  common  to  l>oth ;  proper  ac- 
cording to  nature,  common  according  to  person," 

But  if  the  body  awaunied  by  the  soul  has  a  new  range  of 
properties,  which  give  it  a  dejicndcnt  exaltation,  how  niueh 
more  may  we  e.tpect  that  when  these  conjoint  naturea,  form- 
al)* Ki-niirrrot.  Citrnis.  t  fit  Spirit,  ■(  Anim.,  C.  111. 
}  Aufiiulini  Opera,  VI.,  App.  810.     Ubcr  Je  Spirii.  cl  .Animi.,  C.  XLI. 
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iDg  a  hnnian  natnre,  are  taken  into  personal  anion  with  tk 
divine,  there  ehall  be  a  real  ■personal  participation  by  that 
human  nature  in  the  attribatea  of  the  divine.     And  if  we  msf 
thuH  argue  from  the  body  that  is,  the  natural  body,  hov 
greatly  is  the  argament  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  this  same 
body,  in  its  exalted  attributes,  ae  glorified  at  the  resurrection, 
is  so  perfect  an  organ  of  the  spiritual,  so  conformed  to  tde 
spiritual  in  its  nnity,  that  St.  Paul  calls  it  "  sptritnal  body." 
Xow  Christ's  body  is  a  spiritual  body,  and,  by  means  of  the 
spirit  whose  organ  it  is,  exercises  spiritual  functions ;  Chhsta 
body  is  a  divine  body  by  means  of  the  divine  person  it  inear- 
niites,  and  through  that  person  exercises  divine  powers.    A 
"  spiritual  body  "  is  not  a  spirit  which  is  a  body,  nor  a  body 
which  is  a  spirit,  but  a  true  body,  eo  pure,  so  exalted  in  iu 
properties  and  in  its  glory,  that  it  is  more  like  our  preeeut  cod- 
oeptions  of  spirit  than  it  is  like  ordinary  matter,  and  is  thereby 
fitted  to  be  the  absolute  organ  of  the  spirit.     If  we  can  limit 
the  properties  of  a  spiritual  body  by  what  we  think  we  know 
of  a  natural  body,  the  whole  representation  of  the  apostle  is 
made  void.    "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  [is  not  yet  manifested] 
what  we  shall  be,"  but  it  is  most  certain  that  our  conceptiooB 
of  it  are  far  more  likely  to  fall  below  the  truth  than  to  rise 
above  it. 

It  becomes  us  theo  to  be  modeet  in  our  affirmatioD  as  to 
what  it  is  possible  for  God  to  do  eveu  with  our  natural  bodies. 
Much  more  should  we  be  modest  in  affirming  what  may  be  the 
possibilities  of  a  body  forming  oue  part  of  a  divine  person. 
Let  us  acknowledge  that  we  can  no  more  comprehend  how  a 
8}iirit,  even  God  himself,  shonld  be  entire  in  more  than  one 
place  at  one  time,  than  we  can  conceive  of  a  body  thus  present 
All  thinkers  acknowledge  that  in  the  actual  coaception,  the 
definite  framing  to  the  mind  of  the  presence  alike  of  body  or 
spirit,  there  is  an  invincible  necessity  of  connecting  locality 
with  it.  Now  the  presence  of  spirit  demonstrates  that  pr«- 
ence  and  locality  are  neither  identical  nor  inseparable ;  and  if 
the  argument,  that  they  seem  so,  is  demonstrative  as  to  body, 
it  is  equally  so  as  to  spirit ;  but  if  it  be  granted  that  this  seem- 
ing identity  is  false  as  regards  spirit,  then  it  may  be  false  as 
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regards  body.  PbiloBophy  never  has  deterniinod  what  epaco 
is  —  nvvor  tiaa  determined  that  it  has  an  actual  being  —  but  be 
•puce  what  it  may,  tbe  tact  that  our  own  ioul»  are  in  our 
bo<1ie8,yct  itiocal,  Hbows  that  tbt-re  !«  no  i;outnidiotioD  in  the 
idea*  of  being  in  opaoc,  in  locuLity,  yet  not  liaving  locality 
in  it. 

While,  aa  regards  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ, 
we  can,  in  both  caset),  deRne  the  genrml  kind  of  preaence,  we 
vannot  de6ne  in  either  the  Bpez-ijir  mcxle.  It  is  so  in  the  doc- 
trine of  tbo  Trinity :  we  define  the  gvuoral  kind  of  unity  and 
threefold iK'^,  but*  not  the  inode.  We  may  thoroughly  know 
up  to  a  certniii  i>oint  what  a  tiling  is  not,  and  yet  lie  wholly 
ignorant  l»eyond  a  certain  other  point  what  it  is.  We  may 
know  that  a  distant  object  is  not  a  house,  not  a  man,  not  a, 
mnantain,  bat  be  wholly  ignorant  what  it  is,  or  we  may  know 
what  it  is  without  knowing  huic  it  is.  In  tbe  great  raysteriea 
wa  can  know  that  they  are  not  this  or  that.  We  may  know 
farther,  to  a  ccrluin  extent,  icfiat  tbey  are  (their  kind,)  but  the 
mode  of  their  Iwing  in  oxuludud  from  our  knowledge  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  myeteric«.  If  we  knew  that,  they  would 
be  mysteries  no  more. 

Now  tbo  whole  objection  to  tbe  presence  of  Christ's  body 
asEuniea  a  certain  "  quo  motlo"  —  starts  with  tbe  assumption 
that  Christ's  body  is  limiti.'d  an  ours  is,  and  that  our  doctrine 
awumee  that  it  is  present  in  mo/le  atid  kind  as  oura  is  —  1>oth 
Ofwuniplions  being  absolutely  false.  Itotwoen  the  kind  of  pres* 
ence  which  Christ's  body  has  in  the  finpper  and  that  which 
our  body  has  in  the  world,  there  ia  a  parallel  in  some  part,  bat 
not  in  all ;  but  aa  to  tbe  UODS,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
parallel  whatever. 

VI.  There  arc  several  questions  in  the  metaphytie  of  this  doc- 
trine which  arc  entirely  distinct,  yet  are  often  confounded  ;  and 
as  a  result  of  this  confusion,  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  true  pro«cnce  Is 
thought  to  l>c  encumbered  with  the  same  metaphysical  contra- 
dictions as  the  ligment  of  tranfluhstantiatlon. 

The  lirat  question  is,  do  altrihntes,  q^iialities,  or  tuxidenlt  infin-e 
in  sHfist'inrf?  To  this  the  true  reply  is,  They  do.  No  ^Mntct 
attribute,  quality,  or  accident  can  have  an  objective  existence. 
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Second.  Is  the  reason  of  quality  in  the  Bubstance,  bo  that 
esBentially  different  qualttiea  prove  eesentially  different  snb- 
Btauces,  and  eeeentially  different  eubatances  must  have  essen- 
tially different  qualities  ?    The  answer  is  affirmative. 

Third.  Does  the  character  of  a  quality,  as  determined  by  the 
subBtance,  have  a  real  correspondence  with  the  phenomenon  in 
which  the  human  mind  is  cognizant  of  the  quality  ?  The 
answer  is,  Yea, 

If  these  answers  be  tenable,  then  the  doctrine  of  trausub- 
Btantiation  goes  to  the  ground  ;  for  it  aBsumes  that  the  quali- 
ties of  bread  and  wine  do  not  inhere  in  bread  and  wine,  and 
may  consequently  exist  abstractly  from  bread  and  wine:  not 
only  that  a  something  which  is  not  bread  and  wine  may  have 
all  their  qualitiee,  but  that  a  nothing,  a  non-essence,  may  have 
all  their  qualities.  This  theory,  which  is  practically  so  materi- 
Ti.oyociion:iii.i*''^'"gt''in8out speculatively  into  nihilism.  Itas- 
tiie  King  iiii*  of  BumcB  that  the  reason  of  the  qualities  of  bread  and 

ugnniPnt  can  b»,,  ,_  ^  /.  ^  i  i- 

Brgod  for  tnn-  wme  IS  uot  m  the  substance  oi  bread  and  wine ; 
"'"""""""'■  and  that,  consequently,  the  connection  is  purely 
arbitrary  ;  that  the  reason  of  the  qualities  of  body  and  blood 
is  not  in  the  anbstance  or  nature  of  body  and  blood,  and  that 
consequently  there  is  no  reason  in  the  essential  nature  of  things 
why  all  bread  should  not  have  the  qualities  of  human  body  and 
all  body  the  qualities  of  bread.  If  the  seeming  loaf  of  bread 
may  be  Christ's  body  really,  the  seeming  body  of  Christ  might 
have  been  really  a  loaf  of  bread.  We  may  be  in  a  world  in 
which  nothing  that  seems  is  in  correspondence  with  what  is. 
The  innocent  family  which  thinks  that  it  is  eating  bread  is 
indulging  in  cannibalism,  and  some  unfortunate  wretch  is  hung 
on  supposition  of  his  having  committed  murder,  when,  in  fact, 
what  he  plunged  Ins  knife  iuto  was  but  a  loaf  of  bread,  clothed 
with  the  accidents  of  a  man.  Transubstautiation  unsettles 
the  entire  ground  of  belief  and  thought,  and  conflicts  with  the 
veracity  of  Qod  in  nature,  as  it  does  with  His  testimony  ta 
His  Word. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  not  one  of  these  metaphys- 
ical difficulties  connects  itself  with  the  doctrine  of  the  true 
sacramental  preseuce.     It  grants  that  all  the  attributes  of 
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bread  inhere  in  the  bread,  and  all  the  attributes  of  Christ's 
body  inhere  in  His  body:  fie  reason  of  this  inherence  is  not 
arbitrary  ;  but  bread  has  its  qualities  because  it  ia  bread,  and 
body  has  its  qualities  because  it  ia  body ;  bread  cannot  have 
the  quatitiee  of  body  becauae  it  is  not  body,  and  body  cannot 
have  the  qualities  of  bread  because  it  is  not  bread  ;  and  the 
phenomena  by  which  the  mind  recognizes  the  presence  of  bread 
and  body  correspond  with  the  qualities  of  each,  so  that  the  real 
phenomenal  evidences  of  bread  are  proofs  of  true  bread,  and  the 
phenomenal  evidences  of  body  are  proofs  of  true  body.  So  far, 
then,  it  ia  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence  is  ia 
perfect  accord  with  the  aound  metaphyeic  with  which  the  doc- 
trine of  transubatantiation  conflicts.  But  it  will  be  urged  that 
the  difficulty  remains  that  the  phtnomenal  evideTwea  of  the 
presence  of  true  body  are  wanting  in  the  Supper,  and  that  our 
doctrine  is  so  far  in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the  senses, 
equally  with  the  Romish.  This  difficulty,  which  has  often 
been  triumphantly  urged,  baa  really  no  force.  The  SGnses 
may  be  competent  to  decide  on  the  presence  and  reality  of 
what  is  offered  to  them,  but  may  be  incompetent  to  decide 
whether  a  thing  is  really  present,  which  does  not  come  within 
their  sphere.  That  I  see  the  furniture  in  ray  room  ia  proof 
that  there  is  furniture  there;  but  that  I  do  not  ace  the  air  in 
my  room  is  no  proof  that  air  is  not  there.  That  I  ace  the 
bread  in  the  Supper  ia  proof  that  bread  is  there ;  but  that  I  do 
not  see  the  body  is  no  proof  that  the  body  is  not  there.  But, 
says  the  objector,  if  the  body  be  there,  it  must  be  clothed  with 
the  essential  attributes  of  body,  auch  as  viaibility  and  tangi- 
bility. You  would  see  it  and  touch  it,  if  it  were  there,  on 
your  own  principles  that  properties  inhere  in  aubstunce.  The 
theological  answer  to  this  ia,  that  this  objection  assumes  the 
natural  presence  of  a  natural  body  per  se,  while  the  doctrine 
to  which  it  professca  to  be  an  objection  is,  that  there  ia  s 
Bupematurol  presence  of  a  aupernatural  body  through  the 
divine,  with  which  it  ia  one  person.  The  metaphysical  answer 
ia,  that  though  the  properties  which  become  known  phenome- 
nally, inhere  in  sulmtance,  the  same  aubatance,  under  different 
conditions,  exhibits  diflerent  properties.     I  take  a  compound 
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anbatance  which  we  call  ice :  it  is  visible,  tangible,  hard,  and 
very  cold.    If  it  is  strack,  it  retaniB  a  soand.    It  will  oot  take 
fire,  and  puts  out  lire,  and  occupies  in  apace  a  few  inches.    It 
meltB  and  flows,  and  becomes  warm ;  it  occnpies  lese  space;  it 
still  will  not  take  fire,  hot  puts  out  fire  —  still  visible,  still 
tangible,  still  audible  on  a  stroke,  and  can  be  tasted.    I 
increase  its  temperature  to   a   certain  point,  and  it  becomeB 
inviaible,  intangible,  intensely  hot,  inaudible ;  its  volume  has  in- 
creaeed  to  betweeu  sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen  hundred  cnbic 
inches  for  every  cubic  inch  ae  water.    From  its  passivity  it 
has  become  a  force  of  the  most  tremendous  potency,  rivalliog 
in  its  awful  energy  the  lightning  and  the  earthquake.    The 
developed  qualities  of  the  substance  which  we  first  saw  as  ice, 
bear  thousands  swiftly  over  land  and  water,  or,  baratiug  thdr 
barriers,  carry  death  and  destruction  with  them.     But  science 
takes  this  substance  and  divides  it  into  its  elements.    One  of 
these  is  hydrogen.     The  heavy  mass  of  lee  has  yielded  the 
lightest  of  all  known  bodi^;  the  extinguisher  of  combustion 
has  given  a  substance  of  high  inflammability ;  the  hard  baa 
yielded  one  of  the  few  gases  which  have  never  been  liquefied. 
The  other  element,  oxygen,  is  also  one  of  the  gases  which  have 
never  been  liquefied.     The  liquid  of  the  world  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  two  substances  which  cannot  themselves  be  lique- 
fied.    The  ice  has  no  magnetic  power,  the  oxygen  has.     Take 
the  oxygen  of  our  original  lumpof  ice,  and  introduce  the  hydro- 
gen of  tlio  same  lump  into  it  in  a  stream,  and  the  two  elements 
that  quenched  flame  sustain  it ;  or  bring  them  tc^ether  in  a  mass, 
and  apply  fire  to  them,  and  the  union  is  one  in  which  a  terrifio 
explosion  is  followed  by  the  reproduction  of  the  water  which, 
under  the  necessary  conditions,  may  becoiAe  ice  again.     The 
circle  has  been  run.     Now  if,  under  the  changed  conditions  of 
nature,  such  marvellous  phenomenal  changes  may  take  piaca 
in  connection  with  the  elements,  with  no  change  in  their  enb- 
etance,  who  can  say  how  far  other  changed  conditions  of  na- 
ture may  carry  other  Bubstauces  in  the  sphere  of  nature?    Yet 
more,  who  can  say  what  the  changed  conditions  in  the  snprem- 
est  sphere  of  omnipotence  may  eflect  pheuomenaliy  in  the 
sphere  even  of  the  natural,  and,  a  fortiori,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
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rapernutural?  Qoalities  iahere  in  Bulietance;  bat  aabstanoe, 
ander  i-kanged  eoaditions,  may  pnt  forth  uew  qualitiee,  or  in'M- 
dratc  all  the  qui>l)tic«  that  uru  objuctti  of  •oii»>.  That  which 
can  Ui  M-vu,  hauillud,  utiil  felt  as  a  body,  wv  may  justly  bclioro 
U  a  body ;  but  that  same  body  onder  diffrrent  eanditiom,  and 
at  Ihe  iriil  of  Uim  it  incarnates,  may  be  present,  yet  neither  be 
seen  nor  handled. 

It  is  not  logical  to  tay,  because  what  I  eee  ia  matter,  what  I 
do  not  8«e  is  not  matter.  Tb«  evn««»  only  show  ub  what  is,  not 
what  must  bo.  '-  Whul  \»  vi»iblu  U  luattvr,"  i«  logical :  "  what 
in  matter  is  vi»ibl«,**  is  sophistry.  "  What  bears  all  Xhe  tests 
to  wbicli  tho  senses  <>.au  eabject  a  true  bo<ly  h  a  true  body,"  is 
lo^cal :  "  what  is  a  true  body  must  bo  autiject  to  all  the  t«ats 
of  the  senses,"  is  sophistry.  What  bore  all  the  tests  of  all  the 
seoses,  as  water,  vae  fairly  proved  to  be  suirh  ;  but  the  anme 
water  passed  into  conditions  tti  which  it  was  att«)it«d  by  none 
of  the  MiiuHM,  yet  vtm  none  thii  less  water.  Ilvuce  our  seosca 
can  and  do  provv  that  there  U  bread  and  wine  in  tbo  Snppcr ; 
but  ihvy  do  not  and  catinot  prove  that  the  iKxly  and  bliKid  of 
Christ  are  not  there.  The  argument  of  tlie  sonaea  is  conclu* 
flive  against  traosnhatantiation,  hut  presents  nothing  whatever 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  true  preseoce. 

\^.  A  seventh  objection  often  urged,  ditferont  in  form  from 
some  of  the  others,  yet  eiaeiitiallr  one  with  tbom,  is,  that 
"  JesuB  declares  that  Ue  will  leave  the  n-orld,  and  has  left  the 
world;  therefore  Ue  is  not  present  at  Uie  Sapper."  To  tfan 
we  answer.  First,  that  if  the  expretutions  which  speak  of  the 
absence  of  Jotus  from  the  world  are  to  bo  prwscd  without 
the  Svriptaral  limitationa  as  to  the  nature  of  His  abeetioe, 
it  woald  follow  that  HU  divine  nature  is  also  til  om  Larii 
ahMnt ;  for  the*c  exiiruMtons,  tw  Iboir  force  what  '^"""*""   "T* 

'  lb    Bill     llB«      Ik* 

It  may,  always  refer  to  his  whole  person,  lie  never  >ntM. 
aays,  My  body  or  My  human  nature  will  go  away,  hut  "  /  go 
away."  Now  the  "  I  "  cxpretises  the  iiorson  ;  if,  therefore,  the 
phrasee  are  to  be  urged  in  euch  tashion  as  to  jircclude  any  sort 
o(  presence  of  Ills  human  nature,  they  will  equally  predude 
any  «ort  of  presence  of  His  divinity.  Co-prcsenoe,  that  io,  in- 
separable conjunction  of  tho  two  elements  of  a  jiersou,  is  tuit 
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ODly  an  essential  of  personality,  but  it  is  the  primary  eesentW 
element  —  such  an  element  as  is  presuppc^ed  in  every  other, 
and  without  which  the  peraoaal  union  could  not  exist.    It  is 
the  minimum,  not  the  maximum;  the  first,  not  the  laat,  de- 
mand of  personality.     But  the  objector  admits  that  Christ  is 
present  according  to  His  divinity,  and  must,  therefore,  admit 
that  He  is  present  according  to  His  humanity.     Secnnilly.  Oar 
Lord,  when  He  speaks  of  Hia  absence,  makes  it  antithetical, 
not  to  Hie  essential  presence,  but  simply  to  one  kind  of  that 
presence,  to  wit,  the  continually  visible  or  purely  natural.  So 
strongly  is  this  the  case,  that  after  Hia  resurrection,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  thoagh  yet  visibly  upon  earth.  He  was  even 
then  no  longer  in  the  old  relations,  He  speaks  of  Himaelf  as 
in  aome  senae  not  present  with  them :  "  These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you  while  Twos  yet  xcith  you."  (Luke  xxiv. 
44.)     Here  our  Lord,  after  giving  the  strongest  proof  that  He 
waa  then  present  bodily,  expreaaly,  over  againat  a  mere  prcBenee 
of  Hia  spirit,  or  disembodied  soul,  declares,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Ho  is  in  aome  sense  no  longer  with  them  ;  that  ia,  after 
the  former  manner,  and  in  the  old  relationa.     Already,  though 
on  earth,  he  had  relatively  left  them.    He  thus  teaches  ua  that 
there  may  be  an  absence,  even  with  the  most  positive  tokens 
of  natural  presence,  as  there  may  he  a  presence,  with  the  most 
positive  tokens  of  natural  absence.     The  incarnate  Son  of  God 
is  not  excluded  in  the  words,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
aake  thee."     He  conforms  to  hia  own  deacription  of  the  good 
shepherd,  aa  one  who  does  not  leave  the  sheep.  (John  x.  12.1 
When  He  says,  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come 
into  the  world,"  does  it  mean  that  he  so  came  forth  from  the 
Father  aa  no  more  to  be  present  with  Him,  and  so  came  into 
the  world  as  to  be  absent  from  heaven  (that  Son  of  man  who 
"  is  in  heaven,"  John  iii.  18)  ?    If  it  doea  not,  then,  when  He 
adds,  "  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father,"  it  does  not 
mean  that  He  so  leaves  the  world  as  to  be  no  more  present  in 
it,  and  so  goea  to  the  Father  aa  to  he  absent  from  Hie  Church. 
(John  xvi.  28.)     In  a  word,  all  the  declarations  in  regard  to 
Chnat's  absence  are  qualified  by  the  expressed  or  im^ied 
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that  tbe  abecnce  U  aftvr  a  certain  kind  or  raode  onlj  —  a 
relatiee  abeeuoe,  not  a  eubilaiitial  or  absolute  one.  Tlieiv  is  a 
rtlalice  leaving  in  bumau  reluttou^.  "A  mail  xl«iU  leavo 
hifl  father  and  motbcr,  and  clravu  to  bis  wife,"  and  yvi  ho 
may  rvniaiii  uitd«r  tbvir  roof;  L»  lwive«  th«i»  rcluti%-o1y,  iu 
rixing  into  thu  new  n4alioii.  As  rupreHuiitativca  of  the 
viu|>n.<iiK-4t  domestic  obligation,  the  parents  aro  l«ft;  for  bii 
eupn-iiK-«t  dom<^«tic  obligation  is  now  to  hiit  wifv.  Hence,  our 
Lord  dotM  not  make  tbv  autitbe«i«  be  shall  /core  pnrunta,  and 
yo  to  bis  wife,  bat  he  sliall  leafe  fiilber  and  mother,  and  shall 
eleare  to  bio  wife.  A  [Mutor  mny  le«ve  a  congregation,  as 
pciitnr,  and  yet  remain  in  it  an  a  meniher.  A  merchant  may- 
leave  a  firm,  yet  retain  the  room  be  liad  in  iheir  building.  Uut 
theaecaacsareuot  aimplyiiarallel.  They  illumrate  theargument 
a  fortiori. 

Tbe  presence  of  God  is  regarded  either  as  iiubatantiat  or  as 
operative  and  phenomenal.  The  substantial  may  exist  without 
the  phenomenal;  the  phenomenal  cannot  exist  without  tbe 
substantial.  God'n  «ulntantial  presence  is  alike  everywhere  — 
as  L-omjJvte  in  tbe  lowest  depths  of  hetl  as  in  the  highest  glory 
of  Leaven ;  as  perfect  in  the  foulest  dvn  of  heathen  orgies  as 
in  the  uscvmbly  of  saints,  or  on  the  tlirone  ln^foro  which  sera- 
phim veil  their  faces.  But  His  pbenoinenul  presence  varies 
Id  d^rees.  "Our  Father  who  iirl  i»  Henvtn,"  inarkit  llis 
purest  phunomonul  presence,  as  making  that  Home  to  which 
our  hearts  aspire.  As  there  is  phenomenal  preaencCfSO  is  tbera 
pbenonieiial  abseuoe ;  benee,  Ooil  hiniiielf  is  frequently  repre* 
Miitet]  in  Scripture  as  withdrawing  Iliinm>lf,  and  as  aliseni, 
though,  in  His  essence,  lie  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  absent  from 
any  part  of  the  Universe.  The  absence  of  Ood  is,  ao  to  ajieak, 
a  relative  absence,  a  phenomenat  absence ;  the  tokens  of  Pmvi- 
dence  or  grace  by  which  this  preeetice  was  actualized,  not  only 
to  faith,  but  even  to  experience,  are  withdrawn.  So  tbe  natu. 
ral  phenomenal  tokens  of  tbe  presence  of  the  undivided  Christ 
are  witbdrawu,yi-t  \»  Ue  substantially  still  presont,  and  as  (has 
present  is  operative  in  tbe  superoatural  phenomena  of  Hit 
grace. 

Thinily.  Just  as  explicitly  as  Christ,  tbe  whole  Christ,  t»  sm4 
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to  be  abeent,  is  He  sfSrme)!  to  be  preeent:  "Wbere  two  «■ 
three  are  gathered  together  in  m^  name,  there  am  I  in  tb« 
midst  of  them."  (Matt,  xviii.  20.)  "  Lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,— 
all  the  days, — even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matt,  xxviii. 
20.)     "  K  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words :  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode*with  him."  (John  xiv.  23.)     The  light  of  His  pres- 
ence shone  around  Saul,  and  the  words  of  His  voice  fell  npoo 
Saul's  ear.  (Acte  ii.  4-7  ;  xxii.  6-11.)   "The  night  following" 
Paul's  appearing  before  the  council, "  the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and 
said.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul,  for  as  tboa  hast  testified  of  me 
in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Home."  (Acts 
xxiii.  11.)   Christ  "filleth  all  in  all."  (Eph.i.  23.)   Hei8"int** 
midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks ;  vxdketh  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand;  and  the  seven  can- 
dlesticks are  the  seven  churches,  and  the  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches."  (Rev.  i.  18  ;  ii.  20 ;  iii.  1.)   The 
glory  of  Christ  ruling  without  vicars  had  been  seea  even  by 
the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  Jehovah  bad  said  to  David's 
son,  who  was  David's  Lord,  "  Rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine 
enemies."  (Psalm  ex.  2.) 

If,  then,  it  be  logical  to  say  the  Scriptnre  declares  He  is 
gone,  therefore  He  is  not  here,  it  is  equally  logical  to  say  the 
Scripture  affirms  that  He  is  here,  therefore  He  is  not  gone. 
Both  are  meant,  relatively,  and  both  are  true,  relatively.  Both 
are  equally  true  in  the  sense,  and  with  the  limitation  which 
Scripture  gives  to  both  ;  both  are  untrue  in  the  sense  which  a 
perverse  reason  forces  upon  thera.  It  is  true  both  that  Christ 
is  gone,  and  that  He  is  here ;  he  is  gone,  phenomenally.  He  is 
here,  substantially.  It  is  false  that  Christ  is  either  gone  or 
here,  as  the  carnal  mind  defines  His  presence  or  Uis  absence. 
Absent  in  one  sense,  or  respect.  He  is  present  in  another ;  both 
senses  being  equally  real,  though  belonging  to  different  spheres 
of  reality.  The  one  belongs  to  the  reality  of  the  natural,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  senses;  the  other  belongs  to  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  sphere  of  faith. 

Fourthly.  If  it  be  urged  that  Christ  "  ascended  into  heaven" 
therefore  He  is  not  on  earth,  we  reply,  He  not  only  has  ascended 
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lv«o,  bat,  nocordiug  to  the  apoatle,  Ue  has  pasned  through 

'tie  IienvonB  I  lleb  iv.  14'i,*  "la  iiindtt  higher  than  the  heaTens" 

(Ileb.  vii.  3G),  and  ha«  "  aw-ended  np  far  at'oiv  all  hearoos " 

(Eph.  %v.  10);  bnt,  with  the  apostle,  we  add,  not  that  Ue  may 

desert  ull  thingti,  cr  he  al»ent  from  thoai,bat  "that  ITt*  might 

fit!  »\\  tbiiiga."    One  of  the  grandest  pMaagee  in  Ciiiivmstom  f 

opous  the  true  sense  of  tbcao  worda :  "  Christ  (at  Hi*  Asc«ns!on) 

otiered  the  first  fruila  of  our  naluro  to  the  Fath«.T;  mid,  in  the 

Father's  eye,  bccuuM  of  the  glory  of  Him  wlio  oliV^rcI,  and  the 

parity  of  the  ofioriug,  the  gift  wa«  so  admirable  that  H«  received 

it  with  liis  own  hnndii,  and  placed  it  next  to  llimHelf,  and  said: 

*  Sit  Thou  at  ^ty  right  hand.*     Bat  to  iclkh  nature  did  (}o<t  aay, 

*Sit  ThoQ  at  Sly  right  hnndt'    To  that  very  natnre  which 

ird  the  words,  *  Dost  thou  art,  and  unto  duat  thoa  slialt 

^TBturn.'    Waa  it  not  eaoagh  for  that  nataro  to  pass  beyond  the 

heaveos?    Was  it  not  enough  for  it  to  stand  with  angele? 

Waa  not  such  a  glory  ineffable  ?    Bat  it  poMed  beyond  angcla, 

left  arcbangvls  behind  it,  passed  beyond  tbo  cherubim,  went 

up  high  over  the  svnipbim,  spi.>«dod  past  the  Priuoipaliticit,  uor 

atood  still  til]  it  took  poaseasion  of  the  Throne  of  the  Lord. 

I'Sant  thou  not  what  liotb  between  laid-hcaTeo  and  earth  T  Or, 

)nth«r,  let  ua  begin  at  the  loweat  part.    Seeat  tboo  not  what 

IS  the  space  between  hell  (adou)  and  earth,  and  from  earth  to 

boaven,  and  from  beaTon  to  the  upper  heaven,  and  from  that 

to  angels,  from  them  to  archangels,  from  theni  to  the  ponera 

I  abovo,  from  them  to  the  very  Throne  of  tho  King  ?    Through 

this  whole  space  and  height,  lie  bath  carried  our  nature." 

iKcDMESics:  "  Wiib  Ilia  uncloihod  Divinity  He,  of  old,  filled 

all  things ;  but,  incarnate,  he  descended  and  ascended,  that 

I  might  fill  all  things  according  to  IHs  flesh  (mota  sarkoe'." 

DPHTLACT :  ^  As  before  lie  had  filled  up  all  things  by  His 

diTinity,  He  might  now  fill  all  things,  by  rule  and  operation,  in 

I  Hia  flesh."  —  Grotius  :  "  That  is  above  the  air  and  ether,  which 

•Thit  )■  die  MmM  Tt»Am\mgU  lh«  pMMfv.  So  ih*  Vulg*!*  a^d  Anbl«: 
I  pM«nni  Caloi.  iTU  JUUa|le  tatkm  b  •  paMlSf  Ikrai^k  tht  bMtai;a.  tn  Hit 
I  •*»!»(  taf  Ik*  aOTM.)  Toa  Vt^vr:  Dwvh  4ie  lllRUial  |cfaacea.  StoU: 
IgaimcM.  AIUoU,OMaMr:  dl*  HIboi*)  diir«lidninf«.  t>«Wailai  l>Uiilur«b- 
I  (•gMBBta.    8a  tloKiiij|)it,  Bib)*  Csivn,  K07M,  Alford. 

t  U  JUoMUt.  b.  N.  J«<i  ClirUU.    OpMm,  IL  684. 
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region  is  called  the  thin)  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  ind 
in  the  plural '  heavena,'  and  by  pre-eminence  '  heaven,'  ActEii. 
34 ;  i.  10 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47 ;  Eph.  vi.  9."  Many  of  the  CalviDiBtic 
divinee  appeal  to  this  passage  aa  proving  the  omni^rewiux  of 
Christ,  and,  by  consequence,  His  Deity. 

But  if  Christ  has  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens.  He  hu 
ascended  according  to  the  body.  But  if  the  body  of  Cbriat 
has  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  by  the  processes  of  natural 
motion,  it  must  have  passed  witli  a  rapidity  to  which  that  of 
light  is  sluggish,  and  must  have  been  capable  of  enduring  pro- 
cesses  which  would  not  only  have  destroyed,  bat  utterly  dissi- 
pated, a  natural  body.  But  when  a  theory  which  calls  in 
nature  to  its  aid  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  a  human 
body,  fettered  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  natural  presence,  is  hur- 
ried at  a  rate  to  which  that  of  nearly  twelve  millions  of  mile* 
in  a  minute  is  slowness  itself,  it  asks  for  a  trust  in  nature, 
what  is  harder  to  the  mind  than  the  most  extreme  demaodB 
of  the  supernatural.  The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  whose 
distance  has  yet  been  measured,  is  about  twenty  billions  of 
miles  from  ua,  and  requires  three  and  a  third  years  for  its  light 
to  reach  us.  "  It  has  been  considered  probable,  from  recon- 
dite investigations,  that  the  average  distance  of  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  from  the  earth  is  886,000  radii  of  our  aonnsl 
orbit,  a  distance  which  light  would  require  15J  years  to  tra- 
verse ;  and,  further,  that  the  average  distance  of  a  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  (the  smallest  distinctly  seen  without  a  tele- 
scope) is  7,600,000  times  the  same  unit,  to  traverse  which, 
light,  with  its  prodigious  velocity,  would  occupy  raore  than 
120  years.  If,  then,  the  distances  of  the  majority  of  stare 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  so  enormously  great,  how  are  we 
to  estimate  our  distance  from  those  minute  points  of  light  dis- 
cernible only  in  powerful  telescopes?  The  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us  that  we  do  not  see  tbem  as  they  appeared  within  a 
few  years,  or  even  during  the  lifetime  of  mau,  hut  with  the 
rays  which  proceeded  from  them  several  thousands  of  yean 
ago."  *  "  The  distance  of  a  star  whose  parallax  is  1"  is  abont 
twenty  trillions  of  English  miles.     A  spiders  thread  l>efnre  the 

'iliuii's  AstraQomy,  quoUd  in  Chamber!'*  Encj-clopaJiB.     Arlicle  :  S(«ri. 
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eye  of  a  spectator,  &t  the  same  dietaaoe,  woald  suffice  to  cancel 
the  orbit  of  tlic  eartb  ;  ami  the  breadth  of  a  hair  would  blot 
out  the  whole  plaiielary  •yatem.  But  a  star  having  tliia  par- 
allax is  at  a  moderate  dUianoe  in  comparitoii  of  iunuinerable 
others,  in  which  no  parallactic  motion  whatever  can  be  distin- 
guished. Supposing  the  distance  of  one  of  them  to  be  only  a 
thousand  timoe  gn-ator,  a  ray  of  light  darted  from  it  would 
travel  between  3,000  and  4,000  years  before  it  reached  the 
eartb  ;  and  if  the  star  were  annihilated  by  any  sudden  convul- 
•iou,  it  would  appear  to  shine  in  it«  proper  pluoe  during  that 
immense  period  after  it  had  been  extinguiiihed  from  the  face 
of  the  heavens.  Puntuing  Bpcctilationa  of  ibis  kind,  we  may 
conceive,  with  Huygens,  that  it  ia  not  impmisible  that  there 
may  exist  stars  placed  at  suoh  enormoos  distanoea  that  thtnr 
light  baa  not  yet  reached  the  earth  since  their  creation."  • 

Now,  if  tbo  prosenct*  of  Christ  is  merely  local,  if  Uo  is  above 
all  honvens  only  by  confinement  to  one  plaoe.Uia  ascension  to 
this  one  place  inrolvca  something  which  may  claim  to  be  natu- 
ral, but  which  ia  really  sapor-superuatural.  If  the  doctrine 
of  the  nupcrnatural  ininlee  faith,  the  figment  of  the  aupei^ 
sTipemntnral  demands  crednlity.  Calvin  interprets  "abora  all 
heavens"  as  meaning  "beyond  this  created  universe.  The 
heaven  in  which  Christ  is,  is  a  ftace  above  all  the  spheres. . .  . 
Christ  is  distant  from  us  by  interval  of  space  ...  for  when 
it  ia  said  above  all  the  heavens,  it  involves  a  distance  beyond 
that  of  the  circamforeoce  beneath  son  and  stars,  and,  ooose- 
quenlly,  beyond  that  of  the  entire  fabric  of  the  visible  Uni- 
verse," 

VIII.  Another  shape  which  the  same  objection  takes  is: 
^Christ  nittcth  at  the  right  band  of  U<^,  and  therefore  He  is  not 
on  earth."  This  assumes  that  the  "  right  hand  of  God  "  is  a 
looility;  and  to  this  it  is  loffieiont  to  reply,  by  asking  the 
question,  If  the  right  hand  of  God  be  a  place,  in  what  |J«os 
is  God's  left  hand?  Where  is  the  place  that  God's  right  hand 
is  nolf  If  God's  right  hand  means  place  ai  all,  it  means,  not 
oiu  place,  but  all  plaoe.     If,  moreover,  Christ's  human  nature 

•  EBerel«|<*Ji>  Briiuiaic*  (Bi|kih  •dliios).  Art.;  Aair«B0B7,  It.  SL 
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cannot  be  on  earth,  becaoae  it  eitteth  at  "  Ood's  right  hand,' 
neither  can  His  "diviDe"  nature  be  preaeat,  for  the  earns 
reaaoD ;  for  Christ  sita  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  His  wbols 
Tiii-ohj^iioB.  P«"o°.  «i"i  according  to  6oM  natarea.  If  to  sit  at 
ckfMii  uo«.'*  Qod's  right  band  involves  the  limitations  of  locaU 
ity,  then  the  divine  natare  of  Chriet  cannot  be  there. 
But  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod  baa  no  reference  what- 
ever to  locality.  To  sit  at  the  right  band  of  a  king  is  a 
Biblical  idiom  for  participation  in  the  office,  prerogatives,  and 
honor  of  a  king.  "  To  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod  "  means, 
therefore,  "  to  be  in  that  condition  of  plenary  divine  glory, 
tniyeety,  and  doioinion  which  belongs  to  Ood,"  We  invert  the 
argument,  therefore:  we  say,  Christ  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  therefore  He  is  here.  God  is  not  mutilated  nor  divided ; 
He  is  without  parts  (impartibilis,  Aug.  Conf.,  Art.  I.).  Wbere- 
ever  God  is,  Hib  right  band  is  ;  wherever  His  "  right  hand  " 
is.  He  is  ;  therefore  the  "  right  band  of  God,"  so  far  as  the 
question  of  presence  is  involved,  is  everywhere.  His  throne  is 
as  wide  as  the  Universe!  The  "  hollow  of  His  hand  "holds 
creation!  He  who  sits  at  God's  right  band  is  omnipresent, 
jnst  as  he  who  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  an  earthly  mon- 
arch is  "  ipso  facto  "  where  that  monarch  is.  When  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead,  He  said, "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth ; "  but  the  power  of  "  presence  "  is  a  primary 
part,  a  necessary  clement  of  all  power  or  omnipotence  ;  that  is, 
omnipresence  and  omnipotence  so  cohere  that  no  being  can 
have  one  of  them  without  having  both ;  and  as  Jeeua  says  this 
power  is  given  to  Him,  it  must  have  been  given  to  Him  as 
inaR,  for,  as  God,  He  held  it  essentially  and  necessarily.  Jesua 
Chriet  our  adorable  Lord  is  not  only  essentially  omnipotent 
and  essentially  omnipresent  as  God,  but  is  personally  omnipo- 
tent and  personally  omnipresent  in  that  human  nature  also 
which  has  been  taken  into  absolute  and  inseparable  unity  with 
the  divine.  All  objections  vanish  in  the  light  of  His  glorioos 
and  all-sufficient  person.  That  the  true  and  sapernatnral 
communion  with  his  Lord  in  His  "  Supper  "  —  which  is  the 
Christian's  hope  — fan  he,  rests  upon  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwelling  in  Christ  bodily ;  that  it  wiJi  be,  reata  upon  the 
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ftbBolute  trath  of  Him  who  cannot  doooire  ua.  He  wfao  is 
incarnate  God  can  do  ■)!  thing*:  Ho  who  in  the  Tratb  will 
fulfil  all  His  amuranccji. 

IX.  It  LtM  been  made  an  objection  that  the  Ftirmida  in  which 
theLntheni»theo1ogiAnfl,combiningdillerentcx[>rcMiousinth« 
eynilK>li<,  ti««iall}'  sot  forth  the  tnith  of  tho  presence,  is  not  w»r- 
ra[>ti.t],  cvon  if  the  Lnlheran  doctrine  be  true,  inaantucli  us 
the  Scriptare  doea  not  say  that  the  hodjr  of  Christ 
is  "  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread."  It  is  urged  that  ^^^^^^, 
we  oaght  to  adhere  to  the  Biblical  phrase,  nay,  tbat 
we  atterupt  to  aobetitate  for  a  Biblical  expression,  which 
allows  of  varioas  meamngs,  one  of  our  own,  which  can  have 
bat  one  sense.  It  has  been  asked,  If  our  Lord  meant  that 
His  body  was  to  bo  given  "in,  with,  and  under  the  bread," 
why  did  He  not  say  so  in  so  many  words?  Tbis  feeble 
sophistry  wo  hav«  tried  to  dispose  of,  in  a  general  way, 
in  A  previous  discussion.*  The  men  who  aige  it  have  their 
own  phraACM  by  which  they  ignore  the  direct  teachings  of 
the  word  of  God.  Let  any  man  admit,  without  equivoca- 
rion,  at  Ihf  very  Utttr  of  Seripturt  aasfrtr,  \.  lliat  what  Christ 
commands  as  to  take,  eat,  and  drink,  is  His  body  and  blood, 
and  II.  That  the  bread  we  break  is  the  communion  of  Hie 
body,  and  the  cup  we  bleaa  the  communion  of  His  blood,  and 
we  shall  have  no  quarrel  with  him,  as  we  are  sure  be  will  have 
none  with  ns,  about  the  phrase,  "in,  with,  and  under,"  which 
means  no  more  nor  lc««  than  the  Scripture  phraso.  Bread  and 
wine  are  there,  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  there ;  the  bread 
and  wine  communicate  the  body  and  blood;  that  is  what  the 
Scripture  says,  and  t\i\t,  and  no  more,  is  what  the  Church 
say*. 

The  implication  that  if  Christ  bad  us«d  the  phrase  current 
in  our  Church, tboscwho  now  rojecl  our  doctrine  would  have 
crebraood  it,  was  long  ago  noticed  and  answered  by  Luther. 
In  his  Greater  Confeftsion,  ho  says :  "  If  the  text  was,  In  the 
bread  is  my  body,  or.  With  the  bread,  or,  Undrr  the  bread, 
then  would  the  (iuiatica  have  cried, '  See  I  Christ  does  not  say, 
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The  bread  is  my  body,  bnt  In  the  bread  is  my  body.'  Qlodly 
would  we  believe  a  true  presence  if  He  bad  only  said,  *  This  is 
my  body.'  That  would  be  clear;  bat  He  only  says,  *^  the 
bread,  with  the  bread,  vnder  the  bread,  is  my  body.'  It  conae- 
quently  does  not  follow  that  His  body  is  there.  If  Christ  had 
said,  In  the  bread  is  my  body,  they  ooald  more  ptaasibly 
have  said,  Christ  is  in  the  bread  spiritually,  or  by  siguiScaoce. 
For  if  they  can  find  a  figare  in  the  words.  This  is  vty  body, 
much  more  coald  they  find  it  in  the  other  words.  In  the  bread 
is  my  body ;  for  it  is  a  clearer  and  simpler  ntterance  to  say 
This  ia  my  body  than  to  say  In  this  is  my  body."  Certainly 
it  is  a  stronger  affirmation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  to  say 
Christ  is  Qod,  than  to  say  God  is  in  Christ,  God  is  with  Christ, 
or  God  is  under  the  form  of  Christ. 

No  phraseology  can  be  framed  which  in  itfelf  will  shnt  np 
men  to  a  fixed  sense  who  are  determined  in  advance  not  to 
accept  that  sense.  The  history  of  the  terms  must  be  brought 
in,  in  snch  case,  to  silence,  if  it  cannot  convince.  Yet  even 
the  amplest  history  which  fixes  a  sense  beyond  the  cavil,  which 
is  restrained  by  an  ordinary  self-respect,  is  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  persistent  obstinacy  of  determined  perverseness. 
There  are  no  words  in  the  past  whose  sense  is  more  absolutely 
fixed  by  every  attestation  of  the  letter  and  the  history  than 
the  words  of  the  Tenth  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  those  clear  words,  and  of  that  ample  history, 
men  have  done  with  that  Article  just  as  they  have  done  with 
God's  word  ;  "The  body  and  blood,"  say  they, quoting  it,"are 
truly  present " —  that  is,  by  the  contemplation  of  faith — "  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine,"  as  symbols  of  an  absent  thing, 
and  "  are  imparted  "  figuratively,  spiritually,  and  ideally  "  to 
those  who  eat"  with  the  mouth  of  faith.  Hence  the  Confes- 
■ors  "  disapprove  of  those  who  teach  the  opposite  doctrine;" 
that  is,  disapprove  of  themselves  and  the  Church  they  repre 
tent:  "Wherefore  also  the  opposite  doctrine,"  to  wit,  the 
Lutheran  doctrine, "  is  rejected,"  and  the  Zwinglisn,  Baceriao, 
Calvinistic,  is  accepted.  We  are  making  no  humorous  ext^- 
geration.     The  Tenth  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  has 
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ACtiftlly  been  mftnipiiUted  in  sach  a  way,  b;  tb«  duu  whom 
Luther  characterizes,  m  to  mako  tbo  object  of  it  the  rejectiou 
of  the  faith  held  by  the  Lntberan  Church,  tho  viodicatioD  of 
h«r  enemit.'e,  and  the  staltificatioa  of  hor  fri«nd«. 

X.  Bat  it  is  argued  that  the  doctrine  vf  the  continual  personal 
prMCuco  vi  tbo  bunianity  of  Christ  annihilat«a  th«  rcry  theory 
it  is  intended  to  aid  ;  for  iu  making  the  body  of  Christ  always 
present,  erc-rynhcre,  it  renders  impoMible  any  B]ic«ial  presence, 
such  as  the  sacraineotal  presence  must  be  supposed  to  be. 
llenc«  it  would  follow  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  no  more  a 
communion  than  any  other  aup^ier  is,  and  "fAi'j  bread"  no 
more  than  any  other  bread,  tho  communion  <^  Christ's  tiody. 
This  objection,  if  honoetly  urged,  implies  a  oomplute  igtiorunoe 
ft  of  the  doctritio  of  the  true  presence.  The  substantial  preMnce, 
*  thouith  prcsuppoaed  in  the  sacramental,  is  not  simply  identical 
with  ii.  The  sacrsmental  presence  is  tbo  substantial  presence 
yraciousiy  operative,  in,  with,  and  ander  the  elements  divinely 
appointed  to  this  end.  Ood  is  everywhere  present,  yet  the 
Pagan  cannot  find  Him  for  want  of  the  divine  means  to  acto. 
sitze  that  presence.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  everywhere  present, 
hot  Hi!  can  be  found  only  in  His  Word  aud  the 
ordinances,  and  cannot  be  found  in  nature,  or  in 
may  hook  of  man.  The  divioe  oature  of  the  Soit  hmi 
of  (iod  is  peraonally  present  with  every  human  **** 
creatnrc,  nay,  is  in  every  t)eliever,  yet  no  man  thereby  becomes 
incarnate  Ood.  All  substantial  presenoe,  in  the  divine  economy, 
bacomes  operative  through  means.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  oo 
•xeeption  to  this  rule.  The  relatioa  of  tlic  supernatural  roility 
conveyed,  to  the  natural  «l«ment  convoying,  is  not  that  of 
mecbunical  union,  or  of  paasivs  ooprsssooe,  but  is  that  of  sacra- 

»  mental  union,  of  rWuntory  opsralivsnsss,  in  virtue  of  whicb 
the  ooosecratcd  elements  aro  tb«  media  of  a  oonuunnicatioti 
which  would  not  lake  place  without  them,  lleoos,  wbils  the 
generic,  eabstantial  presence  of  the  whole  Christ  ffrp^tuaUy 
eharaclerieea  Ills  stale  of  plenary  exercise  of  the  prerogatives 
of  ilis  nndirided  ilivintvhuman  person,  the  specific  operativs. 
oess  of  that  presence  which  renders  it  sacramental  is  dependent 
Dpon  Christ's  will,  and  is  con6t>ed  to  the  Supper.  "  Christ,"  says 
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tbe  Formnla  of  Concord,*  "  can  be  with  Hia  body.  .  .  «iA*r- 
ever  He  wills  (wo  er  will  —  nbicnnqae  volnerit),  and  there  eape- 
ciallj  where  He  has  promised  that  presence  in  Hia  word,  as  in 
Hia  Hoi  J  Supper." 

XI.  An  objection  is  nrged  by  Eabnia,  that,  "  according  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrine,  there  is  bnt  bread  and  wine,  not  the  bod; 
and  blood  of  Cbriat,  before  the  eating  and  drinking,"  and 
therefore  were  that  doctrine  true,  Christ  would  not  have  said. 
This  is  mj  body,  "but  wonld  have  had  to  say,  Thia  ia^ot'n; 
to  he  my  body  when  you  eat  it,"  Were  the  point  made  by 
Kabnie  correctly  made,  tbe  inference  justified  would  not  be 
that  tbe  doctrine  of  the  true  presence  is  untenable,  but  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  Uinitatinn  of  tbe  presence  to  the  act 
of  eating  and  drinking.  But  the  point  is  not  correctly  made. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Augsbarg  Confession  says,  "  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
XI  oij«iir.i.,  ""^  present  in  the  Supper,  and  there  communicated 
HothrnKi.cr.-  and  received,"  The  distinction  is  made  between 
ft^mwrJl^»ui  the  generic  presence  which  is  "  in  the  Supper,"  and 
""■  the  specific  participation  made  by  the  reception  of 

the  sacrament  imparted.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Supper, 
strictly  denned,  (that  is,  from  tbe  time  when  Christ's  consecrat- 
ing words  are  uttered  in  His  name  by  His  authority,)  to  its  end, 
(that  is,  until  the  last  communicant  bos  received  the  elements,) 
or,  in  other  words,  from  the  firat  time  to  the  last  "  in  the  Sup- 
per" in  which,  by  Christ's  authority,  it  is  declared,  "Thia  is 
Christ's  body,  This  is  Christ's  blood,"  that  of  which  this  affirma- 
tion is  made,  is  His  body,  and  is  His  blood.  When  He  said, 
Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,  undoubtedly  He  meant.  Take,  eat, 
because  it  is  My  body.  The  presence  of  the  body  in  the  order 
of  thought  precedes  the  command  to  Take,  eat,  tboagh  in  point 
of  time  they  are  absolutely  simultaneous.  He  imparts  His 
presence  that  there  may  be  a  reason  for  the  sacramental  eating. 
But  He  imparts  it  with  Hia  word,  by  whose  omnipotent  force 
the  element  becomes  a  sacrament.  Therefore,  when  He  apeaks, 
we  know  it  is  done.  The  mathematical  moment  need  not 
concern  us.     We  know  tbe  sacramental  moment.     Bnt  tbe 
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presence  of  the  body  ia  not  mechanical,  bat  voluntary;  U  it 
conditioned  on  the  strict  obserration  of  the  eftsentials  of  the 
iostitntioa.  The  body  ia  prceent  for  Bacraniental  inipartation, 
and  if  the  object  of  the  external  act  of  ooneecration  preludes  the 
eommHnion.  if  Ihe  clemente  arv  merely  to  l>e  reserved  or  carried 
about  in  proccusioa  for  worahip,  there  is  no  reaaon  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  eacrainental  precence  of  Cbrist'e  tmdy  what- 
ever. 1  leiicc  the  cniphnsU  of  the  Co»fe«siou,  "  iVi  the  Supper," 
cnttinir  otf  iti  one  direction  an  objection  like  that  of  Kahuia, 
and  in  another  the  Komioh  abuw  of  the  rewrvution,  procea- 
aion,  and  wornhip  asAOcinted  with  the  elenietilii. 

In  the  Formula  of  Concord  "  the  error  of  the  Romiah  Ohorcb 
ia  defined  aa  this:  "They  feign  that  the  body  of  CbrisC  is 
present  under  the  apeciee  of  bread,  even  ouiMde  of  tht  conduct* 
ing  of  the  Supper  (to  wit,  when  the  bread  ia  abut  op  in  the  pyx, 
or  Carrie"!  about  aa  a  ahow  and  object  of  worahip).  For 
nothing  hii«  the  character  of  a  eacrameiit  outvide  of  God'a 
command,  and  the  use  to  which  it  hoa  been  np)>o)uted  by 
Christ."  This  impliea  that  within  the  entire  conducting  of 
the  Sapper,  properiy  ao  called,  as  diatinct  from  the  mere  pr«- 
liminariea,  or  the  things  following  it,  the  body  of  Christ  ia 
asonuneotally  present;  and  the  principle  that  nothing  baa  a 
aacrameiital  character  apart  from  the  divine  command  and 
uno,  i»  propi-Hy  limited  by  its  uutithoaia  to  Ihu  ubusca  of  the 
Koiiiish  Church.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lulherau  Clturch  is, 
th:it  tlie  enenimental  prr«enc«  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
btgins  with  the  Ix^inning  of  the  Hupper,  aud  ends  with  the 
md  of  the  riuppcr.  The  presence  doea  not  dtpend  apon  the 
individoal  eating;  the  eating  simply  actaalizes  a  prenenca 
existing;  that  presence  ia  ronchsafed  on  condition  that  the 
divine  cMeatiaia  of  the  iDStitutioD  be  olisorvcd.  "As  to  the 
consecration,  we  believe,  teach,  and  confeM,  that  the  prusenc* 
of  the  iKHly  and  blood  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  Almighty 
power  of  oar  Lord  Jeaua  Christ.  .  ,  The  words  of  the  instita* 
tion  are  by  no  means  to  bt  omitted.  .  .  The  blesMng  {\  Cor. 
X.  16)  takes  place  through  the  repetition  of  the  words  of 
Christ."  t    "  The  true  presence  is  produoed,  not  by  tlu  eating, 
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or  the  futh  of  the  commnnicants,  bat  rii&pl]'  and  aoXsAj  bf  thi 
power  of  Almightj  God,  and  th«  word,  inetitation,  and  ordi- 
DatioD  of  oar  Lord  Jmob  Chriat.  For  thoea  moat  true  and 
omnipoteiit  words  of  Jesos  ChriBt,  wbicli  He  epake  at  tba 
ori^nal  inBtitation,  were  not  only  efficacionB  in  that  first 
Bopper,  but  their  power,  virtae,  and  efficacy  abide  tbrongb  all 
time;  eo  that  in  all  places  where  the  Zjord'i  Supper  is  cel^ 
brated  io  accordance  with  Christ '■  inatitatioD,  hj  rirtae  of  aod 
in  the  power  of  those  words  which  Christ  spake  at  the  first 
Bnpper,  His  body  and  blood  are  truly  present,  communicated, 
and  receired."  *  Luther  says,  *'  When  (wenu-quando),  accord- 
ing  to  His  command  and  institatioa  in  the  administratioD  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  we  Bay, '  This  is  My  body,'  thtn  (so-tuni)  it 
jA  His  body."  t  "  Melancthon  defines  the  aacrameotal  action 
relatively  to  what  is  without,  that  is  over  against  the  inclosion 
and  carrying  abont  of  the  Sacrament;  he  does  not  divide  it 
against  itself,  nor  define  it  against  itself."  %  In  a  word,  nnleea 
the  sacramental  action  is  entire,  as  Christ  ordained  it,  Ilis 
sacramental  presence  will  not  be  vouclisafed  at  all ;  if  it  be 
entire.  Ilia  presence  is  given  from  its  begiuning  to  its  end.  If 
it  be  argued,  in  a  little  sophistical  spirit,  that  we  cannot  tell 
till  the  distribution  whether  the  action  will  be  complete,  it  is 
enough  to  reply  that  we  have  all  the  assurance  that  we  have 
in  any  case  of  moral  certainty.  Christ  himself  knows  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  At  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the 
Supper,  the  minister  need  not  fear  to  assert,  nor  the  people  to 
believe,  the  very  words  of  Christ,  in  their  simplest  literal  force. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  bat  is,  when  Christ  says  it  is. 

XII.  The  most  extraordinary  charge  against  the  Lutheran 

doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  that  made  by  Boman  Catholics 

and  by  some  of  the  Anglican  Hieh  Church  school, 

Xn.  ObjKlloa.  .^     ,  ,      T       1  I  •  1  -1     - 

nm  ib>  Aoetriio  to  Wit,  that  tho  Lutheran  doctrine,  while  it  asserts 

Liih!I^a'°i""  *^*  objective  character  of  tbe  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  is  able  to  make  very  little  use 

•  FormuU  Cooflorf.  663,  7*,  76. 
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I  o(  the  prcHcnM— in  fact,  might  do  as  well  provticalljr  wUhont 
i(.  The  objection  urged,  rirtnslly  i»  that  the  doctrine  of  justi. 
fictttion  by  faith  nmki»  null  the  benefits  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
as  involving  a  true  proaence. 

On  the  ^neral  question  of  the  efficacy  of  eacraments,  Cbem> 
nits*  has  espreaeed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  bis  usual 
judgment :  '*  If  regard  bo  bad  to  the  nocawary  dis-  c_^  ,, 
tioction,  the  explanation  is  not  difficult  as  to  the  »v«a>s7<i(ik* 
mode  in  which  God  docs  confer  grace  and  tho  sac>  ** 

ramcnu  do  not  confer  it?      God   the  Father  reconciles  the 
world  unto  Himself,  accept*  believers,  not  imputing  their  trea- 
I  |MUM«  unto  iliem.    C\>rtainly  the  dacraments  do  not  confer 
.  grave  in  this  manner,  lu  (lod  the  Father  Uiniself  does.     Christ 
is  our  peace.     The  death  of  Christ  is  our  reconciliation.     We 
are  justified  by  Ilia  blood.     The  blood  of  Christ  closnevtb  us 
from    all   ein.     He   was   raised   again   for   our    justiticalion. 
Assuredly  Baptism  does  not  purge  away  our  sins  in  that  mao- 
iter  in  which  Cbnut  llims(<lf  doM.     Thoro  is  tho  Holy  Spirit's 
own  proper  efficacy  in  the  oonforring  and  application  of  grac«, 
I  And  the  sacrarnvnts  are  oortaioly  not  to  be  pot  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  ha  r^mrded  as  conferring 
graoo  io  an  equal  and,  in  fact,  an  identical  respect  with  the 
I  Holy  Spirit  ilimself.    Docs  it  follow,  then,  that  nothing  is  to 
be   attributed  to   tho  sacraments  t     Certainly  the  words  of 
Scripture  attribute  something  to  the  sacramflnts.     But  most 
csrefnlly  and  sotiuitously,  when  we  dispute  concerning  the  vir- 
'  tuo  and  efficacy  of  sacraments,  must  we  avoid  taking  from 
I  Qod,  and  transferring  to  the  sacraments  what  pn>ptiriy  belongs 
to  the  grace  of  tho  Father,  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
f  taerit  of  the  Son  of  Qod :  for  this  would  bo  (be  crime  of  idols* 
'  try;  nor  are  sacraments  to  be  atlJed  as  asaiHling  and  partial 
I  causes  to  the  merit  of  Christ,  the  grace  of  the  Father,  and  the 
'efficacy  of  the  IlolySfurit;  for  this  would  involve  the  same 
crime.    For  tbere  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  among 
My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another.'    Ilow,  tbeo, 
ptism  save  os?    How  is  it  the  laver  of  regeneration  T 

ie  cleansod 


I  This, 


Eplaina  very  simply. 


says: 
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tfae  Charch  with  the  laver  of  water  by  the  word.'  Wherefon 
the  Apology  to  the  Augsbnrg  CoafeesioD  rightly  Bays  thit 
the  efiect,  virtue,  and  efficacy  is  the  Bame  in  the  word  and  in 
sacraments,  which  are  the  seals  of  the  promises,  in  whidi 
respect  St.  Aogastine  calls  thera  viaUe  teords.  The  gospel  ii 
the  power  of  God  anto  salvatioD  to  every  one  that  believeth, 
not  because  some  magical  power  adheres  in  the  letters,  syl- 
lablea,  or  Bounds  of  the  words,  bat  becaaae  it  16  tfae  me- 
dium, organ  or  instrument  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
efficacious,  setting  forth,  offering,  imparting  (ezhibens),  dis- 
'tributing  and  applying  the  merit  of  Christ  and  the  grace  of 
God  to  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  believetli :  so  aieo  to 
the  sacraments  is  attributed  power  or  efficacy,  not  that  in  the 
sacraments  outside  or  apart  from  the  merit  of  Christ,  the  pity 
of  the  Father,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  grace  to  be 
sought  unto  salvation ;  bat  the  sacraments  are  instrumental 
cause!),  Bo  that  through  these  means  or  organs  the  Father 
wisboB  to  impart,  give,  apply,  Hia  grace :  the  Son  to  communi- 
cate His  merit  to  believers :  the  Holy  Ohoat  to  exercise  Hia 
efficacy  to  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  beJieveth. 

"In  this  way  God  retains  Hia  own  glory,  so  that  grace  i* 
sought  nowhere  but  with  God  the  Father ;  the  price  and  caose 
of  the  reraisaion  of  sins  and  eternal  life  are  sought  nowhere 
hut  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  the  efficacy  of 
regeneration  unto  salvation  is  sought  nowhere  but  in  the  open- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  In  the  use  of  the  sacraments  faith 
does  not  seek  or  have  regard  to  some  virtue  or  efficacy  in  the 
outward  elements  of  the  sacraments  themselves ;  but  in  the 
promise  which  is  annexed  to  the  sacraments,  it  seeks,  lays  hold 
on,  and  receives  the  grace  of  the  Father,  the  merit  of  the  Sod, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  There  ia  here  a  twofold 
instrumental  cause.  One  ia,  as  it  were,  God's  hand,  by  which, 
through  the  word  and  the  sacramenta  in  the  word,  he  offers, 
imparts  (exhibet),  applies,  and  seals  to  believers  the  benefits 
of  redemption.  The  other  is,  aa  it  were,  our  hand,  to  wit, 
that,  by  faith,  we  seek,  lay  hold  on,  and  accept  those  thing* 
which  God  offers  and  imparts  (exhibet)  to  us  through  the 
word  and  sacraments.     There  is  no  such  efficacy  of  sacraments 
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if  Qoi,  through  thcra,  infjism  op  impresses  grace  to  salrs- 

Hon.  even  on  those  who  tie  not  belicTe  or  accept.    Tlio  mean- 

log  of  thv  «cnteui'e:  '  It  is  not  the  aacramont  which  justiflc«, 

It  the  fuith  of  the  wcrament,' is  not  tliat  faith  jostiflCH  with- 

nit  aovcpling  the  fjraoe  which  Ood  ofTera  and  imparts  in  the 

rord   and  sai^mmenta,  or  that  it  accepCa  the   grace  withont 

bo  moniw  or  organ  of  the  word  and  aacrameuts.     For  the  o}>- 

ct  of  faith  is  the  word  and  sacraraeDts;  nay,  rather,  in  the 

rord  and  aacramonis  the  true  olyoct  of  faitli  U  the  merit  of 

irist,  tlie  grace  of  God,  and  tho  efficacy  of  the  Hpirit.     Faith 

fastifie«,  therefore  because  it  lays  hoM  of  those  things  tii  the 

rord  und  «arranii>nl».     (loH  does  not  impart  His  grace  in  thin 

Ifc  all  at  once,  »o  that  it  is  straightway,  absolate,  and  finiahed, 

that  tiod  has  nothing  more  to  confer,  man  nothing  more  to 

eive;  but  Ood  is  always  giving  and  man  ia  alwara  rcceiv- 

»g,  80   aa   ever  to  he    more  doeely  and   [lerfectly  joined  to- 

Christ,  to  Iiold  more  and  more  firmly  t)ie  pardon  of  sine ;  so 

tint  the  henclitfl  of  redemption,  which  have  bocn  lN.<gun  in  as, 

iiy  t>o  prt>«crvcd,  strengthened,  and  increased.     Whorefora 

lie  BttcramenlB  are  not  idle  or  bare  aigna,  but  God,  throagh 

jem,  oH'ere  to  believera  His  grace,  imparts  it,  applies  it,  and 

lis  it.  .  .  Between  the  promiM  and  faith  the  relation  ia  ao 

lose  that  the  promise  cannot  benefit  a  man  without  faith,  nor 

lith  benefit  a  man  without  the  promise.  .  .  In  this  sense  Ln- 

jer  says:  'The  sacmmeiitii  wure  instituted  to  excite,  nourish, 

ilrv'ngtben,  increase,  and  preserve  faith,  so  that  whether  in 

I  promise  naked,  or  in  tlie  promise  iu  the  vesture  of  the  sacra- 

itental  rite,  it  may  grasp  and  accept  grace  and  salvation.' "  In 

(iacuHing  mi>re  particularly  the  benelits  of  the  Eai<hariHt,  the 

inus  great  writer  says:*  "'Faith,  in  the  reception  of  the 

£ucliari«t,  should  reverently  consider  and,  with  thanksgiving, 

hnihrai'v  all  the  richer  and  the  whole  tn>iu>ure  of  the  Ijcncfita, 

rhich  Christ  the  Mviliafnr,  by  giving  up  His  body  and  sbed- 

llng  His  blood,  has  pnn-tiau-d  for  His  Church. .  .  That  tbof 

receive  the  rembsion  of  Hjn*,  who  arc  conscious  of  grieroiH 

riniea.  and  do  not  renounce  them,  hot  oheriah  still  the  par- 

of  evil*doing,  who  bring  no  fear  of  Qod,  no  ponitenca  or 

>  ComII   Trid   (Ed.  Fnoeor  >.  U    ITOT.)  801,  tM. 
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foitb,  bat  kuowiDgly  persist  in.Biaa  contrary  to  th«ir  oon- 
•ciencee,  ia  Bometbing  which  in  do  manner  whatever  is  tught 
by  OS.     For  among  as  men  are  serioasly  admonished  thtt 
those  who  do  not  repent,  bat  who  persevere  in  sins  sgaint 
couBcience,  eat  and  drink  judgment  to  tbemselvea,  and  become 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Ijord.     For  the  o^ce 
against  God  is  aggravated  by  their  taking  the  Eucharist  in 
impenitence,  and  treating  with  indignity  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord.    In  order  that  the  eating  may  protit  men,  it  ii 
necessary  that  they  should  have  penitence,  the  fear  of  Qod, 
which  works  dread  of  ein  and  of  Hin  wratb  against  it  aod 
destroys  the  purpose  of  evil-doing.     Faith  also  is  neccssai?, 
which  seeks  and  accepts  remission  of  sins  in  the  promise." 
"  Inasmuch  as  in  the  Eucharist  we  receive  that  body  of  Christ 
which  was  delivered  for  as,  and  that  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  who  can  deny 
that  believers  there  receive  the  treasure  of  all  the  benefits  of 
Christ  ?     For  they  receive  that  in  which  sins  are  remitted,  in 
which  death  is  abolished,  in  which  life  is  imparted  to  ns ;  thi^ 
by  which  Christ  unites  us  to  Himself  aa  members,  eo  that  H« 
is   in   US,  and  we   in   Him.  .  .  '  Not  only  does   the   soal   rise 
through  the  Holy  Ghost  into  a  blessed  life,  but  the  earthly 
body  is  brought  back  by  that  food  to  immortality,  to  be  raised 
to  life  in  the  last  day '  (Cyril).     In  the  Kucharist,  therefore, 
we  receive  a  most  sure  and  admirable  pledge  of  our  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  of  the  remission  of  our  sins,  of  immortality, 
and  of  the   glory  to   come.     And  in  very  deed  Christ  hath 
abundantly  poured  (mt  in  this  sacrament  the    riches  of  His 
divine  love  toward  men  ;  for  that  body  which  He  delivered  for 
us  unto  death,  He  gives  to  us  in  the  Sapper  for  food,  that  by 
it,  aa  divine  and  life-giving  food,  we  may  live,  may  be  nartured 
and  grow,  and  strengthen,  and  so  turned  to  Him  as  never  to 
be  separated  from  Him,  as  Augustine  piously  says,  on  tbe  Per- 
son of  Christ :  '  Thou  elialt  not  change   me   unto  Tbee,  bat 
Thou  abalt  change  Thyself  unto  me.'  " 

Gerhard  sums  up  the  benefits  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  either 
principal  or  secondary:  "The  principal  fruits  are:  the  show- 
ing of  the  Lord's  death,  the  forgiveness  of  sios,  the  sealing  of 
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hath,  spiritual  onion  with  Christ.  The  secoadkry  are:  re 
newal  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  the  aroneing  of  love  to  God 
and  oar  neighbor,  the  coiitirniatioD  of  patience  and  hope,  the 
attestation  of  our  reaurrection,  the  aerious  amendment  of  life, 
public  confeasion  of  Christ."* 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  go  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  the  blessings  which  the  Lutheran  Church  believes  to 
be  associated  with  the  believing  reception  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. The  quarrel  of  Romanists  and  their  friends  with  her  is 
not  that  sbe  diminishes  the  benefits  of  the  Supper,  bat  that 
she  makes  them  conditioned  on  faith.  The  real  thing  with 
which  tbey  qnarrel  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

We  have  dwelt  at  what  ma;  seem  diaproportioned  length 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  we  have  done  so 
not  in  the  interests  of  division,  but  of  peace.  At  this  point 
the  division  opened,  and  at  this  point  the  restoration  of  peace 
mast  begin.  Well-set  bones  knit  precisely  where  they  broke ; 
and  well  knit,  the  point  of  breaking  becomes  the  strongest  in 
the  bone.  The  Keformntion  opened  with  a  prevailingly  con- 
servative character.  There  lay  before  it  not  merely  a  glorious 
possibility,  but  an  almost  rapturous  certainty,  waiting  upon 
the  enei^y  of  Reform  guided  by  the  judgment  of  Conserva- 
tism. The  Reformation  received  its  first  appalling  check  in 
the  invasion  of  its  unity  in  faith,  by  the  crudities  of  Carlstadt, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  the  colder,  and  therefore  yet  more  mis- 
chievous, sophistries  of  Zwingle.  The  eltbrt  at  reformation,  in 
some  shape,  was  beyond  recall.  Henceforth  the  question  was 
between  conservative  reformation  and  revolutionary  radical- 
ism. Rome  and  the  worid>wide  errors  which  stand  or  fall 
with  her,  owe  their  continued  baleful  life,  not  so  muuh  to  the 
arts  of  her  intrigue,  the  terror  of  her  arms,  the  wily  skill  and 
intense  devotion  of  Jesuitism  and  the  orders,  as  they  owe  it 
to  the  division  and  diversion  created  by  the  radicalism  which 
enabled  them  to  make  a  plausible  apiieal  to  the  fears  of  the 
weak  and  the  caution  of  the  wise.  But  for  this,  it  looks  as  if 
the  great  ideal  of  the  conservative  reformation  might  have 

■  (irrhanl'i  Auif.  ErhUtr  d,  hiilig.  Tkuft  u.  Abends.  1610.  4lo,  oh.  iiiii.  Do, 
Loci  Tbcotog,  Loe.  iiii.  ok.  xt. 
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been  coDsnmmated ;  the  whole  Cfaarch  of  the  West  miglit 
hftve  been  parified.  All  those  mightj  rasoarcee  which  Rome 
DOW  spends  against  the  trath,  all  those  mighty  sgendes  b; 
wbitih  one  form  of  Protestaatism  tears  down  soother,  might 
have  been  hallowed  to  one  service  —  Christ  eothroned  iii  Hii 
renovated  Chnrch,  and  sanctifying  to  pare  uses  all  that  ii 
beantifal  in  her  outward  order.  The  Oriental  Chnrch  could 
not  have  resisted  the  pressure.  The  Church  Catholic,  trant- 
figured  by  her  faith,  with  robes  to  which  snow  has  no  white- 
ness and  the  sun  no  splendor,  woald  have  risen  in  a  grandear 
before  which  the  world  would  have  stood  in  wonder  and  awe. 
Bnt  such  yearnings  as  these  wait  long  on  time.  Their  con- 
sammation  was  not  then  to  be,  bat  it  shall  be  yet. 
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